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APPY  is   he  who  has  laid  up  in  youth,  and  held  fast  in  all  fortune,  a 
genuine  and  passionate  love  of  reading. 

RuFUS  Choate. 


While  some  books,  like  steps,  and  left  behind  us  by  the  very  help 
which  they  yield  us,  and  serve  only  our  childhood  or  early  life,  some 
others  go  with  us,  in  mute  fidelity,  to  the  end  of  life,  a  recreation  for 
fatigue,  an  instruction  for  our  sober  hours  and  solace  for  our  sickness  or 
sorrow.  Except  the  great  outdoors,  nothing  that  has  so  much  life  of  its 
own  gives  so  much  life  to  us. 

H.  "VV.  Beeciiee, 


A  house  without  books  is  like  a  room  without  windows.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  bring  up  his  children  without  surrounding  them  with 
books,  if  he  has  the  means  of  buying  them.  A  library  is  not  a  luxury, 
but  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  A  book  is  better  for  weariness  than 
sleep  ;  better  for  cheerfulness  than  wine ;  it  is  often  a  better  physician 
than  the  doctor,  a  better  preacher  than  the  minister,  a  better  sanctuary 
than  a  drowsy  church. 

H.  W.  Beechee. 


1-1  BOOKS. 


^B<9(9KS  = 


^■^^Sr- 


FEOM   EMERSON  S   ESSAY. 


I  BCERE  are  "books  which  are  of  that  importance  in  a  man's  private  experience,  as 
to  verifj  for  him  the  fables  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  Michael  Scott,  or  of  the  old 
Orpheus  of  Thrace, — books  which  take  rank  in  our  life  with  parents  and  lovers  and 
passionate  experiences,  so  medicinal,  so  stringent,  so  revolutionary,  so  authoritative — 
books  which  are  the  work  and  the  proof  of  faculties  so  comprehensive,  so  nearlj 
equal  to  the  world  which  they  paint  that,  though  one  shuts  them  with  meaner  ones^ 
lie  feels  his  exclusion  from  them  to  accuse  his  way  of  living. 


Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest  chosen  library.  A  company  of  the 
■wisest  and  Avittiest  men  that  could  be  picked  out  of  all  civil  countries,  in  a  thousand 
years,  have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their  learning  and  wisdom. 


Go  with  mean  people,  and  you  think  life  is  mean.  Then  read  Plutarch,  and  the 
world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  positive  quality,  with  heroes  and  demi- 
gods standing  around  us,  who  will  not  let  us  sleep.  Then,  they  address  the  imagi- 
nation :  only  poetry  inspires  poetry. 


BOOKS. 


In  a  library  we  are  surrounded  by  many  hundreds  of  dear  friends,  but  tliey  are 
imprisoned  by  an  enclianter  in  these  paper  and  leathern  boxes  ;  and  though  they 
know  us,  and  have  been  waiting  two,  ten,  or  twenty  centuries  for  us — some  of  them 
— and  are  eager  to  give  us  a  sign  and  unbosom  themselves,  it  is  the  law  of  their 
limbo  that  they  must  not  speak  until  spoken  to  ;  and  as  the  enchanter  has  di-essed 
them,  like  batallions  of  infantry,  in  coat  and  jacket  of  one  cut,  by  the  thousand  and 
ten  thousand,  your  chance  of  hitting  on  the  right  one  is  to  be  computed  by  the  arithmet- 
ical rule  of  Permutation  and  Combination,— not  a  choice  out  of  three  caskets,  but 
out  of  half  a  million  caskets  a,ll  alike.  But  it  happens,  in  oui-  experience,  that  in 
this  lottery  there  are  at  least  fifty  or  a  hundred  blanks  to  a  prize.  It  seems,  then,  as 
if  some  charitable  soul,  after  losing  a  great  deal  of  time  among  the  false  books,  and 
alighting  upon  a  few  true  ones  which  made  him  happy  and  wise,  would  do  a  right  act 
in  naming  those  which  have  been  bridges  or  ships  to  carry  him  safely  over  dark 
morasses  and  barren  oceans,  into  the  heart  of  sacred  cities,  into  palaces  and  temples. 


Read  no  mean  books.  Shun  the  spawn  of  the  press  on  the  gossip  of  the  hour. 
Do  not  read  what  you  shall  learn,  without  asking,  in  the  street  and  the  train.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  ''he  always  went  into  stately  shops  ;"  and  good  travelers  stop  at  the 
Tsest  hotels,  for,  though  they  cost  more,  they  do  not  cost  much  more,  and  there  is  the 
^ood  company  and  the  best  information.  In  like  manner,  the  scholar  knows  that  the 
famed  books  contain,  first  and  last,  the  best  thoughts  and  facts.  Now  and  then,  by 
rarest  luck,  in  some  foolish  Grub  Street  is  the  gem  we  want.  But  in  the  best  circles 
is  the  best  information. 


1,  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD, 

2,  YOUTH. 

3,  MANHOOD  and  WOMANHOOD. 

4,  OLD  AGE. 

5,  DEATH   IN  THE  FAMILY, 


"Fireside  happiness,  to  hours  of  ease 

Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please." 

Rogers  -. — Human  Life. 

Tlie  lieartlistone  lias  ever  been  tlie  corner-stone  of  the  family  and  of  societr. 

Bellotts. 

IT  is  private  life  that  governs  the  world.     The  world  may  talk  much  about  powerful 
sovereigns  and  great  ministers,  and  if  being  talked  about  made  one  powerful,  they, 
would  be  irresistible ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  more  you  are  talked  about,  the  less  powerful 


you  are. 


Disraeli. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


KNOW  he's  coming  by  this  sign  ; 
The  baby's  almost  wild  ! 

See  how  he  laughs  and  crows  and  starts- 
Heaven  bless  the  merry  child  ! 


He's  father's  self  in  face  and  limb, 
And  father's  heart  is  strong  in  him. 
Shout,  baby,  shout !  and  clap  thy  hands, 
For  father  on  the  threshold  stands. 

Maey  Hewitt. 


.-K^r 


TN  tlie  man  whose  childhood  has  known  tender  caresses,  there  is  a  fibre  of  memory 

which  can  be  touched  to  gentle  issues. 

Geoege  Eliot. 

The  smallest  children  are  nearest  God,  as  the  smallest  planets  are  nearest  the  sun. 

Jean  Paul  Richter. 
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The  Mother. 
(Painted  bij  Arthur  Hacker.    Institute,  1S84.) 

SWEET  ANE  LOW, 


^*  WEET  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
■  -— ./      Wind  of  the  western  sea. 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 

Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 

Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 


Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  : 
Rest,  rest  on  mother's  breast. 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west. 
Under  the  silver  moon  ; 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  slee]3,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 
Alfred  Tenntson. 


TD    MY  MOTHER, 


A 


!ND  canst  thou,  mother,  for  a  moment  think 
That  we,  thy  children,  when  old  age  shall  shed 
Its  blanching  honors  on  thy  weary  head, 

Could  from  our  best  of  duties  ever  shrink  ? 

Sooner  the  sun  from  his  high  sphere  should  sink 
Than  we,  ungrateful,  leave  thee  in  that  day, 
To  pine  in  solitude  thy  life  away. 


Or  shun  thee,  tottering  on  the  grave's  cold  brink. 

Banish  the  thought ! — where'er  our  steps  may  roam, 
O'er  smiling  plains,  or  wastes  without  a  tree, 
Still  will  fond  memory  point  our  hearts  to  thee, 

And  paint  the  pleasures  of  thy  peaceful  home  ; 
While  duty  bids  us  all  thy  griefs  assuage, 
And  smooth  the  pillow  of  thy  sinking  age. 

Henki'  Kieke  White. 
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BABY  BELL, 


].  J  AVE  you  not  liearcl  the  poets  tell 
1.  How  came  the  dainty  Baby  Bell 

Into  this  world  of  ours? 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar: 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes, 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet,  like  a  star, 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even, — 
Its  bridges,  running  to  and  fro. 
O'er  whieh  the  white-winged  angels  go, 

Bearing  the  holy  dead  to  heaven. 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers — those  feet. 
So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bells 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels. 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers  : 
Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet ! 
And  thus  came  dainty  Baby  BeU 

Into  this  world  of  ours. 


She  came,  and  brought  delicious  May. 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves  ; 

Like  sunlight,  in  and  out  the  leaves 
The  robins  went  the  livelong  day  ; 
The  lily  swung  its  noiseless  bell ; 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 

Seemed  bursting  with  its  veins  of  wine, 
How  sweetly,  softly,  twilight  fell ! 
O,  earth  was  full  of  singing-birds 
And  opening  spring-tide  flowers. 
When  the  dainty  Baby  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours  ! 
O,  Baby,  dainty  Baby  Bell, 
How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day  ! 
What  woman-nature  filled  her  eyes. 
What  poetry  within  them  lay  ! 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes. 

So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  bright 

As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise. 
And  so  we  loved  her  more  and  more  : 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before 

Was  love  so  lovely  born  : 
We  felt  we"  had  a  link  between 
This  real  world  and  that  unseen — 

The  land  beyond  the  morn  ; 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes, 
For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Baby  came  from  Paradise) — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives, 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain, 
We  said,  "Dear  Christ !"  our  hearts  bent  down 

Like  violets  after  rain. 


And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white- 
And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came, 
Were  rich  in  autumn's  mellow  prime  ; 
The  clustered  apples  burnt  like  flame, 
The  soft-cheeked  peaches  blushed  and  fell,. 
The  ivory  chestnut  burst  its  shell. 
The  grapes  hung  i:)urpling  in  the  grange  v 
And  time  -wTought  just  as  rich  a  change 

In  little  Baby  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew, 
And  in  her  features  we  could  trace. 
In  softened  curves,  her  mother's  face.. 
Her  angel-nature  ripened,  too  : 
We  thought  her  lovely  when  she  came^ 
But  she  was  holy,  saintly  now  : — 
Around  her  pale,  angelic  brow 
We  saw  a  slender  ring  of  flame  ! 

God's  hand  had  taken  away  the  seal 

That  held  the  portals  of  her  speech  ; 
And  oft  she  said  a  few  strange  words 

Whose  meaning  lay  beyond  our  reach- 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us. 
We  never  held  her  being's  key  ; 
We  could  not  teach  her  holy  things. 
She  was  Christ's  self  in  purity. 
It  came  upon  us  by  degrees, 
We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, — 
The  knowledge  that  our  God  had  sent 
His  messenger  for  Baby  Bell. 
We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain. 
And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears. 
And  all  our  thoughts  ran  into  tears, 

Like  sunshine  into  rain. 
We  cried  alould  in  our  belief, 
"O,  smite  us  gently,  gently,  God  ! 
Teach  us  to  bend  and  kiss  the  rod, 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief." 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell ; 
Her  heart  was  folded  deep  in  ours. 

Our  hearts  are  broken.  Baby  Bell  £ 

At  last  he  came,  the  messenger. 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands  : 
And  what  did  dainty  Baby  Bell  ? 
She  only  crossed  her  little  hands. 
She  only  looked  more  meek  and  fair  ! 
Wo  parted  back  her  silken  hair. 
We  wove  the  roses  'round  her  brow, — 
White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow, — 
Wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  flowers  ! 
And  thus  went  dainty  Baby  Bell 
Out  of  this  world  of  ours  ! 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
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BAPTISM, 


Christening  undek  the  Directory. 

— F.  A.  Kaemmerer,  Paris, 
i Painting  in  possession  of  Goupil  if  Co.,  Paris.) 

LULLABY, 


O' 


kEAK  be  the  Church, 
that,  watching  o'er 
the  needs 
Of  Infancy,   provides   a 

timely  shower 
Whose  virtue  changes  to 

a  Christian  Flower 
A  Growth   from    sinful 

Nature's     bod     of 

weeds  ! — 
Fitliest  beneath  the  sa- 
cred roof  proceeds 
The  ministration ;'  while 

parental  Love 
Looks  on,  and  Grace  des- 

cendeth  from  above 
As  the    high    service 

pledges    now,    now 

pleads. 
There,     should    vain 

thoughts   outspread 

their  wings  and  fly 
To  meet   the    coming 

hours  of  festal  mirth. 
The  tombs — which  hear 

and  answer  that  brief 

"T, 
The  Infant's    notice    of 

his  second  birth^ 
Recall     the    wandering 

Soul  to  sympathy 
^Vith  what    man    hopes 

from  Heaven,  yctfears 

from  Earth. 

Wordsworth. 


OLDEN  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes, 
Smiles  awake  you  when  you  rise. 
SleeiJ,  pretty  wantons  ;  do  not  cry, 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby. 
Rock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 


Care  is  heavy,  therefore  sleep  you  ; 
You  are  care  and  therefore  keep  you. 
Sleep,  pretty  wantons  ;  do  not  cry. 
And  I  will  sing  a  lullaby. 
Rock  them,  rock  them,  lullaby. 

Tno5iAs  Dekker. 
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SPDNSDRS, 


Jh-IATI 


ATHER!  to  trod  himself  we  cannot  give 
A  holier  name  !  then  lightly  do  not  bear 
Both  names  conjoined,  but  of  thy  spiritual  care 
Be  duly  mindful :  still  more  sensitive 
Do  Thou,  in  truth  a  second  Mother,  strive 
Against  disheartening  custom,  that  by  Thee 
Watched,  and  with  love  and  pious  industry 


Tended  at  need,  the  adopted  Plant  may  thrive 
For  everlasting  bloom.    Benign  and  pure 
"This  Ordinance,  whether  loss  it  would  supply. 
Prevent  omission,  help  deficiency. 
Or  seek  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Shame  if  the  consecrated  Vow  be  found 
An  idle  form,  the  word  an  empty  sound  ! 

WORDSWOETH. 


Tut  Uai'TISII.  (ranted  by  Alplivnsc  Lfgrvs.) 
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Christ  Asleep  on  the  Laf  df  the  Virgin. 
By  Marco  Basaiti. 

SLEEP,  BABY,  SLEEP, 


*  LEEP,  baby,  sleep  !  what  ails  my  dear, 
)     What  ails  my  darling  thus  to  cry  ? 

Be  still,  my  child,  and  lend  thine  ear, 
To  hear  me  sing  thy  lullaby. 

My  pretty  lamb,  forbear  to  weep  ; 

Be  still,  my  dear,  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Thou  blessed  soul,  what  canst  thou  fear  ? 

What  thing  to  thee  can  mischief  do? 
Thy  God  is  now  thy  father  dear. 

His  holy  Spouse  thy  mother,  too. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Though  thy  conception  was  in  sin, 
A  sacred  bathing  thou  hast  had  ; 

And  though  thy  birth  unclean  hath  been, 
A  blameless  babe  thou  now  art  made. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 

Be  still,  my  dear ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

While  thus  thy  lullaby  I  sing, 
For  thee  great  blessings  ripening  be  ; 

Thine  Eldest  Brother  is  a  king. 
And  hath  a  kingdom  bought  for  thee. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 

Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 


Sweet  baby,  sleep,  and  nothing  fear ; 

For  whosoever  thee  offends 
By  thy  protector  threaten' d  are, 

And  God  and  angels  are  thy  friends. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 
When  God  with  us  was  dwelling  here, 

In  little  babes  He  took  delight ; 
Such  innocents  as  thou,  my  dear, 

Are  ever  precious  in  His  sight. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  stiU,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

A  little  infant  once  was  He  ; 

And  strength  in  weakness  then  was  laid 
Upon  His  virgin  mother's  knee. 

That  power  to  thee  might  be  convey'd. 
Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

In  this  thy  frailty  and  thy  need 
He  friends  and  helpers  doth  prepare. 

Which  thee  shall  cherish,  clothe,  and  feed, 
For  of  thy  weal  they  tender  are. 

Sweet  baby,  then  forbear  to  weep  ; 

Be  still,  my  babe  ;  sweet  baby,  sleep. 

Geo.  Wither. 
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The  May  Queen. 
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THE   Bfl.BIE, 


N 


AE  shoon  to  hide  her  tiny  taes, 

Nae  stockin'  on  her  feet ; 
Her  supple  ankles  white  as  snaw, 
Or  early  blossoms  sweet. 

Her  simple  dress  o'  sprinkled  pink 
Her  double,  dimplit  chin, 

Her  puckered  lips  and  balmy  mou' 
With  na  ane  tooth  within. 

Her  een  sae  like  her  mither's  een, 
.  Twa  gentle,  liquid  things  ; 


Her  face  is  like  an  angel's  face  : 
We're  glad  she  has  nae  wings. 

She  is  the  buddin'  o'  our  luve, 

A  giftie  God  gied  us  : 
We  maun  na  luve  the  gift  owre  weel ; 

'Twad  be  na  blessin'  thus. 

We  still  maun  lo'e  the  Giver  mair. 

An'  see  Him  in  the  given  ; 
An'  sae  she'll  lead  us  up  to  Him, 

Our  babie  straight  frae  heaven. 

J.  E.  Rankin. 


THE    CHILEHEN, 


fHEISr  the  lessons  and 
tasks  are  all  ended, 
And  the  school  for  the  day 
is  dimissed, 
And  the  little  ones  gather 
around  me. 
To  bid  me  good-night  and 
be  kissed  ; 
Oh,  the    little    white    arms 
that  encircle 
My  neck  in  a  tender  em- 
brace ; 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos 
of  heaven. 
Shedding  sunshine  of  love 
on  my  face  ! 

And  when  they  are  gone  I 
sit  dreaming 
Of     my    childhood,    too 
lovely  to  last ; 
Of  love  that  my  heart  will 
ugh.  remember, 

When  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past^- 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wickedness  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin  ; 
When  the  glory  of  God  was  about  me, 
And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 

Oh,  my  heart  grows  weak  as  a  woman's. 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow. 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go — 
Of  the  mountains  of  sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  fate  blowing  wild  : 
Oh,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent'heart  of  a  child  ! 

They  are  idols  of  hearts  and  of  households. 
They  are  angels  of  God  in  disguise  ; 

His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 
His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes  ; 


IHE   Bl  t  E    B(l 


Oh,  these  truants  from  home  and  from  heaven, 
They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild  ! 

And  I  know  now  how  Jesus  could  liken 
The  kingdom  of  God  to  a  child. 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones, 

All  radiant,  as  others  have  done. 
But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow. 

To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun  ; 
I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil. 

But  my  prayer  would  bound  back  to  myself  ; 
Ah  !  a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinner. 

But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  the  rod, 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge, 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
My  heart  is  a  dungeon  of  darkness. 

Where  I  shut  them  from  breaking  a  rule  ; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction  ; 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  autumn. 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more  ; 
Ah  !  how  shall  I  sigh  for  the  dear  ones 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  door  ! 
I  shall  miss  the  "good-nights"  and  the  kisses 

And  the  gush  of  their  innocent  glee. 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  the  flowers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  to  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  even. 

Their  song  in  the  school  and  the  street ; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tramp  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  of  life  are  all  ended. 

And  death  saj's,  "The  school  is  dismissed  !" 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me, 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed. 

Charles  M.  Dickinson. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


PHILIP   MY   KING-, 


f  OOK  at  me  with  thy  large  brown  eyes, 

'       T       Pliilip  my  king, 
Round  whom  tlie  enshadowing  purple  lies 
Of  babyhood's  royal  dignities  ; 
Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand, 
With  love's  invisible  sceptre  laden  ; 
I  am  thine  Esther  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  a  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip  my  king. 

Up  from  thy  sweet  mouth — up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip  my  king  ! 
The  spirit  that  there  lies  sleeping  now 
May  rise  like  a  giant  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  Heaven-chosen  amongst  his  peers  : 
My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  taller  and  fairer 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  future  years  ; — 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 

Philip  my  king. 


O  the  day  when  thou  goest  a  wooing, 

Philip  my  king  ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  'gin  suing, 
And  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing, 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,  and  there 
Sittest  love-glorified,  rule  kindly, 
Tenderly,  over  thy  kingdom  fair. 
For  we  that  love,  ah  !  we  love  so  blindly, 

Philip  my  king. 

A  wreath  not  of  gold,  but  palm.     One  day, 

Philip  my  king, 
Thou,  too,  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 
Thorny  and  cruel  and  cold  and  grey  : 
Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without. 
Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.     But  march  on,  gli 

rious. 
Martyr,  yet  monarch  :  till  angels  shout, 
As  thou  sitt'st  at  tlio  feet  of  God  victorious, 
"Philip  the  king!" 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock  Ckaik. 


\ICT1MS. 

(From  the  Painting  by  Briton  Riviere,  R.  A.) 


CHILDREN, 


CHILDREN  are  what  the  mothers  are. 
No  fondest  father's  fondest  care 
Can  fashion  so  the  infant  heart 
As  those  creative  beams  that  dart 
With  all  their  hopes  and  fears,  upon 
The  cradle  of  a  sleeping  son. 


His  startled  eyes  with  wonder  see 
A  father  near  him  on  his  knee. 
Who  wishes  all  the  while  to  trace 
The  mother  in  his  future  face  ; 
But  'tis  to  her  alone  uprise 
His  wakening  arms  ;  to  her  those  eyes 
Open  with  joy  and  not  surprise. 

Walter  Savage  Landok. 
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TD  A  CHILI]  EMHRZiCING-  HIS  MOTHER, 


T  OVE  thy  mother,  little  one  ! 
^       T  Kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  again,- 
Hereafter  she  may  have  a  son 
Will  kiss  and  clasp  her  neck  in  vain. 
Love  thy  mother,  little  one. 

Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes, 
And  mirror  back  her  love  to  thee, — 
Hereafter  thou  may'st  shudder  sighs 
To  meet  them  when  they  cannot  see^ 
Gaze  upon  her  living  eyes. 

Press  her  lips  the  while  they  glow 
With  love  that  they  have  often  told,— 
Hereafter  thou  may'st  press  in  woe, 


And  kiss  them  till  thine  own  are  cold. 

Press  her  lips  the  while  they  glow  ! 

Oh  !  revere  her  raven  hair  ! 
Although  it  be  not  silver  grey  ; 
Too  early  Death,  led  on  by  Care, 
May  snatch  save  one  dear  lock  away. 
Oh  !  revere  her  raven  hair  ! 

Pray  for  her  at  eve  and  morn 
That  Heaven  may  long  the  stroke  defer, — 
For  thou  may'st  live  the  hour  forlorn 
When  thou  wilt  ask  to  die  with  her. 
Pray  for  her  at  eve  and  morn  ! 

Thos.  Hood. 


THE    CHILDREN   IN   THE    WDDE, 


j\|OW  ponder  well,  you  parents  deare, 
These  wordes,  which  I  shall  write  ; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  heare. 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light : 
A  gentleman  of  good  account 

In  Norfolke  dwelt  of  late. 
Who  did  in  honor  far  surmount 
Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sicke  he  was,  and  like  to  dye, 

No  helpe  his  life  could  save  ; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sicke  did  lye, 

And  both  possest  one  grave. 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lost, 

Each  was  to  other  kinde  •, 
In  love  they  liv'd,  in  love  they  dyed. 

And  left  two  babes  behinde  : 


Now,  brother,  said  the  dying  man, 

Look  to  my  children  deare  ; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl, 

No  friendes  else  have  they  here  : 
To  God  and  you  I  recommend 

My  children  deare  this  daye  ; 
But  little  while  be  sure  we  have 

Within  this  worlde  to  staye. 

You  must  be  father  and  mother  both, 

And  uncle  all  in  one  ; 
God  knowes  what  will  become  of  theni 

When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  deare  : 

Oh  brother  kinde,  quoth  shee, 
You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 

To  wealth  or  miserie  : 


The  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy,  . 

Not  passing  three  yeares  okle  ; 
The  other  a  girl  more  young  than  he, 

And  fram'd  in  beautye's  mouldc. 
The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainlye  doth  appeare, 
When  he  to  perfect  age  should  come, 

Three  hundred  poundes  a  yeare. 

And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane 

Five  hundred  poundes  in  gold. 
To  be  paid  downe  on  marriage-day, 

Which  might  not  be  controU'd  ; 
But  if  the  children  chance  to  dye 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come. 
Their  uncle  should  possesse  their  wealth. 

For  so  the  wille  did  run. 


And  if  you  keep  them  carefully, 

Then  God  will  you  reward  ; 
But  if  you  otherwise  should  deal, 

God  will  your  deedes  regard. 
With  lippes  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

They  kist  their  children  small : 
God  bless  you  both,  my  children  deare  ; 

With  that  the  teares  did  fall. 

These  speeches  then  their  brother  spake 

To  this  sicke  couple  there  : 
The  keeping  of  your  little  ones. 

Sweet  sister,  do  not  feare  : 
God  never  prosper  me  nor  mine, 

Nor  aught  else  that  I  have. 
If  I  do  wrong  your  children  deare, 

When  you  are  layd  in  grave. 
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Tho  parents  being  dead  and  gone, 

The  children  liome  he  taltes, 
And  bringes  them  straite  unto  liis  house, 

Where  mucli  of  tliem  he  malves. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvcmontli  and  a  daye. 
But,  for  tlieir  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  awaye. 

He  bargain'd  with  two  ruffians  strong, 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  these  children  young 

And  slaye  them  in  a  wood. 
He  told  his  wife  an  artful  tale. 

He  would  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  faire  London, 
With  one  that  was  his  friend. 

Away  then  went  those  pretty  babes, 

Rejoycing  at  that  tide, 
Kejoyeing  with  a  merry  minde, 

They  should  ou  cock-horse  ride. 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  rode  on  the  waye. 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be. 

And  work  their  lives  decaye  : 

So  that  the  pretty  speeche  they  had, 

Made  Murder's  heart  relent : 
And  they  that  undertooke  the  deed 

Full  sore  did  now  repent. 
Yet  one  of  them  more  hard  of  heart, 

Did  vowe  to  do  his  charge. 
Because  the  wretch,  that  hired  him. 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 

The  other  won't  agree  thereto. 

So  here  they  fall  to  strife  ; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight. 

About  the  children's  life  : 
And  he  that  was  of  wildest  mood, 

Did  slaye  the  other  there, 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood  ; 

The  babes  did  quake  for  feare-J 

He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

Teares  standing  in  their  eye. 
And  bad  them  straitwaye  follow  him. 

And  look  they  did  not  cryc  ; 
And  two  long  miles  he  ledd  them  on. 

While  they  for  food  complaine  : 
Stay  here,  quoth  he,  I'll  bring  you  bread. 

When  I  come  back  againe. 


These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand, 

Went  wandering  up  and  downe, 
Butnever  more  could  see  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  towne  : 
Their  prettye  lippes,  with  blackberries. 

Were  all  besmear' d  and  dyed, 
And,  when  they  sawe  the  darksome  night. 

They  sat  them  downe  and  ory'd. 

Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents, 

Till  deathe  did  end  their  grief  ; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  dyed. 

As  wanting  due  relief. 
No  burial  "this"  pretty  "pair" 

Of  any  man  receives. 
Till  Robin-red-breast  jDiously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrathe  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell  ; 
Yes,  fearful!  fiends  did  haunt  his  house, 

His  conscience  felt  an  hell. 
His  barnes  were  flr'd,  his  goodes  consum'd. 

His  landes  were  barren  made  ; 
His  cattle  dyed  within  the  field. 

And  nothing  with  him  stayed. 

And  in  a  voyage  to  Portugal 

Two  of  his  sonnes  did  dye  ; 
And  to  conclude,  himselfe  was  brought 

To  want  and  miserye  : 
He  pawn'd  and  mortgaged  all  his  land 

Ere  seven  years  came  about. 
And  now  at  length  this  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  meanes  come  out : 

The  fellowe,  that  did  take  in  hand. 

These  children  for  to  kill. 
Was  for  a  robbery  judg'd  to  dye. 

Such  was  God's  blessed  will  : 
Who  did  confess  the  very  truth. 

As  here  hath  been  display' d  : 
Their  uncle  having  dyed  in  gaol. 

Where  he  for  debt  was  layd. 

You  that  executors  be  made. 

And  overseers  eke 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless. 

And  infants  mild  and  meek  ; 
Take  you  example  by  this  thing. 

And  yield  to  each  his  right. 
Lest  God,  with  such  like  miserye, 

Y''our  wicked  minds  requite. 

Author  Unkno'wn. 


BDYHnniD, 
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H  !  then  how  sweetly  closed  those  crowded  days ! 
The  minutes  parting  one  by  one  like  rays. 
That  fade  upon  a  summer's  eve. 
But  oh  !  what  charm,  or  magic  numbers 
Can  give  me  back  the  gentle  slumbers 


Those  weary,  happy  days  did  leave  ? 
When  by  my  bed  I  saw  my  mother  kneel, 
And  with  her  blessing  took  her  nightly  kiss  ; 
Whatever  Time  destroys,  he  cannot  this — 
E'en  now  that  nameless  kiss  I  feel. 

Washington  Axlston. 
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The  Flowek  Girl. 

— A.  Psot,  Paris, 


R  FAREWELL, 


M 


T  fairest  cliild,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you  ; 
No  larlc  can  pipe  to  slcies  so  dull  and  gray; 
Yet  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 


Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever, 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long: 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 
One  grand  sweet  song. 

Charles  Kingslet. 
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LUCY, 


SHE  dwelt  among  the  vm- 
troden  ways 
Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none 
to  praise, 
And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a-mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ; 

Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,   and  few 
could  know 
When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  crave,  and,  oh, 
The  diffei-ence  to  me  ! 

William  Wokdswokth. 


THE  GilMHnLS  DF 
THE   CHILEHEN, 

DOWN  the  dimpled  green- 
sward dancing 
Burst  a  flaxen-headed  bevy — 
Bud-lipt  boys  and  girls  advan- 
cing. 
Love's  irregular  little  levy. 

Rows  of  liquid  eyes  in  laughter. 
How  they  glimmer,  how  they 
quiver  ! 

Sparkling  one  another  after 
Like  bright  ripples  in  a  river. 

Tipsy  band  of  rubion's  faces. 
Flushed  with  joy's  ethereal 
spirit  •, 
Make    your    mocks    and    sly 
grimaces 
At  love's  self,   and    do    not 
fear  it. 

Geo.  Daklev. 


HAPPY   EilYS    DF   CHILEHDnE, 


IIILD  of  the  country! 

free  as  air 
Art  thou,  and  as  the 

sunshine  fair  ; 
Born  like  the  lily, 

where  the  dew 
Lies    odorous    when 

the  day  is  new. 
Fed     mid    the    May- 
flowers like  the  bee. 
Nursed  to  music  on 

the  knee, 
Lulled  in  the  breast 

by  that  sweet  tune 
Which    winds   make 

'mong  the  woods  in 
June. 
I  sing  of    thee  ;— 'tis 

sweet  to  sing 


Of  such  a  fair  and  gladsome  thing. 


Child  of  the  country  !  thy  small  feet 
Tread  on  strawberries  red  and  sweet : 
With  thee  I  wander  forth  to  see 
The  flowers  which  most  delight  the  bee  ; 
The  bush  o'er  which  the  throstle  sung 
In  April  while  she  nursed  her  young  ; 
The  dew  between  the  sloe-thorn,  where 
She  bred  her  twins,  the  timorous  hare  ; 
The  knoll,  wrought  o'er  with  wild  blue-bells, 
Where  brown  bees  build  their  balmy  cells  ; 
The  greenwood  stream,  the  shady  pool. 
Where  trouts  leap  when  the  day  is  cool ; 
The  shilfa's  nest  that  seems  to  be 
A  portion  of  the  sheltering  tree. 
And  other  marvels  which  my  verse 
Can  find  no  language  to  rehearse. 


m 
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Child  of  the  country  !  on  the  lawn 
I  see  thee  like  the  bounding  fawn, 
Blithe  as  the  bird  which  tries  its  wing 
The  first  time  on  the  winds  of  spring  -, 
Bright  as  the  sun  when  from  the  cloud 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud  ; 
Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeams, 


Now  groping  trouts  in  lucid  streams, 
Now  spinning  like  a  mill-wheel  round. 
Now  hunting  echo's  empty  sound, 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tree — 
For  climbing's  sake — 'Tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone. 
Or  share  with  thee  thy  venturous  throne. 

Allan  Cunningham. 


NDHDEY'S    CHILD, 


ALONE  in  the  dreary,  pitiless  street. 
With  my  torn  old  dress  and  bare  cold  feet, 
All  day  I've  wandered  to  and  fro. 
Hungry  and  shivering  and  nowhei-e  to  go  ; 
"^he  night's  coming  on  in  darkness  and  dread. 
And  the  chill  sleet  beating  upon  my  bare  head  ; 
Oh  !  why  does  the  wind  blow  upon  me  so  wild  ? 
Is  it  because  I'm  nobody's  child? 

Just  over  the  way  there's  a  flood  of  light, 
And  warmth  and  beauty,  and  all  things  bright ; 
Beautiful  children,  in  robes  so  fair, 
Are  caroling  songs  in  rapture  there. 
I  wonder  if  they,  in  their  blissful  glee. 
Wood  pity  a  poor  little  beggar  like  me. 
Wandering  alone  in  the  merciless  street. 
Naked  and  shivering  and  nothing  to  eat. 

Oh  !  what  shall  I  do  when  the  night  comes  down 
In  its  terrible  blackness  all  over  the  town  ? 
Shall  I  lay  medown  'neath  the  angry  sky. 
On  the  cold  hard  pavements  alone  to  die  ? 
When  the  beautiful  children  their  prayers  have  said. 
And  mammas  have  tucked  them  up  snugly  in  bed. 
No  dear  mother  ever  upon  me  smiled — 
Why  is  it,  I  wonder,  that  I'm  nobody's  child  ? 


No  father,  no  mother,  no  sister,  not  one 
In  all  the  world  loves  me  ;  e'en  the  little  dogs  run 
When  I  wander  too  near  them;  'tis  wondrous  to  see 
How  everything  shrinks  from  a  beggar  like  me  ! 
Perhaps  'tis  a  dream  !  but,  sometimes,  when  I  lie 
Gazing  far  up  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
Watching  for  hours  some  large  bright  star, 
I  fancy  the  beautiful  gates  are  ajar. 

And  a  host  of  white-robed,  nameless  things, 

Come  fluttering  o'er  me  in  gilded  wings  ; 

A  hand  that  is  strangely  soft  and  fair 

Caresses  gently  my  tangled  hair. 

And  a  voice  like  the  carol  of  some  wild  bird. 

The  sweetest  voice  that  was  ever  Jieard — 

Calls  me  many  a  dear  pet  name, 

Till  my  heart  and  spirits  are  all  aflame ; 

And  tells  me  of  such  unbounded  love, 
And  bids  me  come  up  to  their  home  above. 
An  then,  with  such  pitiful,  sad  surprise. 
They  look  at  me  with  their  sweet  blue  eyes. 
And  it  seems  to  me  out  of  the  dreary  night, 
I  am  going  up  to  the  world  of  light. 
And  away  from  the  hunger  and  storms  so  wild — 
I  am  sure  I  shall  then  be  somebody's  child? 

Phila  a.  Case. 


THE  DRFHAH  BDY'S  TALE, 


JTAT,  lady,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake, 
J    And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale  ; 
Ah,  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, — 

'Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale  : 
Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 

And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy ; 
But  in  the  Nile's  proud  fight  he  died, 
And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Poor,  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I, 
When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came, 

Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 
To  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  ! 


To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought, — 
She  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  joy  ; 

For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought, — 
And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy  ! 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud  ; 

My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears  ; 
"Rejoice!  eejoice  !"  still  cried  the  crowd,- 

My  mother  answer'd  with  her  tears  ! 
"Oh,  why  do  tears  steal  down  your  cheek," 

Cried  I,  "while  others  shout  for  joy  ?" 
She  kiss'd  me  ;  and  in  accents  weak. 

She  call'd  me  her  poor  orphan  boy  ! 
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"What  is  an  orphan  boy  ? "  I  said  ; 

When  suddenly  she  gasp'd  for  breath, 
And  her  eyes  closed  !    I  shriek'd  for  aid, 

But  ah  !  her  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 
My  hardships  since  I  will  not  tell ; 

But  now,  no  more  a  parent's  joy — 
Ah,  lady,  I  have  learn' d  too  well 

What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy  ! 


Oh,  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  ! — 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide  ; 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread, — 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 
Lady,  you  weep  ;  what  is't  you  say  ? 

You'll  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  ? 
Look  down,  dear  parents  !  look  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orphan  boy  ! 

Amelia  Opie. 


"HTILLIE    WINKIE, 


\71/EE  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  the  town. 

Up  stairs  and  doon  stairs,  in  his  nicht  gown, 
Tirlin'  at  the  window,  cryin'  at  the  lock, 
"Are  the    weans    in   their  bed  ? — for  it's  now  ten 
o'clock." 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !  are  ye  comin'  ben  ? 

The  cat's  singin'  gay  thrums  to  the  sleepin'  hen. 

The  doug's  speldered  on  the  floor,  and  disna  gie  a 

cheep  ; 
But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie  that  winna  fa'  asleep. 

Onything  bvit  sleep,  ye  rogue  ! — glowerin'   like  the 

moon, 
Rattlin'  in  an  airn  jug  wi'  an  airn  spoon. 


Rumblin',  tumblin'  roun'  about,  crawin'  like  a  cock, 
Skirlin'  like  a  kenna-what — wauknin'  sleepin'  folk. 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !  the  wean's  in  a  creel ! 
Waumblin'  aff  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  vera  eel, 
Ruggin'  at  the  cat's  lug,  and  ravellin'  a'  her  thrums: 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie  ! — See,  there  he  comes  ! 

Weary  is  the  mither  that  has  a  storie  wean, 
A  wee  stumpie  stousie,  that  canna  rin  his  lane. 
That  has  a  battle  aye  m'  sleep  before  he'll  close  an 

ee  ; 
But  a  kiss  frae  aff  his  rosy  lips  gies  strength  anew 

to  me. 

William  Miller. 


THE  INGLESIDE-INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


THE   MOTHER'S    HDFE, 


I S  there,  where  the  winds 
are  singing 
In  the  happy  sum- 
mer-time, 
Wliere   the  raptured 

air  is  ringing 
With   Earth's    music 
heavenward 
springing 
Forest  cliirp,   and 
Tillage  chime  ; 
Is  there,  of  the  sounds 

that  float 
Minglingly,  a    single 
note 
Half  so  sweet,  and  clear,  and  wild. 
As  the  laughter  of  a  child  ? 

Listen  ;  and  be  now  delighted. 

Morn  hath  touch' d  her  golden  strings, 
Ilarth  and  sky  their  vows  have  plighted, 
X/ife  and  light  are  reunited, 

Amid  countless  carollings  ; 
TTet,  delicious  as  they  are, 
Tliere's  a  sound  that's  sweeter  far — 
One  that  makes  the  heart  rejoice 
3Iore  than  all, — the  human  voice  ! 

Organ,  finer,  deeper,  clearer, 

Though  it  be  a  stranger's  tone  ; 
Than  the  winds  or  waters  dearer, 
3Iore  enchanting  to  the  hearer. 

For  it  answereth  his  own. 


But  of  all  its  witching  words, 
Sweeter  than  the  songs  of  birds. 
Those  are  sweetest,  bubbling  wild 
Through  the  laughter  of  a  child. 

Harmonies  from  time-fcouch'd  towers, 

Haunted  strains  from  rivulets. 
Hum  of  bees  among  the  flowers, 
Rustling  leaves,  and  silver  showers, — 

These  ere  long  the  ear  forgets  ; 
But  in  mine  there  is  a  sound 
Ringing  on  the  whole  year  round  ; 
Heart-deep  laughter  that  I  heard. 
Ere  my  child  could  speak  a  word. 

Ah  !  'twas  heard  by  ear  far  purer, 
Fondlier  form'd  to  catch  the  strain — 

Ear  of  one  whose  love  is-  surer  ; 

Her's,  the  mother,  the  endurer 
Of  the  deepest  share  of  pain  ; 

Her's  the  deepest  bliss  to  treasure 

Memories  of  that  cry  of  pleasui-e — 

Her's  to  hoard,  a  lifetime  after. 

Echoes  of  that  infant  laughter. 

Yes,  a  mother's  large  affection. 
Hears  with  a  mysterious  sense  ; 

Breathings  that  evade  detection. 

Whisper  faint  and  fine  inflection, 
Thrill  in  her  with  power  intense. 

Childhood's  honeyed  tones  untaught 

Heareth  she,  in  loving  thought ! 

Tones  that  never  thence  depart. 

For  she  listens — with  her  heart. 

LaMAN  BLANCH.iED. 


CRi^ELE    HYMN, 


HUSH  !  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber, 
Holy  angels  guard  thy  bed  ! 
Heavenly  blessings  without  number 
Gently  falling  on  thj'  head. 

Sleep,  my  babe  ;  thy  food  and  raiment. 
House  and  home  thy  friends  provide  ; 

^11  without  thy  care  or  payment, 
All  thy  wants  are  well  supplied. 

How  much  better  thou  'rt  attended 
Thau  the  Son  of  God  could  be, 

"When  from  heaven  he  descended, 
And  became  a  child  like  thee. 

Soft  and  easy  is  thy  cradle  ; 

Coarse  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay  : 
IV  hen  his  birthplace  was  a  stable, 

And  his  softest  bed  was  hay. 


Blessed  Babe  !  what  glorious  features, — 
Spotless  fair,  divinely  bright  ! 

Must  He  dwell  with  brutal  creatures  ? 
How  coiTld  angels  bear  the  sight. 

Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger 

Cursed  sinners  could  afl'ord. 
To  receive  the  heavenly  stranger  ? 

Did  they  thus  afl'ront  the  Lord  ? 

Soft,  my  child  !  I  did  not  chide  thee. 
Though  my  song  might  sound  too  liard  : 

'Tis  thy  mother  sits  beside  thee, 
And  her  arm  shall  be  thy  guard. 

Yet  to  read  the  shameful  story. 
How  the  Jews  abused  their  King, 

How  they  served  the  Lord  of  glory. 
Makes  me  angry  while  I  sing. 
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See  the  kinder  shepherds  round  Him, 
Where  the  horned  oxen  fed  ; 

Peace,  my  darling,  here's  no  danger, 
Here's  no  ox  anear  thy  bed. 

Mayst  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  Him, 
Trust  and  love  Him  all  thy  days ; 


Then  go  dwell  forever  near  Him, 
See  His  face  and  sing  His  praise  ! 

1  could  give  thee  thousand  kisses. 

Hoping  what  I  most  desire  ; 
Not  a  mother's  fondest  wishes 

Can  to  greater  joys  aspire. 

Isaac  Watts. 


THE   TEMPEST, 


w 


E  were  crowded  in  the  cabin  ; 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  speak  ; 
It  was  midnight  on  the  waters. 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 


'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  shattered  in  the  blast, 

And  to  liear  the  rattling  trumpet 
Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast ! " 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence, 
•   For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath 
While  the  angry  sea  was  roaring, 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 


And  while  thus  we  sat  in  darkness. 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers  : 

"We  are  lost !"  the  captain  shouted. 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"Is  not  God  upon  the  ocean 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ? " 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden. 
And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 

And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor. 
When  the  morn  was  shining  clear. 

Jas.  T.  Fields. 


THE    SLEEPING  BilHE, 


The  baby  wept ; 
The  mother  took  it  from  the  nurse's  arms, 
And  soothed  its  griefs,  and  stilled  its  vain  alarms. 

And  baby  slept. 


Again  it  weeps, 

And  God  doth  take  it  from  the  mother's  arms, 

From  present  pain  and  future  unknown  harms. 

And  baby  sleeps. 

Samuel  Hinds. 


THE  INGLESEDE— INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


WHICH  SHALL  IT  HE  ? 


WHICH  shall  it  be  ?    Wliich  shall  it  be  ? " 
I  look'd  at  John — John  look'd  at  me 
(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  though  my  locks  were  jet); 
And  when  I  found  that  I  must  speak. 
My  voice  seem'd  strangely  low  and  weak  : 
"Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said," 
And  then  I,  listening,  bent  my  head. 
"This  is  his  letter  :  'I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live, 
If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven, 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.'  " 
I  look'd  at  Jolin's  old  garments  worn, 
I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 
Of  poVerty  and  work  and  care, 
Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share  ; 
I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed. 
Of  seven  little  children's  need. 
And  then  of  this.     "Come,  John,"  said  I, 
"We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
A.sleep  ;"     so,  walking  hand  in  hand. 
First  to  the  cradle  liglitly  stepped, 
Where  Lilian,  the  baby,  slept ; 
Her  damp  curls  lay,  like  gold  alight, 
A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white  ; 
Softly  her  father  stoop' d  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  a  loving  way. 
When  dreavn  or  whisper  made  lier  stir, 
Then  huskily  said  John,  "Not  her,  not  her  ! 
We  stopp'd  beside  the  trundle-bed, 
And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed 
Athwart  the  boyisli  faces  there. 
In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair  ; 
I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  cheek 
A  tear  undried.    Ere  John  could  speak. 


"He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 

And  kiss'd  him  as  we  Imrried  by 

Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 

Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace. 

"No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him  !" 

We  whisper'd,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Dick  !  bad  Dick  !  our  wayward  sou. 

Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one — 

Could  he  be  spared  ?    Nay  ;  He  who  gave 

Bids  us  befriend  him  to  his  grave  ; 

Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 

Patient  enough  for  such  as  he  ; 

"And  so,"  said  John,  "I  would  not  dare 

To  send  hiin  from  her  bedside  prayer." 

Then  stole  we  softly  vip  above 

And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 

"Perhaps  for  her  'twould  better  be," 

I  said  to  John.    Quite  silently 

He  lifted  up  a  curl  astray 

Across  her  cheek  in  wilful  way. 

And  shook  his  head  :  "Nay,  love  ;  not  thee,' 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 

Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad. 

Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad — 

So  like  his  father.     "No,  John,  no — 

I  cannot,  will  not,  let  him  go." 

And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way, 

We  could  not  give  one  child  away ; 

And  afterward  toil  lighter  seem'd, 

Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dream' d, 

Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 

We  miss'd  from  its  accustom'd  place  ; 

Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven, 

Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven. 

Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 


THE    CHILEREN'S   HDUR, 


B 


ETWEEN  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  tlie  days  occupations, 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  'chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  tliat  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  tlic  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence  : 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 


They  climb  up  into  my  turret 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  ; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 

Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 
Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine  ! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  tlie  wall, 

Such  au  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart. 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeon 

In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin. 

And  moulder  in  dust  away  ! 

Henky  Wadsworth  Longfellow^. 
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"^  I  TTF.  perfection  of  tlie  providence  for  Childhood  is  easily  acknowledged.    The 
A    care  which  covers  the  seed  of  the  tree  under  tough  husks  and  stony  cases 

provides  for  the  human  plant  the  mother's  breast  and  the  father's  house. 

The  size  of  the  nestler  is  comic,  and  its  tiny  beseeching  weakness  is  com- 
pensated perfectly  by  the  happy  patronizing  look  of  the  mother,  who  is  a  sort  of  high 
reposing  Providence  toward  it.  Welcome  to  the  parents  the  puny  straggler,  strong  in 
his  weakness,  his  little  arms  more  irresistible  than  the  soldiers,  his  lips  touched  with, 
persuasion  which  Chatliam  or  Pericles  in  manhood  had  not.  His  unaffected  lamenta- 
tions Avhen  he  lifts  up  his  voice  on  high,  or,  more  beautiful,  the  sobbing  child — the 
face  aU  liquid  grief,  as  he  tries  to  swallow  his  vexation, — soften  all  hearts  to  pity,  and 
to  mirthful  and  clamorous  compassion.  The  small  despot  asks  so  little  that  all  reason 
and  all  natui-e  are  on  his  side.  His  ignorance  is  more  charming  than  all  knowledge, 
and  his  little  sins  more  bemtching  than  virtue.  His  flesh  is  angel's  flesh,  aU  alive. 
'•Infancy,"  says  Coleridge,  "presents  body  and  spii-it  in  unity;  the  body  is  aU  ani- 
mated." All  day,  between  his  three  or  four-  sleeps,  he  coos  like  a  pigeon  house, 
sputters,  and  spurs,  and  puts  on  his  faces  of  importance ;  and  when  he  fasts,  the  little 
Pharisee  fails  not  to  sound  his  trumpet  before  him.  By  lamplight  he  delights  in  shad- 
ows on  the  wall;  by  daylight,  in  yellow  and  scarlet.  Carry  him  out  of  doors, — ^he 
is  overpowered  by  the  light,  and  by  the  extent  of  natural  objects,  and  is  silent.  Then 
presently  begins  his  use  of  his  fingers,  and  he  studies  power,  the  lesson  of  his  race. 
First  it  appears  in  no  great  harm,  in  architectural  tastes.  Out  of  blocks,  thread- 
spools,  cards  and  checkers,  he  will  build  his  pyramid  \^ith  the  gra^-ity  of  PaUadio. 
"With  an  acoustic  apparatus  of  whistle  and  rattle  he  explores  the  laws  of  sound.  But 
chieflj',  like  his  senior  coiuitrymen,  the  young  American  studies  new  and  speedier 
modes  of  transportation.  Mistrusting  the  cimning  of  his  small  legs,  he  wishes  to  ride 
on  the  necks  and  shoulders  of  all  flesh.  The  small  enchanter  nothing  can  withstand, 
— no  seniority  of  age,  no  gravity  of  character ;  uncles,  aunts,  grandsires,  grandams, 
fall  an  easy  prey :  he  conforms  to  nobody,  all  conform  to  him ;  all  caper  and  make 
mouths,  and  babble  and  chirrup  to  him.  On  the  strongest  shoulders  he  rides,  and 
pulls  the  hah"  of  laiu-elled  heads. 

"The  Cliildhood,"  said  Milton,  "shoAvs  the  man,  as  morning  shows  the  day."  The 
child  realizes  to  every  man  his  own  earliest  remembrance,  and  so  supplies  a  defect  in 
our  education,  or  enables  us  to  live  over  the  rmconscious  history  A\T.th  sympathy  so 
tender  as  to  be  almost  personal  experience. 

Fast, — almost  too  fast  for  the  wistful  curiosity  of  the  parents,  studious  of  the 
witchcraft  of  ciuis  and  dimples  and.broken  words — the  little  talker  grows  to  a  boy. 
He  wallis  daily  among  wonders :  fire,  light,  darkness,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  furni- 
tm-e  of  the  house,  the  red  tin  horse,  the  domestics  who,  like  rude  foster-mothers, 
befriend  and  feed  him — the  faces  that  claim  his  kisses,  are  all  in  tiu-n  absorbing ;  yet 
warm,  cheerful,  and  Anth  good  appetite  the  little  sovereign  subdues  them  without 
knowing  it,  the  new  knowledge  is  taken  up  into  the  life  of  to-day  and  becomes  the 
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means  of  more.  The  blowing  rose  is  a  new  event;  the  garden  fuU  of  flowers  is  Eden 
over  again  to  the  small  Adam;  the  rain,  the  ice,  the  frost,  make  epochs  in  his  Ufe. 
What  a  holiday  is  the  first  snow  in  which  Two-shoes  can  be  trusted  abroad. 

What  art  can  paint  or  gild  any  object  in  after-life  with  the  glow  which  natui'e 
gives  to  the  first  baubles  of  childhood !  St.  Peter's  cannot  have  the  magical  power 
over  us  that  the  red  and  gold  covers  of  our  first  picture-book  possessed.  How  the 
imagination  cleaves  to  the  warm  glories  of  that  tinsel  even  now !  What  entertain- 
ments make  every  day  bright  and  short  for  the  fine  freshman !  The  street  is  old  as 
natui'e ;  the  persons  all  have  their  sacredness.  His  imaginative  life  dresses  all  things 
in  their  best.  His  fears  adorn  the  dark  parts  with  poetry.  He  has  heard  of  wild 
horses  and  of  bad  boys,  and  with  a  pleasing  terror  he  watches  at  his  gate  for  the 
passing  of  those  varieties  of  each  species.  The  first  ride  into  the  country,  the  first 
bath  in  running  water,  the  first  time  the  skates  are  put  on,  the  first  game  out  of  doors 
in  moonlight,  the  books  of  the  nursery,  are  new  chapters  of  joy.  "The  Arabian 
Mghts'  Entertainment,"  "The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,"  "Robinson  Crusoe," 
and  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress," — what  mines  of  thought  and  emotion,  what  a  wardrobe 
to  dress  the  whole  world  withal,  are  in  this  encyclopaedia  of  yoimg  thinking !  And  so 
by  beautiful  traits,  which,  without  art,  yet  seem  the  masterpiece  of  wisdom,  provok- 
ing the  love  that  watches  and  educates  him,  the  little  pilgrim  prosecutes  the  journey 
through  nature  which  he  has  gaily  begun.  He  grows  up  the  ornament  and  joy  "of  the 
house,  which  rings  to  his  glee,  to  rosy  boyhood. 

R.  W.  Emerson'. 

(From  Domestic  Life.) 


HDWS   MY  HDY, 


H 


O,  sailor  of  the  sea  ! 
How's  my  boy— my  boy  ? " 
"What's  your  boy's  uame,  good  wife, 
Aud  iu  wliat  sliip  sailed  he  ?  " 

"My  boy  John- 
He  that  went  to  sea — 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor  ? 
My  boy's  my  boy  to  me. 

'  'You  come  back  from  sea, 

And  not  know  my  Jolin  ? 

I  might  as  well  have  asked  some  landsman. 

Yonder  down  in  the  town. 

There's  not  a  soul  in  all  the  parish 

But  knows  my  John. 

"How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
And  unless  you  let  me  know 
I'll  swear  you  are  no  sailor, 
Blue  jacket  or  no — 

"Brass  buttons  or  no,  sailor. 
Anchor  and  crown  or  no — 
Sure  his  ship  was  the  'Jolly  Briton'" — 
"Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low  !  " 


"And  why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor. 

About  my  own  boy  John  ? 

If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 

I'd  sing  him  over  the  town  ! 

Why  should  I  speak  low,  sailor  ?  "— 

"That  good  ship  went  down." 

"How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor — 
I  was  never  aboard  her. 
Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  aground, 

"Sinking  or  swimming,  I'll  be  bound 
Her  owners  can  afford  her  ! 
I  say,  how's  my  Joliu  ? " — ■ 
"Every  man  on  board  went  down, 
Every  man  aboard  her." 

"How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  sailor  ? 
I'm  not  their  mother — 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  ? 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other  ! 
How's  my  boy — my  boy  ?  " 

Stdnet  Dobell. 
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THE   HAREFDQT  BDY, 


~B 


LESSrNGS  on  thee,  little  man, 
Bax'cfoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
Witli  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes  ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Tlirouglvtliy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace  ! 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy  : 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 
Prince  thou  art — the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-dollared  ride  ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye  : 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy. 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  ! 


0  !  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules. 
Knowledge  nerer  learned  of  schools  : 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 

Of  the  wild  flower's  time  and  place. 
Flight  of  fowl,  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung  ; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
Where 'the  ground-nut  trails  its  Tine, 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine  ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  ! 
For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks. 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks  ; 
Hand  in  hand  witli  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy. 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

O,  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon, 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for  ! 

1  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees ; 


For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played. 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade  ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night : 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall  ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  jjickerel  pond. 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond. 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  Hesperides  ! 
.Still,  as  my  horizon  grew. 
Larger  grew  my  riches,  too. 
All  the  woi'ld  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy. 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

O,  for  festal  dainties  spread. 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread. 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent : 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
While,  for  music,  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir. 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch  ;  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boy  ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man  ! 
Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can  ; 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard, 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  morn  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresli  baptisms  of  tlie  dew  ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat ; 
All  too  soon  these  feet  mvist  hide 
In  the  prison-cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod: 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 
Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 
Happy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground  ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  !  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittiek. 
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Intra ductinn  tn  the  Snngs  of  IimncEncE, 


P 


IPING  down  the  valleys  wild, 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 
And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me  : 

"Pipe  a  song  about  a  lamb  : " 
So  I  piped  with  men-y  cheer. 
"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  : " 
So  I  piped  ;  he  wept  to  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe. 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  : " 
So  I  sung  the  same  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"Piper,  sit  thee  down  and  write 
In  a  book  that  all  may  read — " 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed. 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 
And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 
And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 
Every  child  may  joy  to  hear. 

William  Blake. 


The  Age  of  Innocence. 

(.Sy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.) 


The  Genius  of  German  Litekatuke. 
(Drawn  bj  Adolf  Mendel.    From  "  The  Works  of  Frederick  the  Great.") 


THE  INGLESIDE-YOUTH. 


YOUTH, 


^j^ 


Yoiitli  liatli  a  strong  and  strange  desire  to  try 
All  feelings  on  the  heart. 

P.  J.  Bailey — Festus. 


What  is  Youth  ? — ^A  dancing  "billow, 
"Winds  "behind,  and  rocks  "below ! 

Wordsworth. 


Youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  it  wears, 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  health  and  graveness. 


I  HERE  is  no  more  thrilling  spectacle  than  that  of  a  young  man,  conscious  of 
power,  and  full  of  ambitious  aims  and  generous  impulses,  standing  at  the  door 
of  life's  opportunities,  with  one  foot  already  advanced  upon  the  threshold,  flushed 
with  hope  and  full  of  confidence.  Little  knows  he  the  tests  of  skill  and  strength 
that  will  so  soon  put  him  to  the  proof.  Without  prescience  of  impending  tempests, 
he  takes  his  measures.  What  revelations  vnll  be  made  to  him  in  the  next  five  years  ! 
Happy  will  he  be,  indeed,  if,  with  the  invincible  instinct  of  candor  and  sincerity,  he 
shall  understand,  as  he  sees  successive  hopes  drift  to  their  wreck,  that  nothing  is  lost 
while  honor  and  faith  remain. 

E.  M.  MARvm. 
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THE   BEAUTY   DF  YDUTH, 


"LJ  O  W  Ijeautiful  is  youth, — earlj^  manliood;  early  woman- 
hood , — ^liow  wonderfully  fair !  Wliat  freshness  of  life , 
cleanness  of  blood,  purity  of  breath !  What  hopes ! 
There  is  nothing  too  much  for  the  young  maid  or  man  to 
put  into  their  di-eam,  and  in  their  prayer  to  hope  to  put  in 
their  day.  O,  young  men  and  women  !  there  is  no  picture 
of  ideal  excellence  of  manhood  and  womanhood  that  I  ever 
draw  that  seems  too  high,  too  beautiful  for  young  hearts. 

I  love  to  look  on  these  young  faces,  and  see  the  first- 
lings of  a  young  man's  beard,  and  the  maidenly  bloom 
blushing  over  tlie  girl's  fair  cheek.  I  love  to  see  the  pure 
eyes  beaming  with  joy  and  goodness,  to  see  the  unconscious 
Joy  of  such  young  souls,  impatient  of  restraint,  and  long- 
ing for  the  heaven  which  we  fashion  here. 

So  have  I  seen  in  early  May,  among  the  New  England 
hills,  the  morning  springing  in  the  sky,  and  gradually 
thinning  out  the  stars  that  hedge  about  the  cradle  of  day ; 
and  all  cool  and  fresh  and  lustrous  came  the  morning  light, 
and  a  few  birds  commenced  their  songs,  prophets  of  very 
many  more ;  and  ere  the  sun  was  fairly  up,  you  saw  the 
pinky  buds  upon  the  apple  trees,  and  scented  the  violets  in 
the  morning  air,  and  thought  of  what  a  fresh  and  lordly 
day  was  coming  up  the  eastern  sky. 

Theodore  Parker. 


SPKING.    A  Panel. 
( Painted  by  Rosa  Jameson  Strutt.) 


-'^m- 


MAIEEN    DREAMS, 


I  LOOK  at  you  ia  passionless  pride, 
The  stainless  trust  of  your  maiden  years, 
And  I  wonder  how  much  the  dog  at  your  side 
Knows  of  your  delicate  hopes  and  fears. 

As  wise  as  he  is  he  scarce  can  guess 
All  that  I'd  give  to  take  his  place, 


To  hear  you  those  pretty  thoughts  confess, 
To  sit  at  your  side  and  look  in  your  face. 

My  little  lady,  this  thing  is  sure 

That,  till  upwards  flow  the  sacred  streams, 
No  folly  of  mine  your  heart  shall  lure, 

No  word  of  mine  shall  disturb  your  dreams. 
Waltee  Hekries  Pollock. 


THE  INGLESIDE— YOUTH. 


MAIDENHaDD. 


MAn)EN  !    with   the    meek, 
brown  eyes, 
lu  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies ! 

Thou    whose  locks  outshine  the 

sun, 
Golden  tresses,  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet, 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance, 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse  ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem. 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision. 
When  bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  ? 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by. 
As  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  ? 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more. 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  ? 

O,  thou  child  of  many  prayers  ! 
Life  hath  quicksands, — Life  hath 

snares ! 
Care  and  age  come  unawares  ! 

Like    the    swell  of    some    sweet 

tune, 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 


Maidenhood. 
(Bi/  Marcus  Stone,  A.  E.  A.    By  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  "  Graphic."): 


Childhood  is  the  bough,  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered  ; — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 


Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth. 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 


Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 


O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds,  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 


Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 

Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 

One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 


And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart. 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 

H. W.  Longfellow. 
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HERE'S  TD  THEE,  MY  SCOTTISH  LASSIE, 

HEKE'S  to  thee,   my  Scottish  lassie  !    here's  a  As    it  flashes  through  the  baser  crowd,   like  light- 
,  hearty  health  to  thee  !  iiing  through  a  storm  ; 

For  thine  eye  so  bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  tliy  And  I,  perhaps,  shall  touch  thy  hand,  and  share  thy 

step  so  firm  and  free  ;  looks  of  glee, 

For  all  thine  artless  elegance,   and  all  thy  native  And  for  once,  my  Scottish  lassie,   dance   a  giddy 

grace  ;  dance  with  thee  ! 
For  the  music  of  thy  mirthful  voice,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  thy  face  •  Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  I  shall  thinlc  of 
For  thy  guileless  look  and  speech  sincere,  yet  sweet  ''"'^®  ^^  even, 

as  speech  can  be When  I  see  its  first  and  fairest  star  come  smiling  ud 

Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  hearty  through  heaven  ; 

health  to  thee  !  ^  shall  hear  thy  sweet  and  touching  voice  in  every 

wind  that  grieves. 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish   lassie  !    Though  my  ^^  '*  ^'"^'l^  f™«i  ^^^^  abandon'd  oak  its  wither'd 

glow  of  youth  is  o'er,  ^      autumn  leaves  ; 

And  I,   as  once  I  felt  and  dream' d,  must  feel  and  ^"^  ^^^  S^"""^  of  the  wild  forest,  in  the  stillness  of 

dream  no  more  ;  ^^^  ^^^' 

Though  the  world,  with  all  its  frosts  and  storms,  has  ^  ^'^^^1  ^J^'^^'  ^^  Scottish  lassie,  I  shall  often  think 

chill'd  my  soul  at  last,  "*  ^"^'^  ' 

And   genius   with    the   foodful  looks  of  youthful  Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !     In  my  sad  and 

friendship  pass'd  ;  lonely  hours. 

Though  my  path  is  dark  and  lonely  now,  o'er  this  The  thought  of  thee  comes  o'er  me  like  the  breath 

world's  dreary  sea,  of  distant  flowers  : 

Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  hearty  Like  the  music  that  enchants  mine  ear,   the   sights 

health  to  thee  !  that  bless  mine  eye. 

Like  the  verdure  of  the  meadow,  like  the  azure  of 

Here's  to  thee,  my  Scottish  lassie  !   though  I  know  the  sky 

that  not  for  me  Like  the  rainbow  in  the  evening,  like  the  blossoms 

Is  thine   eye   so   bright,  thy  form  so  light,  and  thy  qq  ^he  tree 

step  so  firm  and  free  ;  Is  the  thought,  my  Scottish  lassie,   is  the  lonely 

Though  thou,  with  cold  and  careless  looks, wilt  often  thought  of  thee. 

pass  me  by, 

Unconscious  of  my  swelling  heart  and  of  my  wist-  Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  ! — here's  a  part- 

f  ul  eye  ;  ing  health  to  thee  ! 

Though  thou  wilt  wed  some  Highland  love,   nor  May  thine  be  still  a  cloudless  lot,  though  it  be  far 

waste  one  thought  on  me,  from  me  ! 

Here's  a  health,  my  Scottish  lassie  !  here's  a  hearty  May  still  thy  laughing  eye  be  bright,  and  open  still 

health  to  thee  !  thy  brow. 

Thy  thoughts  as  pure,  thy  speech  as  free,  thy  heart 

Here's  to  thee,   my  Scottish  lassie!  when  I  meet  as  light  as  now — 

thee  in  the  throng  And,  whatsoe'er  my  after-fate,  my  dearest  toast  shall 

Of  merry  youths  and  maidens  dancing  lightsomely  be  : 

along.  Still  a  health,   my  Scottish  lassie  !    still  a  hearty 

I'll  dream  away  an  hour  or  twain,  still  gazing  on  health  to  thee  ! 

thy  form,  John  Moulteie. 

THE   MAT  gUEEN, 

Y-'^OU  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  There's  many  a  black,  black  eye,  they  say,  but  none 

early,  mother  dear  ;  so  bright  as  mine  ; 

-To-morrow  'ill  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad  There's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there's  Kate  and  Caro- 

New-year ;  line  : 

'Of  all  the  glad  New-year, mother,  the  maddest,  mer-  But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land  they 

riest  day  :  say. 

For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  So  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

Queen  o'  the  May.  Queen  o'  the  May. 
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I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall  never  There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  tlie 

wake,  livelong  day, 

If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins  to  And  I  m  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

break  :  Queen  o'  the  May. 

But  I  must  gather  knots  of   flowers,  and  buds  and 

gai  an  s  g.  y,  ,  ,,      ,,  ^,        t,      ^     i  All  the  valley,  mother,  will  be  fresh  and  green  and 

For  I  m  to  be  Queen  o' the  May,  mother,  I  m  to  be  .. 

^  '  •''  And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the 

hill. 

As  I  came  up  the  valley,  whom  think  ye  should  I  And  the  rivulet  in  the    flowery  dale  '11    merrily 

see,  '  glance  and  play. 

But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the  hazel-  For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

tree  ?  Queen  o'  the  May. 

He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave  him 

■r.   .T,     ^    ,     '^  ,    ,     Tr  ,        T,      ,     1  So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 

But  im  to  be  Queen  o   the  May,  mother,  I  m  to  be  ^,        , 

,    J  ■"  mother  dear. 

Queen  o    the  May.  To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad 

New-year  : 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all  in  To-morrow  '11  be  of  all  the  year  the  maddest,  mer- 

white,  riest  day, 

And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash  of  For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

light.  Queen  o'  the  May. 

They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what  they 

say. 
For  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be  NEW-YEAR'S  EVE. 

Queen  o'  the  May. 

If    you're   waking,    call  me  early,  call   me    early. 
They  say  he's  dying  all  for  love,  but  that  can  never  mother  dear, 

be  :  For  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  New- 
They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother — what  is  year. 

that  to  me  ?  It  is  the  last  New-year  that  I  shall  ever  see. 

There's  many  a  bolder  lad  '11  woo  me  any  summer  Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i'  the  mould  and  think  no 

day,  more  of  me. 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

Queen  o'  the  May.  To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set  :  he  set  and  left  behind 

The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my 
Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrowto  the  green,  peace  of  mind  ; 

And  you'll  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made  And  the  New-year's  coming  up  mother,  but  I  shall 

the  Queen  ;  never  see 

For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  '11  come  from  The  blossoms  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf   upon  the 

far  away,  tree. 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

Queen  o'  the  May. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers  ;  we  had  a 

merry  day  ; 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  wov'n  its  Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made  me 

wavy  bowers,  Queen  of  May  ; 

And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet  And   we    danced  about  the   may-pole  and  in  the 

cuckoo-flowers  ;  hazel  copse. 

And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in  Till  Charles'  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white 

swamjos  and  hollows  gray,  chimney-tops. 

And  I'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I'm  to  be 

Queen  o'  the  May.  „  ,,,.,,,,. 

There's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hills  ;  the  frost  is  on 

the  pane  : 

The  night-winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the  I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again  : 

meadow-grass,  I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  sun  come  out 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten  on  high  : 

as  they  pass  ;  I  long  to  see  a  flov/er  so  befoi'e  the  day  I  die. 
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The  building  rook  "11  eaw  from  the  windy  tall  elm-  Don't  let  Effie  come  to  see   me   till  my  grave  be 

tree,  growing  green  : 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea,  She'll  be  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have  been- 
And  the  swallow  '11  come  back  again  with  summer 


o'er  the  wave, 
;  I  shall 
grave. 


But  I  shall  lie  aloke,  mother,  within  the  mouldering      She'll  find  my  garden-tools  upon  the  granary  floor  ; 
,,,„  Let  her  take  'em  :  they  are  lier's  :  I  shall  never  gar- 
den more  : 


But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to  train  the  rose-bush 
Upon  the  chancel-casement, and  upon  that  grave  of  y-^j^^  j  ggj 

mine.  About  the  parlor  window  and  the  box  of   mignon- 
In  the   early,    early  morning  the   summer  sun   '11  gj-j-g  '  _ 

shine. 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon  the 

]iin  Good-night,  sweet  mother  ;  call  mo  before   the   day 
When  you   are  warm-asleep,   mother,   and   all   the  is  born, 

world  is  still.  -A-H  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  morn  ; 

But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon   the  glad  New- 
year, 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath  the  g^^  jf  you're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother 

waning  light,  dear. 

You'll  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields  at 

night ; 
When  from  the   dry,   dark  wold  the   summer  air  CONCLUSION. 

blows  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  tlie  sword-grass,  and   the   bul- 
rush in  the  pool  ^  thought  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I  am  ; 

And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of  the 
lamb. 

You'll  bury  me,  my  mother,  just  beneath  the  haw-  How  sadly,  I  remember,   rose  the  morning  of   the 

thorn  shade,  year  ! 

And  you'll  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I  am  ^^  ^jjg  i^gfoj-g  tj^g  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the  vio- 

lowlylaid.  let's  here. 

I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother,  I  .shall  hear  you  when 

you  pass. 

With  your  feet  above  my  head  in   the  long  and  O,  sweet  is  the  new  violet  that  c<nnes  beneath  the 

pleasant  grass.  skies, 

And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb's  voice  to  me  that 

.,  ,        ,  111  ni   f       •  cannot  rise, 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you  11  forgive  ^  •      ii  *,     i      i    i      t         i    n  4.1      ^ 

•^  And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers 
me  now  ;  4.1     ^  i  i 

„      ,,  ,  .  .,  T  t       ■  that  blow, 

You'll  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  and  forgive  me  ere  ' 

I  go; 
Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief  be 

wild, 

You    should  not  fret  for  me,   mother,   you    have  It  seem' d  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the  bles- 

another  child.  sed  g^n, 

And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay,  and  yet  His  will 
If   I  can  I'll  come   again,   mother,   from  out  my  "®  done  ! 

restine-place  ■  ^"''  ^'''^^  -'■  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  release  ; 

Tho'  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,   I  shall  look  upon  And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me 

your  face  ;  '^^ords  of  peace. 

Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall   hearken   what 

you  say,  ,  .   ,     t  t).  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice  and  on  his  silver 

And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  1  m  ,    •    , 

tar  away.  ^^^^^  blessings  on  liis  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet 

me  there  ! 

Good-night,  good-night,  when  I  have  said  good-night  O,  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver 

forevermore,  head ! 

And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold  of  A  thousand  times  I  blest  liim,  as  he  knelt  beside  my 

the  door ;  bed. 


And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life  to   me  that  long 
to  go. 
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He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  all  And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the  win- 

the  sin.  dow-bars, 

Now,  the' my  lamp  was  lighted  late,   there's  One  Then  seem'd  to  go  right  up  to  Heaven  and  die  among 

will  let  me  in  :  the  stars. 
Nor  would  I  now  be  well,   mother,   again,   if   that 

could  be.  So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near.    I  trust  it  is.    I 

For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  who  died  for  me.  know 

The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will  have 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the  death-  to  go. 

watch  beat.  And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-day. 

There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and  But,  Eiiie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  I  am  passed 

morning  meet.  away. 
But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your  hand 

in  mine.  And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not  to 

And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  tell  the  sign.  fret ; 

There's  many  worthier  than  I,   would  make  him 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the  angels  happy  yet. 

call :  If  I  had  lived — I  cannot  tell — I  might  have  been  his 

It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the   dark  wife  ; 

was  over  all ;  But  all  these  things  have   ceased  to  be,   with  my 

The  trees  began  to  whisjjcr,  and  the  wind  began  to  desire  of  life. 

roll, 

And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them  call  O  look  !  the  sun  begins  to  rise,  the  heavens  are  in 

my  soul.  a  glow  ; 

He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them  I 

For  lying  broad  awake,  I  thought  of  you  and  Effie  know. 

dear  ;  And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,   and  there  his 

I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer  here:  light  may  shine — 

With  all  my  strength,  I  pray'd  for  both,   and  so  I  Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than 

felt  resign'd,  mine. 
And  up  the  valley  came   a  swell  of    music  on  the 

wind.  O,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this 

day  is  done 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened  in  my  The  voice,  that  now  is  speaking,  may  be  beyond  the 

bed,  sun— 

And  then  did  something  speak  to  me— I  know  not  Forever  and  foi'ever  with  those  just  souls  and  true— 

what  was  said  ;  And  what  is  life  that  we  should  moan  ?  why  make 

For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all  we  such  ado  ? 

my  mind, 

And  up  the  valley  came   again  the   music   on  the  Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a  blessed  home — 

wind.  And  there  to  wait  a  little  while   till  you  and  Effle 

come — 

But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said,   "It's  not  for  To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your 

them  ;  it's  mine."  breast — 

And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it  for  And    the    wicked    cease  from  troubling,   and    the 

a  sign.  weary  are  at  rest. 

Tennyson. 


A 


THE  ISTAYSinE    INN-, 

LITTLE  past  the  village  The  heavy-laden  branches,' 

The  Inn  stood,  low  and  white  ;  Over  the  road  hung  low, 

Green  shady  trees  behind  it,  Deflected  fruit  or  blossom 

And  an  orchard  on  the  right ;  From  the  wayside  well  below  ; 

Where  over  the  green  paling  Where  children,  drawing  water, 

The  red-cheeked  apples  hung,  Looked  up  and  paused  to  see, 

As  if  to  watch  how  wearily  Amid  the  apple-branches, 

The  sign-board  creaked  and  swung.  A  purple  Judas-Tree. 
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The  road  stretched  winding  onward 

For  many  a  weary  mile, — 
So  dusty,  foot-sore  wanderers 

Would  pause  and  rest  awhile  ; 
And  panting  horses  halted. 

And  travelers  loved  to  tell 
The  quiet  of  the  wayside  inn, 

The  orchard,  and  the  well. 

Here  Maurice  dwelt ;  and  often 

The  svinburnt  boy  would  stand 
Gazing  upon  the  distance, 

And  shading  with  his  hand 
His  eyes,  while  watching  vainly 

For  travelers,  who  might  need 
His  aid  to  loose  the  bridle, 

And  tend  the  weary  steed. 

And  once  (the  boy  remembered 

That  morning  many  a  day, — 
The  dew  lay  on  the  hawthorn, 

The  bird  sang  ou  the  spray) 
A  train  of  horsemen,  nobler 

Than  he  had  seen  before, 
Up  from  the  distance  galloped. 

And  halted  at  the  door. 

Upon  a  milk-white  pony, 

Fit  for  a  fairy  queen. 
Was  the  loveliest  little  damsel 

His  eyes  had  ever  seen  : 
A  serving-man  was  holding 

The  leading  rein,  to  guide 
The  pony  and  its  mistress, 

Who  cantered  by  his  side. 

Her  sunny  ringlets  round  her 

A  golden  cloud  had  made, 
While  her  large  hat  was  keeping 

Her  calm  blue  eyes  in  shade  ; 
One  hand  held  fast  the  silken  reins. 

To  keep  her  steed  in  check. 
The  other  pulled  his  tangled  mane, 

Or  stroked  his  glossy  neck. 

And  as  the  boy  brought  water, 

And  loosed  the  rein,  he  heard 
The  sweetest  voice  tliat  thanked  him 

In  one  low  gentle  woixl  ;• 
She  turned  her  blue  eyes  from  him, 

Looked  up,  and  smiled  to  see 
The  hanging  pm-ple  blossoms 

Upon  the  Judas-Tree  ; 

And  showed  it  with  a  gesture, 
Half  pleading,  half  command, 

Till  he  broke  the  fairest  blossom. 
And  laid  it  in  her  hand  ; 


And  she  tied  it  to  her  saddle 

With  a  ribbon  from  her  hair, 
While  her  happy  laugh  rang  gayly, 

Like  silver  on  the  air. 

But  the  champing  steeds  were  rested, — 

The  horsemen  now  spurred  on. 
And  down  the  dusty  highway 

They  vanished  and  were  gone. 
Years  passed,  and  many  a  traveler 

Paused  at  the  old  inn-door. 
But  the  little  milk-white  pony 

And  the  child  returned  no  more. 

Years  passed,  the  apple-branches 

A  deeper  shadow  shed ; 
And  many  a  time  the  Judas-Tree, 

Blossom  and  leaf,  lay  dead  ; 
When  on  the  loitering  western  breeze 

Came  the  bells'  merry  sound, 
And  floweiy  arches  rose,  and  flags 

And  banners  waved  around. 

Maurice  stood  there  expectant ; 

The  bridal  train  would  stay 
Some  moments  at  the  inn-door, 

The  eager  watchers  say ; 
They  come, — the  cloud  of  dust  draws  near- 

'Mid  all  the  state  and  pride. 
He  only  sees  the  golden  hair 

And  blue  eyes  of  the  bride. 

The  same,  yet,  ah,  still  fairer  ; 

He  knew  the  face  once  more 
That  bent  above  the  pony's  neck 

Years  past  at  that  inn-door  ; 
Her  shy  and  smiling  eyes  looked  round. 

Unconscious  of  the  place. 
Unconscious  of  the  eager  gaze 

He  fixed  upon  her  face. 

He  plucked  a  blossom  from  the  tree,^- 

The  Judas-Tree, — and  cast 
Its  purple  fragrance  towards  the  Bride, 

A  message  from  the  Past. 
The  signal  came,  the  horses  plunged,^ 

Once  more  she  smiled  around  : 
The  purple  blossom  in  the  dust 

Lay  trampled  on  the  ground. 

Again  the  slow  years  fleeted. 

Their  passage  only  known 
By  the  height  the  Passion-flower 

Around  the  porch  had  grown  ; 
Ahd  many  a  passing  traveler 

Paused  at  the  old  inn-7ioor. 
But  the  bride,  so  fair  and  blooming, 

The  bride  returned  no  more. 
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One  winter  morning,  Maurice, 
Watcliing  tlie  branclies  bare, 

liustling  and  waving  dimly 
In  the  gray  and  misty  air, 

Saw  blazoned  on  a  carriage 
Once  more  the  well-lvnown  shield, 

The  stars  and  azure  fleurs-de-lis 
Upon  a  silver  field. 

He  looked — was  that  pale  woman, 

So  grave,  so  worn,  so  sad, 
Tlie  child,  once  young  and  smiling. 

The  bride,  once  fair  and  glad  ? 
What  grief  hath  dimmed  that  glory. 

And  brought  that  dark  eclipse 
Ui5on  her  blue  eyes'  radiance. 

And  paled  those  trembling  lips  ? 

"What  memory  of  past  sorrow. 

What  stab  of  present  pain, 
IBrought  that  deep  look  of  anguish. 

That  watched  the  dismal  rain. 
That  watched  (with  the  absent  spirit 

That  looks,  yet  does  not  see) 
The  dead  and  leafless  branches 

Upon  the  Judas-Tree  ? 

The  slow,  dark  months  crept  onward 

Upon  their  icy  way, 
Till  April  broke  in  showers, 

And  Spring  smiled  forth  in  May  ; 


Upon  the  apple-blossoms 

The  sun  shone  bright  again. 
When  slowly  up  the  highway 

Came  a  long  funeral  train. 

The  bells  tolled  slowly,  sadly. 

For  a  noble  spirit  fled  ; 
Slowly,  in  pomp  and  honor. 

They  bore  the  quiet  dead. 
Upon  a  black-plumed  charger 

One  rode,  who  held  a  shield, 
Where  stars  and  azure  fleurs-de-lis 

Shone  on  a  silver  field. 

'Mid  all  that  homage  given 

To  a  fluttering  heart  at  rest. 
Perhaps  an  honest  sorrow 

Dwelt  only  in  one  bi'east. 
One  by  the  inn-door  standing 

Watched  with  fast-dropping  tears 
The  long  procession  passing. 

And  thought  of  bygone  years. 

The  boyish,  silent  homage 

To  child  and  bride  unknown. 
The  pitying,  tender  sorrow 

Kept  in  his  heai't  alone. 
Now  laid  upon  the  cofiin 

With  a  purple  flower,  might  be 
Told  to  the  cold,  dead  sleeper  ; — 

The  rest  could  only  see 
A  fragrant  purple  blossom. 

Plucked  from  a  Judas-Tree. 

Adelaide  A.  Pkoctor. 


THE    GIRL    DF    CSEIZ, 


Oh  never  talk  again  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British  ladies  ; 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

Like  me,  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
-Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blue, 

Nor  fair  her  locks,  like  English  lasses, 
Bow  far  its  own  expressive  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses. 

IPrometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  flre,  that  through  those  silken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  cannot  hide  their  flashes  : 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  tresses, 
Tou'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  feel 

And  curled  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

Our  EnglLsh  maids  are  long  to  woo. 
And  frigid  even  in  possession  ; 


And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view. 
Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession  : 

But  born  beneath  a  brighter  sun, 
For  love  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is, 

And  who, — when  fondly,  fairly  won, — 
Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz  ? 

The  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette. 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble, 
And  if  she  love,  or  if  she  hate. 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble. 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold — 

Howe'er  it  beats,  it  beats  sincerely  ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

'Twill  love  you  long  and  love  you  dearly. 

The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 
Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  mock  denial, 

For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 
Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
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When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spain, 
Slie  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger 

And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 
She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  tlie  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  guitar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hero, 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hesper, 


Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band, 
To  chaunt  the  sweet  and  hallowed  vesper;- 

In  each  her  charms  the  heart  must  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her  ; 
Then  let  not  maids  less  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder  : 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  roam 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is, 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home. 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadiz. 
Byron. 


TWENTY  YEARS   ilG-D, 


I'VE  wander'd  to  the  village,  Tom,   I've  sat  be-  But  the  grapevine  swing  is  ruin' d  now  where  once 
neath  the  tree,  we  play'd  the  beau. 

Upon  the  school-house  play-ground,  which  shelter'd  And  swung  our  sweethearts — "pretty  girls" — just 

you  and  me  ;  twenty  years  ago. 

But  none  were  there  to  greet  me,  Tom,  and  few 


were  left  to  know. 
That  play'd  with  us  upon  the  grass  some  twenty 
years  ago. 


The  spring  that  bubbled  'neath  the  hill,   close  by 

the  spreading  beech. 
Is  very  low — 'twas  once  so  high  that  we  could  al- 
most reach  ; 
The  grass  is  just  as  green,  Tom-barefooted  boys  at      ^^'^  kneeling  down  to  get  a  drink,   dear  Tom,   I 

1  even  started  so  ! 

Were  sporting  just  as  we  did  then,  with  spirits  just      ^o  see  how  much  that  I   am  changed  since  twenty 

as  gay  ;  ^^^""^  ^^o. 

But   the    "master"   sleeps  upon    the    hill,   which, 

coated  o'er  with  snow,  ^ear  by  the  spring,  upon  an  elm,  you  know  I  cut 

Afforded  us  a  sliding  place  just  twenty  years  ago.  your  name,  ^ 

Your  sweetheai't's  just  beneath  it,  Tom,  ana  you 
did  mine  the  same — 
The  old  school-house  is  alter'd  some,  the  benches      Some  heartless  wretch  had  peel'd  the  bark,  'twas 

are  replaced  dying  sure  but  slow, 

By  new  ones,  very  like  the  same  our  pen-knives  had      j^gt  as  the  one  whose  name  was  cut,  died  twenty 

defaced  ;  years  ago. 

But  the  same  old  bricks  are  in  the  wall,   the  bell 

swings  to  and  fro.  My  lids  have  long  been  dry,  Tom,  but  tears  came  in 

It's  music,  just  the  same,  dear  Tom,   'twas  twenty  j-^y  gygg 

years  ago.  j  thought  of  her  I  loved  so  well — those  early  broken 

ties— 
The  boys  were  playing  some  old  game,  beneath  the      ^  visited  the  old  churchyard,  and  took  some  flowers 

same  old  tree—  to  strew 

I  do  forget  the  name  just  now  ;  you've  play'd  the      Upon  the  graves  of  those  we  loved,  some  twenty 

same  with  me  years  ago. 

On  that  same  spot;   'twas  play'd  with  knives,  by 


throwing  so  and  so. 
The  loser  had  a  task  to  do,  there,  just  twenty  years 


The  river's  running  just  as  still,  the  willows  on  its 

side 
Are  larger  than  they  were,  Tom,  the  stream  appears 

less  wide ; 


Some  are  in  the  churchyard  laid,  some  sleep  beneath 

the  sea. 
But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class,  excepting  you  and 

me. 
And  when  our  time  is  come,  Tom,  and  we  are  call'd 

to  go, 
I  hope  they'll  lay  us  where  we  play'd,  just  twenty 

years  ago. 

AUTHOB  UnKNOWT^'. 


THE  INGLESIDE— YOUTH. 


r.vsT  ALL  Repair. 


THE  IJVIPERIAL  GALAXY. 


A  COBBLEK's  Shop, 

(Painted  by  C.  Van  Haanen,    By  Permission  of  T.  McLean^  Esq.) 


THE  INGLESIDE-YOUTH. 


YDUTH  RNB   SEE, 


\/ERSE,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  straying, 
Where  Hope  clung  feeding,  lil^e  a  bee — 
Both  were  mine  !    Life  went  a-maying 
With  Nature,  Hope  and  Poesy, 
When  I  was  young  ! 
When.  I  was  young  ? — All !  woeful  when  [ 
Ah  !  for  tlie  change  'twixt  Now  and  Then  ! 
This  breathing  house  not  built  with  hands, 
This  body  that  does  me  grievous  wrong, 
O'er  airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands. 
How  lightly  then  it  flashed  along  : — 
Like  those  trim  skiils,  unknown  of  yore, 
On  ivinding  lakes  and  rivers  wide. 
That  ask  no  aid  of  sail  or  oar, 
That  fear  no  spite  of  wind  or  tide  ! 
Naught  cared  this  body  for  wind  or  weather. 
When  Youth  and  I  lived  in't  together. 

Flowers  are  lovely  ;  love  is  flower-like  ; 
Friendship  is  a  sheltering  tree  ; 
O  !  the  joys  that  came  down  shower-like 
Of  Friendship,  Love  and  Liberty, 

Ere  I  was  old  ! 
Ere  I  was  old  ?    Ah  !  woeful  ere. 
Which  tells  me,  Youth's  no  longer  here  ! 
O  Youth  !  for  years  so  many  and  sweet, 


'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one  ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  conceit — • 
It  cannot  be  that  thou  art  gone  ! 
Thy  vesper-bell  hath  not  yet  tolled  : 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold  ! 
What  strange  disguise  hast  now  put  on, 
To  make  believe  that  thou  art  gone  ? 
I  see  these  locks  in  silvery  slips, 
This  drooping  gate,  this  altered  size  : 
But  spring-tide  blossoms  on  thy  li^js. 
And  tears  take  sunshine  from  thine  eyes  ! 
Life  is  but  thought  :  so  think  I  will 
That  Youth  and  I  are  house-mates  still. 

Dew-drops  are  the  gems  of  miorning. 
But  the  tears  of  mournful  eve  ! 
Where  no  hope  is,  life's  a  warning 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 

When  we  are  old  : 
That  only  serves  to  make  us  grieve 
With  oft  and  tedious  taking  leave, 
Like  some  poor  nigli-related  guest, 
That  may  not  rudely  be  dismissed, 
Yet  hath  outstayed  his  welcome  while. 
An  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile. 

S.  T.  Coleridge. 


YDUTH  ANH   AGE, 


I  HERE'S  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  That  heavy  chill  has  fi-ozen  o'er  the  fountain  of  our 
it  takes  away,  tears, 

When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis  where  the 

dull  decay  ;  ice  appears. 

'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone, 

which  fades  so  fast.  Though  wit  may  flash  from  fluent  lips,  and  mirth 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,   ere  youth  distract  the  breast, 

itself  be  past.  Through  midnight  hours  that  yield  no  more  their 

former  hope  of  rest ; 

Then  the  few  whose  spirits  float  above  the  wreck  of  'Tis  but  as  ivy-leaves    around  the  ruined   turret 

happiness  wreathe. 

Are   driven   o'er  the  shoals  of   guilt,  or  ocean  of  All  green  and  wildly  fresh  without,  but  worn  and 

excess :  gray  beneath. 

The  magnet  of  their  course  is  gone,  or  only  points 

in  vain  Oh  !  could  I  feel  as  I  have  felt, — or  be  what  I  have 
The  shore  to  which  their  shivered  sail  shall  never  been, 

stretch  again.  Or  weep  as  I  could  once  have  wept,   o'er  many  a 

vanished  scene  ; 

Then  the  mortal  coldness  of   the  soul  like  death  As  springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish 

itself  comes  down  ;  though  they  be, 

It  cannot  feel  for  others'  woes,  it  dare  not  dream  its  So,  midst  the   withered  waste  of   life,  those  tears 


own , 


would  flow  to  me. 


BrRON. 


thet:mperial  galaxy. 


YQUTH  ANn    AG-E, 


Wl 


ITH  clieerful  step  the  traveler 
Pursues  his  early  way, 
■\Vlien  first  the  dimly-dawning  east 
Keveals  the  rising  day. 

He  hounds  along  his  craggy  road, 

He  hastens  np  the  height, 
And  all  he  sees  and  all  he  hears 

Administer  delight. 

And  if  the  mist,  retiring  slow, 
Roll  round  its  wavy  white. 

He  thinks  the  morning  vapors  hide 
Some  beauty  from  his  sight. 

But,  when  behind  the  western  clouds 
Departs  the  fading  day, 


How  wearily  the  traveler 
Pursues  his  evening  way  ! 

Sorely  along  the  craggy  road 
His  painfvil  footsteps  creep, 

And  slow,  with  many  a  feeble  pause. 
He  labors  up  the  steep. 

And  if  the  mists  of  night  close  round. 
They  fill  his  soul  with  fear  ; 

He  dreads  some  unseen  precipice, 
Some  hidden  danger  near. 

So  cheerfully  does  youth  begin 
Life's  pleasant  morning  stage  ; 

Alas  !  the  evening  traveler  feels 
The  fears  of  wary  age  ! 


SOUTHEY. 


The  Veiled  Portrait. 

Sebastlano  del  Pioinba. 


THE  INGLESIDE— MANHOOD-WOMANHOOD. 


MANHOOD-WOMANHOOD. 


Oh  !  ignorant  poor  man  !  what  dost  thou  bear 
Locked  up  within  the  casket  of  thy  breast  ? 

What  jewels  and  what  riches  hast  thou  there  ? 
What  heavenly  treasure  in  so  weak  a  chest  ? 

Sir  J.  Davies. 


A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 

Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  designed, 

Conscious  of  thought. 


Not  she  with  traitorous  kiss  her  Saviour  stung. 
Not  she  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue  ; 
She  while  Apostles  shrank  could  danger  brave, 
Last  at  his  ci'oss  and  earliest  at  his  grave. 

E.  S.  Barret — Woman. 


A  man  can  never  iDecome  a  gentleman  in  manner  nntil  lie  is  a  gentleman  at  heart. 

Dickens. 


Show  me  the  man  yon  honor.    I  know  by  that  symptom,  better  than  any  other, 

what  kind  of   man  you  are  yourself ;  for  you  show  me  what  your  ideal  of  manhood 

is,  what  kind  of  man  you  long  to  be. 

Caeltle. 


THE  IBIPERIAL  GALAXY. 


ISTEnniNG-  BELLS, 


WANDERING  away  on  tired  feet, 
Away  from  the  close  and  crowded  street, 

Faded  shawl  and  faded  gown, 

Unsmoothed  hair  of  a  golden  brown. 

Eyes  once  bright 

With  joyous  light, 
Away  from  the  city's  smoke  and  din, 
Trying  to  flee  from  it  and  sin. 

In  shame  cast  down, 

'Neath  the  scorn  and  frown 
Of  those  who  had  known  her  in  days  that  were  flown. 
The  same  blue  eyes — the  abode  of  tears. 
The  once  light  heart — the  abode  of  fears. 
While  dark  despair  came  creeping  in, 
As  she  fled  from  the  city's  smoke  and  din. 

With  a  yearning  sigh, 

And  a  heart-sick  cry — 
"Oh,  to  wander  away  and  die  ! 
God,  let  me  die  on  my  mother's  grave, 
'Tis  the  only  boon  I  dare  to  crave  ! " 

And  she  struggled  on, 

Witli  a  weary  moan. 

In  the  noon-day  heat. 

From  the  dusty  street ; 
And  they  turned  to  gaze  on  the  fair  young  face. 
And  marveled  much  at  her  beauty  and  grace. 
What  cared  they  if  her  heart  was  aching  ? 
How  knew  they  that  her  heart  was  breaking  ? 

Forth  from  the  West  the  red  light  glowed. 
And  the  weary  feet  still  kept  on  their  road, 
Wand'ring  on  in  the  golden  sheen. 
Where  the  country  lanes  were  fresh  and  green. 
The  red  light  gleamed  on  the  village  tower. 
And  lit  up  the  clock  at  the  sunset  hour  ; 

And  still  her  cry 

Was,  "Oh,  to  die  ! 
God,  let  me  die  on  my  mother's  grave, 
'Tis  the  only  boon  I  care  to  crave  ! " 
The  sun  uprose,  and  the  light  of  day 
Brightly  scattered  the  clouds  of  gray  ; 

And  the  village  was  gay 

For  a  holiday. 
Merrily  echoed  the  old  church  bells, 
Peal  on  peal,  o'er  the  hills  and  dells  ; 
Borne  away  on  the  naorning  breeze 
Over  the  moorland,  over  the  leas  ; 
Back  again  with  a  joyous  clang  ! 
Merrily,  cheerily,  on  they  rang ! 
B\it  they  woke  her  not,  she  slumbered  on. 
With  her  head  laid  down  on  the  cold  gray  stone. 

The  village  was  bright 
In  the  gladsome  light, 
And  the  village  maidens  were  clad  in  white, 
As  side  by  side 
They  merrily  hied. 


In  gay  procession,  to  meet  the  bride  ; 

Strewing  tlie  path  of  the  village  street 

With  choicest  flowers  for  her  dainty  feet. 

A  joyful  chime  of  the  bells  a^^ain, 

To  proclaim  the  return  of  tlie  bridal  train  ; 

A  louder  peal  from  the  old  church-tower 

(As  the  bride  passes  on  through  the  floral  bower. 

With  the  bridegroom  happy,  tender  and  gay). 

And  the  echoes  are  carried  away,  away  ; 

But  they  linger  awhile  o'er  the  tombstones  gray ; 

And  the  sleeper  awakes  with  a  yearning  cry — 

"Oh,  to  die  !  oh,  to  die  ! 

God  let  me  die  on  my  mother's  grave, 

'Tis  all  my  broken  heart  can  crave  !  " 

And  she  lays  her  head  again  on  the  stone, 

With  a  long-drawn  breath  and  a  sobbing  moan  ; 

While  tlie  bridal  train  (with  many  a  thought 

Unspolcen  of  omens  with  evils  fraught) 

Sweeps  down  tlie  path  from  the  old  church  door. 

And  the  bells'  glad  music  is  wafted  once  more 

Over  the  moorland,  over  the  heath — 

But  they  wake  her  not,  for  her  sleep  is  death  ! 


Why  does  the  bridegroom's  cheek  turn  pale  ? 
Why  in  his  eye  such  a  look  of  bale  ? 
Wliy  does  he  totter,  then  quicken  his  pace 
As  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  poor  dead  face  ? 

Oh,  woe  betide. 

That  so  fair  a  bride 
As  she  who  steps  with  such  grace  by  his  side. 
Should  have  faced  grim  death  on  her  wedding-day  ! 
Did  this  thought  trouble  the  bridegroom  gay, 
And  dash  from  his  eye  the  glad  light  away  ? 
I  wist  not ;  for  never  a  word  he  spoke, 
And  soon  from  his  face  the  troubled  look 
Was  gone,  and  he  turned  to  his  beautiful  bride 
With' a.  radiant  smile  and  a  glance  of  pride  : 

And  his  eye  was  briglit. 

And  his  step  was  light. 
As  would  beseem  with  her  by  his  side. 
Oh,  his  smile  is  glad,  and  his  heart  is  brave  ! 
What  cares  he  for  the  dead  on  the  grave  ? 
The  faded  shawl,  and  faded  gown. 
And  unsmoothed  hair  of  golden  brown  ? 
Why  should  the  face  on  the  tombstone  gray 
Trouble  him  so  on  his  wedding-day  ? 
Forgotten  words  that  were  long  since  spoken. 
Thoughts  of  vows  that  were  made  to  be  broken  ? 

Fling  them  away  ! 

Be  joyous  and  gay  ! 
Death  will  never  a  secret  betray. 
Quaft"  the  red  wine,  the  glasses  ring  ; 
Drink,  till  the  gloomy  thoughts  take  wing  ; 
Drink  and  be  merry,  merry  and  glad  ! 
With  a  bride  so  lovely,  who  could  be  sad  ? 


€3 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


Hark  !  the  wedding  bells  are  ringing, 

Over  the  hills  their  echoes  flinging  ; 

Carried  away  on  the  morning  breeze 

Over  the  moorland,  over  the  leas, 

Kiding  back  on  the  zephyr's  wing, 

Joyously,  merrily,  on  tliey  ring  ! 

But  she  will  not  wake,  her  sleep  is  deep, 

And  death  can  ever  a  secret  keep. 

Ah  !  thy  smile  may  be  glad  and  thy  heart  may  be 

brave, 
And  the  secret  be  kept  betwixt  thee  and  the  grave  ; 
But  shouldst  thou  forget  it  for  one  short  day, 
In  the  gloom  of  night,  from  the  tombstone  gray. 
Will  come  the  sound  of  a  wailing  cry — 
"Oh,  to  die  !  oh,  to  die  ' " 


And  the  bride  at  thy  bosom  will  raise  her  head 
In  affright,  as  slie  hears  thee  call  on  the  dead 
In  a  ghastly  dream,  on  whose  wings  are  borne 
The  memories  of  thy  wedding  morn  ! 

Oh,  the  woeful  sight  of  the  pale,  dead  face, 
With  the  cold,  dank  stone  for  its  resting-place  ! 
Oh,  the  mocking  chime  of  the  old  church  bell ! 
It  shall  seem  to  peal  from  the  mouth  of  hell ; 
Into  thy  dreams  it.s  echoes  bringing, 
Merrily,  madly,  ceaselessly  ringing  ! 

The  white  face  sliall  liaunt  thee  ! 

The  bells  tliey  shall  taunt  thee  ! 
Echoed  and  tossed  on  the  witliering  breath 
Of  a  curse  that  shall  cling  round  thy  soul  till  death. 
Charlotte  M.  0-eiffiths. 


A  Social  Kddt— Left  ev  the  Tide. 
{From  the  Fainting  by  jr.  Q.  OrcJuirdson,  R.  A.,  in  the  poiinession  of  A.  Mdcdonald,  Esq  ,Kepplestone,  Aberdeen.) 

lATITHDUT  ilNI]    -WITHIN, 


M 


Y  coachman,  in  the  moonliglit  there, 
Looks  through  the  side-light  of  the  door; 
I  liear  liim  with  his  brethren  swear, 
As  I  could  do, — but  only  more. 


Flattening  his  nose  against  the  pane, 
He  envies  me  my  brilliant  lot, 

Breathes  on  his  aching  fists  in  vain, 
And  dooms  me  to  a  place  more  hot. 


THE  IN GLESIDE-MANHOOD-WOMANHOOD. 


He  sees  me  into  supper  go, 

A  silken  wonder  by  my  side, 
Bare  arms,  bare  slioulders,  and  a  row 

Of  flounces,  for  tlie  door  too  wide. 

He  thinlvs  how  liappy  is  my  arm 

Neath  its  Wliite-gloved  and  jewell'd  load  ; 
And  wishes  me  some  dreadful  harm. 

Hearing  the  merry  corks  explode. 

Meanwhile  I  inly  curse  the  bore 
Of  hunting  still  the  same  old  coon, 

And  envy  him,  outside  the  door, 
In  golden  quiets  of  the  moon. 


The  winter  wind  is  not  so  cold 
As  the  bright  smile  he  sees  me  win, 

jSTor  the  host's  oldest  wine  so  old 
As  our  poor  gabble  sour  and  thin. 

I  envy  him  the  ungyved  prance 
By  which  his  freezing  feet  he  warms, 

And  drag  my  lady's  chains  and  dance 
The  galley-slave  of  dreary  forms. 

Oh,  could  he  have  my  share  of  din. 

And  I  his  quiet ! — past  a  doubt 
'Twould  still  be  one  man  bored  within. 

And  just  another  bored  without. 

James  Kussell\Lowell. 


THE    RECDNCILIATIDN, 


A  S  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

7^      And  pluck'd  the  ripen'd  ears, 

We  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 

We  fell  out — I  know  not  why — 

And  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

And  blessings  on  the  falling-out 

That  all  the  more  endears, 


When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  ! 
For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years. 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
Oh,  there  above  the  little  grave. 

We  kiss'd  again  with  tears. 

Alfred  Tennyson" 


R  PSALM    DF   LIFE, 

WHAT  THE   HEART   OF  THE   YOCNG   MAN   SAID   TO   THE   PSALMIST. 


I  ELL  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
"Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  !" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  !    Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal  ; 
"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,' ' 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Ai-t  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  bi'ave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 
In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 


Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 
Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing, 

AVith  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Henky  Wadsworth  Longfellovt. 
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FDRG-ET  ME    NDT, 


G 


O,  youth  beloved,  in  distant  glades, 
New  friends,  new  hopes,  new  joys  to  find, 
Yet  sometimes  deign,  'midst  fairer  maids, 

To  think  on  her  thou  leav'st  behind. 
Thy  love,  thy  fate,  dear  youth,  to  share. 

Must  never  be  my  happy  lot, 
But  thou  mayst  gram  this  humble  prayer, 

I'orget  me  not,  forget  me  not ! 


Yet  should  the  thought  of  my  distress 

Too  painful  to  thy  feelings  be, 
Heed  not  the  wish  I  now  express, 

Nor  ever  deign  to  think  on  me  ; 
But,  oh,  if  grief  thy  steps  attend, 

If  want,  if  sickness  be  thy  lot. 
And  thou  require  a  soothing  friend  ; 

Forget  me  not,  forget  me  not  ! 

Amelia  Opie. 


-S^^3- 


THE    WEB    DF   LIFE, 


N 


Y  life,  which  was  so  bright  and  plain, 

Has  now  become  a  tangled  skein. 

Yet  God  still  holds  the  thread  ; 

Weave  as  I  may,  His  hand  doth  guide 

The  shuttle's  course,  however  wide 

The  chain  in  woof  be  wed. 

One  weary  night,  when  months  went  by, 
I  plied  my  loom  with  tear  and  sigh. 
In  grief  unnamed,  untold  ; 


But  when  at  last  the  morning's  light 

Bi'oke  on  my  vision,  fair  and  bright 

There  gleamed  a  cloth  of  gold. 

And  now  I  never  lose  my  trust. 
Weave  as  I  may — and  weave  I  must — 

That  God  doth  hold  the  thread  ; 
He  guides  my  shuttle  on  its  way. 
He  makes  complete  my  task  each  day  ; 

What  more,  then,  can  be  said  ? 

Claka  J.  MOOEE. 


COUNTRY   LIFE, 


^JhE  faU  of  kings, 

The  rage  of   nations,  and  tiie  crusli  of 

states, 
Move  'liot  the  man  wlio,  from  the  world 

escaped, 
In  still  retreats,  and  flowery  solitudes, 
To  Natm-e's  voice  attends,  from  month  to 

month, 
And  day  hj  day,  through  the  revolving 

year ; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape ; 
Ptrels  all  her  sweet  emotions  at  his  heart ; 
Takes  what  she  liberal  gives,  nor  thinks 

of  more. 
He,  when  young    Spring  j)rotrudes    the 

bursting  gems, 
Marks  the  first  hud,  and  sucks  the  health- 
ful gale 
Into  his  freshened  soul ;  her  genial  hours 
He  full  enjoys  ;  and  not  a  beauty  blows. 


And  not  an  opening  blossom  breathes,  in 
vain. 

In  Summer  he,  beneath  the  living  shade,. 

Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempe  wont  to  wave, 

Or  Hfemus  cool,  reads  what  the  muse,  of 
these 

Perhaps,  has  in  immortal  numbers  sung; 

Or  what  she  dictates  writes ;  and  oft,  an 
eye 

Shot  round,  rejoices  in  the  vigorous  year. 

When  Autumn's  yellow  lustre  gilds  the 
world, 

And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  field, 

Seized  by  the  general  joy,  his  heart  dis- 
tends 

With  gentle  throes;  and,  through  the 
tepid  gleams 

Deep  musing,  then  he  best  exerts  his  song. 

Even  Winter  wild  to  him  is  full  of  bliss. 

The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste, 
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Abrupt  and  deep,  stretched  o'er  the  buried 

earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.     At  night  the 

skies, 
Disclosed,  and  kindled,  by  refining  frost. 
Pour  every  lustre  on  the  exalted  eye. 
A  friend,  a  book,  the  stealing  houi's  secure, 
And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.    "With 

swift  wing. 
O'er  land  and  sea  imagination  roams  ; 
Or  truth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  his  being,  and  unfolds  his  powers  ; 
Or  in  his  breast  heroic  virtue  burns. 
The  touch  of  kindi'ed  too  and  love  he  feels  ; 
The  modest  eye,  whose  beams  on  his  alone 
Ecstatic  shine  ;  the  little  strong  embrace 
Of  prattling  children,  twined  around  his 

neck. 
And  emulous  to  please  him,  calling  forth 
The  fond  parental  soul.    ISTor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he    sternly 

scorns ; 
Eor  happiness  and  true  ]3hilosophy 
Are  of  the  social  still,  and  smiling  kind. 
This  is  the  life  which  those  who  fret  in 

guilt. 
And  guilty  cities,  never  knew ;  the  life 
Led  by  primeval  ages,  uncorrupt, 
"WTien  angels  dwelt,  and  God  himself , with 

man! 
O  Nature !  all-sufficient !  over  all ! 
Enrich  me  with  the  knowledge   of   thy 

works ! 


Snatch  me  to  heaven ;  the  rolling  Avonders 
there, 

World  beyond  world,  in  infinite  extent, 

Profusely  scattered  o'er  the  blue  immense, 

Show  me;  their  motions,  periods,  and 
their  laws. 

Give  me  to  scan ;  through  the  disclosing 
deep 

Light  my  blind  way  :  the  mineral  strata 
there ; 

Thi'ust,  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable 
world ; 

O'er  that  the  rising  system,  more  com- 
plex, 

Of  animals  ;  and  higher  still,  the  mind. 

The  varied  scene  of  quick-compounded 
thought. 

And  where  the  mixing  passions  endless 
shift— 

These  ever  open  to  my  ravished  eye ; 

A  search,  the  flight  of  time  can  ne'er  ex- 
haust ! 

But  if  to  that  unequal — if  the  blood, 

In  sluggish  streams  about  my  heart, 
forbid 

That  best  ambition — under  closing  shades, 

Inglorious,  lay  me  by  the  lowly  brook, 

And  whisper  to  my  dreams.  From  thee 
begin. 

Dwell  all  on  thee,  with  thee  conclude  my 
song ; 

And  let  me  never,  never  stray  from  thee ! 

ThOMPSOIS-'S   SEASOIfS. 


<0!^i' 


RURAL   LIFE    IN   ENGLANL, 


TN  rural  occupation  there  is  nothing  mean  and  debasing.  It  leads  a  man  forth  among 
-*-  scenes  of  uatui'al  grandem-  and  beauty ;  it  leaves  him  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  operated  upon  by  the  purest  and  most  elevating  of  external  influences.  The  man 
of  refinement,  therefore,  finds  nothing  revolting  in  an  intercourse  with  the  lower  orders 
of  rui'al  life,  as  he  does  when  he  casually  mingles  with  the  lower  orders  of  cities.  He 
lays  aside  his  distance  and  reserve,  and  is  glad  to  waive  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
to  enter  into  the  honest  heartfelt  enjoyments  of  common  life.  Indeed  the  very  amuse- 
ments of  the  country  bring  men  more  and  more  together,  and  the  sound  of  hound  and 
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horn  blend  all  feelings  into  harmonj.  I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  nobil- 
ity and  gently  are  more  popular  among  the  inferior  orders  in  England  than  they  are 
in  any  other  country ;  and  why  the  latter  have  endured  so  many  excessive  pressures 
and  extremities,  without  repining  more  generally  at  the  unequal  distribution  of  fortune 
and  privilege. 

To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society  may  also  be  attributed  the  rural 
feeling  that  runs  tlirough  British  literature ;  the  frequent  use  of  illustrations  from 
rural  life ;  those  incomparable  descriptions  of  nature  which  abound  in  the  British 
poets,  that  have  continued  down  from  "The  Flower  and  the  Leaf  "  of  Chaucer,  andhave 
brought  into  our  closets  all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the  dewy  landscape.  The 
pastoral  writers  of  other  countries  appear  as  if  they  had  paid  Nature  an  occasional 
visit,  and  become  acquainted  with  her  general  charms ;  but  the  British  poets  have 
revelled  with  her — they  have  wooed  her  in  her  most  secret  haunts — they  have  watched 
her  minutest  caprices.  A  spray  could  not  tremble  in  the  breeze — a  leaf  could  not 
rustle  to  the  ground — a  diamond  di'op  could  not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fragrance 
could  not  exhale  from  the  humble  violet,  nor  a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the 
morning,  but  it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate  observers,  and 
wrought  up  into  some  beautiful  morality. 

"WASHrNGTOiT  Ievestg. 


THE   ALPINE    SHEEP, 


w 


HEN  on  my  ear  your  loss  was  knell' d, 
And  tender  sympathy  npburst, 
A  little  spring  from  memory  "weU'd, 
Which  once  had  quench'd  my  bitter  thirst. 


And  I  was  fain  to  bear  to  yon 

A  jjortion  of  its  mild  relief, 
That  it  might  be  as  healing  dew, 

To  steal  some  fever  from  your  grief. 

After  onr  child's  untroubled  breath 

Up  to  the  Father  took  its  way, 
And  on  our  home  the  shade  of  Death 

Like  a  long  twilight  haunting  lay, 

And  friends  came  round,  with  us  to  weep 

Her  little  spirit's  swift  remove. 
The  story  of  the  Alpine  sheep 

Was  told  to  us  by  one  we  love. 

They,  in  the  valley's  sheltering  care. 

Soon  crop  the  meadow's  tender  prime, 
And  when  the  sod  grows  brown  and  bare. 

The  shepherd  strives  to  make  them  climb- 
To  airy  shelves  of  pasture  green. 

That  hang  along  the  mountain's  side, 
Wliere  grass  and  iJowers  tosether  lean, 

And  down  through  mist  the  sunbeams  slide. 


But  naught  can  tempt  the  timid  things 
The  steep  and  rugged  paths  to  try, 

Though  sweet  the  shepherd  calls  and  sings. 
And  sear'd  below  the  pastures  lie. 

Till  in  his  arms  their  lambs  he  takes, 

Along  the  dizzy  verge  to  go  ; 
Then,  heedless  of  the  rifts  and  breaks. 

They  follow  on,  o'er  rock  and  snow. 

And  in  those  pastures,  lifted  fair, 
More  dewy-soft  than  lowland  mead, 

The  shepherd  drops  his  tender  care. 
And  sheep  and  lambs  together  feed. 

This  parable,  by  Nature  breathed. 
Blew  on  me  as  the  south  wind  free 

O'er  frozen  brooks,  that  flow  unsheathed 
From  icy  thraldrom  to  the  sea. 

A  blissful  vision,  through  the  night. 
Would  all  my  happy  senses  sway. 

Of  the  good  Shepherd  on  the  height, 
Or  climbing  up  the  starry  way, 

Holding  our  little  lamb  asleep, — 
While,  like  the  murmur  of  the  sea. 

Sounded  that  voice  along  the  deep, 
Saying,  "Arise  and  follow  me  !" 

Maeia  White  Lowtell. 
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MOTHEKLT  LOVE. 

— E.  Zu€f/€l,  Munich, 

THE    HDMESTEill]. 


r^ROM   the  old  squire's   dwelling,   gloomy  and 
grand, 
Stretching  away  on  either  hand, 
Lie  fields  of  broad  and  fertile  land. 

Acres  on  acres  everywhere. 

The  look  of  smiling  plenty  wear. 

That  tells  of  the  master's  thoughtful  care. 


Sleek  cows  down  the  pasture  take  their  ways, 
Or  lie  in  the  shade  through  the  sultry  days, 
Idle,  and  too  full-fed  to  graze. 

Ah  !  you  might  wander  far  and  wide, 
Nor  find  a  spot  in  the  country's  side 
So  fair  to  see  as  our  valley's  pride  ! 
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Here  blossoms  the  clover,  white  and  red, 
Here  the  heavy  oats  in  a  tangle  spread, 
And  the  millet  lifts  her  golden  head  ; 

And,  ripening,  closely  neighbored  by 
Fields  of  barley  and  pale  white  rye,' 
The  yellow  wheat  grows  strong  and  high. 

And  near,  untried  through  the  summer  days. 
Lifting  their  spears  in  the  sun's  fierce  blaze. 
Stand  the  bearded  ranks  of  the  maize. 

Straying  over  the  side  of  the  hill, 
The  sheep  run  to  and  fro  at  will, 
Nibbling  of  short  green  grass  their  fill. 

How,  just  beyond,  if  it  will  not  tire 
Your  feet  to  climb  this  green  knoll  higher. 
We  can  see  the  pretty  village  spire  ; 

And,  mystic  haunt  of  the  whippoorwills, 
The  wood,  that  all  the  background  fills. 
Crowning  the  tops  to  the  mill-creek  hills. 

There,  miles  away,  like  a  faint  blue  line, 
Whenever  the  day  is  clear  and  fine. 
You  can  see  the  track  of  a  river  shine. 

Near  it  a  city  hides  unseen, 

Shut  close  the  verdant  hills  between, 

As  an  acorn  set  in  its  cup  of  green. 

And  right  beneath,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
The  little  creek  flows  swift  and  still. 
That  turns  the  wheel  of  Dovecote  mill. 

Nearer  the  grand  old  house  one  sees 

Fair  rows  of  thrifty  apple-trees. 

And  tall  straight  pears  o'ertopping  these. 

And  down  at  the  foot  of  the  garden,  low. 
On  a  rustic  bench,  a  pretty  show. 
White  bee-hives,  standing  in  a  row. 


Here,  trimmed  in  sprigs,  with  blossoms,  each 

Of  the  little  bees  in  easy  reach. 

Hang  the  boughs  of  the  plum  and  peach. 

At  the  garden's  head  are  poplars  tall. 

And  peacocks,  making  their  harsh,  loud  call. 

Sun  themselves  all  day  on  the  wall. 

And  here  you  will  find  on  every  hand 
Walks  and  fountains  and  statues  grand, 
And  trees  from  many  a  foreign  land. 

And  flowers,  that  only  the  learned  can  name, 
Here  glow  and  burn  like  a  gorgeous  flame, 
Putting  the  poor  man's  blooms  to  shame. 

Far  away  from  their  native  air 

The  Norway  pines  their  green  dress  wear  ; 

And  larches  swing  their  long,  loose  hair. 

Near  the  porch  grows  the  broad  catalpa  tree, 
And  o'er  it  the  grand  wistaria 
Born  to  the  purple  of  royalty. 

There  looking  the  same  for  a  weary  while^ 
'Twas  built  in  this  heavy,  gloomy  style — 
Stands  the  mansion,  a  grand  old  xsile. 

Always  closed,  as  it  is  to-day. 

And  the  proud  squire,  as  the  neighbors  say, 

Frowns  each  unwelcome  guest  away. 

Though  some,  who  knew  him  long  ago, 
If  you  ask,  will  shake  their  heads  of  snow. 
And  tell  you  he  was  not  always  so, 

Though  grave  and  quiet  at  any  time. 

But  that  now,  his  head  in  manhood's  prime 

Is  growing  white  as  the  winter's  riiue. 

Phcebe  Gary. 


THDUG-HTS   IN  R   G-ARDEN, 


HOW  vainly  men  themselves  amaze 
To  win  the  palm,  the  oak,  or  bays. 
And  their  incessant  labors  see 
Crown' d  from  some  single  herb  or  tree. 
Whose  short  and  narrow  verged  shade 
Does  prudently  their  toils  upbraid  ; 
While  all  the  flowers  and  trees  do  close 
To  weave  the  garlands  of  Repose. 


Fair  Quiet,  have  I  found  thee  here. 
And  Innocence,  thy  sister  dear  ? 
Mistaken  long,  I  sought  you  then 
In  busy  companies  of  men  : 
Your  sacred  plants,  if  here  below. 
Only  among  the  plants  will  grow  : 
Society  is  all  but  rude 
To  this  delicious  solitude. 
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The  Garden. 


JNo  white  nor  red  was  ever  seen 

So  amorous  as  this  lovely  green. 

Fond  lovers,  cruel  as  their  flame, 

-Cut  in  these  trees  their  mistress'  name  : 

Little,  alas,  they  know  or  heed 

How  far  these  beauties  her  exceed  ! 

Tair  trees  !  where'er  your  barks  I  wound, 

INo  name  shall  but  your  own  be  found. 


When  we  have  run  our  passion's  heat 
Love  hither  makes  his  best  retreat  : 
The  gods,  who  mortal  beauty  chase, 
Still  in  a  tree  did  end  their  race  : 
Apollo  hunted  Daphne  so 
Only  that  she  might  laurel  grow  ; 
And  Pan  did  after  Syrinx  speed 
Not  as  a  nymph,  but  for  a  reed. 
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What  wondrous  life  this  is  I  lead  ! 
Ripe  apples  drop  about  my  head  ; 
The  luscious  clusters  of  the  vine 
Upou  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine  ; 
The  nectarine  and  curious  peach 
Into  my  hands  themselves  do  reach  ; 
Stumbling  on  melons,  as  I  pass, 
Ensnared  with  flowers,  I  fall  on  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  mind  from  pleasure  less 

Withdraws  into  its  happiness— 

The  mind,  that  ocean  where  each  kind 

Does  straight  its  own  resemblance  find  ; 

Yet  it  creates,  transcending  tliese. 

Far  other  worlds,  and  other  seas  ; 

Annihilating  all  that's  made 

To  a  green  thought  in  a  green  shade. 

Here  at  the  fountain's  sliding  foot 
Or  at  some  fruit  tree's  mossy  root, 
Casting  the  body's  vest  aside 
My  soul  into  the  boughs  does  glide  ; 


There,  like  a  bird,  it  sits  and  sings, 
Then  whets  and  claps  its  silver  wings. 
And,  till  prepared  for  longer  flight. 
Waves  in  its  plumes  the  various  light. 

Such  was  that  happy  Garden  state 
While  man  there  walk'd  without  a  mate  :: 
After  a  place  so  pure  and  sweet. 
What  other  help  could  yet  be  meet  ? 
But  'twas  beyond  a  mortal's  share 
To  wander  solitary  there  : 
Two  paradises  are  in  one. 
To  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

How  well  the  skilful  gardener  drew 
Of  flowers  and  herbs  this  dial  new  ! 
Where,  from  above,  the  milder  sun 
Does  through  a  fragrant  zodiac  run  : 
And,  as  it  works,  th'  industrious  bee 
Computes  its  time  as  well  as  we. 
How  could  such  sweet  and  wholesome  hours 
Be  reckoH'd,  but  with  herbs  and  flowers  ! 

Andrew  Makvel.- 


G^ 


THE    USE    nr  FLOWERS, 


UD  might  have  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 

Enough  for  great  and  small. 
The  oak  tree  and  the  cedar  tree, 

Without  a  flower  at  all. 
We  might  have  had  enough,  enough. 

For  every  want  of  ours, 
For  luxury,  medicine,  and  toil. 

And  yet  have  had  no  flowers. 

Then,  wherefore,  wherefore  were  they  made, 

All  dyed  with  rainbow-light. 
All  fashion' d  with  supremest  grace, 

Upspringing  day  and  night : — 


Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low, 

And  on  the  mountains  high, 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  no  man  passes  by  ? 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not, — 

Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ?^ 
To  minister  delight  to  man. 

To  beautify  the  earth  ; 
To  comfort  man, — to  whisper  hope, 

Whene'er  his  faith  is  dim. 
For  Who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 

Will  care  much  more  for  him  ! 

Maet  Howitt^ 


TD   R  MDUNTSIN  EAISY, 

On  turning  one  down  witlj  the  Plough,  in  April,  1786. 


w 


EE,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r, 

Thou  bonnie  gem. 

Alas  !  it's  no  thy  neelDor  sweet, 
■The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. 


Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth  ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield. 
High  shelt'ring  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield^ 
But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod,  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 
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There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawy  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise  ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

An  low  thou  lies  ! 

iSuch  is  the  fate  of  artless  Maid, 
tSweet  flow' ret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 
By  love's  simplicity  betray' d. 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soil'd,  is  laid 

Low  i'  the  dust. 

.'Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  Bard, 

■On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd  ; 

XTnskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore. 


Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er 


Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n. 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink. 
Till,  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink ! 

Ev'n  thou  who  mourn'st  the  Daisy's  fate. 
That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date  ; 
Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crush' d  beneath  the  furrow's  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom  ! 

RoB'T  Burns. 


SDNNET, 


I  O  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
'Tis  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven, — to  breathe  a  prayer 
I"ull  in  the  smile  of  the  blue  firmament. 
Who  is  more  happy,  when,  with  heart  content, 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass,  and  reads  a  debonair 


And  gentle  tale  of  love  and  languishment  ? 

Returning  home  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  the  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by  : 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 

John  ELeats. 


-^^ty\ 
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THE    PLnUGHMAN, 


GLEAS  the    browu    path  to  meet  his  coulter's 
gleam.! 
Lo  !  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking  team, 
With  toil's  bright  dewdrops  on  his  sunburnt  brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough  ! 


First  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  sun. 

Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done. 

Line  after  line,  along  the  bursting  sod, 

Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have  trod  ; 

Still  where  he  treads  the  stubborn  clods  divide. 

The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  wide  ; 

Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  turf  upheaves. 

Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves  ; 

Up  the  steep  hillside,  where  the  laboring  train 

Slants  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain. 

Through  the  moist  valley,  clogg'd  ^^^th  oozing  clay. 

The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way  ; 

At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound. 

The  swinging  ploughshare  circles  glistening  round, 


Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  waste  appears. 
And  weary  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 
These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings  ; 
This  is  the  page  whose  letters  shall  be  seen 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  green  ; 
This  is  the  scholar  whose  immortal  pen 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men  ; 
These  are  the  lines  that  heaven-commanded  Toil 
Shows  on  his  deed, — the  charter  of  the  soil ! 
O  gracious  Mother,  whose  benignant  breast 
"Wakes  us  to  life,  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest. 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime. 
Mock  with  their  smile  the  wrinkled  front  of  Time  I 
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We  stain  thy  flowers, — they  blossom  o'er  the  dead  ; 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread  ; 
O'er  the  red  field  that  trampling  strife  has  torn 
Waves  the  gi'een  plumage  of  thy  tassell'd  corn  ; 
Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain, 
Still  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain. 

Yet,  O  our  Mother,  while  uncounted  charms 

Steal  round  our  hearts  in  thine  embracing  arms. 

Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay. 

And  thy  fond  sweetness  waste  our  strength  away. 

No  !  by  these  hills  whose  banners  now  display' d 

In  blazing  cohorts  Autumn  has  array' d  ; 

By  yon  twin  summits,  on  whose  splintery  crests 


The  tossing  hemlocks  hold  the  eagles'  nests  ; 
By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens. 
And  feeds  with  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines,- 
True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  shall  toil 
To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil  ; 
And,  true  to  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind. 
If  her  chain'd  ban-dogs  Faction  shall  unbind. 
These  stately  forms,  that,  bending  even  now, 
Bow'd  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  plough, 
Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land, 
The  same  stern  iron  in  the  same  right  hand. 
Till  o'er  their  hills  the  shouts  of  triumph  run  ; 
The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  ploughshare  won  ! 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE    USEFUL   PLDUEH, 


A  COUNTRY  life  is  sweet ! 
In  moderate  cold  and  heat. 
To  walk  in  the  air,  how  pleasant  and  fair  ! 
In  every  field  of  wheat. 

The  fairest  of  flowers,  adorning  the  bowers. 
And  every  meadow's  brow  ; 
So  that  I  say,  no  courtier  may 
Compare  -svith  them  who  clothe  in  gray, 
And  follow  the  useful  plough. 


They  rise  with  the  morning  lark, 
And  labor  till  almost  dark  ; 

Then  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  to  sleep  ; 
While  every  pleasant  pai'k 

Next  morning  is  ringing  with  birds  that  are 
singing 
On  each  green,  tender  bough. 

With  what  content  and  merriment 

Their  days  are  spent,  whose  minds  are  bent 
To  follow  the  useful  ploiigh  ! 

AUTHOE  UXKN'O'^VN. 
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THE   BLDDE    HDRSE, 


AJMBARRA  is  a  dainty  steed, 

Strong,  black,  and  of  a  noble  breed. 
Full  of  fire  and  full  of  bone. 
With  all  his  line  of  fathers  known  ; 
Fine  his  nose,  his  nostril  thin 
But  blown  abroad  with  the  pride  within  ! 
His  mane  is  like  a  rivcr  flowing, 
And  his  eyes  like  embers  glowing 
In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
And  his  pace  as  swift  as  light. 

Look — how  'round  his  straining  throat 
Grace  and  shifting  beauty  float ; 
Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins. 
And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his  veins- 
Richer,  redder,  never  ran 
Through  the  boasting  heart  of  man. 
He  can  trace  his  lineage  higher 
Than  the  Bourbon  dare  aspire — 


Douglas,  Guzman,  or  the  Guelph, 
Or  O'Brien's  blood  itself  ! 


He,  who  hath  no  peer,  was  born, 

Here  upon  a  red  March  morn  ; 

But  his  famous  fathers  dead 

Were  Arabs  all,  and  Ai-ab  bred, 

And  the  last  of  that  great  line 

Trod  like  one  of  a  race  divine  ! 

And  yet — he  was  but  friend  to  one 

Who  fed  him  at  the  set  of  sun. 

By  some  lone  fountain  fringed  with  green  ; 

With  him,  a  roving  Bedouin, 

He  lived  (none  else  would  he  obey 

Through  all  that  hot  Arabian  day)— 

And  died  untamed  upon  the  sands 

Where  Balkh  amidst  the  desert  stands. 

B.  W.  PUOCTER  (BaHEY  CoitNTTAlL). 
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'  I  IS  harvest  tide,  and  a  trem- 
ulous quiver 
Ripples  across  the  broad  beas 
of  grain , 
The  breezes  whisper  the  news 
to  the  liver, 
That  harvest  time  has  come 
again  ' 
And  the  nver,  ■ivrapt  in  its  se- 
cret, hushes 
Then    carries    its   tale   to   the 
bwaying  lushes, 
Who  nod  their  heads  m  solemn 
pride  , 
But  the   listemng   birds    that 

lound  them  tjrong 
Break  blithely  foi  th  lu   j  ijous 
song — 
"Hun  ah  f 01  the  iipe  corn  far 

and  wide  ' 
Hurrah  for  the  golden  har- 
vest tide  '" 
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At  eventide  glad  earnest  voices 
Unite  in  chorus  pure  and  strong  : 

The  weary  son  of  toil  rejoices. 

And  the  children  join  the  harvest  song 

Until  when  the  ruddy  sunset  flushes 
Die  out  in  the  west,  the  chorus  hushes, 


And  a  chant  of  jiraise  for  wants  supplied 
Goes  up  to  Him  who  gives  the  grain  ; 

And  then  all  hearts  break  forth  again — 
"Thank  God  for  the  ripe  corn  far  and  wide  ! 
Thank  God  for  the  joyous  harvest-tide  ! " 

Geo.  Weatherly. 


THE    HARVEST  TIME, 


"'HK  summer  days  had  come  and  gone, 

And  o'er  the  fields  of  golden  grain 
The  reapers'  song  rang  cheerily, 

For  harvest  time  had  come  again. 
The  lassies — bless  their  bonny  hearts  !  — 

With  many  a  smile  our  hearts  did  cheer; 
But  brown-eyed  Nora — ah  !  Tny  heart 

Ran  mad  with  Joy  when  she  came  near. 

Of  this  and  that  ere  long  we  talked, 

Till  Nora  in  a  sober  fit, 
On  "  "Reaping  that  which  we  have  sown," 

Began  to  moralize  a  bit. 


Then  whispered  I,  "Ah  !  Nora  dear, 
Can  you  not  think  how  long  ago, 

iVithin  that  little  heart  of  yours. 
The  seeds  of  love  I  tried  to  sow  ? 

"How  rich  a  harvest  that  dear  heart 

Will  yield  to  me,  I  cannot  say. 
But  if  there's  aught  awaits  me  there, 

I  am  a  happy  man  to-day  !" 
And  then,  amid  the  golden  sheaves, 

Ere  yet  the  t\vilight  did  begin, 
I  opened  wide  my  longing  arms. 

And  gathered  my  sweet  harvest  in. 


HiiRYEST    SDNE, 


I  HE  wind  blows  in  at  early  morn 
Across  the  rix3pling  sea. 
And  dances  along  o'er  the  rustling  corn, 

That  welcomes  it  lovingly. 
Ah,  summer  breeze,  caress  while  you  may  ! 

Bees,  linger  with  your  humming  ! 
I'or  the  golden  grain  will  be  gathered  to-day. 

The  harvesters  are  coming  ! 


The  wind  blows  in  at  eve  again. 

Across  the  shimmering  sea. 
But  seeks  in  vain  for  the  rustling  grain 

It  had  wooed  so  lovingly ; 
For  the  corn  is  cut,  and  the  golden  sheaves 

Lie  heaj)ed  in  the  cliff-side  meadow, 
So  it  passes  on  to  the  nodding  leaves. 

And  dallies  with  them  in  the  shadow. 


E'en  now  you  may  hear  their  joyous  shout 

Far  down  in  the  shady  lane, 
Where  the  little  brook  ■ivinds  in  and  out. 

And  hides  and  peeps  forth  again. 
See  now  they  are  passing  the  lowing  herds. 

And  the  pool  where  darts  the  swallow, 
And  their  song  wafts  up  with  the  song  of  birds, 

Right  down  from  the  leafy  hollow  : 


And  now  once  more  the  joyous  words 

Ring  out  o'er  the  sun-lit  sea, 
And  with  ripple  of  waves  and  lay  of  birds 

Make  sweetest  melody. 
For  toil  is  o'er,  and  a  thankful  song 

From  every  heart  is  springing. 
And  the  workers'  words  seem  to  linger  long 

And  still  you  can  hear  them  singing : 


"Hurrah  for  the  work  begun  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  golden  grain  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  ripening  sun  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  fresh' ning  rain  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  work  begun  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  golden  grain  ! " 


"Hurrah  for  good  work  done  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  golden  grain  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  ripening  sun  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  fresh' ning  rain  ! 
Hurrah  for  good  work  done  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  golden  grain  !" 
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THE   REiLFER, 


B 


EHOLD  her  single  in  tlie  field, 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lass  ! 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself  ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 
O  listen  !  for  the  vale  profound 
Is  overflowing  v^^ith  the  sound. 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travelers  in  some  shady  haunt 
Among  Arabian  sands ; 
No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 


Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ! 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending; 
I  listened  till  I  had  my  fill ; 
And  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 

William  Wordswokth. 
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Tkom  Ml  Workshop  \\  indov 

HOMEj  SWEET   HDME, 


?  1\/r  ID  pleasures  and  palaces,though  we  may  roam, 
l~|     Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 

home  ! 
A  charm  from  the  sides  seems  to  follow  us  there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with 
elsewhere. 

Home,  home  !    Sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home ! 


An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  ; 
O,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ! 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  came  at  my  call : 
Give  me  these,  and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all  t 

Home,  home  !    Sweet  home  ! 

There's  no  place  like  home  ! 

John  Howard  Payisie. 
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T 


HERE  are  three  words  that  sweetly  blend, 
That  on  the  heart  are  graven  ; 

A  precions  soothing  balm  they  lend — 
They're  Mother,  Home,  and  Heaven  ! 


They  twine  a  -(VTeath  of  beauteous  flowers, 
Which,  placed  on  memory's  urn, 

Will  e'en  the  longest,  gloomiest  hours 
To  golden  sunlight  turn  ! 

They  form  a  chain,  whose  every  link 
Is  free  from  base  alloy  ; 


A  stream  where  whosoever  drinlis 
Will  find  refreshing  joy  ! 

They  build  an  altar  where  each  day 

Love's  oflfering  is  renewed  ; 
And  peace  illumes  with  gonial  ray 

Life's  darliened  solitude  ! 

If  from  our  side  the  first  has  fled. 

And  Home  be  but  a  name. 
Let's  strive  the  narrow  patli  to  tread. 

That  we  the  last  may  gain  ! 

Maey  J.  MUCKLE. 


MnttLEr;   HnmE,   Heavan, 


T 


HREE  words  fall  sweetly  on  my  soul 

As  music  from  an  angel  lyre. 
That  bid  my  spirit  spurn  control 

And  upward  to  its  source  aspire  ; 
The  sweetest  sounds  to  mortals  given 
Are  heard  in  Mother,  Home,  and  Heaven. 

Dear  Mother !  ne'er  shall  I  forget 
Tliy  brow,  thine  eye,  thy  pleasant  smile  ! 

Though  in  the' sea  of  death  hath  set 
Thy  star  of  life,  my  guide  awhile. 

Oh,  never  shall  thy  form  depart 

Jrom  the  bright  pictures  in  my  heart. 


And  lilie  a  bird  that  from  the  flowers. 
Wing-weary  seelcs  her  wonted  nest, 

My  spirit,  e'en  in  manhood's  hours. 
Turns  back  in  childhood's  Home  to  rest; 

The  cottage,  garden,  hill  and  stream. 

Still  linger  like  a  pleasant  dream. 

And  while  to  one  engulfing  grave. 
By  time's  swift  tide  we're  driven. 

How  sweet  the  thought  that  every  wave 
But  bears  us  nearer  Heaven  ! 

Tliere  we  shall  meet  when  life  is  o'er. 

In  that  blest  Home,  to  part  no  more. 

Wm.  Goldsmith  Bkown. 


|^««S- 


G-rEat  Popular  l^uEStinns  ara  LlEcid'Ed  at  the  FirEsidE, 


From  Mr.  Garfield's  speech,  delivered  at  the  Chicago  ConventiOE 


I  HA  YE  seen  tlie  sea  lashed  into  a  invy  and  tossed  into  a  spray,  and  its  grandeur 
moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man.  But  I  remember  that  it  is  not  the  billows,  but 
the  calm  level  of  the  sea  from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measmred.  When  the 
storm  has  passed,  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean,  when  sunlight  bathes  its 
smooth  surface,  then  the  astronomer  and  siu'vej'or  takes  the  level  from  which  he 
measures  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths.  Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  your  pre- 
sent temper  may  not  mark  the  healthful  pulse  of  our  people.  When  our  enthusiasm 
has  passed,  when  the  emotions  of  this  hour  have  subsided,  we  shall  find  the  calm 
level  of  public  opinion  below  the  storm  from  which  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty  people 
iire  to  be  measured,  and  by  which  theu-  final  action  will  be  determined.    Not  here  in 
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tMs  briUiaut  circle,  where  fifteen  thousand  men  and  Avomea  are  assemlbled,  is  tlie 
destiny  of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed;  not  here,  where  I  see  the  enthusiastic  faces  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  delegates,  waiting  to  cast  their  votes  into  the  urn  and 
determine  tlie  choice  of  their  party;  but  by  four-  million  Republican  firesides,  where 
the  thoughtful  fathers,  with  wives  and  children  about  them,  with  calm  thoughts 
inspired  bj^  love  of  home  and  love  of  country,  mth  the  history  of  the  past,  the  hopes- 
of  the  future,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  and  blessed  oui' 
nation  in  days  gone  by, — there  Grod  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall  determine  the 
wisdom  of  oiu'  work  to-night. 

J.  A.  Garfield. 


Chatswokth  House  pkom  the  Southtvest. 


HOMES    DF  ENG-LAND, 


"Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  laud  ?" — Marmion. 


THE  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 


The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound, 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam  ; 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 
Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 
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The  merry  homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told, 
■Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  morn  ; 
A11  other  sounds,  at  that  still  time. 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 


The  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

AndTound  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves  ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  birds  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  forever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 

Felicia  Hejians. 


HnME, 
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HERE  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride. 

Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside  -, 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth. 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 

The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enchanting  shoresi 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
JNor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air  ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole; 
For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace. 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest. 


A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife, 
Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of  life  ! 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye 
An  angel-guard  of  loves  and  graces  lie  ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
Where  shall  that  land, that  spot  of  earth  be  found? 
Art  thou  a  man? — a  patriot? — look  around  ; 
Oh,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam, 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home. 
James  Montgomery. 


WE   ARE    SEVEN, 


^A  simple  Child, 

That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  Girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air. 
And  she  was  wildly  clad  : 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair  ; 
— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 


"Sisters  and  bi'others,  little  Maid, 
How  many  may  you  be  ? " 
"How  many  ?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  you  tell.' 
She  answered,  "Seven  are  we  : 
And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie. 
My  sister  and  my  brother  ; 
And,  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother." 
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"You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea, 
Yet  ye  are  seven  ! — I  j)ray  you  tell, 
Sweet  Maid,  how  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  Maid  reply, 
"Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  : 
Two  of  us  in  the  church-yard  lie, 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree." 

"Yoxi  run  about,  my  little  Maid, 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive  ; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid, 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  Maid  replied, 

"Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's 

door, 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 
And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

And  often  after  sun-set,  Sir, 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 


I  take  my  little  porringer, 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  sister  Jane  ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain  ; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid  ; 
And  ,when  the  grass  was  dry. 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide. 

My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go. 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 

"How  many  are  you,  then?"  said  I, 
"If  they  two  are  in  heaven?" 
Quick  was  the  little  Maid's  reply, 
"O  Master  !  we  are  seven," 

"But  they  are  dead ;  those  two  are  dead  ! 
Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !" 
'Twas  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 
The  little  Maid  would  have  her  will, 
And  said,  "Nay,  we  are  seven  !" 

Wordsworth. 


CDNSTANTIUS  RNB  THE   LIDN, 


A  PORTAL  of  the  arena  opened,  and  tlie  combatant,  with  a  mantle  thro-wn  over 
his  face  and  figm-e,  was  led  into  the  siuTOundeiy.  The  lion  roared  and  ramped 
against  the  bars  of  his  den  at  the  sight.  The  guard  put  a  sword  and  buckler  into  the 
lands  of  the  Christian,  and  he  was  left  alone.  He  drew  the  mantle  from  his  face,  and 
bent  a  slow  and  fii'm  look  around  the  amj)hitheatre.  His  fine  countenance  and  lofty- 
bearing  raised  a  universal  shout  of  adniu-ation.  He  might  have  stood  for  an  Apollo 
<3ncountering  the  Pj'thon.  His  eye  at  last  turned  on  mine.  Could  I  believe  my  senses  ? 
Constantius  was  before  me. 

All  my  rancor  vanished.  An  hour  past  I  could  have  struck  the  betrayer  to  the 
heart, — I  could  have  called  on  the  severest  vengeance  of  man  and  heaven  to  smite  the 
destroyer  of  my  child.  But  to  see  him  hopelessly  doomed,  the  man  whom  I  had  hon- 
ored for  his  noble  qualities,  whom  I  had  even  loved,  whose  crime  was,  at  the  worst, 
but  the  crime  of  giving  way  to  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  bewilder  the  heart 
of  man ;  to  see  that  noble  creature  flung  to  the  savage  beast,  dying  in  tortui'es,  torn 
piecemeal  before  my  eyes,  and  his  misery  wrought  by  me,  I  would  have  obtested  heaven 
and  earth  to  save  him.  But  my  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  My  limbs 
refused  to  stir.  I  would  have  thrown  myself  at  the  feet  of  Nero  ;  but  I  sat  like  a  man 
of  stone — pale — paralyzed — the  beating  of  my  pulse  stopped — my  eyes  alone  alive. 


The  Gladiatou's  \Vife. 
{Painted  by  E.  Blair  Lcigldon.    Royal  Academy,  ISS-i.) 
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The  gate  of  the  den  was  thrown  back,  and  the  lion  rushed  in  with  a  roar  and  a 
bound  that  bore  him  half  across  the  arena.  I  saw  the  sword  glitter  in  the  air :  when 
it  waved  again,  it  was  covered  with  blood.  A  howl  told  that  the  blow  had  been  dilven 
home.  The  lion,  one  of  the  largest  from  Numidia,  and  made  furious  by  thirst  and 
hunger,  an  animal  of  prodigious  power,  crouched  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  make  sure  of 
his  prey,  crept  a  few  paces  onward,  and  sprang  at  the  victim's  throat.  He  was  met  by 
a  second  wound,  but  his  impulse  was  irresistible.  A  cry  of  natui-al  horror  rang  round 
the  amphitheatre.  The  struggle  was  now  for  an  instant,  life  or  death.  They  rolled 
over  each  other ;  the  lion,  reared  upon  his  hind  feet,  with  gnashing  teeth  and  distended 
talons,  plunged  on  the  man  ;  again  they  rose  together.  Anxiety  was  now  at  its  wild- 
est height.  The  sword  now  swung  around  the  champion's  head  in  bloody  circles. 
They  fell  again,  covered  with  blood  and  dust.  The  hand  of  Constantius  had  grasped 
the  lion's  mane,  and  the  furious  bounds  of  the  monster  could  not  loose  his  hold ;  but 
his  strength  was  evidently  giving  way, — he  still  struck  his  terrible  blows,  but 
each  was  weaker  than  the  one  before ;  till,  collecting  his  whole  force  for  a  last  effort, 
he  darted  one  mighty  blow  into  the  lion's  throat,  and  sank.  The  savage  beast  yelled, 
and  spouting  out  blood,  fled  howling  around  the  arena.  But  the  hand  still  grasped 
the  mane,  and  the  conqueror  was  di'agged  whuiing  through  the  dust  at  his  heels.  A 
universal  outcry  now  arose  to  save  him,  if  he  were  not  already  dead.  But  the  lion, 
though  bleeding  from  every  vein,  was  still  too  terrible,  and  all  shrank  from  the  hazard. 
At  last  the  grasp  gave  way,  and  the  body  lay  motionless  on  the  ground. 

What  happened  for  some  moments  after,  I  know  not.  There  was  a  struggle  at  the 
portal ;  a  female  forced  her  way  through  the  guards,  and  flung  herself  upon  the  victim. 
The  sight  of  a  new  prey  roused  the  lion ;  he  tore  the  ground  with  his  talons ;  he  lashed 
his  streaming  sides  with  his  tail ;  he  lifted  up  his  mane  and  bared  his  fangs  ;  but  his 
approaching  was  no  longer  with  a  bound ;  he  dreaded  the  sword,  and  came  snuffing 
the  blood  on  the  sand,  and  stealing  around  the  body  in  circuits  still  diminishing. 

The  confusion  in  the  vast  assemblage  was  now  extreme.  Voices  innumerable 
called  for  aid.  Women  screamed  and  fainted,  men  burst  into  indignant  clamors  at 
this  prolonged  cruelty.  Even  the  hard  hearts  of  the  populace,  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  the  sacrifice  of  life,  were  roused  to  honest  curses.  The  guards  grasped  their 
arms,  and  waited  but  for  a  sign  from  the  emperor.     But  Nero  gave  no  sign. 

I  looked  upon  the  woman's  face ;  it  was  Salome !  I  sprang  upon  my  feet.  I  called 
on  her  name, — called  on  her,  by  every  feeling  of  natm-e,  to  fly  from  that  place  of  death, 
to  come  to  my  arms,  to  think  of  the  agonies  of  all  that  loved  her. 

She  had  raised  the  head  of  Constantius  on  her  knee,  and  was  wiping  the  pale  vis- 
age with  her  hair.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice,  she  looked  up,  and,  calmly  casting 
back  the  locks  from  her  forehead,  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me.  She  still  knelt ;  one  hand 
supported  the  head, — with  the  other  she  pointed  to  it  as  her  only  answer.  I  again  ad- 
jured her.  There  was  the  silence  of  death  among  the  thousands  around  me.  A  fire 
flashed  into  her  eye, — her  cheek  burned, — she  waved  her  hand  with  an  air  of  superb 
sorrow. 

"  I  am  come  to  die,"  she  uttered,  in  a  lofty  tone.  "  This  bleeding  body  was  my 
husband, — I  have  no  father.  The  world  contains  to  me  but  this  clay  in  my  arnls.  Yet," 
and  she  kissed  the  ashy  lips  before  her,  "  yet,  my  Constantius,  it  was  to  save  that 
father  that  youi'  generous  heart  defied  the  peril  of  this  hour.    It  was  to  redeem  him 
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from  the  hand  of  evil  that  you  abandoned  your  quiet  home!  Yes,  cruel  father,  here 
lies  the  noble  being  that  threw  open  your  dungeon,  that  led  you  safe  through  the  con- 
flagration, that,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  liberty,  only  sought  how  he  might  serve  and 
protect  you."  Tears  at  length  fell  in  floods  from  her  eyes.  "  But,"  said  she,  in  a  tone 
of  wild  power,  "he  was  betrayed,  and  may  the  Power  whose  thunders  avenge  the 
cause  of  His  people,  pour  down  just  retribution  upon  the  head  that  dared" — 

I  heard  my  own  condemnation  about  to  be  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  my  own 
child.  Wound  up  to  the  last  degree  of  suffering,  I  tore  my  hair,  leaped  upon  the  bars 
before  me,  and  plunged  into  the  arena  by  her  side.  The  height  stunned  me;  I 
tottered  a  few  paces  and  fell.  The  lion  gave  a  roar  and  sprang  upon  me.  I  lay 
helpless  under  him,  I  heard  the  gnashing  of  his  white  fangs  above. 

An  exulting  shout  arose.  I  saw  him  reel  as  if  struck, — gore  filled  his  jaws. 
Another  mighty  blow  was  driven  to  his  heart.  He  sprang  high  in  the  air  with  a  howl. 
He  dropped ;  he  was  dead.     The  amphitheatre  thundered  with  acclamations. 

With  Salome  clinging  to  my  bosom,  Constantius  raised  me  from  the  ground.  The 
roar  of  the  lion  had  roused  him  from  his  swoon,  and  two  blows  saved  me.  The  fal- 
chion had  broken  in  the  heart  of  the  monster.  The  whole  multitude  stood  up,  suppli- 
cating for  our  lives  in  the  name  of  filial  piety  and  heroism.  N'ero,  devil  as  he  was, 
dared  not  resist  the  strength  of  popular  feeling.  He  waved  a  signal  to  the  guards ; 
the  portal  was  opened,  and  my  children,  sustaining  my  feeble  steps,  showered  with 
garlands  from  innumerable  hands,  slowly  led  me  from  the  arena. 

George  Ceoly. 


THE   G-LADIATDR, 


THEY  led  a  lion  from  his  den, 
The  lord  of  Afric's  sun-scorched  plain; 
And  there  he  stood,  stern  foe  of  men, 

And  shook  his  flowing  mane. 
There's  not  of  all  Rome's  heroes,  ten 

That  dare  abide  this  game. 
His  bright  eye  nanght  of  lightning  lacked ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  cataract. 
They  brought  a  dark-haired  man  along, 

Whose  limbs  with  gy^^es  of  brass  were  bound; 
Youthful  he  seemed,  and  bold,  and  strong. 

And  yet  unscathed  of  wound. 
Blithely  he  stepped  among  the  throng. 

And  careless  threw  around 
A  dark  eye,  such  as  courts  the  path 
Of  him  who  braves  a  Dacian's  wrath. 

Then  shouted  the  plebeian  crowd, — 
Rung  the  glad  galleries  with  the  sound  ; 

And  from  the  throne  there  spake  aloud 
A  voice, — "Be  the  bold  man  vinbound  ! 

And,  by  Rome's  sceptre,  yet  unbowed. 
By  Rome,  earth's  monarch  crowned. 

Who  dares  the  bold,  the  unequal  strife, 

Though  doomed  to  death,  shall  save  his  life." 


Joy  was  upon  that  dark  man's  face  : 
And  thus,  vnth  laughing  eye,  spake  he  : 

"Loose  ye  the  lord  of  Zaara's  waste. 
And  let  my  arms  be  free  : 

'He  has  a  martial  heai't,'  thou  sayest ; 
But  oh  !  who  will  not  be 

A  hero,  when  he  fights  for  life. 

For  home  and  country,  babes  and  wife  ? 

"And  thus  I  for  the  strife  prepare  : 
The  Thracian  falchion  to  me  bring, 

But  ask  th'  imperial  leave  to  spare 
The  shield, — a  useless  thing. 

Were  I  a  Samnite's  rage  to  dare. 
Then  o'er  me  would  I  fling 

The  broad  orb  ;  but  to  lion's  wrath 

The  shield  were  but  a  sword  of  lath." 

And  as  he  bared  the  shining  blade. 
And  springs  he  on  the  shaggy  foe  ; 

Dreadful  tlie  strife,  but  briefly  played  ; — 
The  desert-king  lies  low  : 

His  long  and  loud  death-howl  is  made  ; 
And  there  must  end  the  show. 

And  when  the  multitude  were  calm, 

The  favorite  freedman  took  the  palm. 
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"Kneel  down,  Rome's  emperor  beside  !" 
He  knelt,  that  dark  man  ; — o'er  his  hrow 

"Was  thrown  a  wreath  in  crimson  dyed  ; 
And  fair  words  gild  it  now  : 

■"Thou  art  the  bravest  youth  that  ever  tried 
To  lay  a  lion  low  ; 

And  from  our  presence'forth  thou  go'st 

To  lead  the  Dacians  of  our  host." 

"Then  flushed  his  cheek,  but  not  with  pride. 
And  grieved  and  gloomily  spake  he  : 

■"My  cabin  stands  where  blithely  glide 
Proud  Danube's  waters  to  the  sea  : 

.1  have  a  young  and  blooming  bride, 
And  I  have  children  three  : — 

No  Roman  wealth  or  rank  can  give 

Such  joy  as  in  their  arms  to  live. 


"My  wife  sits  at  the  cabin  door. 

With  throbbing  heart  and  swollen  eyes  ;- 
While  tears  her  cheek  are  coursing  o'er, 

She  speaks  of  sundered  ties  ; 
She  bids  my  tender  babes  deplore 

The  death  their  father  dies  ; 
She  tells  these  jewels  of  my  home, 
I  bleed  to  please  the  rout  of  Rome. 

"I  cannot  let  those  cherubs  stray 
Without  their  sire's  protecting  care  ; 

And  I  would  chase  the  griefs  away 
Which  cloud  my  wedded  fair." 

The  monarch  spoke  ;  the  guards  obey ; 
The  gates  unclosed  are  : 

He's  gone  !  No  golden  bribes  divide 

The  Dacian  from  his  babes  and  bride. 

J.  A.  Jones. 


HECTDR  AND  ANDRDMACHE, 


ANDROMACHE. 

'XjTJtLL  Hector  leave  me  for  the  fatal  plain, 
W    Where,  fierce  with  vengeance  for  Patroclus 
slain, 

Stalks  Peleus'  ruthless  son  ? 
'Who,  when  thou  glid'st  amid  the  dark  abodes, 
To  hurl  the  spear  and  to  revere  the  Gods, 

■    Shall  teach  thine  Orphan  one  ? 

HECTOR. 

"Woman  and  wife  beloved — cease  thy  tears  ; 
JMy  soul  is  nerved — the  war-claug  in  my  ears  ! 

Be  mine  iu  life  to  stand 
'Troy's  bulwark  !  fighting  for  our  hearths,  to  go, 
.In  death  exulting,  to  the  streams  below, 

Slain  for  my  father-land  ! 


ANDROMACHE. 

No  more  I  hear  thy  martial  footsteps  fall — 
Thine  arms  shall  hang,  dull  trophies,  on  the  wall- 
Fallen  the  stem  of  Troy  ! 
Thou  go'st  where  slow  Cocytus  wanders, — where 
Love  sinks  in  Lethe,  and  the  sunless  air 

Is  dark  to  light  and  joy  ! 


Longing  and  tliought — yea,  all  I  feel  and  think 
May  in  the  silent  sloth  of  Lethe  sink. 

But  my  love  not  ! 
Hark,  the  wild  swarm  is  at  the  walls  ! — I  hear  ! 
Gird  on  my  sword — Beloved  one,  dry  the  tear — 

Lethe  for  love  is  not ! 

Schiller. 


HECTDR  AND  ANERDMACHE, 
(Iliad,  Lib.  vi.) 


SHE  rushed  to  meet  him  :  the  nurse  following 
Bore  on  her  bosom  the  unsaddened  child, 
A  simple  babe,  prince  Hector's  well-loved  son. 
Like  a  star  shining  when  the  world  is  dark. 
Scamandrius,  Hector  called  him ;  but  the  rest 
JSfamed  him  Astyanax,  the  city's  prince, 
Because  that  Hector  only,  had  saved  Troy. 
Tie,  when  he  saw  his  son,  smiled  silently ; 
While,  dropping  tears,  Andromache  pressed  on. 
And  clung  to  his  hands,  and  spake,  and  named  his 
name. 

"Hector,  my  best  one,  thine  own  nobleness 
JVIust  needs  undo  thee.    Pity  hast  thou  none 

Tor  this  young  child  and  this  most  sad  myself, 
'WIio  soon  shall  be  thy  widow,  since  that  soon 


The  Greeks  will  slay  thee  in  the  general  rush ; 

And  then,  for  me,  what  refuge,  'reft  of  thee, 

But  to  go  graveward  ?  Then,  no  comfort  more 

Shall  touch  nae,  as  in  the  old  sad  times  thou  know'st. 

Grief  only — grief  !  I  have  no  father  now. 

No  mother  mild.    Achilles  the  divine, 

3e  slew  my  father,  sacked  his  lofty  Thebes, 

Cilicia's  populous  city,  and  slew  its  king, 

Eetion — father  ! — did  not  spoil  the  corse. 

Because  the  Greek  revered  him  in  his  soul. 

But  burnt  the  body  with  its  daedal  arms, 

And  poured  the  dust  out  gently.    Round  that  tomb 

The  Oreads,  daughters  of  the  goat-nursed  Zeus, 

Tripped  in  a  ring,  and  planted  their  green  elms. 

There  were  seven  brothers  with  me  in  the  house, 

Who  all  went  down  to  Hades  in  one  day,— 
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For  he  slew  all,  Achilles  the  divine, 

Famed  for  his  swift  feet, — slain  among  their  herds 

Of  cloven-footed  bulls  and  flocking  sheep  ! 

My  mother,  too,  who  queened  it  o'er  the  woods 

Of  Hippoplacia,  he,  with  other  spoil. 

Seized,— and,  for  golden  ransom,  freed  too  late,^ 

Since,  as  she  went  home,  arro^vy  Artemis 

Met  her  and  slew  her  at  my  father's  door. 

But — O  my  Hector, — thou  art  still  to  me 

Father  and  mother  ! — yes,  and  brother  dear, 

0  thou,  who  art  my  sweetest  spouse  beside  ! 
Come  now,  and  take  me  into  pity  !  Stay 

I'  the  town  here  with  us  !  Do  not  make  thy  child 

An  orphan,  nor  a  widow  thy  poor  wife  ! 

Call  up  the  people  to  the  fig-tree,  where 

The  city  is  most  accessible,  the  wall 

Most  easy  of  assault ! — for  thrice  thereby 

The  boldest  Greeks  have  mounted  to  the  breach, — 

Both  Ajaxes,  the  famed  Idomeneus, 

Two  sons  of  Atreus,  and  the  noble  one 

Of  Tydeus,— whether  taught  by  some  wise  seer, 

Or  by  their  own  souls  prompted  and  inspired." 

Great  Hector   answered:    "Lady,   for  these  things 
It  is  my  part  to  care.    And  /fear  auost 
My  Trojans,  and  their  daughters,  and  their  wives, 
Who  through  their  long  veils  would  glance  scorn  at 

me  • 

If,  coward-like,  I  shunned  the  open  war. 
Nor  doth  my  own  soul  prompt  me  to  that  end  ! 

1  learnt  to  be  a  brave  man  constantly. 

And  to  fight  foremost  where  my  Trojans  fight. 
And  vindicate  my  father's  glory  and  mine  — 
Because  I  know,  by  instinct  and  my  soul. 
The  day  comes  that  our  sacred  Troy  must  fall, 
And  Priam  and  his  people.    Knomng  which, 
I  have  no  such  grief  for  all  my  Trojans'  sake. 
For  Hecuba's,  for  Priam's,  our  old  king. 
Not  for  my  brothers',  who  so  many  and  brave 
Shall  bite  the  dust  before  our  enemies, — 
As,  sweet,  for  thee! — to  think  some  mailed  Greek 
Shall  lead  thee  weeping  and  deprive  thy  life 
Of  the  free  sun-sight  — that  when  gone  away 
To  Argos,  thou  shalt  throw  the  distaff  there. 
Not  for  thy  uses  —  or  shalt  carry  instead 
Upon  thy  loathing  brow,  as  heavy  as  doom. 
The  water  of  Greek  wells  —  Messeis'  own. 
Or  Hyperea's  !  —  that  some  standerby. 


Marking  my  tears  fall,  shall  say,  'This  is  she. 
The  ^vife  of  that  same  Hector  who  fought  best 
Of  all  the  Trojans,  when  all  fought  for  Troy' — 
Ay  ! — and,  so  speaking,  shall  renew  thy  pang 
That,  'reft  of  him  so  named,  thou  shouldst  survive 
To  a  slave's  life  !    But  earth  shall  hide  my  corse 
Ere  that  shriek  sound,  wherewith  thou  art  dragged, 
from  Troy." 

Thus  Hector  spake,  and  stretched  his  arms  to  his- 

child. 
Against  the  nurse's  breast  with  childly  cry. 
The  boy  clung  back,  and  shunned  his  father's  face. 
And  feared  the  glittering  brass  and  waving  hair 
Of  the  high  helmet,  nodding  horror  down. 
The  father  smiled,  the  mother  could  not  choose 
But  smile  too.    Then  he  lifted  from  his  brow 
The  helm,  and  set  it  on  the  ground  to  shine  : 
Then  kissed  his  dear  cliild — raised  him  with  both. 

arms. 
And  thus  invoked  Zeus  and  the  general  gods  : 

"Zeus,  and  all  godships  :  grant  this  boy  of  mine 
To  be  the  Trojan's  help,  as  I  myself,— 
To  live  a  brave  life  and  rule  well  in  Troy ! 
Till  men  shall  say,  'The  son  exceeds  the  sire 
By  a  far  glory.'    Let  him  bring  home  spoil 
Heroic,  and  make  glad  his  mother's  heart." 

With  which  prayer,  to  his  wife's  extended  arms 
He  gave  the  child  ;  and  she  received  him  straight 
To  her  bosom's  fragrance — smiling  up  her  tears. 
Hector  gazed  on  her  till  his  soul  was  moved ; 
Then  softly  touched  her  with  his  hand  and  spake  r 
"My  best  one — 'ware  of  passion  and  excess 
In  any  fear.    There's  no  man  in  the  world 
Can  send  me  to  the  grave  apart  from  fate, — 
And  no  man  . . .  .sweet,  I  tell  thee  . . .  .can  fly  fate, — 
No  good  nor  bad  man.    Doom  is  self-fulfilled. 
But  now,  go  home,  and  ply  thy  woman's  task 
Of  wheel  and  distaff  !  bid  thy  maiden's  haste 
Their  occupation.    War's  a  care  for  men — 
For  all  men  born  in  Troy,  and  chief  for  me." 

Thus  spake  the  noble  Hector,  and  resumed 
His  crested  helmet,  while  his  spouse  went  home ;. 
But  as  she  went,  still  looked  back  lovingly. 
Dropping  the  tears  from  her  reverted  face. 

E.  B.  Browning^ 
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\7I/eAB.Y    way-wanderer,    languid  and  sick    at 
*  *     heart. 
Traveling  painfully  over  the  rugged  road, — 
Wild- visaged  Wanderer  !    God  help  thee,  wretched 
one! 


Sorely  thy  little  one  drags  by  thee  barefooted ; 
Cold  is  the  baby  that  hangs  at  thy  bending  back. 
Meager  and  livid,  and  screaming  for  misery. 
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"Woo-begoue  mother,  half  auger,  half  agony, 

As  orer  thy  shoulder  thou  look'st  to  hush  the  babe, 

Bleakly  the  blinding  snow  beats  in  thy  haggard  face. 


Ne'er  will  thy  husband  return  from  the  war  again  ; 

Cold  is  thy  heart,  and  as  frozen  as  Charity ; 

Cold  are  thy  children. — Now  God  be  thy  comforter. 

SOUTHEY. 


THREE    FISHERS, 


I  HREE  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west, 
Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went  down, 
lEach  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  best, 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of  the 
town ; 
Tor  men  must  work  and  women  must  weep. 
And  there's  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep, 
Though  the  harbor-bar  be  mo  aning. 

■Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

And  they  trimmed  the  lamjss  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
■They  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at  the 
shower, 


And  the  night-rack  came  rolling  up  ragged  and 
brown  ; 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 

And  the  harboi--bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lie  out  in  the  shining  sands. 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  goes  down, 
And  the  women  are  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands. 
For  those  who  will  never  come  home  to  the  town. 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
And  the  sooner  its  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

Ch.  Kingslet. 
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THE  HIGH  TIDE  ON  THE  COAST  DF  LINCOLNSHIRE  (1571),. 


THE  old  mayor  climb'd  the  belfry  tower, 
The  ringers  rang  by  two,  by  three  ; 
"Pull,  if  ye  never  pull'd  before  ; 

Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,"  quoth  he, 
"Play  uppe,  play  uppe,  O  Boston  bells  ! 
Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells, 
Play  up,  'The  Brides  of  Enderby.'  " 

Men  say  it  was  a  stolen  tyde — 

The  Lord  that  sent  it,  He  knows  all ; 
But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 

The  message  that  the  bells  let  fall : 
And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 
The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied 
By  millions  crouch'd  on  the  old  sea  wall. 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore. 
My  thread  brake  off,  I  raised  myne  eyes ; 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore. 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies  ; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth, 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !"  calling. 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 

Earre  away  I  heard  her  song. 

"Cusha!  Cusha!"  all  along ; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth. 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth 

Faintly  came  her  milking-song — 

"Cusha!  Cusha!  Cusha!"  calling, 
"For  the  dews  will  soon  be  falling ; 
Leave  your  meadow-grasses  mellow. 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot,  come  uppe,  Lightfoot ; 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow. 

Hollow,  hollow ; 
Come  uppe.  Jetty,  rise  and  follow. 
From  the  clovers  liftyoiu-  head  ; 
Come  up,  Whitefoot,  come  up,  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe.  Jetty,  rise  and  follow. 
Jetty  to  the  milking-shed." 

If  it  be  long,  ay,  long  ago. 

When  I  beginne  to  think  howe  long, 
Againe  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow. 

Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharp  and  strong  ; 
And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee. 
Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee), 
That  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby. 


Alle  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay. 
And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  scene, 

Save  where  full  fyve  good  miles  away 
The  steeple  tower' d  from  out  the  greene  j 

And  lo  !  the  great  bell  farre  and  wide 

Was  heard  in  all  the  country  side 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 

The  swanherds  where  their  sedges  are 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath. 

The  shepherd-lads  I  heard  afarre. 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 

Till  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea 

Came  downe  that  kindly  message  free, 

The  "Brides  of  Mavis  Enderby." 

Then  some  look'd  uppe  into  the  sky, 
And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie. 
And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  "And  why  should  this  thing  be  ? 

What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Enderby  ! 

"For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 
Of  pyrate  galleys  warping  down  ; 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe, 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towne  ; 
But  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyr3.tea.flee. 
Why  ring  'The  Brides  of  Enderby '  ? " 

I  look'd  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 
Came  riding  down  with  might  and  main  ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on, 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again, 

"Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  !" 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

"The  old  sea  wall,"  he  cried,  "is  downe, 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace. 
And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne  • 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place." 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 
"God  save  you,  mother  !"  straight  he  saith  j 
"Where  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ?" 

"Good  Sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  her  way. 
With  her  two  bairns  I  mark'd  her  long. 

And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking-song." 

He  look'd  across  the  grassy  lea. 

To  right,  to  left,  "Ho,  Enderby  !" 

They  rang  "The  Brides  of  Enderby !" 
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With  tliat  he  cried  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For,  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  rear'd  his  crest, 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swept  with  thunderous  noises  loud. 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis  backward  press'd 
Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  amaine. 

Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 
Flung  uppe  her  weltering  walls  again. 

Then  bankes  came  down  witli  ruin  and  rout. 

Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about. 

Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast  the  eygre  drave, 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat, 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobb'd  in  the  grasses  at  oui-e  feet ; 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 

Before  it  brake  against  the  knee. 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roof  we  sate  that  night, 
Tlie  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by  ; 

I  mark'd  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Streana  from  the  church  tower,  red  and  high  ; 

A  lurid  mark  and  dread  to  see  ; 

And  awesome  bells  they  were  to  mee. 

That  in  the  dark  rang  "Enderby." 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide 
From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  row'd  ; 

And  I— my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glow'd  ; 

And  j'et  he  moan'd  beneath  his  breath, 

"Oh  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death, 

O  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth." 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more? 

Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare  ; 
The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore, 


Ere  yet  the  dawn  was  clear. 
Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  ehibrace. 
The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 
Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelling-place. 

That  flow  strew' d  wrecks  about  the  grass, 
That  ebbe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea  ; 

A  fatal  ebbe  and  flow,  alas  ! 
To  manye  more  than  myne  and  mee  ; 

But  each  will  mourn  his  own  (she  saith), 

And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

I  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 

"Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !"  calling. 

Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
"Cusha  !  Cusha  !"  all  along 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth  ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
When  the  water  winding  down. 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver, 

Shiver,  quiver  ; 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river. 
Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  falling 
To  the  sandy,  lonesome  shore  ; 
I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 
"Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow. 

Mellow,  mellow  ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow  ; 
Come  uppe  Lightfoot,  rise  and  follow, 

Lightfoot,  Whitefoot, 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 
Come  uppe.  Jetty,  follow,  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking-shed." 

Jean  Ingelow. 
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ND  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel  ? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  ? 

Ye  jaud's  fling  by  your  wheel ! 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark. 

When  Colin' s  at  the  door  ? 
Kax  me  my  cloak,  I'll  to  the  quay 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  uae  hick  at  a'  ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house 

When  ovu-  gudeman's  awa'. 


And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet, 

My  bishop's  satin  gown  ; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  baillie's  wife 

That  Colin' s  come  to  town. 
My  Turkey  slippers  maun  gae  on 

My  hose  o'  pearl  blue  ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  my  ain  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Rise  up  and  mak  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot ; 
Gie  little  Kate  her  Sunday  gown, 

And  Jock  his  button  coat ; 
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Aiul  mak  Ihoir  shoon  as  black  as  slaos, 
Thoir  hoso  as  white  as  snaw  ; 

It's  a'  to  please  my  am  giulcman, 
For  he's  boon  long  awa'. 


There's  twa  fat  lieiis  upo'  the  bank 

They've  I'ed  this  nionlh  and  niair  ; 
Mak  haste  ami  thniw  their  nocks  about, 

That  Colin  weol  may  fare  ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw  ; 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fared 

When  he  was  far  awa'  ? 


Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth 

His  breath  like  caller  air  ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't, 


speech, 


As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  v 
I'm  <l()U'nright  dizzy  wi'  the  Uv 

In  tl'ul.h  I'm  like  to  greet! 


ild. 


Since  Colin's  weel,  I'm  wecl  content, 

I  liao  nae  raair  to  crave  : 
Could  I  but  live  to  mak  him  blest, 

I'm  blest  aboou  the  lave  : 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I'm  downriglit  dizzy  wi'  the  Ihought, 

In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nao  luck  at  a'  ; 
Tlu'n^'s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 

Wlion  our  gudeman's  awa'. 

Jean  Adam. 
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Part  I. 

I'VE  a  letter  from  thy  sire. 
Baby  mine,  baby  mine  ; 
I  oau  read  and  never  tire, 
Baby  mine. 
Pie  is  sailing  o'er  the  sea. 
Ho  is  coming  back  to  thee. 
He  is  coming  home  to  mo, 
Baby  mine. 

Pie's  been  parted  from  us  long, 

Baby  mine,  baby  mine  ; 
But  if  hearts  be  true  and  strong, 
Baliy  mine. 
They  shall  brave  Misfortune's  blast, 
And  bo  overpaid  at  last 
For  all  pain  and  sorrow  pass'd, 
Baby  miut\ 

Oh,  I  long  to, see  his  face, 
Baby  mine,  baliy  miiu\ 
In  his  old-aceustoni'd  place. 
Baby  mine. 
Like  the  rose  of  May  in  lilooni, 
Like  a  star  amid  tlio  gloom, 
Like  the  sunshine  in  tlie  room, 
Baby  mine. 

Tho\i  wilt  see  him  and  rejoice, 

Baby  mine,  bal)y  mine  ; 
Thou  will  know  liim  by  his  voice, 
Baliy  mine, 
By  his  love-looks  that  entlear, 
Uy  his  laughter  ringing  clear, 
Uy  his  eyes  that  know  not  fear, 
Babv  mine. 


I'm  so  glad — I  cannot  sleep. 

Baby  mine,  baby  mine. 
I'm  so  happy— I  could  weep, 
Baby  mine. 
Pie  is  sailing  o'er  the  sea. 
He  is  coming  homo  to  mo. 
Ho  is  coming  back  to  thee, 
Babj'  mine. 

Pakt  II. 

O'er  the  blue  ocean  gleaming 
She  sees  a  distant  ship, 

As  small  to  view 

As  the  white  sea-mew 
Whoso  wings  in  the  billows  dip. 
"Blow,  favoring  gales,  in  her  answering  sails, 
Blow  steadily  and  free  ! 

Rejoicing,  sti-ong. 

Singing  a  song 

Her  rigging  and  her  spars  among. 

And  waft  the  vessel  in  pride  along 
That  beai's  my  love  to  me." 

Nc^arer,  still  nearer  driving, 

Tlie  while  sails  grow  and  swell ; 
Clear  to  her  eyes 
The  pennant  Hies, 

And  the  Hag  she  kttows  so  well. 
"Blow,  fav(ning  gales,  in  her  answering  sails, 
AVafl  him,  O  gentle  sea! 

And  still,  O  heart, 

Tliy  Ihittcring  start ! 

Why  throb  and  beat  as  thou  wouldst  part, 

When  all  so  happy  and  bless'd  thou  art? 
He  (•omes  again  to  thee  !" 


'I'llK  INCiLKSIDlv-MANllOOl)  WOMANHOOD, 


Thii  swift- ship  (Iriips  licr  unchiir, 
A  lioal  l)ulS(ilV  lor  shore  ; 
Afi'aiiisl.  ils  prow 
'I'ho  ripples  How 
'I'd  llie  inusieol'  lheo:ir. 
■"And  nrl  Ihou  liei'e,  mine  own,  my  deiir, 


S;il'e  i'roni  llie  perilous  soil  f 
Hiil'e,  snl'(^  al.  luinu', 
No  more  lo  ro;ini  ! 

Hlow,  li'nipesls,  lilow  ;  ni,v  love  liils  eonie  ! 
And  sprinlJe  llie  >donds  willi  .yonr  d:ishiii 
loam! 
lie  sliiill  pari  no  more  IVom  me." 

CirviiM'.s  Mackav. 


M.IUONNA    Dl'iia.A    SICIIIA. 

—Ha/urt  Saiili  ifVi-lnn 


R  MDTFIER'S    LDVE, 

(■rVl'H'Al,   ()!''   cod's    l.OVK.) 


T  IKK  :i  cradle  roekin"-,  roel 
•1— »     Silent,  peaeel'nl,  ton. 


•kinfT, 
and  IV,.; 
Like  a  inotluM-'s  swi'i't  looks  dropping,', 

On  the  little  fae<!  below, 
rian^js  tlio  groiMi  earth,  swini;'in;j;,  tnrnin; 

Jarloss,  noiseless,  safe  anil  slow  ; 
I'lills  tlu)  lijjlit  of  God's  face  bonding,' 
Down  and  wati-liiii";  us  Ixdow. 


And  as  feelile  halies  t hat,  sullen'. 

Toss  and  ery,  and  will  not.  rest, 
Are  the  (un-s  the  tender  niollier 

Holds  the  (dosest,  loves  \\u\  best: 
So,  when  we  are  weak  and  wretelieil, 

I!,V  our  sins  wcdfjhed  down,  distressed, 
■I'hen  it  is  that  (lod's  ;;reat  patienee 

Holds  us, dosest,  l,.v,'s  usbi'sf. 

Saxk  Hoi.m. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 

R  MOTHER'S   HEART, 


A  LITTLE  dreaming,  such  as  mothers  know ; 
m^    A  little  lingering  over  dainty  things  ; 
A  happy  heart,  wherein  hope  all  aglow 
Stirs  like  a  bird  at  dawn  that  wakes  and  sings. 
And  that  is  all. 

A  little  clasping  to  her  yearning  breast ; 
A  little  musing  over  future  years  ; 

A  heart  that  prays :  "Dear  Lord,  thou  knowest  best- 
But  spare  my  flower  life's  bitterest  rain  of  tears"- 
And  that  is  all 


A  little  spirit  speeding  through  the  night, 
A  little  home  grown  lonely,  dark  and  chill , 

A  sad  heart  groping  for  the  light ; 
A  little  snow-clad  grave  beneath  the  hill — 
And  that  is  all. 

A  little  gathering  of  life's  broken  thread  ; 
A  little  patience  keeping  back  the  tears  ; 
A  heart  that  sings,  "Thy  darling  is  not  dead, 
God  keeps  her  safe  through  his  eternal  years" — 
And  that  is  all. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


ThB  Yirgin  Mary  tn  the   Child  Jesus, 


SLEEP,  sleep,  mine  Holy  One  ! 
My  flesh,  my  Lord  ! — what  name  ?    I   do  not 
know 
A  name  that  seemeth  not  too  higli  or  low, 

Too  far  from  me  or  heaven  ; 
My  Jesus,  that  is  best !  that  word  being  given 
By  the  majestic  angel  whose  command 
Was  softly  as  a  man's  beseeching,  said, 
When  I  and  all  the  earth  appeared  to  stand 

In  the  great  overflow 
Of  light  celestial  from  his  wings  and  head. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  saving  One  ! 

And  art  thou  come  for  saving,  baby -browed 
And  speechless  Being — art  thou  come  for  saving  ? 
The  palm  that  grows  beside  our  door  is  bowed 
By  treadings  of  tlie  low  winds  from  the  south, 
A  restless  shadow  through  the  chamber  waving  : 
Upon  its  bough  a  bird  sings  in  the  sun  ; 
But  thou,  with  that  close  slumber  ou  thy  mouth. 
Dost  seem  of  wind  and  sun  already  weary. 
Art  come  for  saving,  O  my  weary  One  ? 

Perchance  this  sleep,  that  shutteh  out  the  dreary 
Earth  sounds  and  motions,  opens  on  thy  soul 

High  dreams  on  fire  with  God  ; 
High  songs  that  make  the  pathways  where  they  roll 
More  bright  than  stars  do  theirs  ;  and  visions  new 
Of  thine  eternal  Nature's  old  abode. 

Suffer  this  mother's  kiss, 

Best  thing  that  earthly  is, 
To  glide  the  music  and  the  glory  through, 
Nor  narrow  in  thy  dream  the  broad  upliftings 

Of  any  seraph  wing. 
Thus  noiseless,   thus.    Slfeep,   sleep,   my  dreaming 
One  ! 

The  slumber  of  his  lips  meseeras  to  run 
Through  my  lips  to  mine  heart,  to  all  its  shiftings 
Of  sensual  life,  bringing  coutrariousness 
In  a  great  calm.    I  feel  I  could  lie  down 
As  Moses  did,  and  die,* — and  then  live  most. 


I  am  'ware  of  you,  heavenly  Presences, 

Tliat  stand  with  your  peculiar  light  unlost, 

Each  forehead  with  a  high  thought  for  a  crown. 

Unsunned  i' the  sunshine  !    I  am 'ware.    Ye  throw 

No  shade  against  the  wall !    How  motionless 

Ye  round  me  with  your  living  statuary, 

While  through  your  whiteness,  in  and  outwardly.. 

Continual  thoughts  of  God  appear  to  go. 

Like  light's  soul  in  itself.    I  bear,  I  boar 

To  look  upon  the  dropt  lids  of  your  eyes, 

Though  their  external  shining  testiiies 

To  that  beatitude  within  which  were 

Enough  to  blast  an  eagle  at  his  sun  : 

I  fall  not  on  my  sad  clay  face  before  ye, — 

I  look  on  His.    I  know 
My  spirit  which  dilateth  with  the  woe 

Of  His  mortality, 

May  well  contain  your  glory. 

Yea,  drop  your  lids  more  low. 
Ye  are  but  fellow-worshippers  with  me  ! 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  worshipped  One  ! 

We  sate  among  the  stalls  at  Bethlehem  ; 

The  dumb  kiue,  from  their  fodder  turning  them, 

Softened  their  horned  faces 

To  ahiiost  human  gazes 

Toward  the  newly  Born  : 
The  simple  shoijlicrds  from  the  starlit  brooks 

Brought  visiouary  looks. 
As  yet  in  their  astouicd  hearing  rung 

The  strange,  sweet  angel-tongue  : 
The  magi  of  the  East,  in  sandals  worn. 

Knelt  reverent,  sweeping  round. 
With  long  pale  beards,  their  gifts  upon  the  ground. 

The  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold 
These  baby  hands  were  impotent  to  hold  : 
So  let  all  earthlies  and  celestials  wait 

Upon  thy  ro3'al  state. 

Sleep,  sleep,  my  kingly  One  ! 
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I  am  not  proud— meek  angels,  ye  invest 
Now  meeknesses  to  hear  such  utterance  rest 
On  mortal  lips, — "I  am  not  Proud" — not  proud! 
Albeit  in  my  ilesh  God  sent  His  Son, 
Albeit  over  Him  my  head  is  bowed 
As  others  bow  before  Him,  still  mine  heart 
Bows  lower  than  their  knees.     O  centm-ies 
That  roll  in  vision  your  futurities 

My  future  grave  athwart, 
Whose  murmurs  seem  to  reach  me  while  I  keep 

Watch  o'er  this  sleep. 
Say  of  mo  as  the  Heavenly  said,  "Thou  art 


The  blessedest  of  women  !" — blessedest. 

Not  holiest,  not  noblest,  no  high  name 

Whose  height  misplaced  may  pierce  me  like  a  shame 

When  I  sit  meek  in  heaven  ! 

For  me,  for  me, 
God  knows  that  I  am  feeble  like  the  rest ! 
I  often  wandered  forth  more  child  than  maiden, 
Among  the  midnight  hills  of  Galilee 

Whose  summits  looked  heaven-laden. 
Listening  to  silence  as  it  seemed  to  be 
God's  voice,  so  soft  yet  strong,  so  fain  to  press 
Upon  my  heart  as  heaven  did  on  the  height. 


TnB  ViKGiK  Adoring  toe  Infant  Cukist. 


And  waken  up  its  shadows  by  a  light, 

And  show  its  vilencss  by  a  holiness. 

Then  I  knelt  down  most  silent  like  the  night. 

Too  self-renounced  for  fears, 
Raising  my  small  face  to  the  boundless  blue 
Whose  stars  did  mix  and  tremble  in  my  tears  : 
God  heard  them  falling  after,  with  His  dew. 


So,  seeing  my  corruption,  can  I  see 

This  Incorruptible  now  born  of  me. 

This  fair  new  Innocence,  no  sun  did  chance 

To  shine  on  (for  even  Adam  was  no  child). 

Created  from  my  nature  all  defiled. 

This  mystery,  from  out  mine  ignorance, — 

Nor  feel  the  blindness,  stain,  corruption,  more 


1)3 


Tin;  IMI'KKIAL  (^lALAXY. 


^J'lmii  olhors  d..,  or  /  iTmI  IicivI,iI\mm'  .' 
CilU  liiiMils  »  hi'irin  KiU'li  liiii'drii  piird  luis  bcHMl 
NoLopiii  wilh  IImmt,v,  "lliii'li'jiii,  uncloan," 
Moro  oil-  (huii  Mii.v  I'lsti  liriHialh  thti  skioa  ? 

Ah  Kiiiri;,  iili  (-lirisl;,  iih  Non  I 
Tlui  Uiiid,  tlio  s1io|)1h<i'(1,s,  Iho  aliusdcl  wiao 

Must  nil  loss  lowly  wait 

Thau  I,  upou  tliy  slato. 

Sloop,  sloop,  my  kiii;ily  Ouo, 

Art  thou  a  King,  tlioii  V    ( 'onu>,  his  uuivorso, 

Coiuo,  crown  n»o  him  a  King. 
Pluok  rays  from  all  such  stars  as  novor  lliug 

Their  lit>'ht  wliorn  foil  a,  curso, 
And  niako  a,  oi'owuing  I'oi-  tliis  kingly  lirow. 
What  is  my  word  V    Kaoh  on\i>yroal  star 

Sits  in  a  sphm'o  al'ar 

In  shining  ambusoado  : 

Tlio  child  lirou',  crownod  liy  none, 

Kociis  lis  unchildlikosliado, 

Sloop,  sloop,  uiy  orounloss  Ouo. 

Unohildliko  shado  !     No  oilier  hal.o  dolli  woar 

An  aspoc-t  vory  sorrowful,  as  Ihou. 

No  small  ba.lnvsuiilos  u\y  walcdiing  hoart  has  .soon 

To  lloat  like  s|ioooh  llu*  spooohloss  lips  bolwoou, 

No  dovoliko  (M)oiug  in  Iho  giddou  air, 

No  qniok,  short  joys  of  loapiug  baliylioocl  : 

Alas  I  o\ir  t<arlhly  good 
In  hoavou  tliougld-  ovil,  soonis  too  gooel  tor  thoo. 

Yot.sloi^)),  uiy  woary  Ouo. 

And  Ihon  tlio  droar,  sharp  tougut>  of  prophecy. 
With  tho  dread  souso  of  thing.s  which  shall  iio  douo. 
Doth  smito  mo  inly,  liko  a  sword  :  a  sw(U'd  ? 
That  "smitoa  tho  shophord."    Thou,  T  tliiii\  ahuid 
Tho  words  "dospisod,"  "rojootod,"  every  word 


lieooiling  iulo  darkness  as  I  view 

Tlu)  Daulinq  on  my  knoo. 
Bright  angols,  move  not,  lost  yo  stir  the  eloiiil 
Betwixt  my  soul  and  his  futurity. 
1  must  not  die,  with  mother's  work  to  do. 

And  could  not  live — and  seo. 

It  is  enough  to  boar 
This  imago  still  and  fair; 
This  holier  in  sloop 
Thau  a  saint  at  i)ray(M- ; 
This  aspect  of  a  child 
Whp  novor  sinned  or  sniihid  ; 
This  prosonco  in  an  infant's  face  ; 
This  sadness  most  liko  love  ; 
This  lovo,  than  love  nniro  deep  ; 
This  woakno.ss  like  oinuipoleiuHi 
It  is  so  strong  to  i\io\  (\ 
Awful  is  this  watcliiugiilaco. 
Awful  what  I  seo  from  honoo, — 
A  king  without  regalia, 
A  (!od  without  tho  thunder, 
A  child  without  tho  heart  fiu-  play  ; 
Ay,  a  Creator,  rout  asunder 
From  his  first  gloi-y,  and  cast  away 
On  his  own  world,  for  me  nlouo 
To  hold  in  haiids  I'reate.l,  crying,  "Son  I" 

That  tear  foil  not  on  thoo, 
Beloved,  yut  thou  stiiTestin  thy  slumber  ! 
'Piiou,  stirring  not  for  glad  sounds  out  cd'  nnmbcr, 
AVIiieh  through  tho  vibratory  iiabn-trees  run 

From  summer  wind  and  bird. 

So  (piielily  hast  thou  hoard 

A  tear  fall  silently  ? 

Wak'st  thou,  O  loving  One  ? 

K.  B.  BliOWNING. 


R  MOTHER'S    LDYE, 


AMOTTIKU'S  Love— how  swtn^t  Iho  name  ! 
.^  What  is  a  Mother's  lovt>  V 
-   A  noble,  pure,  and  tender  llarao, 

Kn kindled  from  above, 
To  bless  a  heart  of  tuvrthly  mould  -, 
The  warnu>st  love  that  can  grow  eold  ; 
This  is  ft  Mother's  Love. 

To  bring  a  helpless  habo  to  light. 

Then,  whihi  il  Tu's  forlorn. 
To  gazo  upon  that  dearest  sight, 

And  fool  herself  new-born. 
In  its  oxistouoo  loso  hov  own. 
And  live  and  broatho  in  it  alono  ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Love. 


Its  weakness  in  her  arms  to  boar ; 

To  eherish  on  lior  breast, 
Foi'd  it  from  Love's  own  fountain  there. 

And  lull  it  thoro  fo  rest ; 
Then,  while  it  slumbers,  watch  its  breath, 
As  if  to  guard  from  instant  death  ; 

This  is  a  Mother's  Lovo. 

To  mark  its  growth  from  day  to  day, 

lis  opening  charms  ailmire. 
Catch  from  its  eve  llie  earliest  ray 

Of  intellectual  lire; 
To  smilo  and  lislen  while  il  talks, 
And  loud  a  linger  when  il  walks  ; 

This  Is  a  Mother's  Love. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


And  can  a  Mother's  Love  grow  cold  ? 

Can  she  forget  her  boy  ? 
His  pleading  innocence  behold, 

Nor  weep  for  grief — for  joy  ? 
A  Mother  may  forget  her  child, 
While  wolves  devour  it  on  the  wild ; 

Is  this  a  Mother's  Love  ? 

Ten  thousand  voices  answer  "No  !" 
Ye  clasp  your  babes  and  kiss  ; 

Your  bosoms  yearn,  your  eyes  o'erflow  ; 
Yet,  ah  !  remember  this, — 

The  infant,  rear'd  alone  for  earth. 

May  live,  may  die, — to  curse  his  birth  ; 
— Is  this  a  Mother's  Love  ? 

A  parent's  heart  may  prove  a  snare  ; 

The  child  she  loves  so  well, 
Her  hand  may  lead,  with  gentlest  care, 

Down  the  smooth  road  to  hell  ; 
Nourish  its  frame, — destroy  its  mind  : 
Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  blind. 

Even  with  a  Mother's  Love. 


Blest  infant !  whom  his  mother  taught 

Early  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pom-'d  upon  his  dawning  thought 

The  day-spring  of  the  word  ; 
This  was  the  lesson  to  her  son. 
— Time  is  eternity  begun  : 

Behold  that  Mother's  Love. 

Blest  Mother  !  who,  in  wisdom's  path 

By  her  own  parent  trod, 
Thus  taught  her  son  to  flee  the  wrath. 

And  know  the  fear,  of  God  : 
All,  youth  !  like  him  enjoy  your  prime  ; 
Begin  Eternity  in  time, 

Taught  by  that  Mother's  Love. 

Tliat  Mother's  Love  ! — how  sweet  the  name  ! 

What  was  that  Mother's  Love  ? 
— The  noblest,  purest,  tenderest  flame, 

That  kindles  from  above, 
Within  a  heart  of  earthly  mould, 
As  mvich  of  heaven  as  heart  can  hold, 
Nor  through  eternity  grows  cold  ; 

This  was  that  Mother's  Love. 

Jas.  Montgomekt. 


-i0m- 


TD  R  FRIEND  IN  AFFLICTinN, 


I  KNOW  in  grief  like  yours  how  more  than  vain 
All  comfort  to  the  stricken,  heart  appears  ; 
And  as  the  bursting  cloud  must  si3end  its  rain. 
So  grief  its  tears. 


I  know  that  when  your  little  darling's  form 
Had  freed  the  angel  spirit  fettered  there, 
You  could  not  pierce  beyond  the  breaking  stoi-m, 
In  your  despair. 

You  could  not  see  the  tender  hand  that  caught 

Your  little  lamb,  to  shield  him  from  all  harm  ; 
You  missed  him  from  your  own,  but  never  thought 
Of  Jesus'  arm  ! 


You  only  knew  those  precious  eyes  were  dim  ; 

You  only  felt  those  tiny  lips  were  cold : 
You  only  clung  to  what  remained  of  him 
Beneath  the  mould. 


But  oh ;  young  mother,  look  !  the  gate  unbars  ! 
And  through  the  darkness,  smiling  from  the  skies, 


Are  beaming  on  you,  brighter  than  those  stars, 
Your  darling's  eyes. 


'Tis  said  that  when  the  pastures  down  among 

The  Alpine  hills  have  ceased  to  feed  the  flocks. 
And  they  must  mount  to  where  the  grass  is  young — 
Far  up  the  rocks. 

The  shepherd  takes  a  little  lamb  at  play. 

And  lifts  him  gently  to  his  careful  breast. 
And,  with  its  tender  bleating,  leads  the  way 
For  all  the  rest ; 

That  quick  the  mother  follows  in  the  path. 

Then  others  go,  like  men  whose  faith  gives  hopes, 
And  soon  the  shepherd  gathers  all  he  hath — 
Far  up  the  slopes. 


And  on  those  everlasting  hills  He  feeds 

The  trusting  fold  in  green  that  never  palls  ; 
Look  up  !  O  see  !  your  little  darling  leads,— 
The  Shepherd  calls  ! 

William  Munfoed, 
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R   NEW   MOTHER, 


I  WAS  with  my  lady  when  she  died  : 
I  it  was  who  guided  her  wealv  hand 
For  a  blessing  on  cacli  little  liead, 
Laid  her  baby  by  her  on  the  bed, 
Heard  the  words  they  could  not  understand. 

And  I  drew  them  round  my  knee  that  night, 
Hushed  their  childish  glee,  and  made  tliem  say 
They  would  keep  her  words  with  loving  tears. 
They  would  not  forget  her  dying  fears 
Lest  the  thought  of  her  should  fade  away. 

I,  who  guessed  what  her  last  dread  had  been  ; 

Made  a  promise  to  that  still,  cold  face. 
That  her  children's  hearts,  at  any  cost, 
Should  be  with  the  mother  they  had  lost. 

When  a  stranger  came  to  take  her  place. 


And  lie  wept— O  yes,  I  will  be  just— 
AVlien  I  brought  the  children  to  him  there, 

Wondering  .sorrow  in  their  baby  eyes  ; 

And  ho  soothed  them  with  his  fond  replies. 
Bidding  me  give  double  love  and  care. 

Ah,  I  loved  them  well  for  her  dear  sake  : 
Little  Arthur,  with  his  serious  air  ; 
May,  with  all  her  mother's  pretty  ways, 
Blushing,  and  at  any  word  of  praise 
Shaking  out  her  sunny  golden  hair. 

And  the  little  one  of  all — poor  child  ! 

She  had  cost  that  dear  and  precious  life. 
Once  Sir  Arthur  spoke  my  lady's  name. 
When  the  baby's  gloomy  christening  came. 

And  he  called  her  "Olga — like  my  wife  !  " 


And  I  knew  so  much  !  for  I  had  lived 
With  my  lady  since  her  childhood  :  known 
What  her  young  and  happy  days  had  been, 
And  the  grief  no  other  eyes  had  seen 
I  had  watched  and  sorrowed  for  alone. 


Save  that  time,  he  never  spoke  of  her  : 
He  grew  graver,  sterner,  every  day  ; 
And  the  children  felt  it,  for  they  dropped 
Low  their  voices,  and  tlieir  laughter  stopped, 
While  he  stood  and  watched  them  at  their  play. 


Ah  !  she  once  had  such  a  happy  smile  ! 

I  had  known  how  sorely  she  was  tried  ; 
Six  short  years  before,  her  eyes  were  bright 
As  her  little  blue-eyed  May's  that  niglit, 

When  she  stood  by  her  dead  mother's  side. 


No,  he  never  named  their  mother's  name. 
But  I  told  them  of  her  :  told  them  all 

She  had  been ;  so  gentle,  good,  and  bright ; 

And  I  always  took  them  every  niglit 
Where  her  picture  hung  in  the  great  hall. 


No,  I  will  not  say  he  was  unkind  ; 

But  she  had  been  used  to  love  and  praise. 
Ho  was  somewliat  grave, — perhajis,  in  truth, 
Could  not  weave  her  .loyous,  smiling  youth 

Into  all  his  stei-n  and  serious  ways. 


There  she  stood  :  white  daisies  in  her  hand, 
And  her  red  lips  parted  as  to  speak 
With  a  smile  ;  the  blue  and  sunny  air 
Seemed  to  stir  her  floating  golden  hair, 
And  to  bring  a  faint  blush  on  her  cheek. 


She,  who  should  have  reigned  a  blooming  flower. 
First  in  pride  and  honor,  as  in  grace, — 
She,  whose  will  had  once  ruled  all  around. 
Queen  and  darling  of  ns  all,— she  found 
Change  indeed  in  that  cold,  stately  place. 


Well,  so  time  passed  on  ;  a  year  was  gone, 
And  Sir  Arthur  had  been  much  away. 
Then  the  news  came  !    I  shed  many  tears 
When  I  saw  the  truth  of  all  my  fears 
Rise  before  me  on  that  bitter  day. 


Yet  she  would  not  blame  him,  even  to  me, 
Though  she  often  sat  and  wept  alone  ; 
But  she  could  not  hide  it  near  her  death, 
When  she  said  with  her  last  struggling  breath, 
"Let  my  babies  still  remain  my  own  !" 


Any  one  but  her  I  could  have  borne  ! 

But  my  lady  loved  her  as  her  friend. 
Tlirough  their  childhood  and  their  early  youth. 
How  she  used  to  count  upon  the  truth 

Of  this  friendship  that  would  never  end  ! 


I  it  was  who  drew  the  sheet  aside. 
When  he  saw  his  dead  wife's  face.    That  test 
Seemed  to  strike  right  to  bis  heart.    He  said, 
In  a  strange,  low  whisper,  to  the  dead, 
"God  knows,  love,  I  did  it  for  the  best !" 


Older,  graver  than  my  lady  was. 
Whose  young,  gentle  heart  on  her  relied. 
She  would  give  advice,  and  praise,  and  blame. 
And  my  lady  leant  on  Margaret's  name, 
As  her  dearest  comfort,  help  and  guide. 
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I  had  never  liked  her,  and  I  think 
That  my  lady  grew  to  doubt  her,  too. 
Since  her  marriage  ;  for  she  named  her  less, 
Never  saw  her,  and  1  used  to  guess 
At  some  secret  wrong  I  never  knew. 


So,  the  day  came,  and  the  bells  rang  out, 
And  I  laid  the  children's  black  aside  ; 
And  I  held  each  little  trembling  hand, 
As  I  strove  to  make  them  undei-stand 
They  must  greet  their  father's  new-made  bride 


That  might  be  or  not.    But  now,  to  hear 
She  would  come  and  reign  liere  in  her  stead, 
With  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  bride  r 
Would  no  thought  reproach  her  in  her  pride 
With  the  silent  memory  of  the  dead  ! 


Ah,  Sir  Artliur  might  look  grave  and  stern, 
And  his  lady's  eyes  might  well  grow  dim. 
When  the  chilaren  snrank  in  fear  away,- 
Little  Arthur  hid  his  face,  and  May 
Would  not  raise  her  eyes,  or  speak  to  him 


The   yTEi'MclTHER. 

iFrom  the  Fainting  bij  Ilaijncs  Williams.) 


When  Sir  Arthur  bade  them  greettheir  "mother,' 
I  was  forced  to  chide,  yet  proud  to  hear 
How  my  little  loving  May  replied, 
With  her  mother's  pretty  air  of  pride, — 
"Our  dear  mother  has  been  dead  a  year ! " 

Ah,  the  lady's  tears  might  well  fall  fast. 
As  she  kissed  them,  and  then  turned  away. 
She  might  strive  to  smile  or  to  forget, 
But  I  think  some  shadow  of  regret 
Must  have  risen  to  blight  her  wedding-day. 


She  had  some  strange  touch  of  self-reproach  ; 

For  she  used  to  linger  day  by  day. 
By  the  nursery  door,  or  garden  gate. 
With  a  sad,  calm,  wistful  look,  and  wait 

Watching  the  three  children  at  their  play. 

But  they  always  shrank  away  from  her 
When  she  strove  to  comfort  their  alarms. 

And  their  grave,  cold  silence  to  beguile  : 

Even  little  Olga's  baby-smile 
Quivered  into  tears  when  in  her  arms. 


THE  IMPEUIAL  (;alaxy. 


I  onuld  ii(!V(^r  cirnki  llicni  i  foi-  I  saw 
How  tlibir  moUuir's  iiK^nory  j^ivw  moi-o  ileop 
In  thoir  lioiirl.s.    Eiii'li  iii^vlit  1  had  to  tuU 
Storios  of  lior  Avliom  I  loved  so' well 
Whoa  a  child,  lo  send  llieiii  olV  to  sloop. 

But  Sir  Arthur— O,  this  was  too  hai'd  !— 

Ho,  who  liad  boon  always  storn  and  sad 

In  my  lady's  tinio,  soomod  to  rojoioo 

Eaoh  day  nioro  ;  and  I  oonld  hoar  his  voioo 

Evou,  sounding  yoiiugor  and  nioro  glad. 

Ho  might  poi-haps   havo   hlanuul   thorn,  bnt   hi; 
wifo 

Novor  failed  to  tako  the  ehildrou'.3  part : 
Sho  would  stay  him  with  her  pleading  tone. 
Saying  sho  would  strivo,  and  strive  alone. 

Till  sho  gained  each  little  wayward  heart. 

And  sho  strove  indeed,  and  seemed  to  bo 
Ahvaj's  waiting  for  thoir  love,  in  vain ; 
Yet,  when  May  had  most  hor  mother's  look. 
Then  the  lady's  oalm,  cold  aoeont  shook 
With  some  memory  of  i-eproaohful  pain. 

Littlo  May  would  never  call  her  mother  ; 

So,  one  day,  the  lady,  bending  low, 
Kissod  hor  golden  ourls,  and  softly  said, 
"Swootone,  call  mo  Margaret,  instead, — 

Your  dear  mother  used  to  eall  me  so." 

Sho  was  gentle,  kind,  and  patient,  too, 
Yet  in  vain  ;  the  ehildren  held  apart. 
All,  their  molhei-'s  gentle  memory  dwelt 
Near  them,  and  lier  little  orphan's  f.'lt 
Sho  had  the  lirst  elaim  u[)on  their  heart. 

So  throe  years  passed  ;  Ihon  the  war  brokt^  out; 

And  a  rumiu'  seemed  to  spread  anil  rise  ; 
First  we  gnessinl  what  sorrow  must,  befall. 
Then  all  doubt  lied,  f,.r  we  read  it  all 

In  the  depths  of  her  despairing  eyes. 

Yos  ;    Sir  Arthur  had  been  called  away 
To  that  scone  of  sbiiigbtor,  fear,  aiul  strife, — 
Now  ho  sooukmI  to  know  with  double  pain 
Tho  cold,  bitter  gulf  that  must  remain 
To  divide  his  children  from  his  wife. 

Nearer  oame  tho  day  ho  was  to  sail, 
Deeper  grow  the  coming  woo  and  fear, 
When,  one  night,  tho  children  at  my  knee 
Knelt  to  .say  their  evening  praj'cr  to  mo, 
I  looked  up  and  saw  Sir  Arthur  near. 

There  they  knelt  w  ith  fol.led  hands,  and  said 
Low,  soft  ^ords  in  stammering  acctuits  swoet ; 
In  tho  firelight  shono  thoir  golden  hair 
And  white  robes  ;  my  darlings  looked  so  fair, 
With  their  little  bare  and  rosy  foot  1 


Thor(^  ho  waited  till  their  low  "Amen  1  " 
Stopped  tho  ro.sy  lips  raised  for  "Good  night  !"— 
Dn^w  thorn  with  a  fond  clasp,  close  and  near, 
As  ho  bade  them  stay  with  him,  and  hear 
Something  that  would  make  his  heart  more  light. 

Littlo  Olga  crept  into  his  arms  ; 

Arthur  lent  upon  his  shoulder  ;  May 
Knelt  liesido  him,  with  her  earnest  eyes 
Lifted  up  in  patient,  I'alni  sur|)riso, — 

1  can  almost  hoar  his  words  to-day. 

"Years  ago,  my  ehildren,  years  ago. 
When  your  mother  was  a  child,  she  canu^ 
From  her  Northern  home,  aiul  here  sIm  mot 
Love  for  lo\-(\  and  comfort  fcu'  regret, 
In  one  early  friend, — you  know  her  uamo. 

"Aiul  this  friend — a  few  yoai-s  older — gave 
Siicli  I'onil  eare,  such  love,  that  day  by  day 
The  new  home  grow  happy,  joy  complete, 
Studios  easier,  and  play  more  swoet, 
While  all  childish  sorrows  passed  away. 

"And  your  mother— fragile,  like  my  May- 
Leant  on  this  doop  love; — nor  leant  in  vain. 
For  this  friend  (strong,  generous,  noble  hoarti) 
Gave  the  swoet,  and  took  tho  bitter  part, — 
Brought  her  all  the  joy,  and  kept  tho  pain. 

"Years  passed  on,  and  then  I  saw  thom  lirst ; 

It  was  hard  to  say  which  Avas  most  fair. 
Your  swoet  mother's  bright  and  blushing  face, 
Or  the  graver  Margaret's  stalely  grace  ; 

Golden  looks,  or  braided  raveu  hair. 

"Then  it  happened,  by  a  strange,  sad  fate, 
Olio  thought  entered  into  each  young  soul : 

Joy  for  one — if  for  tho  other  pain  ; 

Loss  for  ono — if  for  tho  other  gain  : 
One  must  lose,  and  ono  possess  tho  whole. 

"And  so  this— this— what  Ihoy  cared  for — came 
And  belonged  to  Margaret :  was  her  own. 
But  she  laid  the  gift  aside,  to  take 
Vain  and  sorrow  for  y(uir  mother's  sake, 
And  none  knew  it  luit  herself  alone. 

"Then  slu'  traveled  far  awaj',  and  none 
The  strange  mystery  of  her  absence  knew. 
Margaret's  secret  thought  was  never  told  : 
Even  voiir  mother  thought  her  changed  and 
cold, 
And  for  many  years  I  thought  so,  too. 

"Sho  was  gone  ;  and  then  your  mother  took 
'riiat  poor  gift  which  Margaret  laid  a.sido  : 

Vlowor,  or  toy,  or  trinket,  matters  not ; 

AVhatit  was  had  better  be  forgot 

It  was  just  then  sho  became  my  bride. 
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•"Now,  I  tliinl<  May  knows  tlio  liopu  I  have. 

Arthur,  darliufx,  fan  you  guoss  tlio  rest? 
Even  my  litUo  Olj^a  \in(iorsl  anils 
Groat,  gifts  can  l)o  given  Ijy  littlo  hands, 

;Siaco  of  all  gifts  Lovo  is  still  the  best. 

■"Margaret  is  my  dear  and  honored  wife. 
And  I  hold  her  so.     But  she  can  elaiin 
From  your  hearts,  dear  ouos,  a  loving  del)t 
L  ean  neitlun-  ])ay,  nor  yet  forget : 
You  ean  give  it  in  your  motIi(!r's  name'. 

■"Earth  spoils  oven  I.,ove,  and  hero  a  shade 
'On  the  purest,  nol)lest  heart  may  fall  : 
Now  your  mother  dwells  iu  perfect  light, 


She  will  bless  us,  I  boliovo,  to-night,— 
She  is  happy  now,  and  she  knows  all." 

Next  day  was  farewell,— a  day  of  tears  ; 

Yet  Sir  Arthur,  as  ho  rodo  away, 
And  turned  baek  to  see  his  lady  stand 
With  the  children  clinging  to  her  hand. 

Looked  as  if  it  were  a  happy  day. 

Ah,  they  loved  her  soon  !    The  little  one 

Crept  into  her  arms  as  to  a  nest ; 
Arthur  always  with  her  now  ;  and  May 
Growing  nearer  to  her  every  day  ;— 

—Well,  I  loved  my  owu  dear  lady  best. 

A.  A.  Pkoctok. 


LDRD   ULLIN'S    DAUGHTER, 


OIIIEFTAIN,  to  the  Highlands  bouiul, 

Cries,  "Boatman,  do  not  tarry  ! 

And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  potmd 

To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." — 

"Now  who  bo  ye,  would  cross  Lochgylo, 
This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?  " 

"O,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle. 
Ami  this  Ijord  Ullin's  daughter. — 


""And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Thr(!o  days  we've  lied  together, 

For  should  ho  find  us  in  the  glen. 
My  blood  wouhl  stain  tlu;  heather. 

•"His  horsomoa  hard  behind  us  rido  ; 

Should  they  our  stops  discover, 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

When  they  havo  slain  her  lover  ? " — 

•Outspoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 
"I'll  go,  my  chief— I'm  ready  : — 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright ; 
But  for  your  winsome  lady  : 

"And  by  my  word  !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry  ; 
.So  thougli  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry."— 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
Thi^  waler-wrailh  was  shriekiug  ; 

And  in  Ihe  seuwl  of  lieavon  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  siDeaking. 


But  si  ill  as  wilder  bh'W  the  wind. 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rodo  armed  nuiu. 

Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. — 

"O  hasto  thee,  haste  !  "  Uw  lady  eries, 
"Though  tempests  round  us  gather  ; 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." — 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  laud, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her,— 
When,  oh  !  too  strong  for  huni:ui  hand, 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her. — 

And  still  they  rowed  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing  : 
Lord  Ullin  reached  that  fatal  shoi-e  ; 

His  wrath  was  ehange<l  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismayed,  through  storm  and  shade 

His  child  ho  did  discover  : — 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretched  for  ai<l. 

And  one  was  rouutl  her  lover. 

"Come  back  I  come  back  1"  he  cried  in  grief, 

"Across  this  stormy  water  : 
And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief  ; 

My  daughter  !— oh,  my  daughter  !" 

'Twas  vain  :  the  loud  waves  lashed  the  shore, 

Return  or  aid  preventing  : — 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 

And  ho  was  left  lamenting. 

C'A.Ml'BKLL. 
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NCE  more  I  gird  me  for  the  field, 
And  to  my  arm  make  fast  my  shield, 
And  issue  from  the  door  ;  when  see  ! 
Creusa  clings  around  my  knee, 
And  offers  with  a  tender  grace 
lulus  to  his  sire's  embrace  : 
"If  but  to  perish  forth  you  fare. 
Take  us  with  you,  your  fate  to  share  ; 
But  if  you  hope  that  help  may  come 
From  sword  and  shield,  first  guard  your  home. 
Think,  think  to  whom  you  leave  your  child, 
Your  sire,  and  her  whom  bride  you  styled." 
So  cried  she,  and  the  tearful  sound 
Was  filling  all  the  chambers  round, 
When  sudden  in  the  house  we  saw 
A  sight  for  wonderment  and  awe  : 
Between  us  while  lulus  stands 
'Mid  weeping  eyes  and  clasping  hands, 
Lo  !  from  the  summit  of  his  head 
A  lambent  flame  was  seen  to  spread, 
Sport  with  his  locks  in  harmless  play, 
And  grazing  round  his  temples  stray. 
We  hurrying  strive  his  hair  to  quench. 
And  the  blest  flame  with  water  drench. 
But  sire  Anchises  to  the  skies 
In  rapture  lifts  voice,  hands,  and  eyes  : 
"Vouchsafe  this  once,  almighty  Jove, 
If  prayer  thy  righteous  will  can  move, 


And  if  our  care  have  earned  us  thine; 

Give  aid,  and  ratify  this  sign." 

Scarce  had  the  old  man  said,  when  hark  ! 

It  thundered  left,  and  through  the  dark 

A  meteor  with  a  train  of  light 

Athwart  the  sky  gleamed  dazzling  bright. 

Right  o'er  our  palace-roof  it  crossed, 

Then  in  Idtean  woods  was  lost. 

Still  glittering  on  :  a  fiery  trail 

Succeeds,  and  sulphurous  fumes  exhale. 

At  this  my  sire  his  form  uprears. 

Salutes  the  Gods,  the  star  reveres  : 

"Lead  on,  blest  sign  !  no  more  I  crave  : 

Gods,  save  my  house,  my  grandchild  save  I 

You  sent  this  augury  of  joy ; 

Where  you  are  present,  there  is  Troy. 

I  yield,  I  yield,  nor  longer  shun 

To  share  the  exile  of  my  son." 

He  ceased :    and  near  and  yet  more  near 
The  loud  flame  strikes  on  eye  and  ear. 
"Come,  mount  my  shoulders,  dear  my  sire  t 
Such  load  my  strength  shall  never  tire. 
Now,  whether  fortune  smiles  or  lowers, 
One  risk,  one  safety  shall  be  ours. 
My  son  shall  journey  at  my  side, 
My  wife  her  steps  by  mine  shall  guide. 
At  distance  safe.    What  nest  I  say. 
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Attend,  my  servants,  and  obey. 
Without  the  city  stands  a  mound 
With  Ceres'  ruined  temple  crowned  : 
A  cypress  spreads  its  branches  near. 
Hoar  with  hereditary  fear. 
Part  we  our  several  ways,  to  meet 
At  length  beside  that  hallowed  seat. 
You,  father,  in  your  arms  upbear 
Troy's  household  gods  with  duteous  care  : 
Por  me,  just  'scaped  from  battle-fray. 
On  holy  things  a  hand  to  lay 
Were  desecration,  till  I  lave 
My  body  in  the  running  wave." 


So  saying,  in  a  lion's  hide 

I  robe  my  shoulders,  mantling  wide, 

And  stoop  beneath  the  larecious  load  : 
lulus  fastens  to  my  side. 
His  steps  scarce  matching  with  my  stride  : 

My  wife  behind  me  takes  her  road. 
We  travel  darkling  in  the  shade. 

And  I,  whom  through  that  fearful  night 
Nor  volleyed  javelins  had  dismayed 

Nor  foemen  hand  to  hand  in  fight. 
Now  start  at  every  sound,  in  dread 
For  him  I  bore  and  him  I  led. 

— Translation  of  the  jEneid,  by  Comington. 


The  IloKATH  GoiXG  FOKxn  to  Battle 

— From  a  Faintiuf)  bu  David. 
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GE'S  I'Uit-f  arts  and  aims,  arc  to  grow  wise  , 
Virtuo  to  know,  aud  known  to  oxorciso. 

Sui  J    DliNDAM. 


So  mayst  thou  live,  till  liko  ripe  fruit  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap  ;  or  bo  with  case 
Gathered,  not  harshly  pluck' d. 

Milton. 


Forty  years  is  the  old  age  of  youth,  while  lil'ty  is  the  youth  of  old  age. 

ViCTOU  Hugo, 


Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top  : 
For  we  are  old  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them. 

Shakespeare 


Virtue,  not  rolling  suns,  the  mind  matures  ; 
Tliat  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end  ; 
The  time  that  bears  no  fruit  deserves  no  name  , 
Hie  man  of  wisdom  is  the  man  of  years. 

Young. 
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NLY  waiting  till  the 

shadows 
Are  a  little  longer 

grown ; 
Only   waiting  till 

the  glimmer 
Of  the  day's  last 

beam  is  flown  ; 
Till  the  night   of 

earth  is  faded 
From  the    heart 

once  full  of  day  ; 
Till  the  dawn    of 

heaven  is  break- 


Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 
Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  homo  ; 

For  the  summer-time  is  faded, 
And  the  autumn  winds  have  come. 

Quickly,  reapei-s,  gather  quickly 


The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart, 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered. 
And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 

Open  wide  the  mystic  gate, 
At  whose  feet  I  long  have  lingered, 

Weary,  poor  and  desolate. 
Even  now  I  hoar  the  footsteps, 

And  their  voices  far  away ; 
If  they  call  me,  I  am  waiting. 

Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown  ; 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown  ; 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise. 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 

Frances  Laughton  Mace. 


THE    RIVER   PATH, 


Wi 


O  bird-song  floated  down  the  hi'l  ; 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still  ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem. 
No  rii^ple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  Twilight  round  us  grew  ; 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew. 

For  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done. 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill  tops  glorified. 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day,  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  ; 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While. dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen. 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun  ; 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 


And  still  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  ! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through  theirgreeu  gates  the  sunshine  showed 
A  long  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled  ; 
It  bridged  the  shady  stream  with  gold  ; 

And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  ! 

"So,"  prayed  we,  "when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river,  dark  with  mortal  fear, 

"And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
O  Father  !  let  thy  light  break  through  ! 

"So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide. 
So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide ! 

"So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  !  ' 

"And  in  thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below."    -r 

Whittier. 
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DDN'T   BE     SDRRDWFUL;   DARLING-, 


o 


DON'T  be  sorrowful,  darling! 

And  dou't  be  sorrowful,  pray; 

Taking  the  year  together,  my  dear, 

There  isn't  more  night  than  day. 


'Tis  rainy  weather,  my  darling  ; 

Time's  waves  they  heavily  run  ; 
But  taking  the  year  together,  mj'  dear, 

There  isn't  more  cloud  than  sun. 

We  are  old  folks  now,  my  darling. 
Our  heads  are  growing  gray  ; 

But  taking  the  year  all  round,  my  dear., 
You  will  always  find  the  May. 


We  have  had  our  May,  my  darling, 

And  our  roses  long  ago  ; 
And  the  time  of  the  year  is  coming,  my  dear,- 

For  the  silent  night  and  the  snow. 

But  God  is  God,  my  dai'ling. 

Of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  : 
And  we  feel  and  know  that  we  can  go 

Wherever  He  leads  the  way. 

A  God  of  the  night,  my  darling, 

Of  the  night  of  death  so  grim  ; 
The  gate  that  leads  out  of  life,  good  wife, 

Is  the  gate  that  leads  to  Him. 

REMBR.4NDT   PEALE. 


DLn    ACE, 


S  to  giving  tcp, 'because  the  Almanac  or  the  Family  Bible  says 
that  it  is  about  time  to  do  it,  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
such  a  thing.  I  grant  you  that  I  burn  less  carbon  than  some 
years  ago.  I  see  people  of  my  standing  really  good  for  nothing, 
— decrejjit,  effete,  with  what  little  life  they  have  left  mainly  con- 
centrated in  their  epigastrium.  But  as  the  disease  of  old  age  is 
epidemic,  endemic  and  sporadic,  and  everybody  that  lives  long 
enough  is  sure  to  catch  it,  I  am  going  to  say,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  as  need  it,  how  I  treat  the  malady  in  my  own  case. 

F'irst.  As  I  feel  that,  when  I  have  anything  to  do,  there  is  less 
time  for  it  than  when  I  was  younger,  I  find  that  I  give  my  atten- 
tion more  thoroughly,  and  use  my  time  more  economically,  than 
ever  before ;  so  that  I  can  learn  anything  twice  as  easily  as  in  my 
earlier  days.  I  am  not,  therefore,  afraid  to  attack  a  new  study. 
I  took  up  a  difficult  language  a  very  few  years  ago  with  good  suc- 
cess, and  think  of  mathematics  and  metaphysics  by  and  by. 

Secondly.  I  have  opened  my  eyes  to  a  good  many  neglected 
priv  leges  and  pleasures  within  my  reach,  and  requiring  only  a 
little  courage  to  enjoy  them.  You  may  well  suppose  it  pleased 
me  to  find  that  old  Cato  was  thinking  of  learning  to  play  the 
fiddle,  when  I  had  deliberately  taken  it  up  in  my  old  age,  and 
satisfied  myself  that  I  could  get  much  comfort,  if  not  much  music, 
out  of  it. 
Tliirdly.  I  have  found  that  some  of  those  active  exercises,  which  are  commonly 
thought  to  belong  to  young  folks  only,  may  be  enjoyed  at  a  much  later  period. 
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I   veil  recall  the  blush  of  pride 

That  lighted  up  her  face, 
\\  hen  at  my  humble  ingleside 
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I  led  her  to  her  place^ 
And  how  I  told  her,  land  nor  sea 

Could  such  adornment  bring. 
She  was  a  very  queen  to  me  ; 

I,  happier  than  a  king. 

And  when  two  fair-haired  little  elves 

Stole  into  our  wee  nest, 
To  share  our  love,  we  deemed  ourselves 

More,  more  than  ever  blest ; 
And  though  succeeding  seasons  brought 

Fresh  rosy  cheeks  to  press, 
We  ever  found  the  bread  we  sought. 

And  peace  and  happiness. 

Like  other  folk,  we  proved  life's  way 
Not  wholly  free  from  care, 


But  if  the  heavens  were  dark  to-day. 

We  drooped  not  in  despair  ; 
We  knew  the  sun  again  would  shine, 

The  blue  sky  re-appear. 
And,  trusting  in  the  Great  Benign, 

Lost  every  sense  of  fear. 

By  work  and  faith  in  bygone  hours 

We  prospered  and  we  throve. 
And  now  our  path  is  strewn  with  flowers 

Of  fond  and  filial  love. 
Joy  yields  us  a  perpetual  spring, 

Contentment  with  us  dwells, 
While  your  congratulations  ring 

As  sweet  as  silver  bells. 

John  G.  Watts. 


THE    EDLDEN  WEDniNG, 


T 


HE  day  but  not  the  bride  is  come, 
As  in  her  blossom-time  ; 
But  golden  lights  sustain  the  home 
She  cherished  in  her  prime. 

May  we  not  call  upon  the  band  ? 

May  we  not  ask  the  priest  ? 
Our  golden  wedding  is  at  hand, 

And  we  shall  hold  a  feast. 

But  where  is  he  in  snow-white  stole 

Who  the  old  service  read. 
That  made  us  one  in  heart  and  soul  ? 

Long,  long  has  he  been  dead. 

The  bridesmaids  clad  in  silken  fold 

Who  waited  on  the  bride. 
Where  are  they  now  ?    Their  tale  is  told  : 

Long,  long  ago  they  died. 


Where  is  the  groomsman,  chosen  friend. 

The  true,  the  well-beloved  ? 
His  term,  alas  !  is  at  an  end  ; 

Too  soon  was  he  removed. 

Where  is  the  bride,  ah  !  such  a  bride 

As  every  joy  foretells  ! 
I  see  her  walking  by  my  side, 

I  hear  the  wedding  bells. 

Where  is  she  now  ?    That  we  should  say- 
She  did  not  live  to  know 

How  passed  her  silver  wedding-day, 
So  many  years  ago  ! 

But  come,  and  for  your  mother's  sake, 

Though  vain  it  were  to  weep, 
Let  us  the  silent  feast  partake. 

Her  golden  wedding  keep. 

Thomas  Gordon  Hake. 


THE   HARDN'S    LAST  BilNgHET. 


0 


'ER  a  low  couch  the  setting  sun 
Had  thrown  its  latest  ray. 
Where  in  his  last  strong  agony 

A  dying  warrior  lay, 
The  stern  old  baron  Rudiger, 

Whose  frame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil 

Its  iron  sti-ength  had  spent. 


"They  come  around  me  here,  and  say 

My  days  of  life  are  o'er. 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed 

And  lead  my  band  no  more  ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare 

To  tell  me  now,  that  I, 
Their  own  liege  loi-d  and  master  born,— 

That  I— ha !  ha  !— must  die. 
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"And  what  is  Dcalh  ?     I'vr  dared  him  oft 

Boforo  tho  Paynim  spear,— 
Tliink  ye  he's  ontor'd  at  my  gate, 

Has  eonu^  to  seek  me  here  V 
I've  mel  him,  l':iee<l  liim,  scdrn'd  liim, 

When  llie  Mfilil  was  VAjx'u)'^  ImiI,— 
I'll  try  his  might— P 11  hrave  liis  power  ; 

Defy,  and  fear  him  uot. 

"Ho  !  sound  tho  tocsin  from  my  tower,— 

And  lire  tho  eulvoriu, — 
Bid  each  rotainer  arm  with  speed,— 

Call  every  vassal  in  ; 
Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall, — 

Tho  banquet-board  prepare,  — 
'Thnnv  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall, 

And  bring  my  armor  there  !" 

A  hundred  hands  were  busy  tlien, — 

Tlie  banquet  fortli  was  sjiread, — 
And  rung  tlui  heavy  oiiken  lloor 

AViih  many  a  martial  tread, 
Wliile  from  the  rieli,  dark  tracery 

Along  the  vaulted  wall. 
Lights  gleam'd  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear. 

O'er  the  proud  old  Gotliie  hall. 


Vast  hurrying  thnuigli  the  outer  g: 

The  miiird  velainers  ]iour'd, 
On  lhrouj;h  Ihi'  i.nrlars  JVnwuino- : 

And  tliroiigM  around  the  hoard. 
AVhile  at  its  head,  within  his  dark, 

Carved  oaken  chair  of  state,' 
Armed  cap-a-pie,  stern  Kudiger, 

With  girded  falchion,  sate. 


reh. 


"Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men. 

Pour  fortli  the  cheering  wine  ; 
Tlien^'s  life  and  strength  in  every  drop, — 

Thauksgi\ing  to  the  vine  ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  ? — 

Mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim  ; — 
Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones, 

Each  goblet  to  the  brim. 

"Ye're  there,  but  yet  I  see  ye  not. 

Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword,— 
And  let  mo  hear  your  faitliful  steel 

Clash  once  around  my  board : 
I  hear  it  faintly  : — Louder  yet  ! — 

What  I'logs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
U])  all,— and  shout  for  Rudiger, 

'Doliaace  unto  Death  ! '  " 

Bow'l  rang  to  bowl, — steel  elang'd  to  steel 

—And  rose  a  deafening  cry 
That  made  the  torches  ilare  around, 

And  shook  the  flags  on  high  ; — 
"Ho  !  cravens,  do  ye  fear  him  ? 

Slaves,  traitors  !  have  ye  flown  ? 
Ho  !  cowards  have  ye  left  me 

To  meet  him  here  alone  ? 

"But  /  defy  him  :— let  him  come  !" 

Down  rang  tlu'  massive  euj), 
While  from  its  sliealh  the  ready  blade 

Came  Hashing  hall'-Avay  iqi  -, 
And,  witli  thi^  black  and  heavy  plumes 

Scarce  trembling  on  his  head. 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair, 

Old  Rudiger  sat,  dead. 

Albert  G.  Greene. 


-i^m- 


AUNT   SILYR. 


yl/uY,  hi  !  young  Mas'rJohn,  dat  you  ? 
*  ''      Well,  bless  de  goodness,  so  it  is  ! 
■     An"  shake  Aunt  Silvey's  ban',  yon  do  ? 
D'  olo  'Oman's  mous'ous  proud  o'  dis  ; 
Deso  ole  eyes  mighty  dim,  Mas'  John, 
An'  strcamiu'  tears  don't  help  'em  none  ! 

How  is  it  wid  me  ?    Well,  you  see, 
'T  aint  uo  time  been  so  good  but  what 

Ole  nias'r's  homo  befo'  we's  free 
Is  nehlier  iu  do  least  fo'got— 

Dese  twenty  years  since  I  was  dah. 

An'  you  was  flghlin'  in  de  wah. 

I  mind  dem  Sat'day  a'ternoous, 
N\hen,  .mt  befo'  do  cabins,  all 

De  darkies  sat— sich  happy  loons  !— 
To  rest  au'  talk,  an'  laugh  an'  hawl. 


I  likes  my  freedom,  fust  an'  last, 

But  still  I  cries  'bout  what's  done  past. 

]\ly  (lie  man's  in  his  grave,  long  'go — 
Some  ehillun's  dead,  none  let"  wid  me  ; 

I's  gittiu'  mighty  feeble,  now. 
An'  lonesome  in  dis  world,  you  see. 

Where  does  I  lib  ?    I's  got  no  home, 

So  here  an'  dah  I  has  to  roam. 


You's  bought  de  ole  place,  you,  Mas'  John  f 
An'  takes  me  liaek  to  rest,  yon  say  ? 

D<'  cabin's  mine  ?     Bless  (uid,  Pm  done 
Wid  troubles  till  my  dyin'  day  ! 

Young  mas'r,  Sil\  y  '11  serve  you  still, 

An'  God  will  lub  yon,  dat  He  will  ! 

Ed.  Pokter  TnoMi^soN. 
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Tattered  axd  Torn. 

—Painted  by  Alfred  Kappes. 
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Oh,  ,i,,,v  r,,r  li,'|.  I  wliono'i'i'  In  winliT 
Tlio  wlml,>i  III.  iiin'lil  liiiil  iiiiido  M  I'l'iil, 

Ami  NOHlloi'oil  uiimy  a  U\My  ,splinl,.r 
Ami  uiMii.v  11  rollon  liougli  Ml„nil, 

Vol.  iio\  or  liiul  ,>ihi',  woll  or  n\t'k. 

,'\.'*  OVOl',V  lllMM  wllO  IvMl'W   lllTSMYN, 

A  pilo  lu'l'orohMml,  lurl'  i'r,.^lioU, 
Knoitji'li  lo  wiii'iM  hiT  for  lliroo  il;i.v,>). 


All  ,Imv  .vIu' ,-.pim  in  liiT  p,„,v,U\,.lllnji', 

Ami  lli,.n  li,.r  llir,.,'  li,>iii-,'  w,'rK  nl  iilji'lil 
Ahi'il  'IwHN  luinll.v  woilli  llio  li'llliiji' 

II  woiilil  iiof  pM.v  for  OHiiillo  Unlit, 
lu'iuolo  I'l'oiu  Mliolli'i'liiji' vllhiyjo  jsroon, 

0\\  II  lilll's  iioi'lliorii  nUIo  nUo  ilwoll, 
'Whi'iv  fr,'Mi  '„'M  I'lioit')  Ih,'  liMv\  (horn.,  l.'Mii. 

.Viul  h,.Mr\  ,l,.v\,.i  Ml,.  '.1,.N\   (,'  nu-ll 


Now.  w  lu'ii  111,'  frosi  WM,-i  iim.-jI  omliii'liijs, 

Ami  iiiMilo  hor  poor  olil  lioiio.'i  lo  Molio, 
Ooulil  Mii,Yllilnjj  1,0  iiioro  !ilUirin}{ 

TliMii  Mil  olil  lii'iln'o  lo  (;,,o,l,v  I!1mK,'  V 
Ami  MOW   Miul  lh,.M,  l(  mii-.l  l','...Mi,l, 

\Vli,.n  luTohl  I'oii,.,.,  M,.r,.  .'oUl  Mii,l  ,'l,ill. 
Sh,'  U'fl  lu'i-  lir,.,  ,.,■  l,.f(  h,.r  1,,.,1, 

I',,  N,.,.l  Ih,.  lu.,1,..,,'  ,'f  llMrrv  i;ill. 


•nil'',  iNci.KsiDi';   oi.i)  A(;iv 


Now,  llarr.v  lio  hiul  l,.ii;'- niimihm'I,mI 

'I'llis  IrcNlKINS  of   1.1. 1  CcHMJV    HImIm', 

And  V(MV(m1  Dial,  Hlu-Nlioul.rii,Ml,.|, Tied, 
And  JK^  on  her  woidd  vi>n;!,'(':inrii  liiki'. 

Anil  ol'l  IVinn  his  wMi'ni  lirn  he'd  fi'o, 
And  lo  lln'  llcldslnM  rciid  wiudd  taUo  ; 

Anil  Ihcrc  Ml  nifjlil,  in  I'imhI,  iind  .snow, 
llr  u:il,li,'d  losi'iziMdd  Coody  Uliiko. 

Anil  nni'i.,  hrlilnd  ii  rirk  id'  liMI'Ir.v, 

'rini.s  I.Kikinj;-  oul<did  11;iit,v  .sIm'ihI  ; 
TIlO  1110(111  WHS  full  lUld  .Mliinllltj;  rlr:ul\  , 

And  (irisp  willi  fni.st,  llin  .sliddilr  ImikI. 
llo  lumr.M  II  iioi.sn  I     \w'n  nil  mviiUc  ! 

Afjii.ili  !— on  liiptoo  down  lln^  lilll 
llosol'llycn'i'i.M.     'TiMdood.v  UhiU\ 

Slio'M  III,  llio  h(Mlf;o  ol'  lljin'.v  (iill  I 

nielli.  Ji'liul  wns  lie  when  lie  liclndd  lior  I 

Slii'k  ii,l'l.(>r,stirk  <lid  (loody  pull  ; 
ll(^  Miood  Ixdiind  a  ImisIi  of  (ddor, 

'I'll!  .Mho  li.'ul  llllcd  Inn'Mpron  I'lill. 
■WIkwi  wiMi  Inn-  loud  hIio  Uirni'd  nlioiid, 

'riio  li.ywiiy  liiM'k  !i;<'iiin  In  l:iki\ 
llo  .Mliirl.od  forwiird  willi  ii  slmnl. 

And  Npi'Miiiv  upon  poor  ( ioiid,\  llliiko, 

And  liiTrcly  l,,v  llio  ;irni  lio  Incd.  Iirr, 

And  liv  ll.r  Mini  lir  lirld  Ii,t  ImnI  ; 
And  liiM-.'cl.v  ll^  Ihc  Mini  ho  Nliook  hor. 

And  orioil,  "  l'\  cM'inifA'ld,  yon,  llion,  at,  Iu,mI, 
•riioii  (loody,  wlio  liMil  iiolliinn-Miiid, 

Hit  Iniiidlofroni  lior  (up  lot,  I'mII  ; 
Anil,  kiioi>liii;i;  on  lliii  ,sMok,s,  hIio  pi-Mynl 

To  God,  who  is  tho  Jlidgo  ol'  nil. 


.Sliii  pi'Mycd,  hiT  willii'iTil  liMiid  npiTMiiii};-, 

VVhiln  Harry  liold  lin-  liy  lhi.  mi'iii 
"(!od,  will)  art,  iirvcr  mil.  ol'  licMrin;;, 

Oil,  may  Im  iiovcr  morn  ho  wmi'iii  !" 
'I'lio  cold,  cild  moon  ahovo  her  Iu'miI, 

'I'lillM  on  hrr  kilnos  did  (hindy  prMy, 
Yoiin,":  IImi-i-v  hi'Mi-d  uhMl  sho  Inid  Hiiid, 

And,  icy  cold,  hr  Itiiiir,!  away, 

111'  wi'iil  (■oinplMiiiin;;-  mII  IIii'  morrow 

'I'hiil,  Im  wasciild  m.iiiI  very  .'hill  : 
Ills  i'nco  was  g'looni.  Ids  lii'arl-  was  sorrow    - 

Alas  I  Mini,  liny  for  Marry  Cill  I 
'I'lia,!,  day  lii>  unrc  a  riiliii/v  I'oal., 

Hill,  mil,  M  wliil  III,'  wai-inrr  hi'; 
Anolhcr  w  m.m  on  ■|'hursihiy  liniu;vlil,. 

And  oro  llic  .Sahhalh  hi'  IimiI  ll'nvo. 

'Twas  all  in  vii,in— a  nsidivsH  malirr 

And  hlaiikols  were  ahoni  him  piniird  ; 
"\'i'l,slill  his  .jaws  and  li'i'lh  Ihry  clMlIrr, 

l.ikn  a,  loosocM,,'ioiiiriil,  in  llir  wind. 
And  Harry's  llcsli  il,  I'oll  awii.s  ; 

And  all  who  soi)  him  say,  "  'Tis  plain 
'I'hiil,  livo  as  loiiji;  as  livo  ho  may, 

111'  iii'vor  will  ho  WMi-ni  ii(j;aiii." 

No  word  III  any  man  lin  iillors, 

Ahi'd  or  lip,  to  yoiiiiy;  or  old  ; 
Itiil  ovi'i-  lo  him.solf  Im  miillors, 

"I'oor  lliirry  (iill  is  vory  oold  '" 
Ahi'd  or  lip,  hy  niji'hl,  m' day. 

His  li'i'lh  Ihry  I'liMlIrr,  rliMlIrr  slill. 
No\\  ,  Ihiiik,  \c  I',ai-Iii.'i's  Mil,   I   pray. 

Ol  (loody  iilako  and  Harry  (iill  I 

W'lM.i  \M    \\'iii;|)swi)i;rii. 


c^.  {mJ  CO 
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DEATH  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


"^g- 


"pRE  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care. 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed. 
And  bade  it  blossom  there. 

COLEltlDGE. 


Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  death. 
To  break  the  shock  blind  nature  cannot  shun. 
And  lands  thought  smoothly  ou  the  farther  shore. 

Young. 


_S 


ORROW  is  our  John  the  Baptist,  clad  in  grim  garments,  with  rough  arms, 
a  son  of  the  wilderness,  baptizing  us  in  bitter  tears,  preaching  repentance ; 
and  behind  him  comes  the  gracious,  affectionate,  healing  Lord,  gathering  the 
wheat  into  the  garner. 

Bishop  Huntingdojs^. 


THE  IN  GLESIUE— DEATH  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


SDRRDHZ"  FDR  THE  DEAD, 


I  HE  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  only  sorrow  from  which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced. 
-■-  Every  other  wound  we  seek  to  heal,  every  other  affliction  to  forget;  but  this 
wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open  ;  this  affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over 
in  solitude.  Wliere  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  forget  the  infant  that  perished 
like  a  blossom  from  her  arms,  though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?  Where  is  the 
child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of  parents,  though  to  remember  be 
but  to  lament?  Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the  friend  over 
whom  he  mom-ns  ?  Who,  even  when  the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remains  of  her 
he  most  loved — when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed  in  the  closing  of  its  por- 
tals— would  accept  of  consolation  that  must  be  bought  by  forgetfulness  ? 

No,  the  love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest  attributes  of  the  soul. 
If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  its  delights  ;  and  when  the  overwhelming  burst  of  grief  is 
calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recollection,  when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convul- 
sive agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  most  loved  is  softened  away  into 
pensive  meditation  on  all  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness,  who  would  root  out 
such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart  ?  Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud  over 
the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper  sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom,  yet 
who  would  exchange  it  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure,  or  the  burst  of  revelry  ? 

No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than  song.  There  is  a  remembrance  of 
the  dead  to  which  we  turn,  even  from  the  charms  of  the  living.  Oh,  the  grave  !  the 
,  grave !  It  buries  every  error,  covers  every  defect,  extinguishes  every  resentment ! 
From  its  peaceful  bosom  spring  none  but  fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who 
can  look  down,  even  upon  the  grave  of  an  enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb 
that  he  should  ever  have  warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  moldering 
before  him  ? 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved,  what  a  place  for  meditation  !  There  it  is  that 
we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand 
endearments  lavished  upon  us,  almost  unheeded  in  the  daily  inti-rcoui'se  of  intimacy ; 
there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the  solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the 
parting  scene ;  the  bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefs,  its  noiseless  attendance,  its 
mute,  watchful  assiduities.  The  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love  !  the  feeble,  flutter- 
ing, thrilling, — oh,  how  thrilling  I^pressure  of  the  hand !  The  faint,  faltering 
accents,  struggling  in  death  to  give  one  more  assurance  to  affection  !  The  last  fond 
look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turned  upon  us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence  !  Ay, 
go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love  and  meditate.  There  settle  the  account  with  thy  con- 
science for  every  past  benefit  unrequited,  every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that 
departed  being  who  can  never,  never,  never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition. 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a  fm-row  to  the 
silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent ;  if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hasi  ever  caused 
the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  moment 
of  thy  kindness  or  thy  truth  ;  if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  eyerwT;onged,  in  thought, 
or  word,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  thee  ;  if  thou  art  a  lover,  and 
hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that  true  heart  that  now  lies  cold  and  still 
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beneath  thy  feet ;  then  be  snre  that  every  unkind  look,  every  ungracious  word,  every 
nngentle  action  will  come  thronging  back  npon  thy  memory,  and  knock  dolefully  at 
thy  soul ;  then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  in  the  grave 
and  utter  the  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing  tear,  more  deep,  more  bitter, 
because  unheard  and  unavailing. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the  beauties  of  nature  about  the 
grave  ;  console  thy  broken  spirit,  if  thou  canst,  with  these  tender,  yet  futile  tributes 
of  regret ;  but  take  warning  by  the  bitterness  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the 
dead,  and  henceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the  discharge  of  thy  duties  to 
the  living. 

Washington  Irving. 


R  DEATH-BE!]. 

IjjT  ER  siiflfering  ended  with  the  day ;  But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state, 

-1     Yet  lived  she  at  its  close,  Illumed  the  eastern  skies. 

And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away  She  passed  through  glory's  morning-gate. 

In  statue-like  repose.  •  And  walked  in  Paradise ! 

James  Axdkich. 


THE   EEATH-BEE, 


MR 


E  watch'd  her  breathing  through  the  night,  Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low,  Our  fears  our  hopes  belied— 

As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life  We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro.  And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

So  silently  we  seem'd  to  speak.  For  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad. 
So  sloM'ly  moved  about,  And  cliill  Avith  early  showers, 

As  we  luxd  lent  her  half  our  powers  Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
To  eke  her  living  out.  Another  morn  than  ours. 


Th.  Hood. 


"RLUNB," 

FROM  THE   PAINTING   BY  JOSEF  ISRAELS. 

j^HE  back  so  ofttimes  bent  in  toil's  dumb  prayer,  And  calmly  shine  with  Heaven's  own  secret  there 

Amid  the  fields,  is  stricken  straight  by  Death;  Soul-hungered  men  and  women  !    who  shall  tell. 

But  silence  on  her  lips  is  sweeter  breath  Save  Death,  what  is  this  Life  of  love  and  strife'. 

Than  sighing  life  ;  her  face  is  smoothed  of  care  And  what  the  answer  for  such  dark  Surprise  ' 

Like  some  sea-pool  be-rippled,  then  left  bare  As  stands  between  these  two  that  loved  so  well  ? 

To  list  and  learn  what  night  to  ocean  saith,  Her  ears  are  tuned  to  some  supernal  life  ; 

To  gaze  upon  each  star  that  wandereth,  'Tis  his  seem  hearkening  for  a  sound  that  dies. 

Eric  S.  Robertson. 
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RESIGNilTIDN, 


I  HERE  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  no  tireside  howsoe'er  defended. 
But  has  one  vacant  chair  ! 


Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise. 
But  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 


The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying  ; 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying 

Will  not  be  comforted  ! 


We  see  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 


"The  Lord  Gave,  and  the  Lord  Hath  Takek   Awat." 
{Frovt  the  Picture  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1869,  by  Frank  Roll,  A.  R.  A.) 


There  is  no  death  !    What  seems  so  is  transition 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian, 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 


In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led, 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution. 

She  lives,  whom  we  call  dead. 


She  is  not  dead — the  child  of  our  affection — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 


Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air  ; 
Tear  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 


THE  INGLESIDE-DEATH  IN  THE  FAMILY. 


Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Tliinkingtliatour  remembrance,  thougli  unspoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  cliild  shall  we  again  l)ehokl  her  ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her, 

She  will  not  be  a  child  ; 

But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  mansion, 
Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 


And  beautiful  witli  all  the  soul's  expansion 
Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  tliougli  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean 

That  cannot  be  at  rest — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assuage  the  feeling 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 
But  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

"    Henry  Wadswokth  Longfellow. 


THE  LRST  HDURS   DF  LITTLE  PAUL  EDMBEY, 


►AUL  had  never  risen  from  his  little  bed.  He  lay  there,  listening  to  the  noises 
in  the  street,  quite  tranquilly;  not  caring  much  how  the  time  went,  bu* 
watching  everything  about  him  with  observing  eyes. 

When  the  sunbeams  struck  into  his  room  through  the  rustling  blinds,  and  quiv- 
ered on  the  opposite  wall  like  golden  water,  he  knew  that  evening  was  coming  on,  and 
that  the  sky  was  red  and  beautiful.  As  the  reflection  died  away,  and  the  gloom  went 
creeping  up  the  wall,  he  watched  it  deejDen,  deepen,  deepen  into  night.  Then  he 
thought  how  the  long  streets  were  dotted  with  lamps,  and  how  the  peaceful  stars  were 
shining  overhead.  His  fancy  had  a  strange  tendency  to  wander  to  the  river,  which  he 
knew  was  flowing  through  the  great  city ;  and  now  he  thought  how  black  it  was,  and 
how  deep  it  would  look,  reflecting  the  hosts  of  stars,  and,  more  than  all,  how  steadily 
it  rolled  away  to  meet  the  sea. 

As  it  grew  later  in  the  night,  and  footsteps  in  the  street  became  so  rare  that  he 
could  hear  them  coming,  count  them  as  they  passed,  and  lose  them  in  the  hollow  dis- 
tance, he  would  lie  and  watch  the  many-colored  ring  about  the  candle,  and  wait 
patiently  for  day.  His  only  trouble  was,  the  swift  and  rapid  river.  He  felt  forced, 
sometimes,  to  try  to  stop  it — to  stem  it  with  his  childish  hands,  or  choke  its  way  with 
sand — and  when  he  saw  it  coming  on,  resistless,  he  cried  out !  But  a  word  from 
Florence,  who  was  always  at  his  side,  restored  him  to  himself;  and  leaning  his  poor 
head  upon  her  breast,  he  told  Floy  of  his  dream,  and  smiled. 

When  day  began  to  dawn  again,  he  watched  for  the  sun :  and  when  its  cheerful 
light  began  to  sparkle  in  the  room,  he  pictured  to  himself — pictured !  he  saw — tlie  high 
chui'ch-towers  rising  up  into  the  morning  sky,  the  town  reviving,  waking,  starting 
into  life  once  more,  the  river  glistening  as  it  rolled  (but  rolling  fast  as  ever),  and  the 
country  bright  with  dew.  Familiar  sounds  and  cries  came  by  degrees  into  the  street 
below;  the  servants  in  the  house  were  roused  and  busy  ;  faces  looked  in  at  the  door, 
and  voices  asked  his  attendants  softly  how  he  was.  Paul  always  answered  for  him- 
self,    "I  am  better.     I  am  a  great  deal  better,  thank  you  !     Tell  papa  so  I  " 

By  little  and  little  he  got  tired  of  the  bustle  of  the  day,  the  noise  of  carriages 
and  carts,  people  passing  and  repassing ;  and  would  fall  asleep  or  be  troubled  Avith 
n  restless  and  uneasy  sense  again — the  child  could  hardly  tell  whether  this  were  in  his 
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sleeping  or  Ms  waking  moments — of  tliat  rusMng  river.  "Wliy,  will  it  never  stop, 
Floy  ? "  he  would  sometimes  ask  her.     "It  is  bearing  me  aVay,  I  think  I  " 

But  Floy  could  always  sooth  and  reassure  him  ;  and  it  was  his  daily  delight  to 
make  her  lay  her  head  down  on  his  pillow,  and  take  some  rest. 

"You  are  always  watching  me,  Floy.  Let  me  watch  you,  now!"  They  would 
prop  him  up  with  cushions  in  a  corner  of  his  bed,  and  there  he  would  recline  the 
while  she  lay  beside  him  ;  bending  forward  oftentimes  to  kiss  her,  and  whispering  to 
those  who  were  near  that  she  was  tired,  and  how  she  had  sat  up  so  many  nights 
beside  him. 

Thus,  the  iiush  of  the  day,  in  its  heat  and  light,  would  gradually  decline;  and. 
again  the  golden  water  would  be  dancing  on  the  wall. 

He  was  visited  by  as  many  as  three  grave  doctors — they  used  to  assemble  dowit 
stairs  and  come  up  together — and  the  room  was  so  quiet,  and  Paul  was  so  observant 
of  them  (though  he  never  asked  of  anybody  what  they  said),  that  he  even  knew  the 
diflference  in  the  sound  of  their  watches.  But  his  interest  centered  in  Sir  Parker  Peps, 
who  always  took  his  seat  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  For  Paul  had  heard  them  say  long 
ago,  that  the  gentleman  had  been  with  his  mamma  when  she  clasped  Florence  in  her 
arms  and  died.  And  he  could  not  forget  it  now.  He  liked  him  for  it.  He  was  not 
afraid. 

Late  one  evening  Paul  closed  his  eyes  and  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  the= 
sun  was  high,  and  the  broad  day  was  clear  and  warm.  He  lay  a  little,  looking  at 
the  windows,  which  were  open,  and  the  curtains  rustling  in  the  air,  waving  to  and  fro: 
then  he  said,  "Floy,  is  it  to-morrow  ?    Is  she  come  ? " 

Some  one  seemed  to  go  in  quest  of  her.  Perhaps  it  was  Susan.  Paul  thought 
he  heard  her  telling  him,  when  he  had  closed  his  eyes  again,  that  she  would  soon  be 
back ;  but  he  did  not  open  them  to  see.  She  kept  her  word — perhaps  she  had  never 
been  away — but  the  next  thing  that  happened  was  anoise  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs, and_ 
then  Paul  woke — woke  mind  and  body — and  sat  upright  in  his  bed.  He  saw  them 
now  about  him.  There  was  no  gray  mist  before  them,  as  there  had  been  sometimes 
in  the  night.     He  knew  them  every  one,  and  called  them  by  their  names. 

"And  who  is  this  ?  Is  this  my  old  nurse  ?"  said  the  child,  regarding,  with  a  radiant 
smile,  a  figure  coming  in. 

Yes,  yes.  No  other  stranger  would  have  shed  those  tears  at  the  sight  of  him,, 
and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her  pretty  boy,  her  own  poor  blighted  child.  No  other 
woman  would  have  stooped  down  by  his  bed,  and  taken  up  his  wasted  hand,  and  put. 
it  to  her  lips  and  breast,  as  one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.  No  other  would  so 
have  forgotten  everybody  there  but  him  and  Floy,  and  been  so  full  of  tenderness  and 
pity. 

"Floy !  this  is  a  kind  good  face ! "  said  Paul.  "I  am  glad  to  see  it  again.  Don't 
go  away,  old  nurse !    Stay  here  !  " 

His  senses  were  all  quickened,  and  he  heard  a  name  he  knew. 

"Who  was  that?  who  said  Walter?  "  he  asked,  looking  round.  "Some  one  said 
Walter.     Is  he  here  ?     I  should  like  to  see  him  very  much." 

Nobody  replied  directly,  but  his  father  said  to  Susan,  "Call  him  back,  then :  let 
him  come  up !  "  After  a  short  pause  of  expectation,  during  which  he  looked  with, 
smiling  interest  and  wonder  on  his  nurse,  and  saw  that  she  had  not  forgotten  Floy, 
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Walter  was  brought  into  the  room.  His  open  face  and  manner,  and  his  cheerM  eyes, 
had  always  made  him  a  favorite  with  Paul ;  and  when  Paul  saw  him,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Good-by !  " 

"Good-by,  my  child!"  cried  Mrs.  PipcMn,  hurrying  to  his  bed's  head.  "Not 
good-by  ? " 

For  an  instant  Paul  looked  at  her  Avith  the  wistful  face  with  which  he  had  so 
often  gazed  upon  hi  r  in  his  corner  by  the  lire.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  placidly,  "good- 
by  !  Walter  dear,  good-by ! "  turning  his  head  to  where  he  stood,  and  putting  out  his 
hand  again.     "AVhere  is  papa  ? " 

He  felt  his  father's  breath  upon  his  cheek,  before  the  words  had  parted  from  his 
lips. 

"Remember  Walter,  dear  papa,"  he  whispered,  looking  in  his  face, — "remember 
Walter.  I  was  fond  of  Walter !  "  The  feeble  hand  waved  in  the  air,  as  if  it  cried 
"good-by !  "  to  Walter  once  again. 

"JSTow  lay  me  down  again,"  he  said ;  "and  Floy,  come  close  to  me,  and  let  me  see 
you! " 

Sister  and  brother  wound  their  arms  around  each  other,  and  the  golden  light  came 
streaming  in,  and  fell  upon  them,  locked  together. 

"How  fast  the  river  runs  between  its  green  banks  and  rushes,  Floy !  But  its  very 
near  the  sea.    I  hear  the  waves.     They  always  said  so !  " 

Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon  the  stream  was  lulling 
him  to  rest.  How  green  the  banks  were  now,  how  bright  the  flowers  growing  on  them, 
and  how  tall  the  rushes  !  Now  the  boat  was  out  at  sea,  but  gliding  smoothly  on. 
And  now  there  was  a  shore  before  him.     Who  stood  on  the  bank ! 

He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  at  his  prayers.  He  did  not 
remove  his  arms  to  do  it,  but  they  saw  him  fold  them  so  behind  her  neck. 

"Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy.  I  know  her  by  the  face!  But  tell  them  that  the 
print  upon  the  stairs  at  school  is  not  divine  enough.  The  light  about  the  head  is 
shining  on  me  as  I  go !  " 

The  golden  rii)ple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and  nothing  else  stirred  in  the 
room.  The  old,  old  fashion  !  The  fashion  that  came  in  with  our  first  garments,  and 
will  last  unchanged  until  our  race  has  run  its  coui-se,  and  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled 
up  like  a  scroll.    The  old,  old  fashion — Death ! 

O,  thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion  yet,  of  immortality!  And 
look  upon  us,  angels  of  young  children,  with  regards  not  quite  estranged,  when  the 
swift  river  bears  us  to  the  ocean ! 

Charles  Dickens. 


THE  CHILLI  IS  LEilD. 

7 HE  child  is  dead.  You  may  put  away  its  playthings.  Put  them  where  they  will 
be  safe.  I  would  not  like  to  have  them  broken  or  lost ;  and  you  need  not  lend 
them  to  other  children  when  they  come  to  see  us.  It  would  pain  me  to  see  them  in 
other  hands,  much  as  I  love  to  see  childi'en  happy  with  their  toys. 
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Its  clothes  you  may  lay  aside ;  I  shall  often  look  them  over,  and  each  of  the 
colors  that  he  woie  will  remind  me  of  him  as  he  looked  when  he  was  here.  I  shall 
weep  often  when  I  think  of  him ;  but  there  is  a  luxurj^  in  thinking  of  the  one  that  is 
gone,  which  I  would  not  part  with  for  the  world.  I  think  of  that  child  now,  a  child 
always,  though  an  angel  among  angels. 

Tlie  child  is  dead.  The  eye  has  lost  its  lustre.  The  hand  is  still  and  cold.  Its 
little  lieai't  is  not  beating  now.  How  pale  it  looks !  Yet  the  very  form  is  dear  to  me. 
Everj^  lock  of  its  hair,  every  feature  of  the  face,  is  a  treasure  that  I  shall  prize  the 
more  as  the  months  of  my  sorrow  come  and  go. 

Rev.  S.  Iren^us  Prime,  D.  D. 

— -i^m- — 


THE  BLDSSDM  TRANSFLaNTEI], 

I  ELL  us  if  Christianity  does  not  throw  a  pleasing  radiance  around  an  infant's 
A  tomb  ?  And  shoiild  any  parent  who  hears  us,  feel  softened  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  light  that  twinkled  a  few  short  months  under  his  roof,  and  at  the  end  of  its 
little  period  expired,  we  cannot  think  that  we  ventiu-e  too  far  when  we  say,  that  he  is 
only  to  persevere  in  the  faith,  and  in  the  following  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  very  light 
will  shine  again  upon  him  in  heaven.  The  blossom  which  withered  here  upon  its 
stalk  has  been  transplanted  there  to  a  place  of  endurance ;  and  it  will  there  gladden 
that  eye  which  now  weeps  out  the  agony  of  an  affliction  which  has  been  sorely 
wounded ;  and  in  the  name  of  Him  who,  if  on  earth,  would  have  wept  along  with 
them,  do  we  bid  all  believers  present  to  sorrow,  not  even  as  others  which  have  no 
hope,  but  to  take  comfort  in  the  hope  of  that  country  where  there  is  no  sorroAv,  and 
no  separation. 

Dr.  Tiiojias  Chalmers. 


THE  REAPER  ANE  THE  FLDWERS, 


T3 


HERE  is  a  Reapev  ■whose  uamo  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  siolvle  keen. 
Ho  reaps  tlie  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 


"Shall  I  have  uaiight  that  is  fair?"  saith  he  ; 

"Have  nauglitbnt  the  bearded  grain  ? 
Though  the  breath  of  tliese  flowers  is  sweet  to  me, 

I  will  give  them  all  baek  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearfnl  eyes, 

He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves  ; 
It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 

Ho  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay," 
The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled  ; 


"Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 
Where  He  was  once  a  ehild. 

"They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light, 

Transplanted  by  my  eare, 
And  saints,  iipon  tlieir  garments  white. 

These  saered  blossoms  wear." 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowers  she  most  did  love  ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  fields-of  light  above. 

O,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath. 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 
'T  was  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

Henkv  Wadswoeth  Loxgfelxow. 
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LIG-HT  AND    SHADE, 


T' 


riOU  liast  clone  well  to  kneel  and  say, 
'Since  He  who  gave  can  take  away, 
And  bid  nic  suffer,  I  obey." 

And  also  well  to  toll  tliy  heart. 
That  good  lies  in  the  bitterest  part. 
And  thou  wilt  profit  by  her  smart. 

But  bitter  hours  come  to  all  : 

When  even  truths  liki'  these  will  pall, 

Sick  hearts  for  hnmblcr  emnfort  call. 

Then  I  would  have  thee  strive  to  see, 
That  good  and  evil  come  to  thee, 
As  one  of  a  great  family. 

And  as  material  life  is  planned. 

That  even  the  loneliest  one  must  stand 

Dependent  on  his  brother's  hand  ; 

So  links  more  subtle  and  more  line 
Bind  every  other  soul  to  thine 
In  one  great  brotherhood  divine. 

Nor  with  thy  share  of  work  be  vexed  ; 
Though  incomplete,  and  even  prelext, 
It  fits  exactly  to  the  next. 

What  seems  so  dark  to  thy  dim  sight 
May  be  a  shadow,  seen  aright, 
Making  some  brightness  doubly  bright. 

The  flash  that  struck  tliy  tree— no  more 
To  shelter  thee — lets  Heaven's  blue  iloor 
Shine  where  it  never  shone  before. 

Thy  life  that  has  been  dropped  aside 
Into  Time's  stream,  may  stir  tlie  tide 
In  rippled  circles  spreading  wide. 

The  cry  wrung  from  thy  spirit's  pain 
May  eclio  on  some  far-off  plain. 
And  guide  a  wanderer  home  again. 

Fail — yet  rejoice  ;  because  no  less 
The  failure  that  makes  thy  distress 
May  teach  another  full  success. 

It  may  be  tliat  in  some  great  need 
Thy  life's  poor  fragments  are  decreed 
To  help  build  up  a  lofty  deed. 


Thy  he.art  should  throb  in  vast  content,, 
Thus  knowing  that  it  was  but  meant 
As  chord  in  one  great  instrument ; 

That  even  the  discord  in  thy  soid 
May  make  completer  mnsic  roll 
From  out  the  great  harmonious  whole. 


It  may  be,  that  when  all  is  light, 
Deep  set  within  that  deep  delight 
Will  be  to  know  why  all  was  right ; 

To  hear  life's  perfect  music  rise. 
And,  while  it  floods  the  happy  skies 
Thy  feeble  voice  to  recognize. 

Then  strive  more  gladly  to  fulfil 
Thy  little  part.    This  darlvuess  still 
Is  light  to  every  loving  will. 

And  trust,  as  if  already  plain. 
How  just  thy  share  of  loss  and  pain 
Is  for  another  full  gain. 

I  dare  not  limit  time  or  place, 
Touched  by  thy  life  ;  nor  dare  I  trace 
Its  far  vibrations  into  space. 

One  only  knows.    Yet  if  the  fret 
Of  thy  weak  heart,  in  weak  regret 
Needs  a  more  tender  comfort  yet : 

Then  thou  mayst  take  thy  loneliest  fears. 
The  bitterest  drops  of  all  thy  tears, 
The  dreariest  hours  of  all  thy  years  ; 

And  through  thy  anguish  there  outspread 
May  ask  that  God's  great  love  would  shed 
Blessings  on  one  beloved  head. 

And  thus  thy  soul  shall  learn  to  draw 
Sweetness  from  out  that  loving  law 
That  sees  no  failure  and  no  flaw. 


Where  all  is  good.    And  life  is  good. 
Where  the  one  lesson  nnderstood 
Of  its  most  sacred  brotherhood. 

A.  A.  PltOCTOK. 
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I.     PATRIOTISM— Love  of  Country, 
2.     CHARITY— Love  of   Humaqity. 


3,     AFFECTION— Love  of   Persons, 


Th 


HE  sword  may  pierce  the  bearer, 
Stone  walls  in  time  may  sever  ; 
'Tis  heart  alone, 
Worth  steel  and  stone. 
That  keeps  men  free  forever. 

MOOKE. 


The  ornament  of  a  house  is  the  friends  who  frequent  it. 

Emerson. 


Love  is  life's  end  ;  an  end  but  never  ending  ; 

All  joys,  all  sweets,  all  happiness,  awarding ; 

Love  is  life's  wealth  (ne'er  spent  but  ever  spending) ; 

More  rich  by  giving,  taking  by  discarding  ; 

Love's  life's  reward,  rewarded  in  rewarding  ; 

Then  from  thy  wretched  heart  fond  care  remove. 

Ah!  shouldst  thou  live  but  once  love's  sweets  to  prove. 

Thou  wilt  not  love  to  live,  but  live  to  love. 

Edmund  Spenser. 
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PATRIOTISM. 

LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 


^'^ 


The  Review. 


—A.  Mendel. 


>f\lIEl  true  country  is  that  ideal  realm  which,  we  represent  to  ourselves  under  the 
\_/  name  of  religion,  duty,  and  the  like.  Our  terrestrial  organizations  are  but  far 
off  approaches  to  so  fair  a  model,  and  all  those  are  verily  traitors  who  resist  not  any 
attempt  to  divert  them  from  their  original  intendment. 

0.  W.  Holmes. 


Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  our  country. 
Mnd  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid 
nionument,  not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  Liberty, 
upon  which  the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration  forever. 

D.  Webster. 


LOVE— PATRIOTISM. 
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MY  NATIVE  LAND, 


~B 


REATHES  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own.,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  liis  footsteps  he  hath  turned. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! — 
If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 


Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 

Despite  those  titles,  power,  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  sprung. 

Unwept,  unhonpred,  and  unsung. 

N  Scott. 
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CHILDE  HARDLE'S  ADIEU  TD  HIS  NATIVE  LANE, 


"    Jl  DIEU,  adieu  !  my  native  shore 
7*V        Fades  o'ei'  tlie  waters  blue  ; 
Tlie  Night- winds  sigh,  the  breals.ers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  Sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight  ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land— Good  Night ! 


"Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman  ? 
Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?  " 
"Doem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  ? 
Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak  ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 
Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 


"A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gatliering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

"Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page  ! 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail  ? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage. 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  ? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye  ; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong  : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scai-ce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 


"My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 
Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call 
What  an.swer  shall  she  make  ?  " 
"Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 
Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay  ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 
Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

"For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs, 

Of  wife  or  paramour  ? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near  ; 
My  grsatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 


■"Let  w'nds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  i-ot  wave  nor  wind  ; 
Yet  marvel  aoc.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

j^  m  sorrow tt... .  a  mind  ; 
F  jr  I  am  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love. 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee — and  One  above. 

"My  father  blessed  me  fervently, 
Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 
Till  I  come  back  again." 
■"Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad  ! 
Such  tears  become  thine  eye  ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 
Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 


"And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea  : 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan. 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ; 
But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

"With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go, 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine  ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves  ! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves  ! 

My  native  Land— Good  Night !  Byeon. 


THE  EREAM  DF  AREYLE, 


EARTHLY  arms  no  more  uphold  him  ; 
-.  «  On  his  prison's  stony  floor. 
Waiting  death,  in  his  last  slumber. 
Lies  the  doomed  MacCallum  More. 


Now  he  stands  amidst  his  clansmen. 
In  the  low,  long  banquet-hall, 

Over  grim,  ancestral  armor 
Sees  the  ruddy  firelight  fall. 


And  he  dreams  a  dream  of  boyhood  ; 

Rise  again  his  heathery  hills, 
Sound  again  the  hound's  long  baying, 

Crj'  of  moor-fowl,  laugh  of  rills. 


Once  again,  with  pulses  beating. 
Hears  the  wandering  minstrel  tell 

How  Montrose  on  Inverary 
Thief-like  from  his  mountains  fell. 
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Down  the  glen,  beyond  the  castle, 
Where  the  Linn's  swift  waters  shine, 

Hound  the  youthful  heir  of  Argyle 
Shy  feet  glide  and  white  arms  twine. 

Pairest  of  the  rustic  dancers. 

Blue-eyed  Effle  smiles  once  more. 

Bends  to  him  her  snooded  tresses. 
Treads  with  him  the  grassy  floor. 

JSTow  lie  hears  the  pipes  lamenting. 
Harpers  for  his  mother  mourn. 

Slow,  with  .sable  plume  and  pennon, 
To  her  cairn  of  burial  borne. 

Then  anon  his  dreams  are  darker. 
Sounds  of  battle  fill  his  ears 

And  the  pibroch's  mournful  wailing 
For  his  father's  fall  he  hears. 

Wild  Lochaber's  mountain  echoes 
Wail  in  concert  for  the  dead, 

And  Loch  Awe's  deep  waters  murmur 
For  the  Campbell's  glory  fled  ! 

Fierce  and  strong  the  godless  tyrants 

Trample  the  apostate  land, 
While  her  poor  and  faithful  remnant 

Wait  for  the  avenger's  hand. 

Once  again  at  Inverary, 
Years  of  weary  exile  o'er, 


Armed  to  lead  his  scattered  clansmen, 
Stands  the  bold  MacCallum  More. 

Once  again  to  battle  calling 

Sound  the  war-pipes  through  the  glen. 
And  the  court-yard  of  Dunstaffnage 

Rings  with  tread  of  armed  men 

All  is  lost  !  the  godless  triumph, 

And  the  faithful  ones  and  true 
From  the  scaffold  and-  the  prison 

Covenant  with  God  anew. 

On  the  darkness  of  his  dreaming 

Great  and  sudden  glory  shone  ; 
Over  bonds  and  death  victorious 

Stands  he  by  the  Father's  Throne  ! 

From  the  radiant  ranks  of  martyrs 
Notes  of  joy  and  praise  he  hears. 

Songs  of  his  poor  land's  deliverance 
Sounding  from  the  future  years. 

Lo,  he  wakes  !  but  airs  celestial 

Bathe  him  in  immortal  rest, 
And  he  sees  with  unsealed  vision 

Scotland's  cause  with  victorj^ blest. 

Shining  hosts  attend  and  guard  him 

As  he  leaves  his  prison  door  ; 
And  to  death  as  to  a  triumph 

Walks  the  great  MacCallum  More  ! 

Elizabeth  H.  Whittier. 


•J^^- 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG-, 


w 


HEN  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height. 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  ! 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  strealdngs  of  the  morning  light. 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  ! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  ! 

Who  rears't  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpiugs  loud, 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  Heaven,— 
Child  of  the  sun  !  to  thee  'tis  given 


To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 
To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar, 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 
The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high  ! 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet, 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn, 
And  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthingsloud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
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Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall, 
Then  sliall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  star  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave  ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rushed  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadsides'  reeling  rack, 
Each  djing  wanderer  of  the  sea 


Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home. 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given. 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven  ! 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet. 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ! 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


HALLDIATEI]     G-RDUNI], 


\A/HAT'S  hallowed  ground  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 
To  bow  the  knee  ? 

That's  hallowed  ground   where,    mourucd    and 

missed. 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kissed  ; — 
But  whei'e's  their  memory's  mansion  ?    Is't 

Yon  churchyard's  bowers  ? 
No  !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound  : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wound. 

That  ne'er  are  riven, 
Is  hallowed  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven  ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old  ; 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Kun  molten  still  in  memory's  mould  ; 

And  will  not  cool 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep  ? 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap  ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom  ; 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  sti-ew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind, — 


And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 
Lifts  thine  on  high  ? — 

To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die. 

Is't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right  ? 
He's  dead  alone  who  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sviUies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws  :— 
Wliat  can  alone  ennoble  flight? 

A  noble  cause! 

Give  that — and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums,  and  rend  Heaven's  reeking  space! 

The  colors  planted  face  to  face. 

The  charging  cheer, 
Tliough  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  tlie  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 

And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven! — but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal! 
The  cause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

O  God  above ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 
To  Peace  and  Love. 

Peace,  Love!  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shinne, 
Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine. 

Where  they  are  not, — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot. 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust. 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august  ! 
See  mouldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt. 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chant. 
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The  ticking  woo  J- worm  mocks  thee,  mau  \ 
Thy  temijles, — creeds  themselves  grow  wan  ! 
But  there's  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 

A  temple  given 
Thy  faith,  that  bigots  dare  not  ban — 

Its  space  is  Heaven  ! 

Its  roof,  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling, 
Where,  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 
And  God  himself  to  man  revealing. 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Make  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars  !  are  not  your  beings  pure  ? 
Can  sin,  can  death,  your  worlds  obscure  ? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 
Aspect  above  ? 


Ye  must  be  heavens  that  make  us  sure 
Of  heavenly  love  ! 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time  ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

What's  hallowed  ground?    'Tis  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  ! — 
Peace  !  Independence  !  Truth  !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round  ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallowed  ground. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


DUR    CnUNTRY"'S    CALL, 


T  AY  down  the  axe,  fling  by  the  spade  ; 

f  Leave  in  its  track  the  toiling  plough  ; 

The  rifle  and  the  bayonet-blade 

For  arms  like  yours  are  fitter  now  ; 
And  let  the  hands  that  ply  the  pen 

Quit  the  light  task,  and  learn  to  wield 
The  horseman's  crooked  brand,  and  rein 

The  charger  on  the  battle-field. 

Our  country  calls  ;  away  !  away  ! 

To  where  the  blood-stream  blots  the  green  ; 
Strike  to  defend  the  gentlest  sway 

That  Time  in  all  his  course  has  seen. 
See,  from  a  thousand  coverts — see 

Spring  the  armed  foes  that  haunther  track  ; 
They  rush  to  smite  her  down,  and  we 

Must  beat  the  banded  traitors  back. 

Ho  !  sturdy  as  the  oaks  ye  cleave, 

And  moved  as  soon  to  fear  and  flight ; 
Men  of  the  glade  and  foi-est !  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight. 
The  arms  that  wield  the  axe  must  pour 

An  iron  tempest  on  the  foe  ; 
His  serried  ranks  shall  reel  before 

The  arm  that  lays  the  panther  low. 

And  ye  who  breast  the  mountain  storm 
By  grassy  steep  or  highland  lake. 

Come,  for  the  land  ye  love,  to  form 
A  bulwark  that  no  foe  can  break. 


Stand,  like  your  own  gray  cliffs  that  mock 
The  whirlwind  ;  stand  in  her  defence  ; 

The  blast  as  soon  shall  move  the  rock 
As  rushing  squadrons  bear  ye  thence. 

And  ye,  whose  homes  are  by  her  grand 

Swift  rivers,  rising  far  away, 
Come  from  the  depth  of  her  green  land 

As  mighty  in  your  march  as  they  ; 
As  terrible  as  when  the  rains 

Have  swelled  them  over  bank  and  bourne, 
With  sudden  floods  to  drown  the  plains 

And  sweep  along  the  woods  uptorn. 

And  ye  who  throng  beside  the  deep. 

Her  ports  and  hamlets  of  the  strand, 
In  number  like  the  waves  that  leap 

On  his  long  murmuring  marge  of  sand  ; 
Come,  like  that  deep,  when,  o'er  his  brim, 

He  rises,  all  his  floods  to  pour. 
And  flings  the  proudest  barks  that  swim, 

A  helpless  wreck  against  his  shore. 

Few,  few  were  they  whose  swords  of  old, 

Won  the  fair  land  in  which  we  dwell ; 
But  we  are  many,  -we  who  hold 

The  grim  resolve  to  guard  it  well. 
Strike  for  that  broad  and  goodly  land, 

Blow  after  blow,  till  men  shall  see 
That  Miglit  and  Right  move  hand  in  hand, 

And  glorious  must  their  triumph  be. 

William  Cullen  Bry.ant. 
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lATHilT    CONSTITUTES    R    STATE? 


\A/HAT  constitutes  a  state  ? 

Not   high-raised    battlement    or   labored 

mound, 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts    perfume    to 
pride. 
No  : — men,  high-minded  men. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude, — 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  main- 
tain ; 
Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow, 


And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain, — 

These  constitute  a  state  ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend.  Dissension,  like  a  vapor  sinks  ; 

And  e'en  the  all  dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks  ; 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle. 
Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign, 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'Tis  folly  to  decline. 
And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Sir  William  Jontes. 


THE    STAR-SPilNELEE    BANNER, 


In  1814,  when  the  British  fleet  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  river,  and  intended  to  attack  Baltimore,  Mr.  Key 
and  Mr.  Skinner  were  sent  in  a  vessel  with  a  flag  ot  truce  to  obtain  the  release  of  some  prisoners  the  English  had  taken 
in  their  expedition  against  Washington.  They  did  not  succeed,  and  were  told  that  they  would  be  detained  till  after  the 
attack  had  been  made  on  Baltimore.  Accordingly,  they  went  in  their  own  vessel,  strongly  guarded,  with  the  British  fleet 
and  when  they  came  within  sight  of  Fort  McHenry,  a  short  distance  below  the  city,  they  could  see  the  American  flag 
flying  on  the  ramparts.  As  the  day  closed  in,  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  commenced,  and  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner 
remained  on  deck  all  night,  watching  with  deep  anxiety  every  shell  that  was  fired.  While  the  bombardment  continued, 
it  was  sufiicient  proof  that  the  tort  had  not  surrendered.  It  suddenly  ceased  some  time  before  day;  but  as  they  had  no 
communication  with  any  of  the  enemy's  ships,  they  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had  surrendered  and  their  homes 
and  friends  were  in  danger,  or  the  attack  upon  it  had  been  abandoned.  They  paced  the  deck  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
painful  suspense,  watching  witb  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day.  At  length  the  light  came,  and  they  saw  that  "our 
flag  was  still  there,"  and  soon  they  were  informed  that  the  attack  had  failed.  In  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Key  took 
an  old  letter  from  hispocket,  and  on  its  back  wrote  the  most  of  this  celebrated  song,  finishing  it  as  soon  as  he  reached 
Baltimore.  He  showed  it  to  his  friend  Judge  Nicholson,  who  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  placed  it  at  once  in  the  hands 
of  the  printer,  and  in  an  liour  after  it  was  all  over  the  city,  and  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  took  its  place  at  once  as  a 
national  song.    Thus,  this  patriotic,  impassioned  ode  became  forever'  associated  with  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 


0 


SAY,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 
,     What  so  proudly  we  hailed  in  the  twilight's 
last  gleaming  ? 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the 

perilous  fight. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallantly 

streaming  ; 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in 

air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still 
there. 
O,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave? 


On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the 
deep. 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread   silence 

reposes,  ► 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering 

steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses? 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first 

beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected  now  shines  on  the  stream. 
'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner!    O,   long   may  it 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 
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And  where  is  that  baad  who  so  vauatingly  swore 
That  the  havock  of  war  and  the  battle's  confu- 
sion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps' 
pollution. 
ITo  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the    terror  of  death  and  the  gloom  of    the 
grave. 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


O,  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freempn  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desola- 
tion ; 
Blest  with  victory    and    peace,    may    the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  has  made  and  preserved  us 
as  a  nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  for  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
And  the  star-spangled  banner   in  triumph  shall 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave! 
Francis  S.  Key. 


INDEFENDENCE    BELL— JHLY    4,    177B, 


When  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  Congress,  the  event  was  announced  by  ringing  the  old 
State  House  bell,  which  bore  the  inscription,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof !" 
The  old  bellman  stationed  his  little  grandson  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  to  await  the  instructions  of  the  door-keeper  when 
io  ring.    At  the  word,  the  young  patriot  rushed  out,  and  clapping  his  hands,  shouted:    "Ringf  UlNGt  RING!" 


I  HERE  was  a  tumult  in  the  city 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town, 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 

Pacing  restless  up  and  down — ■ 
People  gathering  at  the  corners, 

Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 
With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 


Far  aloft  in  that  high  steeple 

Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  gray  ; 
He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 

And  his  iron-sceptered  sway  ; 
So  he  sat,  with  one  hand  ready 

On  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 
When  his  eye  could  catch  the  signal, 

The  long-expected  news,  to  tell. 


As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 

Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore, 
So  they  beat  against  the  State  House, 

So  they  surged  against  the  door  ; 
And-  the  mingling  of  their  voices 

Made  the  harmony  profound, 
Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 

Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 


See  !    See  !    The  dense  crowd  quivers 

Through  all  its  lengthy  line, 
As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 

Hastens  forth  to  give  the  sign  ! 
With  his  little  hands  uplifted, 

Breezes  dallying  -with  his  hair. 
Hark  !  with  deep,  clear  intonation, 

Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air  : 


■"Will  they  do  it?"    "Dare  they  do  it?" 

"Who  is  speaking?"     "What's  the  news?" 
■"What  of  Adams?"     "What  of  Sherman?" 

"O,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse  !  " 
■"Make  some  way  there  !  "     "Let  me  nearer  !" 

"I  am  stifling  !"     "Stifle,  then  ! 
"When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard. 

We've  no  time  to  think  of  men  !" 


Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 

Whils't  the  boy  cries,  joyously  : 
"King  !"  he  shouts,  "Ring  !  grandpapa. 

Ring  !  oh,  ring  for  Liberty  ! " 
Quickly,  at  the  given  signal 

The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand. 
Forth  he  sends  the  good  news,  making 

Iron  music  through  the  land. 


So  they  surged  against  the  State  House, 

While  all  solemnly  inside. 
Sat  the  "Continental  Congress," 

Truth  and  reason  for  their  guide. 
O'er  a  simple  scroll  debating. 

Which,  though  simple  it  might  be, 
TTet  should  shake  the  cliffs  of  England 

With  the  thunders  of  the  free. 


How  they  shouted  !    What  rejoicing  ! 

How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air. 
Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 

The  calmly  gliding  Delaware  ! 
How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Lighted  up  the  night's  rffpose. 
And  from  the  flames,  like  fabled  Phoenir, 

Our  glorious  liberty  arose  ! 
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That  old  State  House  bell  is  silent, 
Hushed  is  now  its  clamorous  tongue  ; 

But  the  spii'it  it  awakened 
Still  is  living— ever  young  ; 

And  when  we  greet  the  smiling  sunlight 


On  the  fourth  of  each  July, 
We  will  ne'er  forget  the  bellman 

Who,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Rung  out,  loudly,  "Independence  ;" 

Wliich,  please  God,  shall  never  die  t 


THE    BLUE    ANE    THE    CRAY, 


~B 


Y  the  flow  of  the  inland  river, 

Whence  the  fleets  of  iron  have  fled, 
AVhere  the  blades  of  the  grave-grass  quiver, 

Asleep  on  the  ranks  of  the  dead  : — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Under  the  one,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  other,  the  Gray. 

These  in  the  robings  of  glory, 

Those  in  the  gloom  of  defeat, 
All  with  the  battle-blood  gory, 
In  the  dusk  of  eternity  meet : — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  daj'. 
Under  the  laurel,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  willow,  the  Graj'. 

From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours. 

The  desolate  mourners  go, , 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 
Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe  : — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day. 
Under  the  roses,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  lilies,  the  Gray. 

So,  with  an  equal  splendor. 

The  morning  sun-rays  fall. 
With  a  touch  impartiallj'  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all  :  — 


Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 

Broidered  with  gold,  the  Blue, 
Mellowed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 

So,  when  the  summer  ealleth, 
On  forest  and  field  of  grain 
With  an  equal  murmur  falleth 
The  cooling  droi^  of  the  rain  : — 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Blue, 
Wet  with  the  rain,  the  Gray. 

Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done  ; 

In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading-,. 

No  braver  battle  was  won  ; — 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Under  the  blossoms,  the  Blue, 
Under  the  garlands,  the  Gray. 

No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever, 
Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red  ; 
They  banish  our  anger  forever, 
■When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  t 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew. 

Waiting  the  judgment  day  ; 
Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray. 

F.  M.  FiNCH^ 


THE    HATTLE-FIELE, 


ONCE  this  soft  tm-f,  this  rivulet's  sands. 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrylug  crowd. 
And  liery  hearts  aud  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  cloud. 

Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 
Gushed,  Avarm  with  hope  and  courage  yet, 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 


Now  all  is  calm,  and  fi-esh,  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The   black-mouthed   gun    aud    staggering 
wain. 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle-cry  ; 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again  ! 
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Soon  rested  those  who  fought ;  but  thou, 
Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 

For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 
Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare  !  lingering  long 
Through  weary  day  and  weary  year. 

A  mid  and  many-weaponed  throng 
Hang  on  thy  front,  and  flank,  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 
And  hlench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot 

The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 
The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast. 
The  foul  and  hissing  holt  of  scorn  ; 


For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 
The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  , 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers  ; 

But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 
And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust. 
When  they  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear,. 

Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust. 
Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 

Another  hand  the  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet' s  mouth  is  jsealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave. 

W.  C.  Bryant. 


-J^i^'- 


THE    BATTLE    DF    BLENHEIM, 


T  was  a  summer  even'g. 
Old   Kaspar's   work 

was  done. 
And   he    before    his 
cottage  door 
Was  sitting  in  the 
sun  ; 
And  by  him  sported 

on  the  green 

His  little  grandchild, 

Wilhelmine. 


She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet, 
In  playing  there,  had  found  : 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found, 

That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 


"Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries  ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes  ; 
"Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for."' 

"It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
"Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out ; 

But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 

"That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

"My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by  ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly  ; 
So  ivith  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 


Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by  : 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"Who  fell  in  the  great  victoiy. 

"I  find  them  in  the  garden, 
For  there's  many  hereabout ; 

And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
"Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 


"With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then. 

And  new-born  baby,  died  ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be,. 
At  every  famous  victory. 

"They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won  ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun  : 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be,- 
After  a  famous  A'ictory. 
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"Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  won, 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene." 
"Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing  !  " 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 
"Nay,  nay,  my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
"It  was  a  famous  victory.  • 


"And  everybody  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he  ; 
"But 'twas  a  famous  victory." 
Westbubt,  1798.  RoB'T  Southey. 
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THE    EEilTH    DF    PRIAM, 


FULL  in  the  gate  see  Pyrrhus  blaze, 
A  meteor,  shooting  steely  rays  : 
So  flames  a  serpent  into  light, 

On  poisonous  herbage  fed. 
Which  late  in  subterranean  night 

Through  winter  lay  as  dead  : 
Now  from  its  ancient  weeds  undressed 

Invigorate  and  young. 
Sunward  it  rears  its  glittering  breast 

And  darts  its  three-forked  tongue. 
There  at  his  side  Automedon, 
True  liegeman  both  to  sire  and  son. 
And  giant  Periphas,  and  all 
The  Scyrian  youth  assail  the  wall 

And  firebrands  roofward  dart : 
Himself  the  first  with  two-edged  axe 
The  brazon-plated  doors  attacks, 

And  makes  their  hinges  start : 


Now  through  the  heart  of  oak  he  arives 
His  weapon,  and  a  loophole  rives. 
There  stands  revealed  the  house  within, 

Where  the  long  hall  retires  : 
The  stately  privacy  is  seen 

Of  Priam  and  his  sii'es. 
And  on  the  threshold  guards  appear, 
In  warlike  pomp  of  shield  and  spear. 

But  far  within  the  palace  swarms 
With  tumult  and  confused  alarms  : 
The  deep  courts  wail  with  woman's  cries  : 
The  clamor  strikes  the  spangled  skies. 
Pale  matrons  run  from  place  to  place, 
And  clasp  the  doors  in  wild  embrace. 
Strong  as  his  father,  Pyrrhus  strains. 
Nor  bar  nor  guard  his  force  sustains  : 
The  hacked  door  reels  'neath  blow  on  blow. 
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Breaks  from  its  hinges,  aacl  lies  low. 
Force  wins  her  footing  ;  ia  they  rush, 
The  Danaaa  hordes,  the  foremost  crush 
And  deluge  with  an  armed  tide 
The  spacious  level  far  and  wide. 
Less  fierce  when,  breaking  from  its  bounds. 
The  water  surges  o'er  the  mounds, 
Down  pours  it,  tumbling  in  a  heap, 
O'er  all  the  fields  with  headlong  sweep. 
And  whirls  before  it  fold  and  sheep. 
These  eyes  beheld  fell  Pyrrhus  there 

Intoxicate  with  gore. 
Beheld  the  curst  Atridan  pair 

Within  the  sacred  door, 
Beheld  pale  Hecuba,  and  those 
The  brides  her  hundred  children  chose, 
And  dying  Priam  at  the  shrine 
Staining  the  hearth  he  made  divine. 
Those  fifty  nuptial  chambers  fair, 
That  promised  many  a  princely  heir. 
Those  pillared  doors  in  pride  erect. 
With  gold  and  spoils  barbaric  decked, 
Lie  smoking  on  the  ground  :  the  Greek 
Is  potent,  where  the  fires  are  weak. 
Perhaps  you  ask  of  Priam's  fate  : 

He,  when  he  sees  his  town  o'erthrown, 
Greeks  bursting  through  his  palace  gate 

And  thronging  chambers  once  his  own. 
His  ancient  armor,  long  laid  by, 

Around  his  palsied  shoulders  throws, 
Girds  with  a  useless  sword  his  thigh. 

And  totters  forth  to  meet  his  foes. 
Within  the  mansion's  central  space, 

All  bare  and  open  to  the  day, 
There  stood  an  altar  in  its  place, 

And,  close  beside,  an  aged  bay. 
That  drooping  o'er  the  altar  leaned, 
And  with  its  shade  the  home-gods  screened. 
Here  Hecuba  and  all  her  train 
Were  seeking  refuge,  but  in  vain. 
Huddling  like  doves  by  storms  dismayed, 
And  clinging  to  the  gods  for  aid. 
But  soon  as  Priam  caught  her  sight, 
Thus  in  his  youthful  armor  dight, 
"What  madness,"  criesshe,  "wretched  spouse, 
Has  placed  that  helmet  on  your  brows? 
Say,  whither  fare  you?  times  so  dire 
Bent  knees,  not  lifted  arms  require  : 
Could  Hector  now  before  us  stand, 
No  help  were  in  my  Hector's  hand. 
Take  refuge  here,  and  learn  at  length 
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The  secret  of  an  old  man's  strength  : 
One  altar  shall  protect  us  all : 
Here  bide  with  us,  or  with  us  fall." 
She  speaks,  and  guides  his  trembling  feet 
To  join  her  in  the  hallowed  seat. 

See,  fled  from  murdering  Pyrrhus,  runs 
Polites,  one  of  Priam's  sons  ; 
Through  foes,  through  javelins,  wounded  sore, 
He  circles  court  and  corridor, 
While  Pyi'rhus  follows  in  his  rear 
With  outstretched  hand  and  leveled  spear  ; 
Till  just  before  his  parents'  eyes, 
All  bathed  in  blood,  he  falls  and  dies. 
With  death  in  view,  the  unchilded  sire 
Checked  not  the  utterance  of  his  ire  : 
"May  Heaven,  if  Heaven  be  just  to  heed 
Such  horrors,  render  worthy  meed," 
He  cries,  "for  this  atrocious  deed. 
Which  makes  me  see  my  darling  die, 
And  stains  with  blood  a  father's  eye. 
But  he  to  whom  you  feign  you  owe 
Your  birth,  Achilles,  'twas  not  so 
He  dealt  with  Priam,  though  his  foe  ; 
He  feared  the  laws  of  right  and  truth  : 
He  heard  the  suppliant's  prayer  ivith  ruth, 
Gave  Hector's  body  to  the  tomb, 
And  sent  me  back  in  safety  home." 
So  spoke  the  sire,  and  speaking  threw 
A  feeble  dart,  no  blood  that  drew  : 
The  ringing  metal  turned  it  back, 
And  left  it  dangling,  weak  and  slack. 
Then  Pyrrhus  :  "Take  the  news  below, 
And  to  my  sire,  Achilles,  go  : 
Tell  him  of  his  degenerate  seed, 
And  that  and  this  my  bloody  deed. 
Now  die  :"  and  to  the  altar-stone 

Along  the  marble  floor 
He  dragged  the  father,  sliddering  on 

E'en  in  his  child's  own  gore  ; 
His  left  hand  in  his  hair  he  wreathed, 

While  with  the  right  he  plied 
'  His  flashing  sword,  and  hilt-deep  sheathed 

Within  the  old  man's  side. 
So  Priam's  fortune's  closed  at  last ; 
So  passed  he,  seeing  as  he  passed 
His  Troy  in  flames,  his  royal  tower 
Laid  low  in  dust  by  hostile  power, 
Who  once  o'er  lands  and  peoples  proud 
Sat,  while  before  him  Asia  bowed  ; 
Now  on  the  shore  behold  him  dead, 
A  nameless  trunk,  a  trunkless  head. 

The  JiNEiD— Connington's  Trans. 
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THE    PICKET    EUARE, 


/  LL  quiet  along  the  Poto- 
mac," they  say, 
"Except  now  and  then 
a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on 
his  beat,  to  and  fro. 
By  a  rifleman  hid    in 
the  thicket. 
'Tis  nothing-;   a  private 
or  two,  now  and  then, 
WiU  not  count  in  the 
news  of  the  battle  ; 
Not  an  ofiicer  lost — only  one  of  the  men, 
Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death  rattle." 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night, 

Where  the  soldici's  lie  peacefully  dreaming  ; 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon, 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night-wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  softly  is  creeping  ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes. 

Keep  guard — for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

Thei-e's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread 
As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain. 

And  he  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed. 
Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 


His  musket  falls  slack  ;  his  face,  dark  and  grim. 
Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender. 

As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  a.sleep, 
For  their  mother — may  Heaven  defend  her  ! 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  then 

That  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  bis  lips — when  low,  murmured  vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken  ; 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes. 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling. 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  place, 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine  tree — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary  ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,   through  the  broad  belt  of 
light. 

Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
Hark  !    was  it  the    night- wind  that    rustled    the 
leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle  :  "Ha!  Mary,  good-by! " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night — 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  i-iver  ; 

While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead — 
The  picket's  off  duty  forever. 

Ethelin  Eliot  Beees. 
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SDNG-    DF   THE     CAMP, 


I  -w-IVE  us  a  song!  "  the  soldiers  cried. 

The  outer  trenches  guarding, 
When  the  heated  guns  of  the  camps  allied 
Grew  weary  of  bombarding. 

The  dark  Redan,  in  silent  scoff, 
Lay  grim  and  threatening  under  ; 

And  the  tawny  mound  of  the  Malakoft' 
No  longer  belched  its  thunder. 

There  was  a  pause.    A  guardsman  said  : 
"We  storm  the  forts  to-morrow  ; 

Sing  while  we  may,  another  day 
Will  bring  enough  of  sorrow." 

They  lay  along  the  battery's  side. 

Below  the  smoking  cannon  : 
Brave  hearts  from  Severn  and  from  Clyde, 

And  from  the  banks  of  Shannon. 

They  sang  of  love,  and  not  of  fame  ; 

Forgot  was  Britain's  glory ; 
Each  heart  recalled  a  difl'erent  name, 

But  all  sang  "Annie  Laurie." 

Voice  after  voice  caught  up  the  song, 
Until  its  tender  passion 


Rose  like  an  anthem,  rich  and  strong, — 
Their  battle-eve  confession. 

Dear  girl,  her  name  he  dared  not  speak. 

But  as  the  song  grew  louder. 
Something  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 

Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder. 
Beyond  the  darkening  ocean  burned 

The  bloody  sunset's  embers, 
Wliile  the  Crimean  valleys  learned 

How  English  love  remembers. 

And  once  again  a  fire  of  hell 

Rained  on  the  Russian  quartei-s. 
With  scream  of  shot,  and  burst  of  shell, 

And  bellowing  of  the  mortars. 

And  Irish  Norah's  eyes  are  dim 

For  a  singer  dumb  and  gory  ; 
And  English  Mary  mourns  for  him 

Who  sang  of  "Annie  Laurie." 

Sleep,  soldiers  !  still  in  honored  rest 

Your  truth  and  valor  wearing  ; 
The  bravest  are  the  tenderest— 

The  loving  are  the  daring. 

Bayard  Taixor. 
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CARMEN    BELLICDSUM, 


IN  their  ragged  regimentals, 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 
Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging. 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon-shot! 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles,' 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bore  the  ban- 
ner of  the  rampant 
Unicorn, 
And  the  grummer,  grummer,  grummer,  rolled  the 
roll  of  the  drummer. 

Through  the  morn! 


Now  like  smiths  at  their  forges 
Worked  the  red  St.  George's 

Cannoneers  ; 
And  the  "villainous  saltpetre" 
Rung  a  fierce,  discordant  metre 
Round  their  ears  ; 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horse-guards' 
clangor 

On  our  flanks  ; 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fash- 
ioned fire 

Through  the  ranks! 


Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all. 
And  with  guns  horizontal, 

Stood  our  sires  ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly, 
Aud  in  streams  flashing  redly 
Blazed  the  fires  ; 
As  the  roar 
On  the  shore. 
Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o'er  the  green- 
sodded  acres 

Of  the  plain  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black  gun- 
powder. 

Cracking  amain! 


Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud  ; 
And  his  broad-sword  was  swinging 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet  loud. 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew. 
And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of  the 
leaden 

Rifle  breath  ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron 
six-pounder. 

Hurling  death! 

Guy  Humphrey  McMaster. 
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MINE  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of   the   coming  Let  the  Hero,   born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent 

of  the  Lord  :  with  his  heel. 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  Since  God  is  marching  on." 

wrath  are  stored  ; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  His  terrible.  He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never 

swift  sword  :  call  retreat  ; 

His  truth  is  marching  on.  He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  Judg- 
ment-seat ; 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my 

circling  camps  ;  feet! 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  Our  God  is  marching  on. 

and  damps  ; 

I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  In  the  beauty  of   the  lilies  Christ  was  born  across 

flaring  lamps  :  ^    the  sea, 

His  day  is  marching  on.  With  a  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and 

me  ; 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 

steel :  free, 

"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  While  God  is  marching  on. 

grace  shall  deal  ;  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
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THE    BATTLE, 


HEAVY  and  solemn, 
__j  A  cloudy  column, 
Through  the  green  plain  they  marching  came 
Measureless  spread. 
Is  that  table  dread, 
For  the  Avild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
Shrinkingly  down  bend  the  looks  to  the  ground, 
And  the  heart  beats  loud  with  a  knelling  sound  ; 
Pale  is  the  face  of  the  stoutest  man 
As  the  Major  spurs  fast  by  the  ranks  to  the  van. 

"Halt!" 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  command  ; 
Silently  halts  the  van ! 


Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing, 
What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  ilowing? 
"See  you  the  Foeman's  banners  waving? " 
"We  see  the  Foeman's  banners  waving! " 
"God  be  with  ye — children  and  wife !  " 
Hark  to  the  music — the  drum  and  the  fife. 
How  they  ring  through  the  ranks  which  they  rouse 

to  the  strife! 
Thrilling  they  sound  with  their  glorious  tone. 

Thrilling  they  go  through  tlie  marrow  and  bone ! 
Brothers,  Ood  grant  when  this  life  be  o''er, 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more ! 


See  the  smoke  how  the  lightning  is   cleaving 

asunder! 
Hark  the  guns,  peal  on  peal,  how  they  boom  in 

their  thunder ! 
Quivers  the  eyelid,  as  rovmd  and  round. 
From  rank  to  rank,  flies  the  signal  sound  ; 
Shout  it  forth!    shout  it  forth!   to  the  life  or  the 

death ! 
Freer  already  breathes  the  breath! 
Death  has  broke  loose,  and  the  strife  is  begun. 
More  fast  through  the  smoke  comes  the  flash  of  the 

gun  ; 
More  fast  through  the  vapor,  that  hangs  like  a  pall. 
Do  the  iron  dice  fall. 


Nearer  they  close — foes  upon  foes. 
"Ready!" — from  square  to  square  it  goes  ; 
Down  on  the  knee  they  sank, 
And  the  tire  comes  sharp  from  the  foremost  rank ; 


Many  a  man  to  the  earth  it  sent, 

Many  a  gap  by  the  balls  is  rent— 

O'er  the  cox'pse  before  springs  the  hinder-man, 

That  the  line  may  not  fail  to  the  fearless  van. 

To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  wherever  ye  gaze^ 
Goes  the  Dance  of  Death  in  its  whirling  maze. 
God's  sunlight  is  quenched  in  the  fiery  fight. 
Over  the  host  falls  a  brooding  Night! 
Brothers,  Ood  grant  when  this  life  be  o'er. 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more ! 


The  dead  men  lie  bathed  in  the  weltering  bloodl 
And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  flood. 
And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sliding  go. 
Stumble  still  on  the  corpses  that  sleep  below. 
"What,  Francis!"     "Give  Charlotte  my  last  fare- 
well. " 
As  the  dying  man  murmurs,  the  thunders  swell — 
"I'll  give — O  God!  are  their  guns  so  near? 
Ho!   comrades! — yon  volley! — look  sharp  to  the 

rear! — 
I'll  give  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell. 
Sleep  soft!  where  Death  thickest  descendeth  ia 

rain, 
The  friend  thou  forsakest  thy  side  shall  regain!" 
Hitherward — thitherward  reels  the  fight, 
And  broods  o'er  the  battle  yet  darker  the  night. 
Brothers,  Ood  grant  when  this  life  be  o'er,  , 

In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  viore ! 


Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go ! 

The  Adjutants  flying, — 
The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe. 
Their  thunder  booms  in  dying- 
Victory  ! 
The  terror  has  seized  on  the  dastards  all. 
And  their  colors  fall! 

Victory! 
Closed  is  the  bitter  but  glorious  fight  : 
And  the  day,  like  a  conqueror,  bursts  on  the  night. 
Hark  to  the  music — the  drum  and  the  fife. 
How  they  ring  with  the  triumph  that  follows  the 

strife! 
Farewell,  fallen  brothers,  though  this  life  be  o'er. 
There's  another,  in  which  we  shall  meet  yoxL  onc& 
m,ore! 

Schiller — Trans,  by  Bulm'er. 
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CharlES  The  Hnld  and  the  Swiss  ZlEprLtiES, 


Arcliibaia  Ton  Hagenbach,  a  German  noble  of  fierce,  rapacious  and  haughty  disposition,  had  been  appointed 
by  Charles  the  Bold  governor  o£  the  district  of  La  Ferette,  where  h  s  exactions  upon  the  traders  of  the  surrounding 
country  had  provoked  much  discontent.  The  commercial  towns  of  Germany  appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  against 
the  iniquitous  conduct  of  the  governor,  but  Jharles  treated  their  complaints  with  contempt.  The  Swiss  League  carried 
their  remonstrances  further,  and  requested  that  justice  should  be  done  upon  Hagenbach,  as  having  offended  against  the 
lawof  nations,  but  even  their  complaints  were  of  no  avail;  and  at  length  the  Dietofthe  Confederation  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Dijon  to  personally  represent  to  the  Duke  the  wicked  injustice  of  his  representative.  On  their  way 
to  Dijon  the  deputies  had  been  witness  to  a  revolt  in  the  town  of  La  Ferette,  one  consequence  of  which  was  the  execution, 
of  Hagenbach. 

THE  doors  of  the  hall  were  opened  to  the  Swiss  Deputies,  who  for  the  preceding 
hour  had  been  kept  in  attendance  on  the  outside  of  the  building,  without  receiv- 
ing the  slightest  of  those  attentions  which  among  civilized  nations  are  universally  paid, 
to  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  State.  Indeed,  their  very  appearance,  dressed  in 
coarse  grey  frocks,  like  mountain  hunters  or  shepherds,  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly 
blazing  with  divers  colored  garments,  gold  and  silver  lace,  (  mbroidery  and  precious 
stones,  served  to  confirm  the  idea  that  they  could  only  have  come  hither  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  most  humble  petitioners. 

Oxford,  however,  who  watched  closely  the  deportment  of  his  fellow-travellers,, 
failed  not  to  observe  that  they  retained  each  in  his  own  person  the  character  of  firm- 
ness and  indifference  which  formerly  distingui  hed  them.  Rudolph  DonnerhugeL 
preserved  his  bold  and  haughty  look  ;  the  Banneret  the  military  indifference  whick 
made  him  look  with  apparent  apathy  on  all  around  him  ;  the  burgher  of  Soleure  was 
as  formal  and  important  as  ever  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  three  show  themselves  affected 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  splendor  of  the  scene  around  them,  or  embarrassed  by 
the  consideration  of  their  own  comparative  inferiority  of  appointments.  But  the 
noble  Landamman,  on  whom  Oxford  chiefly  bent  his  attention,  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  the  precarious  state  in  which  his  country  was  placed  ;  fearing,  from 
the  rude  and  unhonored  manner  in  which  they  were  received,  that  war  was  unavoid- 
able, while,  at  the  same  time,  like  a  good  patriot,  he  mourned  over  the  consequences 
of  ruin  to  the  freedom  of  his  country  by  defeat,  or  injury  to  her  simplicity  and 
virtuous  indifference  to  wealth,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  the  evils 
attending  on  conquest. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Arnold  Biederman,  Oxford  could  easily 
explain  his  sadness,  while  his  comrade  Bonstetten,  less  capable  of  comprehending  his 
friend's  feelings,  looked  at  him  with  the  expression  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
countenance  of  a  faithful  dog,  when  the  creature  indicates  sympathy  with  his  master's 
melancholy,  though  unable  to  ascertain  or  appreciate  its  cause.  A  look  of  wonder 
now  and  then  glided  around  the  splendid  assembly  on  the  part  of  all  the  forlorn 
group,  excepting  Donnerhugel  and  the  Landamman ;  for  the  indomitable  pride  of  the 
one,  and  the  steady  patriotism  of  the  other,  could  not  for  even  an  instant  be  diverted 
by  external  objects  from  their  own  deep  and  stern  reflections. 

After  a  silence  of  nearly  five  minutes,  the  Duke  spoke,  with  the  haughty  and 
harsh  manner  which  he  might  imagine  belonged  to  his  place,  and  which  certainly 
expressed  his  character. 

"Men  of  Berne,  of  Schwytz,  or  of  whatever  hamlet  and  wilderness  you  may 
represent,  know  that  we  had  not  honored  you,  rebels  as  you  are,  to  the  dominion 
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of  your  lawful  superiors,  with  an  audience  in  our  own  presence,  but  for  the  inter- 
cession of  a  well-esteemed  friend,  who  has  sojourned  among  your  mountains,  and 
whom  you  may  know  by  the  name  of  Philipson,  an  Englishman  following  the  trade 
of  a  merchant,  and  charged  with  certain  valuable  matters  of  traffic  to  our  court.  To 
his  intercession  we  have  so  far  given  way,  that  instead  of  commanding  you,  according 
to  your  demerits,  to  the  gibbet  and  the  wheel  in  the  Place  de  Morimont,  we  have 
condescended  to  receive  you  into  our  own  presence,  to  hear  from  you  such  submission 
as  you  can  offer  for  your  outrageous  storm  of  our  town  of  La  Ferette,  the  slaughter 
of  many  of  our  liegemen,  and  the  deliberate  murder  of  the  noble  knight,  Archibald 
of  Hagenbach,  executed  in  your  presence,  and  by  your  countenance  and  device. 
Speak — if  you  can  say  aught  in  defence  of  your  felony  and  treason,  either  to  depre- 
cate just  punishment,  or  to  crave  undeserved  mercy." 

The  Landamman  seemed  about  to  answer  ;  but  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  with  his 
characteristic  boldness  and  hardihood,  took  the  task  of  reply  on  himself.  He  con- 
fronted the  proud  Duke  with  an  eye  unappalled,  and  a  countenance  as  stern  as  his  own. 

"We  came  not  here,"  he  said,  "to  compromise  our  own  honor,  or  the  dignity  of 
the  free  people  whom  we  represent,  by  pleading  guilty  in  their  name,  or  our  own,  to 
crimes  of  which  we  are  innocent.  'And  when  you  term  us  rebels,  you  must  remember 
that  a  long  train  of  victories,  whose  history  is  written  in  the  noblest  blood  of  Austria, 
lias  restored  to  the  confederacy  of  our  communities  the  freedom  of  which  an  unjust 
tyranny  in  vain  attempted  to  deprive  us.  While  Austria  was  a  just  and  beneficent 
mistress,  we  served  her  with  our  lives  ;— when  she  became  oppressive  and  tyrannical, 
we  assumed  independence.  If  she  has  aught  yet  to  claim  from  us,  the  descendents  of 
Tell,  Faust  and  Stauffacher  will  be  as  ready  to  assert  their  liberties  as  their  fathers 
were  to  gain  them.  Your  Grace — if  such  be  your  title — has  no  concern  with  any  dis- 
pute betwixt  us  and  Austria.  For  youi-  threats  of  gibbet  and  wheel,  we  are  here  de- 
fenceless men,  on  whom  you  may  work  youi-  pleasure ;  but  we  know  how  to  die,  and 
our  countrymen  know  how  to  avenge  us." 

The  fiery  Duke  would  have  replied  by  commanding  the  instant  arrest,  and  probably 
the  immediate  execution,  of  the'whole  deputation.  But  his  chancellor,  availing  him- 
self of  the  privilege  of  his  office,  rose,  and  doffing  his  cap  with  a  deep  reverence  to  the 
Duke,  requested  leave  to  reply  to  the  misproud  young  man,  who  had,  he  said,  so 
gTeatly  mistaken  the  purpose  of  his  Highness's  speech. 

Charles,  feeling  perhaps  at  the  moment  too  much  irritated  to  form  a  calm  decision, 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  with  an  impatient  and  angry  nod  gave 
his  chancellor  permission  to  speak. 

"Young man,"  said  that  high  officer,  "you  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  high 
and  mighty  sovereign  in  whose  presence  you  stand.  Whatever  be  the  lawful  rights 
of  Austria  over  the  revolted  villages  which  have  flung  off  their  allegiance  to  their  na- 
tive superior,  we  have  no  call  to  enter  on  that  argument.  But  that  for  which  Bm-gun- 
dy  demands  your  answer  is,  wherefore,  coming  here  in  the  guise  and  with  the  char- 
acter of  peaceful  envoys,  on  affairs  touching  your  own  communities  and  the  rights  of 
the  Duke's  subjects,  you  have  raised  war  in  our  peaceful  dominions,  stormed  a  for- 
tress, massacred  its  garrison,  and  put  to  death  a  noble  knight,  its  commander  ? — all 
of  them  actions  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  highly  deserving  of  the  punish- 
ment with  which  you  have  been  justly  threatened,  but  with  which  I  hope  our  gracious 
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sovereign  will  dispense,  if  yon  express  some  snfficient  reason  for  such  ontrageous 
insolence,  with  an  offer  of  due  submission  to  Ms  Highness'  pleasui'e,  and  satisfactory 
reparation  for  such  a  high  injuiy." 

"You  are  a  priest,  grave  sir;"  answered  Rudolph  Donnerhugel,  addi-essing  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Burgundj".  "If  there  be  a  soldier  in  this  assembly  who  will  avouch  your 
charge,  I  challenge  him  to  the  combat,  man  to  man.  "VYe  did  not  storm  the  ganison 
of  La  Ferette — we  wire  admitted  into  the  gates  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  were  there 
Instantly  surrounded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Archibald  de  Hagenbach,  with  the 
obvious  purpose  of  assaulting  and  murdering  us  on  our  peaceful  mission.  I  promise  you 
there  had  been  news  of  more  men  dying  than  us.  But  an  uproar  broke  out  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  assisted,  I  believe,  by  many  neighbors,  to  whom  the  insolence 
and  oppression  of  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  had  become  odious,  as  to  all  who  were 
within  his  reach.  We  rendered  them  no  assistance;  and,  I  trust,  it  was  not  expected 
that  we  should  interfere  in  the  favor  of  men  who  had  stood  prepared  to  do  the  worst 
against  lis.  But  not  a  pike  or  sword  belonging  to  us  or  oiu"  attendants  was  dipped  in 
Burgundian  blood.  Archibald  de  Hagenbach  perished,  it  is  true,  on  a  scaffold,  and  I 
saw  him  die  with  pleasure,  under  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  competent  conrt,  such 
as  is  recognized  in  Westphalia,  and  its  dependencies  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine.  I 
am  not  obliged  to  vindicate  their  proceedings ;  but  I  aver,  that  the  Duke  has  received 
full  proof  of  his  regular  sentence  ;  and,  in  line,  that  it  was  amply  deserved  by  oppres- 
sion, tyranny,  and  foul  abuse  of  his  authority,  I  will  uphold  against  all  gainsayers, 
with  the  body  of  a  man.     There  lies  my  glove." 

And  with  an  action  suited  to  the  language  he  used,  the  stern  Swiss  flung  his  right- 
hand  glove  on  the  floor  of  the  hall.  In  the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  the  love  of  distinc- 
tion in  arms  which  it  nourished,  and  perhaps  with  the  desire  of  gaining  the  Duke's 
favor,  there  was  a  general  motion  among  the  young  Bui'gundians  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  more  than  six  or  eight  gloves  were  hastily  doffed  by  the  young  knights  present, 
those  who  were  more  remote  flinging  them  OAer  the  heads  of  the  nearest,  and  each  pro- 
claiming his  name  and  title  as  he  proffered  the  gage  of  combat. 

'"I  set  at  all,"  said  the  daring  young  Swiss,  gathering  the  gauntlets  as  they  fell 
clashing  aromid  him.  "More,  gentlemen,  more !  a  glove  for  every  finger !  come  on,  one 
at  once — fair  lists,  equal  judges  of  the  field,  the  combat  on  foot,  and  the  weapons  two- 
handed  swords,  and  I  will  not  budge  for  a  score  of  you." 

"Hold,  gentlemen ;  on  your  allegiance,  hold ! "  said  the  Duke,  gratified  at  the  same 
time,  and  somewhat  appeased,  by  the  zeal  which  was  displayed  in  his  cause — moved  by 
the  strain  of  reckless  bravery  evinced  by  the  challenger,  with  a  hardihood  akin  to  his 
own — perhaps  also  not  unwi.liug  to  display,  in  the  view  of  his  cowr  pleniere,  vaore 
temperance  than  he  had  been  at  first  capable  of.  "Hold,  I  command  you  all. — Toison 
d'Or,  gather  up  these  gauntlets,  and  retm-n  them  each  to  its  owner.  God  and  St. 
George  forbid  that  we  should  hazard  the  life  of  even  the  least  of  our  noble  Bm-gundian 
gentry  against  such  a  chiu-1  as  this  Swiss  peasant,  who  never  so  much  as  mounted  a 
horse,  and  knows  not  a  jot  of  knightly  courtesy,  or  the  grace  of  chivalry. — Carry  yoiu" 
vulgar  brawls  elsewhere,  young  man,  and  know  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Place  Morimont  were  j'our  only  fitting  lists,  and  the  hangman  your  meet  antagonist. 
And  you,  sirs,  his  companions — w^hose  behavior  in  suffering  this  swaggerer  to  take 
the  lead  amongst  you,  seems  to  show  that  the  laws  of  natiu'e,  as  well  as  of  society,  are 
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inverted,  and  that  youth  is  preferred  to  age,  and  peasants  to  gentiy — you  white- 
bearded  men,  I  say,  is  there  none  of  you  who  can  speak  your  ei-rand.  in  such  language 
as  it  becomes  a  sovereign  prince  to  listen  to  ?" 

"God  forbid  else,"  said  the  Landamman,  stepping  forward  and  silencing  Rudolph 
Donnerhugel,  who  was  commmencing  an  answer  of  defiance — "God  forbid,"  he  said, 
"noble  Duke,  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  before  your 
Highness,  since,  I  trust,  we  shall  speak  the  language  of  truth,  peace  and  justice. 
JSTay,  should,  it  incline  your  Highness  to  listen  to  us  the  more  favorably  for  our  humil- 
ity, I  am  willing  to  humble  myself  rather  than  you  should  shun  to  hear  us.  For  my 
own  part,  I  can  truly  say,  that  though  I  have  lived,  and  by  free  choice  have  resolved 
to  die  a  husbandman  and  a  hunter  on  the  Alps  of  the  Unterwald,  I  may  claim  by 
birth  the  hereditary  right  to  speak  before  Duke's  and  Kings,  and  the  Emperor  himself. 
There  is  no  one,  my  Lord  Duke,  in  this  proud  assembly,  who  derives  his  descent  from 
a  nobler  source  than  Geierstein." 

"We  have  heard  of  you,"  said  the  Duke.  "Men  call  you  the  peasant-count. 
Your  birth  is  your  shame ;  or  perhaps  your  mother's,  if  your  father  had  happened  to  have 
been  a  handsome  ploughman,  the  fitting  father  of  one  who  has  become  a  willing  serf." 

"Ko  serf,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Landamman,  "but  a  free  man,  who  will  neither 
oppress  others,  nor  be  himself  tyrannized  over.  My  father  was  a  noble  lord,  my 
mother  a  most  virtuous  lady.  But  I  will  not  be  provoked,  by  taunt  or  scornful  jest, 
to  refrain  from  stating  with  calmness  what  my  country  has  given  me  in  charge  to  say. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions  of  the  Alps  desire,  mighty  sir, 
to  remain  at  peace  with  all  their  neighbors,  and  to  enjoy  the  government  they  have 
chosen,  as  best  fitted  to  their  condition  and  habits,  leaving  all  other  states  and  coun- 
tries to  their  free-will  in  the  same  respects.  Especially,  they  desire  to  remain  at  peace 
and  in  unity  with  the  princely  House  of  Burgundy,  whose  dominions  apjH'oach  their 
possessions  on  so  many  points.  My  lord,  they  desire  it,  they  entreat  it,  they  even 
consent  to  pray  for  it.  We  have  been  termed  stubborn,  intractable,  and  insolent 
contemners  of  authority,  and  headers  of  sedition  and  rebellion.  In  evidence  of  the 
contrary,  my  Lord  Duke,  I,  who  never  bent  a  knee  but  to  Heaven,  feel  no  dishonor  in 
kneeling  before  your  Highness,  as  before  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  coiir  pleniere  of 
his  dominions,  where  he  has  a  right  to  exact  homage  from  his  subjects  out  of  duty, 
and  from  strangers  out  of  courtesy.  No  vain  pride  of  mine,"  said  the  noble  old  man, 
Ms  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  as  he  knelt  on  one  knee,  "shall  prevent  me  from  person- 
al humiliation,  when  j)eace — that  blessed  peace,  so  dear  to  God,  so  inappreciably 
valuable  to  man — is  in  danger  of  being  broken  off." 

The  wh(  le  assembly,  even  the  Duke  himself,  were  affected  by  the  noble  and 
stately  manner  in  which  the  brave  old  man  made  a  genuflection,  which  was  obviously 
dictated  by  neither  meanness  nor  timidity.  "Arise,  sir,"  said  Charles,  "if  we  have  said 
aught  which  can  wound  your  private  feelings,  we  retract  it  as  publicly  as  the  reproach 
was  spoken,  and  sit  prepared  to  hear  you  as  a  fair  meaning  envoy." 

"For  that,  my  noble  lord,  thanks  ;  and  I  shall  hold  it  a  blessed  day,  if  I  can  find 
words  worthy  of  the  cause  I  have  to  plead.  My  lord,  a  schedule  in  your  Highness' 
hands  has  stated  the  sense  of  many  injuries  received  at  the  hand  of  your  Highness' 
officers,  and  those  of  Romont,  Count  of  Savoy,  your  strict  ally  and  adviser,  we 
have  a  right  to  suppose,  under  your  Highness'  countenance.     For  Count  Romont — he 
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lias  already  felt  with  whom  he  has  to  contend ;  but  we  have  as  yet  taken  no  measures 
to  avenge  injuries,  affronts,  interruptions  to  our  commerce,  from  those  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  your  Highness'  authority  to  intercept  our  countrymen,  spoil  our  goods, 
impress  their  persons,  and  even,  in  some  instances,  take  their  lives.  The  affray  at  La 
Ferette — I  can  vouch  for  what  I  saw — had  no  origin  or  abettance  from  us ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  impossible  an  independent  nation  can  suffer  the  repetition  of  such  injuries,  and 
free  and  independent  we  are  determined  to  remain,  or  to  die  in  defence  of  our  rights. 
What  then  must  follow,  unless  your  Highness  listens  to  the  terms  which  I  am  commis- 
sioned to  offer?  War,  a  war  to  extermination  ;  for  so  long  as  one  of  our  Confederacy 
can  wield  a  halberd,  so  long,  if  this  fatal  strife  once  commences,  there  will  be  war 
betwixt  your  powerful  realms  and  oui-  poor  and  barren  States.  And  what  can  the  noble 
Duke  of  Burgundy  gain  by  such  a  strife? — is  it  wealth  and  plunder?  Alas,  my  lord, 
there  is  more  gold  and  silver  on  the  very  bridle-bits  of  your  Highness'  household 
troops,  than  can  be  found  in  the  public  treasures  or  private  hoards  of  our  whole 
Confederacy.  Is  it  fame  and  glory  you  aspire  to  ?  There  is  little  honor  to  be  won  by 
a  numerous  army  over  a  few  scattered  bands,  by  men  clad  in  mail  over  half-armed 
husbandmen  and  shepherds — of  such  conquest  small  were  the  glory.  But  if,  as  all 
Christian  men  believe,  and  as  it  is  the  constant  trust  of  my  countrymen,  from  memory 
of  the  times  of  om-  fathers, — if  the  Lord  of  Hosts  should  cast  the  balance  in  behalf  of 
the  fewer  numbers  and  worse-armed  party,  I  leave  it  to  your  Highness  to  judge,  what 
would,  in  that  event,  be  the  diminution  of  worship  and  fame.  Is  it  extent  of  vassal- 
age and  dominion  your  Highness  desires,  by  warring  with  your  mountain  neighbors  ? 
Know  that  you  may,  if  it  be  God's  will,  gain  om-  barren  and  rugged  mountains  ;  but 
like  our  ancestors  of  old,  we  will  seek  refuge  in  wilder  and  more  distant  solitudes, 
and  when  we  have  resisted  to  the  last,  Ave  will  starve  in  the  icy  wastes  of  the  glaciers. 
Ay,  men,  wom^n  and  children,  we  will  be  frozen  into  annihilation  together,  ere  one 
free  Switzer  will  acknowledge  a  foreign  master." 

The  speech  of  the  Landaraman  made  an  obvious  impression  on  the  assembly.  The 
Duke  observed  it,  and  his  hereditary  obstinacy  was  irritated  by  the  general  disposi- 
tion which  he  saw  entertained  in  favor  of  the  embassador.  This  evil  principle  over- 
came some  impression  wliich  the  addi-ess  of  the  noble  Biederman  had  not  failed  to 
make  upon  him.  He  answered  with  a  lowering  brow,  interrupting  the  old  man  as  he 
was  about  to  continue  his  speech — "You  argue  falsely.  Sir  Count,  or  Sir  Landamman, 
or  by  whatever  name  you  call  yourself,  if  you  think  we  war  on  you  from  any  hope  of 
spoil,  or  any  desire  of  glory.  We  know,  as  well  as  you  can  tell  us,  that  there  is 
neither  profit  nor  fame  to  be  achieved  by  conquering  you.  But  sovereigns,  to  whom 
heaven  has  given  the  power,  must  root  out  a  band  of  robbers,  though  there  is  dishon- 
or in  measuiing  swords  with  them  ;  and  we  hunt  to  death  a  herd  of  wolves,  though 
their  flesh  is  carrion,  and  their  skins  are  naught." 

The  Landamman  shook  his  grey  head,  and  replied,  without  testifying  emotion, 
and  even  with  something  approaching  to  a  smile — •"!  am  an  older  woodsman  than  you, 
my  Lord  Duke— and,  it  may  be,  a  more  experienced  one.  The  boldest,  the  hardiest 
hunter,  will  not  safely  drive  the  wolf  to  his  den.  I  have  shown  your  Highness  the 
poor  chance  of  gain,  and  the  great  risk  of  loss,  which  even  yon,  powerful  as  you  are, 
must  incur  by  risking  a  war  with  determined  and  desperate  men.  Let  me  now  tell  what 
we  are  willing  to  do  to  secure  a  sincere  and  lasting  peace  with  our  powerful  neighbor 
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of  Burgundy.  Your  Grace  is  in  the  act  of  engrossing  Lorraine,  and  it  seems  probable, 
under  so  vigorous  and  enterprising  a  Prince,  your  authority  may  be  extended  to  the 
shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean — be  our  noble  friend  and  sincere  ally,  and  our  mountains, 
defended  by  warriors  familiar  with  victory,  will  be  your  barriers  against  Germany 
and  Italy.  For  your  sake  we  will  admit  the  Count  of  Savoy  to  terms,  and  restore  to  him 
our  conquests,  on  such  conditions  as  your  Highness  shall  yourself  judge  reasonable. 
Of  past  subjects  of  offence  on  the  part  of  your  lieutenants  and  governors  upon  the 
frontier,  we  will  be  silent,  so  we  have  assurance  of  no  such  aggressions  in  future. 
ISTay,  more,  and  it  is  my  last  and  proudest  offer,  we  will  send  three  thousand  of  our 
youth  to  assist  your  Highness  in  any  war  which  you  may  engage  in,  whether  against 
Louis  of  France  or  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  They  are  a  different  set  of  men — ■ 
proudly  and  truly  may  I  state  it — from  the  scum  of  Germany  and  Italy,  who  form 
themselves  into  mercenary  bands  of  soldiers.  And  if  heaven  should  decide  your 
Highness  to  accept  our  offer,  there  wi  1  be  one  corps  in  your  army  which  will  leave 
their  carcasses  on  the  field  ere  a  man  of  them  break  their  plighted  troth." 

A  swarthy,  but  tall  and  handsome  man,  wearing  a  corslet  richly  engraved  with 
arabesque  work,  started  from  his  seat  with  the  air  of  one  provoked  beyond  the  bounds 
of  restraint.  This  was  the  Count  de  Campo-Basso,  commander  of  Charles'  Italian 
mercenaries,  who  possessed,  as  has  been  alluded  to,  much  influence  over  the  Duke's 
mind,  chiefly  obtained  by  accommodating  himself  to  his  master's  opinions  and  predju- 
dices,  and  placing  before  the  Duke  specious  arguments  to  justify  him  for  following 
his  own  way. 

"This  lofty  presence  must  excuse  me,"  he  said,  "if  I  speak  in  defence  of  my  honor, 
and  those  of  my  bold  lances,  who  have  followed  my  fortunes  from  Italy  to  serve  the 
bravest  Prince  in  Christendom.  I  might,  indeed,  pass  over  without  resentment  the 
outrageous  language  of  this  grey-haired  churl,  whose  words  cannot  aflfect  a  knight  and 
a  nobleman  more  than  the  yelling  of  a  peasant's  mastiff.  But  when  I  hear  him  propose 
to  associate  his  bauds  of  mutinous  misgoverned  ruffians  with  your  Highness' troops, 
I  must  let  Mm  know  that  there  is  not  a  horse-boy  in  my  ranks  who  Would  fight  in 
such  fellowship.  No,  even  I  myself,  boimd  by  a  thousand  ties  of  gratitude,  could  not 
submit  to  strive  abreast  with  such  comrades.  I  would  fold  up  my  banners,  and  lead 
five  thousand  men  to  seek,  not  a  nobler  master,  for  the  world  has  none  such,  but  wars 
in  which  we  might  not  be  obliged  to  blush  for  om-  assistants." 

"Silence,  Campo-Basso,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  be  assured  you  serve  a  prince  who 
knows  your  worth  too  well  to  exchange  it  for  the  untried  and  untrustful  services  of  those 
whom  we  have  only  known  as  vexatious  and  malignant  neighbors." 

Then  addressing  himself  to  Arnold  Biederman,  he  said,  coldly  and  sternly,  "  Sir 
Landamman,  we  have  heard  you  fairly.  We  have  heard  you,  although  you  come 
before  us  with  hands  dyed  deep  in  the  blood  of  our  servant.  Sir  Archibald  de  Hagen- 
■bach ;  for,  supposing  he  was  murdered  by  a  villainous  association — which,  by  Saint 
George  !  shall  never,  while  we  live  and  reign,  raise  its  pestilential  head  on  this  side  of 
the  Rhine — yet  it  is  not  the  less  undeniable  and  undenied,  that  you  stood  by  in  arms, 
and  encouraged  the  deed  the  assassins  performed  under  your  countenance.  Return  to 
your  mountains,  and  be  thankful  that  you  return  in  life.  Tell  those  who  sent  you  that 
I  will  be  presently  on  their  frontiers.  A  deputation  of  your  most  notable  pei'sons,  who 
meet  me  with  halters  round  their  necks,  torches  in  their  left  hands,  in  their  right  their 
swords  held  by  the  point,  may  learn  on  what  conditions  we  will  grant  you  peace." 
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"Then  farewell  peace,  and  welcome  war,"  said  the  Lajidamman  ;  "and  be  its 
3)lagiies  and  curses  on  tlie  heads  of  those  who  choose  blood  and  strife  rather  than 
peace  and  union.  We  will  meet  you  on  our  frontiers  with  our  naked  swords,  but  the 
hilts,  not  their  points,  shall  be  in  our  grasp.  Charles  of  Burgundy,  Flanders  and 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  seven  dukedoms.  Count  of  seventeen  earldoms,  I  bid  you  defiance  ; 
and  declare  war  against  you  in  tlie  name  of  the  Confederated  Cantons,  and  such  others 
as  shall  adhere  to  them.     There,"  he  said,  "are  my  letters  of  defiance." 

The  herald  took  from  Arnold  Biederman  the  fatal  denunciation. 

'■Read  it  not,  Toison  d'Or !"  said  the  haughty  Duke.  "Let  the  executioner  drag  it 
through  the  streets  at  his  horse's  tail,  and  nail  it  to  the  gibbet,  to  show  in  what 
account  we  hold  the  paltry  scroll,  and  those  who  sent  it. — Away,  sirs,"  speaking  to 
the  Swiss,  "trudge  back  to  your  wilderness  with  such  haste  as  your  feet  can  use. 
When  we  next  meet,  you  shall  better  know  whom  you  have  offended.  Get  our  horse 
ready — the  council  is  broken  up." 

TheMaire  of  Dijon,  when  all  were  in  motion  to  leave  the  hall,  again  approached 
the  Duke,  and  timidly  expressed  some  hopes  that  his  Highness  would  deign  to  jiartake 
of  a  banquet  which  the  magistracy  had  prepared,  in  expectation  he  might  do  them 
such  an  honor. 

"  No,  by  Saint  George  of  Burgundy,  Sir  Maire,"  said  Charles,  with  one  of  the 
Tvithering  glances  by  which  he  was  wont  to  express  indignation  mixed  with  contempt ; 
"you  have  not  pleased  us  so  well  with  our  breakfast  as  to  induce  us  to  trust  our 
dinner  to  the  loyalty  of  our  good  town  of  Dijon." 

So  saying,,  he  rudely  turned  off  from  the  mortified  chief  magistrate,  and  mounting 
iis  horse,  rode  back  to  his  camp,  conversing  earnestly  on  the  way  with  the  Count  of 
Campo-Basso. 
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'*A  fearful  gift  upon  tby  heart  is  laid, 
Woman !— A  power  to  suffer  and  to  love ;  Of  his  far  home  then  so  intensely  wrought, 


\\/iLr 


Therefore  thou  so  canst  pity."  That  its  full  image,  pictuued  to  his  eye 

On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony. 


ILDLY  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum  Rose  clear  as  day! — and  he  might  see  the  band 

Ou  the  deep  hush  of  moon-lit  forests  broke  ;  Of  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand 

"Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come." —  Where  the  laburnums  drooped;  or  haply  binding 

So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke.  The  jasmine  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding  ; 

Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone,  Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 

A  youth,  a  fair-haired  youth  of  England  stood.  Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth, 

Xike  a  king's  son  ;  though  from  his  cheek  had  flown  Where  sat  their  mother  ;  and  that  mother's  face 

The  mantling  crimson  of  the  island  blood.  Its  grave  sweet  smile  yet  weai'iug  in  the  place 

And  his  pressedlips  looked  marble.    Fiercely  bright  Where  so  it  ever  smiled!    Perchance  the  prayer 

And  high  around  him  blazed  the  fires  of  night,  Learned  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair  ; 

Rocking  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro,  The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 

As  the  wind  passed,  and  with  a  fitful  glow  Of  her  "good-night! "  might  breathe  from  boyhood 
Lighting  tlie  victim's  face  :  but  who  could  tell  gone 

Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befell,  — He  started  and  looked  up  ;  thick  cypress  boughs, 

ICaown  but  to  heaven  that  hour?     Perchance    a  Full  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red 

thought  In  the  broad  stormy  firelight ;  savage  brows, 
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With  tall  plunios  cvosted  aud  wild  hues  o'erspread, 
Girt  him  like  fevorisli  iiliantoms  ;  and  palo  stars 
Looked  through  tlie  braiielies  as  through  dungeon 

bars, 
Shedding  no  hope.    He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom — 
Oh!  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England !     Idle  fear ! 
Would  the  winds  tell  it?    Who  might  dream  or  hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests?    To  the  stake 

They  bound  him  ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier 
strove 
Hisfather's  spirit  in  liis  breast  to  wake, 

Trusting  to  die  in  silouee!    He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts! — the  fondly  reared — the  fair. 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see!    And  fettered  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  in  the  eliieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God.    Hush!  hark!  a  ery 
Breaks  on  the  stern  aud  dread  solemnity — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring!    Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood? 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl— a  fawn-like  child 
Of  green  savannas  aud  the  leafy  wild, 
Springing  unmarked  till  then,  as  some  loue  flower, 
IJappy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower  ; 
Yet,  one  that  knew  how  early  tesirs  are  shed, 
For  hers  had  luourued  a  playmatc-brotlier  dead. 


She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long, 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong  ; 
And,  by  its  .passion's  deepening  ferver  swayed, 
Even  to  the  stake  she  rushed,  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  liannes  ;  then  raised  her  glittering  eye. 
And  clear-toned  voice,  then  said,  "He  shall  not  die!"' 
"He  shall  not  die! " — the  gloomy  forest  thrilled 

To  that  sweet  sound.    A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng  ;    and  heart  and  hand  were 
stilled, 

Struck  down  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed  :  their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the  maid,. 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade! 
Aud,  as  her  cheek  flushed  through  its  olive  hue. 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wiud  flew. 
Something  o'ermastered    them    from    that    young- 
mien — 
Something  of  heaven  iu  silence  felt  and  seen  ; 
And  seeming,  to  their  childlike  faith,  a  tokeu 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive's  breath; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death  ; 
They  quenched  the  brand  beneatli  the  cypress  tree  : 
"Away,"  they  cried,  "young  stranger,  thou  art  free!" 


-^^'- 


RESCUE. 
(Painted  bti  IT.  Gimdy.    Hoyal  Academy,  1SS7.) 
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THE  THIN      KED  LINE. 

(From  the  Painting  by  Robert  Gibb,  A. U.S.A.,  in  the  possession  of  Archibald  Hamsden,  Esq.,  Leeds.) 


THE    aad    HIG-HLANDERS    AT   BALAKLAVA, 

THE  93d  Highlanders  were  drawn  np  in  line  in  front  of  the  approach  to  Balaklava. 
Above  and  behind  them  on  the  lieights  the  marines  were  visible  through  the 
glass,  drawn  up  nnder  arms,  and  the  gunners  could  be  seen  ready  in  the  earth- 
works, in  which  were  placed  the  heavy  ship's  guns.  The  93d  had  originally  been 
advanced  somewhat  more  into  the  plain ;  but  the  instant  the  Russians  got  possession 
of  the  first  redoubt,  they  opened  fire  on  them  from  our  own  guns,  which  inflicted  some 
injury,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  "retired"  his  men  to  a  better  position.  Meantime, 
the  enemy  advanced  his  cavalry  rapidly.  To  onr  inexpressible  disgust,  we  saw  the 
Turks  in  redout  No.  2  fly  at  their  approach.  They  ran  in  scattered  groups  across 
toward  redoubt  No.  3  and  toward  Balaklava,  but  the  horse-hoof  of  the  Cossack  was 
too  quick  for  them ,  and  sword  and  lance  were  busily  plied  among  the  retreating  herd. 
The  yells  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued  were  plainly  aiidible.  As  the  lancers  and 
light  cavalry  of  the  Russians  advanced,  they  gathered  up  their  skirmishers  with  great 
speed  and  in  excellent  order.  The  shifting  trails  of  men,  which  played  all  over  the 
valley  like  moonlight  on  the  water,  contracted,  gathered  up,  and  the  little  platoon  in  a 
few  moments  became  a  solid  column.  Then  np  came  their  guns,  in  rushed  their  gun- 
ners to  the  abandoned  redoubt,  and  the  guns  of  No.  2  redoubt  soon  played  with  deadly 
effect  npon  the  dispirited  defenders  of  No.  3  redoubt.  Two  or  three  shots  in  return 
f  om  the  earthworks,  and  all  is  silent.  The  Turks  swarm  over  the  earthworlss,  and 
run  in  confusion  toward  the  town,  firing  tlieir  muskets  at  the  enemy  as  they  run. 
Again  the  solid  column  of  cavalry  opens  like  a  fan,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  "long 
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spray"  of  skirmisliei'S.  It  laps  the  flying  Turks,  steel  flashes  in  tlie  air,  and  down  go 
the  poor  Moslem  quivering  on  the  plain,  split  through  fez  and  musket-guard  to  the 
chin  and  breast-belt.  There  is  no  support  for  them.  It  is  evident  the  Russians  have 
been  too  quick  for  us.  The  Turks  have  been  too  quick  also,  for  they  have  not  held  their 
redoubts  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  bring  them  help.  In  vain  the  naval  guns  on  the 
heights  fire  on  the  Russian  cavalry ;  the  distance  is  too  great  for  shot  or  shell  to  reach. 
In  vain  the  Turkish  gunners  in  the  earthen  batteries  which  were  placed  along  the 
French  intrenchments  strive  to  protect  their  flying  countrymen:  their  shot  fly  wide 
and  short  of  th-,  swarming  masses.  The  Turks  betake  themselves  toward  the  High- 
landers, where  they  check  their  flight  and  form  into  companies  on  the  flanks  of  the 
Highlanders.  As  the  Russian  cavalry  on  the  left  of  their  line  crown  the  hill  across 
the  valley,  they  perceive  the  Highlanders  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  soihe  half  mile, 
calmly  awaiting  their  approach.  They  halt,  and  squadron  after  squadron  flies  up 
from  the  rear,  till  they  have  a  body  of  some  1,500  men  along  the  ridge — Lancers,  Dra- 
.goons  and  Hirssars.  Then  they  move  en  echelon  in  two  bodies,  with  another  in 
reserve.  The  cavahy  who  have  been  pm'suing  the  Tm-ks  on  the  right  are  coming  up 
the  ridge  beneath  us,  which  conceals  our  cavalry  from  view.  The  heavy  brigade  in 
advance  is  drawn  up  in  two  lines.  The  first  line  consists  of  the  Scots  G-reys,  and  of 
their  old  companions  in  glory,  the  Enniskillens ;  the  second  of  the  4th  Royal  Irish,  of 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  the  Is  t  Royal  Dragoons.  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  is  on 
their  left,  in  two  lines  also.  The  silence  is  oppressive ;  between  the  cannon  bursts  one 
can  hear  the  champing  of  bits  and  the  clink  of  sabres  in  the  valley  below.  The  Rus 
sians  on  their  left  drew  breath  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  one  grand  line  dashed  at 
the  Highlanders.  The  ground  flies  beneath  their  horses'  feet ;  gathering  speed  at  every 
stride,  they  dash  on  towards  that  thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of  steel.  The 
Turks  fire  a  volley  at  eight  hundred  yards,  and  run.  As  the  Russians  come  within 
six  hundred  yards,  down  goes  that  line  of  steel  in  front,  and  out  rings  a  rolling  volley 
of  Minie  musketry.  The  distance  is  too  great ;  the  Russians  are  not  checked,  but  st  11 
sweep  onward  through  the  smoke  with  the  whole  force  of  horse  and  man  here  and  there 
knocked  over  by  the  shot  of  our  batteries  above.  With  breathless  suspense  every  one 
awaits  the  bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line  of  Gaelic  rock;  but  ere  they  come  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards ,  ano  ther  deadly  volley  flashes  from  the  levelled  rifles  and  carries 
death  and  terror  into  the  Russians.  They  wheel  about,  open  files  right  and  left,  and  fly 
back  faster  than  they  came.  "Bravo,  Highlanders!  well  done ! "  shout  the  excited 
spectators;  but  events  thicken.-  The  Highlanders  and  their  splendid  front  are  soon 
forgotten ;  men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to  think  of  this  fact,  that  the  93d  never  altered, 
their  formation  to  receive  that  tide  of  horsemen. 

"No,"  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  "I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  form  them 
even  fom-  deep  !  "  The  ordinary  British  line,  two  deep,  was  quite  sufiicient  to  repel  the; 
attack  of  the  Muscovite  Cavaliers. 


_S 


THE    FIELE     DF    ESTATE RLnO, 

TOP  ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  aa  Empire's  dust!  How  ia  an  hour  the  power  whicli  gave  annuls 

An  Earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below!  Its  gifts,  transferring  fame  as  iieeting  too! 

Is  the  spot  marked  with  no  colossal  bust?  In  "pi-ide  of  place"  here  last  the  eagle  flew, 

Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show?  Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 

None  ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so,  Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  througli  j 

As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be  ; —  Ambition's  life  and  laljors  all  were  vain  ; 

How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow!  He  wears  the  shattered  links  of  the  world's  broken. 

And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gained  by  thee,  chain. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields!  king-making  Victory? 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls.  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo  ;  And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
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Hit  U(\uiI,v  iuul  lioi'  ("liiv;ih'V,  inul  brii^'hl 

Tlu' lamps  shonoo'tTt'iur  womou  suul  ln'axi'  nirii-, 
A  tliousiiml  l\0!U-ls  lioath.'ippily  ;  and  whiMi 

IVliisio  lu'oso  \vi(U  its  voluptiunis  swoU, 
Sul'l;  oyi's  loukoil  lovo  to  oyot!  -which  spaki'  anain, 
Ami  all  wi'iit  iiiori'V  as  a  marriaj;v-lit'll  ; 
Uiil   Imsli!   hark!   a  tloop  soumi  siriki'S  like  a  risiui; 
knoll! 

l>iil  vc-  iio(  lu'ar  iir-   Nil  ;  'twas  but  tlu'  \\  iiul, 

Ov  the  i-ar  raltliiij;  o'or  tl\o  stony  slriH-t  ; 
On  with  tlio  ilaiu'o!  lot  joy  bo  unoontinod  ; 
No  sloop  till  morn,  whon  Yonth  and  rioasnro 
moot 
To  ohaso  tho  jjlowinjj;  lunirs  wiih  llyini;  foot   - 
Hnt,   harki-  ihal    hoavy  sound    lu'oaUs   in  onoo 
nicM'o 
As  if  ilio  olonds  ils  ooho  wonld  ropoat  ; 
And  iu>ivroi',  oloaror,  tloadlior  tlian  In'fcM'ol 
Ann!  Arml  it  is— it  is— tlio  I'simum's  oponint:  roar! 

Ah!  thou  and  thoro  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gathoriufs  toars,  and  trombliugs  of  distross, 
And  ohoi>ks  nil  palo,  whioh  but  an  hour  ago 

Hlnshod  at  tho  praiso  of  tlioir  own  lovoliuoss  ; 
And  tlun'o  woro  suddon  parting's,  snoh  as  pross 

'ri\o  lil'o  from  out   yiiung  hoarts,  and  ohoking 
sighs 
\Vhioh  uo'or  uiigid  lio  ropoatod  ;  who  oould  gnoss 

If  ovor  moro  should  moot  thoso  uiutual  oyos, 
Sinoo  \ipon  night  so  swoot  snoh  awful   n\orn   ooidd 

And  Ihoro  was  nnuinting  in  liot   liasto  ;  tlio  sloi'd, 

Tho  n\nstoring  sipiadron,  and  tho  olattoring  oar, 
AVont  pouring  forward  witli  impetuous  spood. 

And  swiftly  foru\ing  iu  tho  ranks  of  war  ; 
And  tho  doop  tluindor  poal  on  poal  afar  ; 

Ai\d  noar,  tho  boat  of  tho  alarming  drum 
Honsokl  up  tl\o  soldior  oro  tlio  morning  star  ; 

Wliilo  tlirougoil  tlio  oilii'.ons  w  illi  torror  .lnnil>. 


Or   whisporing,    with   wliilo  lip: 
ooniol  tliov  oonio!  " 


■I'lioy 


Ami  will!  and  liigh  tlio   "  Cainorou's  gallioring" 

■I'ho  war-noto  of  hoohiol,  whioh  All>yn's  liills 
lla\o  hoard,  and  hoard,  too,  liavo  horSa\on  foos — 

How  in  llio  noon  of  night  tliat  pilirooh  thrills, 
Savago  and  slirill!    But  with  Iho  broath  whioh  tills 

'I'lioir  moiintain-pipo,  so  till  tlio  uuinutainoors 
Witli  tho  lioroo  iiativo  daring  whioh  instils 

'I'lio  stirring  momory  of  a  thousand  yoars, 
And  l'.\  all's,  Oonald'sfaiiu>  rings  in  oaoli  olansnian's 


And  Ardounos  wavos  jUiovi*  thorn  horgroon  loavos, 

l>i\vy  with  natiiro's  toar-drops,  as  thoy  pass, 
(irioving,  if  aughi'iaanimalo  o'or  griovos, 

Ovor  tlio  niu'otiirning  !:ravo, — alas! 
Kro  ovoning  to  bo  troddon  liko  tho  grass 

Whioh  now  bonoath  tlioiu,  but  abovo  shall  grow 
In  ils  uo\t  vordiuo,  w  lion  this  tiory  mass 

Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  Iho  foo 
And  burning  with  high  hopo,  shall  inouldor  cold  and 


Last  noon  bohold  llioiii  full  of  lusty  lifo, 

Last  o\  0  in  lM>aiity's  oirolo  proudly  gay, 
'I'ho  luiilnight  brought  tho  signal  sound  of  sirifo, 

I'll.'  111. Til  tho  marshalling  in  arms. — tlu>  day 
Uatllo's  iiiagnilioiMitly-storn  array! 

I'ho  thundor-olonds  oloso  o'or  it,   whioh   whon 
rout 
Tho  oarth  is  oovorod  thiok  wilh  othorolay, 
Whioh  hor  own  olay   shall   oovor,    hoapod   and 
pout, 
Kidor  and   horso, — friond,   foo, — in  ono   rod    Inirial 
blont: 

UVUON. 
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THE    LESSDN    G  r'    i'H  u     WAR, 


T' 


UK  foast  is  sproad  through  Knglaud 
FiU'  rioh  and  poor  today  : 
liroi'tings  and  laughtor  may  bo  tlioi'O, 

But  thoughts  aro  far  aw  ay  ; 
0\or  tho  stormy  oooau, 

Ovor  tho  droary  traok, 
Whoro  somo  aro  gono,  whom  Knglaud 
Will  novor  woloomo  baok. 


Broalliloss  sho  waits,  and  listons 

For  o\ory  i-aslorn  broo/.o 
That  boars  upon  its  bloody  wings 

Nows  from  boyoud  tho  soas. 
Tho  loatloss  branohos  stirring 

Mako  n\any  a  vvatohor  start  ; 
Tho  ilistant  tramp  of  stood  may  ; 

A  throb  from  hoart  to  heart. 


LOVK     IW'l'UMO'l  ISM. 


Tlic  rulers  iif  llic  iiMlioii, 

Tim  pooi'ouo's  !il.  Ilu'ir  {i'nii', 
With  Iho  Siimo  oixgcr  u  (uulci- 

Tlu^  same  great  news  awail, 
The  poor  man's  stay  and  eonil'orl, 

The  riel\  man's  joy  and  priih', 
Upon  the  bh^alv  Orinu^an  shore 

Are  lighting  side  by  side. 

Tlu^  bullet  comes— and  either 

A  (les(da.te  hearth  may  see  ; 
And  (ioil  alone  to-night  knows  whei-c 

The  \  aeaiit  plaeo  may  be  !    ^ 
'J"he  dr<'ad  tlnit  stirs  the  peasant 

Tlirills  nobles'  hearts  with  fear  ; 
Yet  above  seltish  sorrow 

Holh  hold  Ihi'ii-eonutrydear. 

The  rich  man  who  reposes 

In  Ids  ancestral  shade, 
The  pi'asant  at  his  plonghsharo, 

The  worker  at  his  ti'ade, 
Eaeh  Olio  his  all  has  perilled, 

Each  has  the  same  great  stake, 
Eaeh  soul  can  but  have  patience, 

Each  heart  can  only  break! 


Hushed  is  all  party  clamor-  ; 
,  One  thought  in  every  heart, 
One  dread  in  every  hous(!hold, 

lias  bid  such  strife  depa.rt. 
England  has  ca,lled  her  children  ; 

lyong  silent — the  word  came 
That  lit  the  smouldering  asln^s 

Through  all  the  laud  to  ilamo. 


O  you  who  foil  and  s(dTer, 

You  gladly  hearil  the  call; 
Hut  those  yon  sometinu'S  envy. 

Have  they  not  givtni  Ihcir  all? 
O  you  who  i-ulo  the  nation, 

Take  now  the  toil-worn  hand  : 
Urol  hers  you  ai'e  in  sorrow, 

In  duly  to  your  laud. 


Learn  but  this  noblo  lossoa 

Ki-e  Peace  returns  again. 
And  l.luWifc-blood  of  Old  England 

Will  not  1m>  shed  in  vain. 

A.    A.    I'lKH" 


THE     SPANISH    ARMADA, 


fLlC.VR  .slH)n(^  I  he  morn,  the  gale  was  fair, 
When  from  Coruna's  crowded  porl, 
Willi  many  a  cheerfnl  shout  and  loud  a.eel.-iin 
The  huge  Armada  passed. 

To  England's  shores  tlwiir  streamers  point. 
To  England's  .shores  their  sails  aro  spread  ; 
They  go  to  triumph  o'er  the  sea-girt  land, 
And  Rome  hath  blest  their  arms. 

Along  the  ocean's  echoing  verge. 
Along  the  mountain  range  of  i-o(d<s, 
'The  clustering  multitudes  beliohl  their  iiomp 
And  raise  the  votive  prayer. 

Commingling  with  the  iK'can's  roar. 
Ceaseless  and  hoarse  thcii-  murmurs  rise  ; 
And  soon  thej'  trust  to  see  the  winged  b.irk 
That  boars  good  tidings  home. 

'.Phe  w  ali'h-lower  now  in  distance  sinks  ; 
And  now  Galicia's  monnlaiu  ro(d<s 
Eaint  as  the  far-off  clouds  of  evening  lie, 
And  now  they  fade  away. 

Each  like  some  moving  citadel. 
On  through  the  waves  they  sail  sublime  ; 
jVnd  now  the  Spaniards  see  the  silvery  idilTs, 
Behold  the  sea-girt  land. 


O  fools!  to  think  that  over  foo 
Should  triumph  o'er  that  sea-girt  land  I 
O  focds!  1(1  think  lh;i,t  ever  Britain's  sons 
Should  wear  I  he  stranger's  yoke! 

l''o|-nol,  in  \ain  halh  Naturi^  reared 
Around  her  cast  those  silvery  clilVs  ; 
l'"or  not,  in  \,iiH  old  Ocean  spreads  his  waves 
To  guard  his  favorite  isle. 

On  come  her  gallant  mariners! 
What  now  avail  llouKi's  boasted  charms? 
AVhere  ai'e  Ihe  Spaniard's  vaunts  of  cagi'i'  \ 
His  hopes  of   couciuesl  UowV 

And  hark!  the  angry  Winds  arise. 
Old  Ocean  heaves  his  angry  Wavers  ; 
The  Winds  and  Waves  against  Ihi^  in\aders 
To  guard  the  sea-girt  land. 

Howling  around  his  ptilaec-towors, 
'i'lui  Spanish  despot  hears  the  storm  ; 
He  Ihinks  upon  his  n!ivi(!S  far  away. 
And  boding  doubts  arise. 

Long  over  Biscay's  boisterous  surges 
The  watchman's  ai'hing  eye  shall  strain  ; 
Long  shall  he  gaze,  but  never  winged  bark 
Shall  bctirgood  tidings  homo. 
Wrst/mrij.  170S.  Sot:- 
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THE    INVINCIBLE    RKMRTIR, 
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H  h:  comes,  she  comes — the  Burden  of   the 
Deeps! 

Beneath  her  wails  the  Universal  Sea ! 
With  clanking  chains  and  a  new  God,  she  sweeps, 

And  witli  a  thousand  thunders,  unto  thee! 
The  ocean-castles  and  the  floating  hosts — 
Ne'er  on  their  lilce  looked  the  wild  waters! — 

Well 
May  man  the  monster  name  "Invincible." 
O'er  the  shuddering  waves  she  gathers  to   thy 
coasts ! 
The  horror  that  she  spreads  can  claim 
Just  title  to  her  haughty  name. 
The  trembling  Neptune  quails 
Under  the  silent  and  majestic  forms  ; 

The  Doom  of  Worlds  in  those  dark  sails  ; — 
Near  and  more  near  she  sweeps!     And  .slumber 
all  the  Storms ! 

Before  thee,  the  array. 

Blest  island.  Empress  of  the  Sea! 
The  sea-born  squadrons  threaten  thee 

And  thy  great  heart,  Britannia! 
Woe  to  thy  people,  of  their  freedom  proud — 
She  rests,  a  thunder  heavy  in  its  cloud! 
Who,  to  thy  hand,  the  orb  and  sceptre  gave, 

Thou  that  should'st  be  the  sovereign  of  the  na- 
tions? 
To  tyrant  kings  thou  wert  thyself  the  slave, 

Till  Freedom  dug  from  Law  its  deep  foundations; 
The  mighty  Chart  thy  citizens  made  kings. 


And  kings  to  citizens  sublimely  bowed! 
And  thou  thyself,  upon  thy  realm  of  water. 
Hast  thou  not  rendered  millions  up  to  .slaughter. 

When  thyshipsbroughtupon  theirsailing  wings 
The  sceptre — and  the  shroud? 
What  should'st  thou  think? — Blush,  Earth,  to  hear 

and  feel  : 
What  should'st  thou  thank? — thy  genius  and  thy 

steel ! 
Behold  the  hidden  and  the  giant  fires! 

Behold  thy  glory  trembling  to  its  fall! 
Thy  coining  down  the  round  earth  shall  appall,. 
And  all  the  hearts  of  freemen  beat  for  thee, 
And  all  free  souls  their  fate  in  thine  foresee — 

Theirs  is  thy  glory's  fall! 

One  look  below  the  Almighty  gave. 
Where  streamed  the  lion-flags  of  thy  proud  foe  ; 
And  near  and  wider  yawned  the  horrent  grave. 
"And  who,"  saithHe,  "shall  lay  mine  England  low;-. 
The  stem  that  blooms  with  hero  deeds — 
The  rock  when  man  from  wrong  a  refuge  needs — 
The  stronghold  where  the  tyrant  comes  in  vain? 
Who  shall  bid  England  vanish  from  the  main? 
Ne'er  be  this  only  Eden  Freedom  knew, 
Man's  stout  defense  from  powei,   to   Fate   con- 
signed." 

God  the  Almighty  blew. 

And  the  Armada  went  to  every  wind! 

ScHiLLEB. — Trans,  by  Bulwer. 
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ITH  bray  of  the  trumpet 

And  roll  of  the  drum. 
And  keen  ring  of  bugle. 

The  cavalry  come. 
Shjirp  clank  the  steel  scabbards, 

The  bridle-chains  ring. 
And  foam  from  red  nostrils 

The  vnld  charges  fling. 

Tramp!  tramp!  o'er  the  greensward 

That  quivers  below. 
Scarce  held  by  the  curb-bit 

The  fierce  horses  go ! 
And  the  grim-visaged  colonel, 

With  ear-rending  shout, 
Peals  forth  to  the  squadrons 

The  order,  "Trot  out!" 

One  hand  on  the  sabre. 
And  one  on  the  rein, 


The  trooijers  move  forward 

In  line  on  the  plain. 
As  rings  the  word,  "Gallop!  " 

The  steel  scabbards  clank. 
And  each  rowel  is  pressed 

To  a  horse's  hot  flank  : 
And  swift  is  their  rush 

As  the  "nnld  torrent's  flow. 
When  it  pours  from  the  crag 

On  the  valley  below. 

"Charge! "  thunders  the  leader 

Like  shaft  from  the  bow 
Each  mad  horse  is  hurled 

On  the  wavering  foe. 
A  thousand  bright  sabres 

Are  gleaming  in  air  ; 
A  thousand  dark  horses 

Are  dashed  on  the  square- 
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Resistless  and  reckless 

Of  aught  may  betide, 
Like  demons,  not  mortals, 

The  wild  troopers  ride. 
Cut  right!  and  cut  leftl — 

For  the  parry  "vvho  need.s? 
The  bayonets  .shiver 

Like  wind-scattered  reeds. 


The  wounds  that  are  dealt 

By  that  murderous  steel   - 
Will  never  yield  case 

For  the  surgeon  to  heal. 
Hurrah!  they  are  broken — 

Hurrah!  boys,  they  fly — 
None  linger  save  those 

Who  but  linger  to  die. 


CiVALKl'    CHAKGi. 


—  }f^oii.^er7nans. 


Vain — vain  the  red  volley 

That  bursts  from  the  square, — 
The  random-shot  bullets 

Are  wasted  in  air. 
Triumphant,  remorseless, 

Unerring  as  death, — 
No  sabre  that's  stainless 

Returns  to  its  sheath. 


Rein  up  your  hot  horses 

And  call  in  your  men, — 
Tlie  trumpet  sounds  "Rally 

To  colors"  again. 
Some  saddles  are  empty, 

Some  comrades  are  slain, 
And  some  noble  horses 

Lie  stark  on  the  plain  ; 
But  war's  a  chance  game,  boys. 

And  weeping  is  vain. 

Francis  A.  Durivage. 
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THE    BRAVE    RDLilNE, 


I  HE  braye  Roland! — the  brave  Roland  1 — 
■*-    False  tidings  reaelied  the  Rhenish  strand, 

That  lie  liad  fallen  in  fight; 
And  thy  faillifii!  l)(]soni  swooned  with  pain,     • 
O  loveliest  niaidcii  uf  Allemayne! 

For  the  loss  of  thine  own  true  knight 


Wo!  wo!  each  heart  shall  bleed — shall  bre;: 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even  ; 
And  he  had  clasped  those  peerless  charms 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  his  arms, 

Or  meet  him  but  in  heaven. 


But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil, 
In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  cloisters  paleV 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn, 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  flung, 
When  the  Drachenfels  to  a  trumpet  rung — 

'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn. 


Yet  Roland  the  brave — Roland  the  true — 
He  could  not  bid  that  spot  adieu  ; 

It  was  dear  still  'midst  his  woes  ; 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighboring  air, 
And  to  think  she  blessed  him  in  her  prayer, 

When  the  Halleluiah  rose. 


THE  DEATH  OFEOLAND  AT  BOXCESVALLES. 


There's  yet  one  window  of  that  pile, 
Which  he  built  above  the  Nun's  green  isle  ; 

Thence  sad  and  oft  looked  lie 
(When  the  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 
On  the  mansion  of  his  love  below, 

For  herself  he  might  not  see. 


She  died! — he  soiig'jt  tlie  battle-plain  ; 
Her  image  filled  his  dying  brain, 

When  he  fell  and  wished  to  fall : 
And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  si^h, 
When  Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

Expired  at  Roncevall. 

Campbell. 
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THE   GIRLHOOD  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

^By  Jules  Bastien- Lepage. 
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FRDM    JURN    DF   ARC, 


^HEN  we  had  all  betaken  us  to  rest, 
Mi|l¥_lf    Sleepless  I  lay,   and  in  my  niind' 
^jt^j^^'^^  revolved 

'  ^(^^  The  high-sonled  warrior's  speech; 
■"fea^  Then  Madelon 

^Rose  in  remembrance  ;  over  her  the  grave 
.  Had  closed  ;  her  sorrows  were  not  registered 
In  the  rolls  of  Fame  ;  but,  when  the  tears 
run  down 
The  widow's  cheek,  shall  not  her  cry  be  heard 
In  heaven  against  the  oppressor? 

Will  not  God 
In  sunder  smite  the  unmerciful,  and  break 
The  sceptre  of  the  wicked? — 

Thoughts  like  these 
IPossessed  my  soul,  till  at  the  break  of  day 
I  slept ;  nor  did  my  heated  brain  repose 
Even  then  ;  for  visions,  sent,  as  I  believe, 
JFrom  the  Most  High,   arose.     A  high-towered 

town, 
Hemmed  in  and  girt  with  enemies,  I  saw, 
"Where  Famine  on  a  heap  of  carcasses. 
Half  envious  of  the  unvitterable  feast, 
-Marked  the  gorged  raven  clog  his  beak  with 

gore. 
1  turned  me  then  to  the  besieger's  camp, 
And  there  was  revelry  ;  a  loud  lewd  laugh 
Burst  on  mine  ear,  and  I  beheld  the  chiefs 
Sit  at  their  feast,  and  plan  the  work  of  death. 
My  soul  grew  sick  within  me  ;  I  looked  up, 
Reproaching  heaven  :  lo !  from  the  clouds  an  arm 
As  of  the  avenging  angel  was  put  forth, 
And  frornhis  hand  a  sword,  like  lightning,  fell. 

"From  that  night  I  could  feel  my  burdened 

soul 
Heaving  beneath  incumbent  Deity. 
I  sate  in  silence,  musing  on  the  days 
To  come,  unheeding  and  unseeing  all 
Around  me,  in  that  dreaminess  of  thought 
When  every  bodily  sense  is  as  it  slept. 
And  the  mind  alone  is  wakeful.    I  have  heard 
Strange  voices  in  the  evening  wind  :    strange 

forms 
Dimly  discovered  thronged  the  twilight  air. 
The  neighbors  wondered  at  the  sudden  change  ; 
They  called  me  crazed  ;  and  my  dear  uncle,  too, 
Would  sit,  and  gaze  upon  me  wistfully, — 
A  heaviness  upon  his  aged  brow, 
And  in  his  eye  such  sorrow,  that  my  heart 
Sometimes  misgave  me.    I  had  told  him  all 
The  mighty  future  laboring  in  my  breast, 
But  that  the  hour,  methought,  not  yet  was  come. 

"At  length  I  heard  of  Orleans,  by  the  foe 
"Walled  in  from  human  help  :  thither  all  thoughts 


All  hopes,  were  turned  ;    that  bulwark  beaten 

down, 
All  were  the  invaders' .    Then  my  troubled  soul 
Grew  more  disturbed  ;  and,  shunning  every  eye, 
I  loved  to  wander  where  the  woodland  shade 
Was  deepest,  there  on  mightiest  deeds  to  brood 
Of  shadowy  vastness,  such  as  made  my  heart 
Throb  loud  :  anon  I  paused,  and,  in  a  state 
Of  half  expectance,  listened  to  the  wind. 

"There  is  a  fountain  in  the  forest  called 
The  Fountain  of  the  Fairies  :  when  a  child 
With  a  delightful  wonder  I  have  heard 
Tales  of  the  elfin  tribe  who  on  its  banks 
Hold  midnight  revelry.    An  ancient  oak. 
The  goodliest  of  the  forest,  grows  beside  : 
Alone  it  stands,  upon  a  green  grass  plat. 
By  the  woods  bounded  like  some  little  isle. 
It  ever  hath  been  deemed  their  favorite  tree  : 
They  love  to  lie  and  rock  upon  its  leaves. 
And  bask  in  moonshine.     Here  the  woodman 

leads 
His    boy,   and,   showing  him    the    greensward 

marked 
With  darker  circlets,  says  their  midnight  dance 
Hath  traced  the  rings,  and  bids  him  spare  the 

tree. 
Fancy  had  cast  a  spell  upon  the  place 
Which  made  it  holy,  and  the  villagers 
Would  say  that  never  evil  thing  approached 
Unpunished   there.      The  strange  and  "tearful 

pleasure 
'Which  filled  me  by  that  solitary  spring. 
Ceased  not  in  riper  years  ;  and  now  it  woke 
Deeper  delight  and  more  mysterious  awe. 

"A  blessed  spot!    Oh,  how  my  soul  enjoyed 
Its  holy  quietness !  with  what  delight. 
Escaping  from  mankind,  I  hastened  there 
To  solitude  and  freedom!    Thitherward, 
On  a  spring  eve,  I  had  betaken  me  ; 
And  there  I  sat,  and  marked  the  deep  red  clouds, 
Gather  from  the  wind,— the  rising  wind. 
Whose  sudden  gusts,  each  wilder  than  the  last, 
Appeared  to  rock  my  senses.    Soon  the  night 
Darkened  around,  and  the  large  rain-drops  fell 
Heavy ;  anon,  tempestuously  the  gale 
Swept  o'er  the  wood.    Methought  the  thunder- 
shower 
Fell  with  refreshing  coolness  on  my  head  ; 
And  the  hoarse  dash  of  waters,  and  the  rush 
Of  "winds  that  mingled  with  the  forest  roar. 
Made  a  wild  music.    On  a  rock  I  sat  : 
The  glory  of  the  tempest  filled  my  soul  ; 
And  when  the  thunders  pealed,   and  the  long 
flash 
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Hung  durable  iu  heaven,  and  on  my  sight 
Spread  the  gray  forest,  memory,  thought,  were 

gone. 
All  sense  of  self  annihilate,  I  seemed 
Diffused  into  the  scene. 


"I  felt  his  words 
Pierce  in  my  heart ;  my  soul  was  overcharged  ; 
I  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  told  him  all  ; 
God  was  within  me  ;  as  I  felt,  I  spake. 
And  he  believed. 


"At  length  a  light 
Approached  the  spring  :  I  saw  my  uncle  Claude, 
His  gray   locks    dripping    with    the    midnight 

storm. 
He  came,  and  caught  me  in  his  arms,  and  cried, 
'My  God!  my  child  is  safe! ' 


'  'Ay,  chieftain !  and  the  world 
Shall  soon  believe  my  mission  ;  for  the  Lord 
Will  raise  up  indignation  and  pour  out 
His  wrath,  and  they  shall  perish  who  oppress." 

SOUTHEY. 


JDAN    DF   ARC    IN    RHEIMS, 


"Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup.  O  Fame ! 

A  draught  that  mantles  high. 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earth-born  frame 

Above  mortality  : 
Away!  tome — a  woman — bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring !  " 

I  HAT  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old. 
When  peal  on  peal  of  mighty  music  rolled 
Forth  from  her  thronged  cathedral ;  while  around, 
A  multitude,  whose  billows  made  no  sound, 
Chained  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate 
With  victory,  listened  at  their  temple's  gate. 
And  Avbat  was  done  within?    Within,  the  light. 

Through  the  rich   gloom    of   pictured   windows 
flowing. 
Tinged  with  soft  a\^'fulness  a  stately  sight — 

The  chivalry  of  France  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage!  While  midst  that  ring, 
And  shadowed  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Recieived  his  birthright's  crown.    For  this,  the  hymn 

Swelled  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  daj' 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  the  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.    But  who,  alone 
And  unapproached,  beside  the  altar  stone. 
With  the  white  banner  forth  like  sunshine  streaming. 
And    the    gold  helm   through   clouds   of  fragrance 

gleaming, 
Silent  and  radiant  stood?    The  helm  was  raised, 
And  the  fair  face  revealed,  that  upward  gazed, 
Intensely  worshipping — a  still,  clear  face. 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn!    Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek. 
Yet  glorified,  wdth  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness  ;  while,  enthroned  above. 
The  pictured  Virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love. 
Seemed  bending  o'er  her  votaress.    That  slight  form ! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle  storm? 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye 
Guided  the  warrior  wliere  the  swords  flashed  high  ? 
'Twas  so,  even  so! — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child. 


Joanne,  the  lovely  dreamer  of  the  wild! 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour. 
Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power, 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand. 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land, 
And  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown. 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown. 
Ransomed  for  France  by  thee! 

The  rites  are  done. 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet-notes  be  shaken. 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tomb  awaken, 

And  come  thou  forth,  that  heaven's  rejoicing  sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies. 

Daughter  of  victoi-y!  a  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies. 

Gushed  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane. 
And  forth  she  came.    Then  rose  a  nation's  sound; 
Oh!  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound. 
The  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  gives  to  glory  on  her  high  career ! 
Is  there  indeed  such  power? — far  deeper  dwells 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  happiness  flows  forth  !    The    shouts    that 

filled 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  stilled 
One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown. 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart.    "Joanne! " — Who 
spoke 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood 
grew 
Under  one  roof  ?     '  'Joanne ! ' ' — that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth  !  she  turned— she 
knew 
Beside  her,  marked  from  all  the  thousands  there. 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair. 
The  stately  shepherd  ;  and  the  youth  whose  joy. 
From  his  dark  eye  flashed  proudly ;  and  the  boy. 
The  youngest  born,  that  ever  loved  her  best : — 
"Father!  and  ye,  my  brothers!"     On  the  breast 
Of  thet  gray  sire  she  sank — and  swiftly  back, 
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-Even  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track  And,    with  lier  bright  locks  bowed  to  sweep  the 

Her  free  thoughts  flowed.      She  saw  the  pomp  no                 ground, 

more,  Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy  and  said — 

The  plumes,  the  banners  ;  to  her  cabin-door,  "Bless  me,  my  father!  bless  me!  and  with  thee, 

And  to  the  Fairy's  Fountain  in  the  glade,  To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen  tree, 

Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  played.  Let  me  return! 

And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose  Oh!  never  did  thine  eye 

Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose,  Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 

Her  spirit  turned.    The  very  wood-note,  sung  Wander  again,  Joanne!  too  much  of  fame 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt  Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name  ; 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech  leaves  hung.      And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price — 

Was  in  her  heart;  a  music  heard  and  felt,  The  trusting  lieart's  repose,  the  paradise 

Winning  her  back  to  nature.     She  unbound  Of  home,  with  all  its  loves — doth  fate  allo-w 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head.  The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow. 


EXECUTIDN    DF    JDSN    DF    ARC, 

HAYESTG  placed  the  king  on  liis  tliroue,  it  was  lier  fortune  thenceforward  to  be 
_  thwarted.  More  than  one  military  plan  was  entered  upon  which  she  did  not 
approve.  Too  well  she  felt  that  the  end  was  now  at  hand.  Still,  she  continued  to 
expose  her  person  in  battle  as  before  ;  severe  wounds  had  not  taught  her  caution ;  and 
at  length  she  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Burgundians,  and  finally  given  up  to  the 
English.  The  object  now  was  to  vitiate  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII,  as  the  work 
of  a  witch ;  and,  for  this  end,  Joan  was  tried  for  sorcery.  Slie  resolutely  defended 
herself  from  the  absurd  accusation. 

Never,  from  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  was  there  such  a  trial  as  this,  if  it  were  laid 
open  in  all  its  beauty  of  defence,  and  all  its  malignity  of  attack.  O,  child  of  France, 
shepherdess,  peasant-girl!  trodden  under  foot  by  all  around  thee,  how  I  honor  thy 
flashing  intellect, — quick  as  the  lightning,and  as  true  to  its  mark,- — that  ran  before  France 
and  laggard  Europe  by  many  a  century,  confounding  the  malice  of  the  ensnarer,  and 
making  dumb  the  oracles  of  falsehood  !  "  "Would  you  examine  me  as  a  witness  against 
myself  f''  was  the  question  by  which  many  times  she  defied  their  arts.  The  result  of 
this  trial  was  the  condemnation  of  Joan  to  be  burnt  alive.  Never  did  grim  inquisitors 
doom  to  death  2i  fairer  victim  by  lyaser  means. 

Woman,  sister !  there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not  execute  as  well  as  yoiu* 
brother,  man !  no,  nor  ever  will.  Yet,  sister,  woman !  cheerfully,  and  with  the  love 
that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration,  I  acloiowledge  that  you  can  do  one  thing  as  well  as 
the  best  of  men, — you  can  die  grandly!  On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1431,  being  then 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  Joan  of  Arc  underwent  her  martyrdom.  She  was  conduc- 
ted before  mid-day,  guarded  by  eight  spearmen,  to  a  platform  of  prodigious  height, 
constructed  of  wooden  billets,  supj)orted  by  occasional  walls  of  lath  and  plaster,  and 
traversed  by  hollow  spaces  in  every  direction,  for  the  creation  of  air-cui'rents. 

With  an  undaituted  soul,  but  a  meek  and  saintly  demeanor,  the  maiden  encoun- 
tered her  terrible  fate.  Upon  her  head  was  placed  a  mitre,  bearing  the  inscription, 
^^Belapsed  lieretic,  apostate,  idolatress."  Her  piety  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
touching  manner  to  the  last,  and  her  angelic  forgetfulness  of  self  was  manifest  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  The  executioner  had  been  directed  to  apply  his  torch  from 
below.  He  did  so.  The  fiery  smoke  rose  upwards  in  billowing  volumes.  A  monk 
was  then  standing  at  Joan's  side.    Wrapt  up  in  his  sublime  office,  he  saw  not  the 
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danger,  but  still  persisted  in  Ms  prayers.  Even  then,  when  the  last  enemy  was  racing 
Tip  the  tiery  stairs  to  seize  her,  even  at  that  moment,  did  this  noblest  of  girls  think  only 
for  him, — the  one  friend  that  would  not  forsake  her, — and  not  for  herself;  bidding  him 
with  her  last  breath  to  care  for  his  own  preservation,  but  to  leave  Tier  to  God.  "  Gro 
down,"  she  said ;  ''lift  up  the  cross  before  me,  that  I  may  see  it  in  dying,  and  speak  to 
me  pious  words  to  the  end."  Then  protesting  her  innocence,  and  recommending  her 
soul  to  heaven,  she  continued  to  pray  as  the  fla-nes  leaped  up  and  walled  her  in.  Her 
last  audible  word  was  the  name  of  Jesus.  Sustained  by  faith  in  Him,  in  her  last  fight 
upon  the  scaffold,  she  had  triumphed  gloriously ;  victoriously  she  had  tasted  death. 

Few  spectators  of  this  martyrdom  were  so  hardened  as  to  contain  their  tears.  All 
the  English,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  soldiers  who  made  a  jest  of  the  affair,  were 
deeply  moved.  The  French  mm'mured  that  the  death  was  cruel  and  unjust.  "She 
dies  a  martyr !  "  "Ah,  we  are  lost,  we  have  burned  a  saint !  "  "Would  to  God  that 
my  soul  were  with  liersr  Such  were  the  exclamations  on  every  side.  A  fanatic 
English  soldier,  who  had  sworn  to  throw  a  fagot  on  the  funeral-pile,  hearing  Joan's  last 
prayer  to  her  Saviour,  suddenly  turned  away,  a  penitent  for  life,  saying  everywhere  that 
he  had  seen  a  dove,  rising  upon  white  wings  to  heaven  from  the  ashes  where  she  stood. 

Thomas  De  Quiwcey. 


THE    MAID     OF    ORLEANS, 


I  O  flaunt  the  fair  shape  of  Humanity, 

Lewd  Mockery  dragg'd  thee  througli  the  mire 
it  trod. 
"Wit  wars  with  Beauty  everlastingly — 

Yearns  for  no  angel — and  adores  no  God — 
Views  the  heart's  wealth— to  steal  it  as  the  thief — 
Assails  Delusion,  but  to  kill  Belief. 

Yet  the  true  Poetry — herself,  like  thee. 

Childlike  ;  herself,  like  thee,  a  shepherd  maid- 
Gives  thee  her  birthright  of  Divinity, 


And  lifts  unto  the  stars  thy  starry  shade. 
Thy  brows  receive  the  auriole  of  her  sky  ; 
The  Heart  created  thee — thou  canst  not  die. 

The  mean  world  loves  to  darken  what  is  bright, 
To  see  to  dust  each  loftier  image  brought ; 

But  fear  not — souls  there  are  that  can  delight 
In  the  high  Memory  and  the  stately  Thought, 

To  ribald  mirth  let  Momus  rouse  the  mart, 

But  forms  more  noble  glad  the  noble  heart. 

SCHILLEK. 


THE   CHARGE   DF  THE  LIGHT  HRIG-AEE, 


Hli 


ALF  a  league,  half  a  league, 
Half  a  league  onward. 
All  in  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 
"Forward,  the  Light  Brigade! 
"Charge  for  the  guns! "  he  said  ; 
Into  the  valley  of  Death 
Rode  the  six  hundred. 

"Foi-ward,  the  Light  Brigade! " 
Was  there  a  man  dismay' d? 
Not  tho'  the  soldier  knew 

Some  one  had  blunder' d  : 
Theirs  not  to  make  reply, 


Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 

Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

Into  the  valley  of  Death 

Rode  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them,  i 
Cannon  in  front  of  them 

Volley' d  and  thunder' d  ; 
Storm'd  at  with  shot  and  shell, 
Boldly  they  rode  and  well, 
Into  the  jaws  oJ  Death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  Hell 

Rode  the  six  hundred . 
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Flash'd  all  their  sabres  bare, 
Flash' d  as  they  lurn'd  in  air, 
Sabring  the  gunners  there, 
Charging  an  army,  -vyhile 

All  the  world  wonder' d  ; 
Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke, 
Right  thro'  the  line  they  broke  ; 
Cossack  and  Russian 
Reel'cl  from  the  sabre-stroke 

Shatter' d  and  sunder'd. 
Then  they  rode  back,  but  not, 

Not  the  six  hundred. 

Cannon  to  right  of  them, 
Cannon  to  left  of  them. 
Cannon  behind  them 


VoUey'd  and  thunder' d  : 
Storm' d  at  with  shot  and  shell. 
While  horse  and  hero  fell, 
Tliey  that  had  fought  so  well 
Came  thro'  the  jaws  of  Death 
Back  from  the  mouth  of  Hell, 
All  that  was  left  of  them, 

Left  of  six  hundred. 


When  can  their  glory  f  ado  ? 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made! 

All  the  world  wonder'd. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade, 

Noble  six  hundred! 


MAKE    W:i\Y    FDR   LIBERTY, 


MAKE  way  for  liberty!"— he  cried  ; 
_,  .  Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died. 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood! 

A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 

Seem'd  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  ; 

A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear, 

TilLtime  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear  ; 

A  Wood,  like  that  enchanted  grove 

In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 

Where  every  silent  tree  possess' d 

A  spirit  prison'd  in  its  breast, 

Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 

Would  startle  into  hideous  life  ; 

So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood, 

A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  I 

Impregnable  their  front  appears, 

All  horrent  with  projected  spears. 

Whose  polish'd  points  before  them  shine, 

Prom  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line, 

Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 

Along  the  billows,  to  the  Sun. 

Opposed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land  : 
Peasants,    whose    new-found    strength    h: 

broke 
From  manly  necks. the  ignoble  yoke. 
And  forged  their  fetters  into  swords, 
On  equal  terms  to  flght  their  lords  : 
And  what  insurgent  rage  had  gain'd, 
In  many  a  iportal  fray  maiutain'd  ; 
Marshall' d  once  more  at  Freedom's  call. 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  conquer' d,  he  who  fell, 
Was  deem'd  a  dead  or  living  Tell! 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed, 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed, 
That  whereso'er  his  arrows  flew, 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  gi'ew. 


And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath  ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burned  within. 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin  : 
Yet  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground^ 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found. 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed  ; 
That  line  'twere  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet, — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves, 
And  leave  their  homes  the  homes  of  slaves? 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head? 

It  must  not  be  :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power  ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  tlie  field. 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield- 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host. 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory. 

It  did  depend  on  one,  indeed  ; 

Beliold  him — Arnold  Winkelried ! 

There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 

The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 

Unmark'd,  he  stood  ainid  the  throng. 

In  rumination  deep  and  long. 

Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face, 

And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm  ; 

And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how> 
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But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done, 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  : — 

"Make  way  for  Liberty! "  he  cried, 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 
As  if  bis  dearest  friend  to  clasp  ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

"Make  way  for  Liberty!  "  he  cried  : 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side; 
He  bow'd  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 


Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly  ; 
"Make  way  for  Liberty !  "  they  cry, 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 
As  rush' d  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart : 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall, 
Rout,  ruin,  panic  scatter' d  all  : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free  : 
Thus  death  made  way  for  Liberty! 

James  Montgomery^ 


THE  wnnriEN  hdrse, 


AS!' 


3'„once  through  Ilium's  hapless  sons 

A  shock  of  feverous  horror  runs  : 
All  inLaocoon's  death-pangs  read 
The  just  requital  of  his  deed. 
Who  dared  to  harm  with  impious  stroke 
Those  ribs  of  consecrated  oak. 
"The  image  to  its  fane!  "  they  cry  : 
"So  soothe  the  ofl:ended  deity." 
Each  in  the  labor  claims  his  share  : 
The  walls  are  breeched,  the  town  laid  bare 
Wheels  'neath  its  feet  are  fixed  to  glide. 
And  round  its  neck  stout  ropes  are  tied  : 
So  climbs  our  wall  that  shape  of  doom. 
With  battle  quickening  in  its  womb, 
While  youths  and  maidens  sing  glad  songs, 
And  joy  to  touch  the  harness-thongs. 
It  comes,  and,  glancing  terror  down, 
Sweeps  through  the  bosom  of  the  town. 
0  Ilium,  city  of  my  love! 
O  warlike  home  of  powers  above! 
Four  times  'twas  on  the  threshold  stayed  : 
Four  times  the  armor  clashed  and  brayed. 
Yet  on  we  press  with  passion  blind, 
All  forethought  blotted  from  our  mind, 
Till  the  dread  monster  we  install 
Within  the  temple's  tower-built  waU. 
E'en  then  Cassandra's  prescient  voice 
Forewarned  us  of  our  fatal  choice — 
That  prescient  voice,  which  heaven  decreed 
No  son  of  Troy  should  hear  and  heed. 
We,  careless  souls,  the  city  through. 
With  festal  boughs  the  fanes  bestrew. 


And  in  such  revelry  employ 

The  last,  last  day  should  shine  on  Troy. 

Meantime  heaven  shifts  from  light  to  gloom. 
And  night  ascends  from  ocean's  womb. 
Involving  in  her  shadow  broad 
Earth,  sky,  and  Myrmidonian  fraud  : 
And  through  the  city,  stretched  at  will, 
Sleep  the  tired  Trojans,  and  are  still. 

And  now  from  Tenedos  set  free 
The  Greeks  are  sailing  on  the  sea, 
Bound  for  the  shore  where  erst  they  lay. 
Beneath  the  still  moon's  friendly  ray  : 
When  in  a  moment  leaps  to  sight 
On  the  king's  ship  the  signal  light. 
And  Sinon,  screened  by  partial  fate. 
Unlocks  the  pine-wood  prison's  gate. 
The  horse  its  charge  to  air  restores. 
And  forth  the  armed  invasion  pours. 
Thessander,  Sthenelus,  the  first. 
Slide  down  the  rope  :  Ulysses  curst, 
Thoas  and  Acamas  are  there. 
And  great  Pelides'  youthful  heir, 
Machaon,  Menelaus,  last 
Epeus,  who  the  plot  forecast. 
They  seized  the  city,  buried  deep 
In  floods  of  revelry  and  sleep. 
Cut  down  the  warders  of  the  gates. 
And  introduce  their  banded  mates. 

The  ^neid.— Trans,  by  Covington, 
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THE    FDRCEn    RECRUIT. 


SOLFERINO,  1859. 


\  N  the  ranks  of  the  Austrian  you  found  him, 
L     He  died  with  his  face  to  you  all ; 
Yet  bury  him  here  where  around  him 
You  honor  your  bravest  tliatfall. 

Venetian,  fair-featured  and  slender. 
He  lies  shot  to  death  in  his  youth, 

With  a  smile  on  his  lips  over-tender 
For  any  mere  soldier's  dead  mouth. 

No  stranger,  and  yet  not  a  traitor, 
Though  alien  the  cloth  on  his  breast. 

Underneath  it  how  seldom  a  greater 
Young  heart  has  a  shot  sent  to  rest! 

By  your  enemy  tortured  and  goaded 
To  march  with  them,  stand  in  their  tile. 

His  musket  (see)  never  was  loaded, 
He  facing  your  guns  with  that  smile ! 

As  orphans  yearn  on  to  their  mothers. 
He  yearned  to  your  patriot  bands  ; — 

"Let  me  die  for  our  Italy,  brothers, 
If  not  in  your  ranks  by  your  hands! 

"Aim  straightly,  fire  steadily!  spare  me 
A  ball  in  the  body  which  may 


Deliver  my  heart  here,  and  tear  me 
This  badge  of  the  Austi'ian  away!" 

So  thought  he,  so  died  he  this  morning. 

What  then?  many  others  have  died. 
Ay,  but  easy  for  men  to  die  scorning 

The  death-stroke,  who  fought  side  by  side- 
One  tricolor  floating  above  them  ; 

Struck  down  'mid  triumphant  acclaims 
Of  an  Italy  rescued  to  love  them 

And  blazon  the  brass  with  their  names. 

But  he,  without  witness  or  honor, 
Mixed,  shamed  in  his  country's  regard. 

With  the  tyrants  who  march  in  upon  her. 
Died  faithful  and  passive  :  'twas  hard. 

'Twas  sublime.  In  a  cruel  restriction 
Cut  off  from  the  guerdon  of  sous. 

With  most  filial  obediance,  conviction, 
His  soul  kissed  the  lips  of  her  guns. 

That  moves  you?    Nay,  grudge  not  to  show  it, 
While  digging  a  gra'S'e  for  him  here  : 

The  others  who  died,  says  your  poet. 
Have  glory, — let  him  have  a  tear. 


MDNTEREY, 


\A/E  were  not  many — we  who  stood 
Before  the  iron  sleet  that  daj- ; 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 
Give  half  his  years  if  but  he  could 
Have  with  us  been  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  it  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray, 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 
Wlien  wounded  comrades  round  him  wailed 

Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 

And  on — still  on  our  column  kept. 

Through  walls  of  flame,  its  withering  way; 
Whei'e  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept, 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 


The  foe  himself  recoiled  aghast. 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  lay, 

We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past. 

And,  braving  full  their  murderous  blast, 

Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave. 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play  ; 
Where  orange-boughs  above  their  grave 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many — we  who  pressed 

Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He'd  rather  share  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterej'? 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 
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CHARITY. 

LOVE  OF  HUMA^^ITY. 


-2*^ 


A  large  cliarity  is  the  growth,  of  years,  the  last  result  of  many   trials. 

Stopford  a.  Brooks. 


In  faith  aud  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity  ; 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end  ; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 

Pope. 


And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity.  I  Cor :  xiii. 


~B 


CHARITY, 

REATHE  thoughts  of  pity  o'er  a  brother's  fall, 
But  dwell  not  with  stern  anger  on  his  fault ; 

The  grace  of  God  alone  holds  thee,  holds  all. 

Were  that  withdrawn,  thou  too  wouldst  swerve  and  halt. 

Send  back  the  wanderer  to  the  Saviour's  fold, 

That  were  an  action  worthy  of  a  saint ; 
But  not  in  malice  let  the  crime  be  told, 

Nor  publish  to  the  world  the  evil  taint. 

The  Saviour  suffers  when  His  children  slide, 
Then  is  His  holy  name  by  men  blasphemed 

And  He  afresh  is  mocked  and  crucified. 
Even  by  those  His  bitter  death  redeemed. 

Rebuke  the  sin,  and  yet  in  love  rebuke  ; 

Feel  as  one  member  in  another's  pain  ; 
Win  back  the  soul  that  His  fair  path  forsook. 

And  mighty  and  eternal  is  thy  gain. 

Editeston. 
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^T.  CHARITY  !    In  classic  time 
J     They  "would  have  carved  her  large,  sublime, 
Less  mind  than  matter  ; 
Lifting  a  horn  that  overflows 
To  men  whose  need  (like  Figaro's) 
But  makes  them  fatter. 

Or,  in  the  neo-Durer  style, 

They  would  have  made  her  grimly  smile 

From  wrecks  symbolic  ; 
Symbol  hei'self  of  grinding  want, 
Hard,  introspective,  haggard,  gaunt, 

and  melancholic. 


Now,  we  have  changed  all  that.     To-day, 
We  treat  her  in  a  different  way ; 

We  make  her  pretty  : 
We  send  her  tripping  through  the  snow, 
To  pour  her  pity  on  the  woe 

Of  some  huge  city. 

God  speed!    Kind  heart,  kind  hand,  kind  eyes. 
Life,  to  too  many  a  one  denies 

The  joy  of  laughter, 
That  we  should  grudge,  when  you  go  by. 
To  wish  your  errand  well,  and  cry 

Our  blessing  after! 

Austin  Dobson, 


PHilCTICAL    CHARITY, 


AN  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  Christian   love, — 
•_<  The  eagle's  vigor  in  the  pitying  dove  : 
'Tis  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh. 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply  ; 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufl'erers  feel, 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal : — 


Not  these  suffice;  to  sickness,  pain  and  woe, 
The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go  ; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead. 
But  seeks  the  duty, — nay,  prevents  the  need  ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies. 
And  plants  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Ckabbe. 


lADT  GODIVA. 

—Thomas. 
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WAITED  for  the  train 
at  Coventry; 

I  Ining  with  grooms 
and  porters  on  the 
bridge. 

To  watch  the  three  tall 
spires;  and  there 
I  shaped 

Tlie  city's  ancient  le- 
gend into  this: — 

Not   only    we,    the 
latest  seed  of  time, 
New  men,  that  in  the 
ilying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past,  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  well. 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtax' d  ;  but  she 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and  overcame, 
The  woman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godiva,  Avife  of  that  grim  Earl,  who  ruled 
In  Coventry  :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 
Their  children,  clamoring,  "If  we  pay,  we  starve!" 
She  sought  her  lord,  and  found  him, where  he  strode 
About  the  hall,  among  his  dogs,  alone. 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.    She  told  him  of  their  tears. 
And  pray'd  him,  "If  they  pay  this  tax,  they  starve." 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half-amazed, 
"You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these  ?  " — "But  I  would  die,"  said  she. 
He  laugh' d,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 
Then  fiUip'd  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
"O  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk!" — "Alas!"  she  said, 
"But  prove  nae  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 
He  answer'd,   "  Ride    you  naked  thro'   the  town. 
And  I  repeal  it,"  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn. 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind, 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow, 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour, 
Till  pity  won.    She  sent  a  herald  foi'th, 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 


The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people  :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  the  street, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut,  and  window  barr'd. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasp'd  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  grim  Earl's  gift  -,  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  linger'd,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half-dipt  in  cloud  :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  showr'd  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee  ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reach'd 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple,  blazon' d  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
The  deep  air  listen'd  round  her  as  she  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-niouth'd  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame  ;  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot; 
Light  horrors  thro'  her  pulses  ;  the  blind  walls 
Wei-e  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared  ;  but  she 
Not  less  thro'  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flower'd  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  thro'  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  wall. 

Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity ; 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth. 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear 
Peep' d— but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their  will. 
Were  shrivell'd  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.    So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  oancell'd  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  pass'd  :  and  all  at  once, 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless 

noon 
Was  clash' d  and  hammer' d  from  a  hundred  towers, 
One  after  one  ;  but  even  then  she  gain'd 
Her  bower  ;  whence  reissuing,  robed  and  crown' d. 
To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 
And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

A.  Tennyson. 


-l^^.- 

AT  THE   SEASON  DF  THANKS EIYING- 
H!  Charity,  dear  messenger, 


\J    From  heaven's  courts  descend, 
Aud  to  our  earth-born  hearts  the  gift 

Of  thy  sweetinfluence  lend. 
Touch  and  arouse  the  slumbering  eyes 
Wliich  do  not  wake  to  see 
How  other  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears, 
And  hearts  droop  wearily. 


Remind  us,  whom  a  Father's  grace 

Hath  blessed  with  many  a  gift, 
That  there  are  those  whom  we  may  help 

From  sorrow's  gloom  to  lift. 
Quicken  our  sympathy,  our  love  ; 

Our  mercies  let  us  sliare  ; 
Let  the  glad  sunshine  of  our  lives 

Spread  o'er  sad  lives  of  care. 
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Sweet  Charity,  we  will  not  clcjse 

Our  ears  to  thy  soft  voice  ; 
For  every  impulse  born  of  thee 

Must  make  some  heai't  rejoice. 
Then  come,  come  quickly,  Charity! 

And  all  throughout  our  land 
On  waiting  hearts,  or  cold  or  warm, 

Lay  thine  own  blessed  hand. 


And  may  the  Lord,  who  ever  heeds 
And  marks  the  sparrow's  fall. 

Help  us  to  know,  whatever  our  deeds 
He  sees  and  marks  them  all. 

By  day  and  night,  thro'  storm  and  shine, 
Whate'er  our  lives  may  be, 

God  grant  these  gifts  of  his  delight- 
Faith,  Hof>e  and  (Jharity!  i 

May  D.  Bkuil. 


CHilRITY, 


I   SAW  a  pale  young  orphan  boy 
Go  wandering  sadly  by  ; 
His  feet  were  bare,  his  garments  torn. 

And  tears  were  in  his  eye. 
He  gazed  on  every  face  tliat  p.assed  ; 

In  none  was  pity  shown  ; 
And  then  upon  the  cold,  damp  ground 
He  sat  and  wept  alone. 

The  drifting  snow  oame  thick  and  fast,  ' 

The  wind  was  high  and  wild  ; 
He  found  no  shelter  for  his  head. 

The  poor,  forsaken  child. 
And  all  who  had  come  forth  that  day, 

To  brave  the  cheerless  storm, 
"Wrapped  their  warm  garments  closer  round. 

And  passed  unheeding  on. 

Anon  an  angel  form  drew  near, 

With  a  sweet,  pitying  eye. 
And  soon  she  raised  hnn  from  the  ground, 

And  soon  his  tears  were  dry  ; 


She  folded  him  within  her  robe, 
To  shield  him  from  the  storm. 

And  took  him  to  her  cheerful  home, 
To  feed,  and  clothe,  and  warm. 

Yes,  thou  wilt  soothe  the  suffering  one, 

And  bid  his  woes' depart ; 
The  orphan's  prayers  shall  follow  thee, 

Maid  of  the  gentle  heart. 
Faith  leads  us  thfengh  life's  trj'iug  scenes, 

Hope's  smiles  are  sweet  to  see  ; 
But  lovelier  than  these  art  thou, 

O  soft-eyed  Charity. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  'tis  thine  to  cheer 

The  hearts  that  hopeless  grieve. 
To  follow  in  the  steps  of  want, 

Its  victims  to  relieve. 
Fain  would  we  imitate  thy  love  ; 

Fain  would  we  talk  with  thee  ; 
Come  thou  and  make  our  hearts  thy  home, 

O  blessed  Charity. 

Anon. 


CHARITY, 


C!" 


OULD  I  command,  with  voice  or  pen. 
The  tongues  of  angels  and  of  men, 
A  tinkling  cymbal,  sounding  br.ass. 
My  si^eech  and  preaching  would  sur^jass  ; 
'\''aia  were  such  eloquence  to  me. 
Without  the  grace  of  charity. 

Could  I  the  martyr's  iiame  endure. 
Give  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor — 
Had  I  the  faith  from  Alpine  steep 
To  hurl  the  mountain  to  the  deep — 
What  were  such  zeal,  such  power,  to  me 
Without  the  grace  of  charity? 

Could  I  behold  with  prescient  eye 
Things  future,  as  the  things  gone  by — 
Could  I  all  earthly  knowledge  scan, 


And  mete  out  heaven  with  a  span — 
Poor  were  the  chief  of  gifts  to  me 
Without  the  ehiefest — charity. 

Charity  suffers  long,  is  kind — 
Charity  bears  a  humble  mind — 
Rejoices  not  when  ills  befall, 
But  glories  in  the  weal  of  all ; 
She  hoijcs,  believes,  and  envies  not, 
Nor  vaunts,  nor  murmurs  o'er  her  lot. 

The  tongues  of  teachers  shall  be  dumb, 
Prophets  discern  not  things  to  come. 
Knowledge  shall  vanish  out  of  thought, 
And  miracles  no  more  be  wrought ; 
But  charity  shall  never  fail — 
Her  anchor  is  within  the  veil. 

James  Montgomery,  1771-1854. 
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CHARITY, 

[!  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasure,  power  and  affluence  suiTound  ; 
They,  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel,  riot  waste  ; 

Ah!  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 
How  many  feel  this  very  moment  death. 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon-glooms  ; 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.    Sore  pierced  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
With  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse  ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  muse. 
Even  in  the  vale,  whore  wisdom  loves  to  dwell, 
With  friendship,  peace  and  contemplation  joined, 
How  many,  racked  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retired  distress.    How  many  stand 

Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends, 

And  point  the  parting  anguish.    Thought  fond  man 

Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills 


\;f^i 


That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Nice  in  his  high  career  would  stand  appalled, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think  ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  Avarm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate  ; 
The  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh  ; 
And  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss. 
Refining  still,  the  social  passions  work. 

And  here  can  I  forget  the  generous  band. 
Who,  touched  with  himran  woe,  redressive  searched 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail? 
Unpitied  and  unlieard,  where  misery  moans  ; 
Where  sicknesspines  ;  where  thirstand  huugerburn. 
And  poor  misfortune  feels  the  lash  of  vice. 
Wliile  in  the  laud  of  liberty,  the  land 
Whose  every  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  raged  : 


Snatched  the  lean  morsel  from  the  starving  mouth  ; 

Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tattered  weed  ; 

Even  robbed  them  of  the  last  comforts,  sleep  ; 

The  free-born  Briton  to  the  dungeon  chained, 

Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  pi-evailed. 

At  pleasure  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes  ; 

And  crushed  out  lives,  by  secret  barbai-ous  ways. 

That  for  their  country  would  have  toiled,  or  bled. 

O  great  design!  if  executed  well. 

With  patient  care,  and  wisdom-tempered  zeal. 

Ye  sons  of  mercy!  yet  resume  the  search  ; 

Drag  forth  the  legal  monsters  into  light. 

Wrench  from  their  hands  oppression's  iron  rod. 

And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Must  still  untouched  remains  ;  in  this  ranlc  age. 

Much  is  the  i^atriot's  weeding  hand  required. 

The  toils  of  law  (what  dark  insidious  men 

Have  cumbrous  added  te  perplex  the  truth, 

And  lengthen  simple  justice  into  trade). 

How  glorious  were  the  day  that  saw  these  broke, 

And  every  man  within  the  reach  of  right! 

Thojison. 


REPENTANCE    HEFDRE  •  FDRE-nTENESS, 

A  SOXNET. 


[F  I  have  sinned  in  act,  I  may  repent ; 
If  I  have  erred  in  thought,  I  may  disclaim 
My  silent  error,  and  yet  feel  no  shame  ; 
But  if  my  soul,  big  with  an  ill  intent. 
Guilty  in  will,  by  fate  be  innocent. 
Or  being  bad,  yet  murmurs  at  the  cui'se 
And  incapacity  of  being  worse, 


Making  my  hungry  passion  still  keep  Lent 

In  keen  expectance  of  a  Carnival, — 

Where,  in  all  worlds  that  round  the  Sun  revolve 

And  shed  their  influence  on  this  passive  ball. 

Abides  a  power  that  can  my  soul  absolve? 

Could  any  sin  survive,  and  be  forgiven. 

One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Hartley  Coleridge. 
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ItBPENTANCE. 


LOVE-CHARITY. 


CHARITY, 


HOLD  that  Christian  grace  ahoviuds 
Wlicre  charily  is  soon  ;  that  whcni 

Wo  olirab  to  hoavon,  'tis  on  tlio  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I  liold  all  else,  named  piety, 
A  selfish  scheme,  a  vain  pretence  : 

Wlicro  centre  is  not,  can  thoro  bo 
Circumference  ? 

This  I  moi'eover  hold,  and  dare 

Affirm  wliore'er  my  rhyme  may  go,— 

Whatever  things  he  sweet  or  fair. 
Love  makes  them  so. 

Wliether  it  be  the  lullabies 
That  charm  to  rest  the  nursling  bird 


Or  the  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 
And  blushes,  made  withouL  a  word. 

Whether  the  dazzling  and  tlie  Hush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers, 

Or  liy  some  caliin  door,  a  bush 
Of  ragged  llowors. 

'Tis  not  the  wide  ]iliylactei-y. 
Nor  stubborn  fast,  nui'  statcMl  prayers, 

That  make  us  saiuts  ;  wo  judge  tho  tree 
By  what  it  boars. 

And  when  a  man  can  live  apart 
From  works,  on  tlieologic  trust, 

I  know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 

Anonymous. 


FDRCIVENESS, 


T 


HE  fairest  action  of  our  human  life 

Is  sc6rning  to  revenge  an  injury  ; 

For  who  forgives  witliout  a  further  strife 

His  adversary's  heart  to  him  doth  tie. 
And  'tis  a  firmer  conquest,  tridy  said. 
To  win  the  heart  than  overthrow  tlie  head. 

If  we  a  worthy  enemy  do  find. 
To  yield  to  worth  it  must  bo  nobly  done  ; 

But  if  of  baser  metal  be  his  mind, 

In  base  revenge  there  is  no  lienor  won. 

Who  would  a  worthy  courage  overthrow. 

And  who  would  vj^i-estle  with  a  worthless  foe? 

We  say  our  hearts  are  great,  and  cannot  yield  ; 

Because  they  cannot  yield,  it  proves  thom  pocu' : 
Great  hearts  are  tasked  beyond  their  power,  but 
sees 


Tlio  weakest  lion  will  the  loudest  roar. 
Truth's  scliool  for  certain  doth  tliis  same  allow,- 
Higli-heartoduoss  doth  sometimes  teach  to  bow. 

A  noble  heart  doth  teach  a  virtuous  scorn  : 

To  scorn  to  owe  a  duty  overlong  ; 
To  scorn  to  be  for  benefits  forborne  ; 

To  s(M)ru  to  lie,  to  si'orn  to  do  a  wron^ 
To  scorn  to  bear  an  injury  in  mind  ;       ^^" 
To  scorn  a  freeborn  heart,  slavedike  to  bind. 

But  if  for  wrongs  we  needs  revenge  must  have, 
Tlion  be  our  vengeance  of  tlie  noblest  kind; 

Do  we  his  body  from  our  fury  sa\'o, 
And  lot  our  hate  prevail  against  his  mind? 

Wliat  can  'g.ainst  him  a  greater  vengoauco  be, 

Than  make  his  foe  more  worthy  far  than  he? 

Lady  Elizabeth  Cakew,  1013. 


ARTHUR'S    FAREWELL   TD     GUINEYERE, 


(IDYI.S  OF  THE  KING:     GUINKVEllK.) 


jET  think  not  tliat  I  come  to  urge  thy  (■rimes, 
I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Guinevere, 
T,  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
"To  see  thee,  laying  tliore  thy  golden  head. 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  at  my  foet. 
The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts  on  that  fierce 

law. 


The  doom  of  treason  and  tlio  flaming  death, 

(When  first  I  learnt  thee  hidden  liore)  is  past. 

The  pang— which  while  I  weigh' d  thy  heart  with 

one 
Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in  thee, 
Made  my' tears  burn— is  also  past,  in  part. 
And  all  is  past,  the  sin  is  sinn'd,  and  I, 
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■VWV:  IIMI'I'IIMAI,  CAhAXV, 


Lol  Ifoi'givo  t.lioo,  as  Kli'viuil  (iml 
Pui'givoH  :  do  thou  fur  (.hhui  uw  u  soul  tho 
But.  how  to  takd  last.  loii\'(i  ()(  nil  I  IomkIv 

0  golclon  )iair,  wllh  whiiOi  1  iihimI  l.o  |ila,v 
!N(Jt  knowlngl  ()  iinpuriiil-nioiiUkHi  I'nnii, 
Anil  lioiuily  Huc'h  im  womiiu  unvur  won', 
Until  it  oaniu  n  kiugiloni's  ('ur.io  Avilh  the 

1  oaunot  tonoh  tliy  lips,  thoy  aro  not  miin 
But  Lauoolot'H  i  nay,  thoy  noviu' woro  liu 
I  (ninnot  takct  thy  hand;  tlnit  too  is  ll<'sli, 
Ancliutlui  Ihwhtlum    liast  .Miun'tl  ;    and    uii 

liivsli, 
Ilm'o  hioking  down  on  Miini^  polhitod,  crios 
'1  loM.thu  tlnui  ;'  yot  not  ioss,  O  (Ininovoro, 
For  I  was  civiu"  virgin  savo  I'or  Ihoo, 
My  lovo  tliro'  HonIj  hatli  wrongl\t  into  my  Id' 
So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  lovo  tlnni  ,sl  ill. 
Lot  no  man  ilroam  hut  tlnvt  1  lovo  tlioo  still. 
Porohanoo,  ami  so  tlio\i  purify  tl>y  soul, 


And  HO  thou  loan  on  oiu'  fair  liillior  Christ, 

I'oHt.  lloiMinfl-or  in  thai,  world  wluu'o  all  aro  ))ni'o 

W'c  Uvo  nniy  moot  boforo  high  God,  and  Ihon 
Will  .spring  to  mo,  and  ohiim  mo  thino,  and   know 
1  aiu  thino  husliand — not  a  snia,llor  soul, 
JSJor  Lanooiot,  norauothor.    Ijoavonni  thai, 

—  J  idmrgo  tluHi,  ii\y  la.st  hoi)o,    Now  must  1  honco. 

,  Thro'  tlio  Ihii'k  night  1  hoar  tlio  trnni])ot  blow  ; 

King's.  'J'lioy  snnnuon  nui  (huir  King  to  load  nuno  hosts 

Vnv  down  lo  that  gr(>at  l)attlo  in  tho,  wost, 

uino   own       ^\'lu'rl>  1  must  siriko  against  my  sister's  son, 

Loaguod  wilh  tlio  lords  of    tho  White  Ilor.so   and 

kniglds 
Onro  ndno,  au<l  siriko  him  di'ad,  and  mool  mys.df 
Doalh,  or  I  know  not  wluit  mysl.orions  doom. 
And  Ihon  romaining  hoi-o  wiltloarn  tho  ovont  ; 
Kut  hillior  shall  1  uovtn- innno  again, 
Novor  lio  by  lliy  sldo,  s(<i<  Ihoo  no  nioro — 
Farowoll! " 

ALi'Mnsii  Tknnyson. 


CQNFES  SIT-INS, 


'4 


VtE  to  faoo  in  my 

IM  ^        ohandior,  in   my 

^  silent  idunnbor.'l 

saw  hoi'  ; 

)     tiod  and  sho  ami  1  only, 

lluio  1  sato   down    lo 

diaw  hor 

-    S,  111   through  tho   olofls 

ol  I  onfossiou  ; 
~   '  bpi  ak     1    am   ludding 
.,    ,     thiolast, 

As  tho  nngol  of  ro.ssnr- 
uition  shall  do  it  at 
Ih.  last!" 

IM\  mp  isldood-rod 
W  dh  my  sin,"  shosaid, 
^'      "And  1  pour  it  out  to  tho 
»  but  01  lo(,s, 

(        As  11   tin    angols  of  judg- 
nn  iilsti  I  <1  ovormostiMUg 
a(  tin  last, 
Ol  as  thou  wort  as  those," 

M  h(  n  God  sraoto  his  hands 
togi  tin  1 ,  and  sirnok  out  thy 
sold  as  a  spark 
Inio  tho  ouanl/.od  glory  of 
things,  iuuu  (loops  of  Ilui 
dark. 
Say,  didst  thon  shino,  didst  thou  burn,   didst   tlnni 

honor  tho  power  In  the  form. 
As  tho  .star  doos  at  night,  or  tho  liroily,  or  ovon  tlio 
little  ground-wonnV 

"I  have  sinnod,"  sho  said, 
"For  my  sood-light  shod 


s 


lias  smonldorod  away  troiii  Ills  tirst  dooroos. 
Tho   cyiiross   praisolh   tho    lirolly,    llio    ground-loaf 
praisolli  tho  worm  ; 
1  am  vilor  Ihnn  llmsn," 

Whoii  God  on  that  sin  had  pity,  and  did  uol  Iramplo 

tluH)  straight 
W'itli  his  wild  rains  boating  and  dronohing  lliy  liglit 

found  inadoipiato  ; 
Wlion   ho  only  sont    llu-o    Iho  norlh   wind,   a  lidlo 

soarohiiig  and  oldll. 
To  nuiokon  thy  llamo,— didst  llioii  kindhi  and   Hash 
to  the  heights  of  his  will? 
"I  havii  sinnod,"  she  said, 
"l'iu|uiok(>iu'd,  nnsproad, 
My  lire  dropt.  down,  and  I  wopt  on  my  kiu'os  : 
T  only  said  of  liis  winds  id'  llio   north   as    I   sliiank 
fnnn  their  ehill, 
AVhat  delight  is  in  thosi>V " 

When  God  on  that  sin  liad  |>ily,  ami  did  not  moot  it 

as  snob, 
Bnttomporod  Iho  wind  1,>  lliy  uses,  and  soflonod  Iho 

world  ti>  thy  touoh. 
At  least  thtni  wast  moved  in  thy  soul,  Ihoiigh  iinablo 

to  prove  it  afar, 
Thou  eouldst  oarry  thy  ligbl  like  a  jewel,  not  giving 
i(  out  like  a  star? 
"I  have  sinned,"  she  said, 
"And  not  merited 
'I'ho  gift  ho  gives,  by  tho  graoe  ho  sees! 
Tho  mind-oavo  praiseth   Hu>  jewel,  Iho  hillside  prais- 
olh the  star  ; 
1  am  vilor  than  these." 


The  Confession. 
(Painted  by  Theodor  Poeckli.) 
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Then  I  cried  aloud  ill  my  passion,  Uutliaukful  and 

impotent  creature, 
To  throw  up  thy  scorn  unto  God  throu<;li  tlie  rents 

in  thy  beggarly  nature! 
If  He,  the  All-giving  and  Loving,  is  served  so  undu- 
ly, what  tlien 
Hast  thou  done  to  the  weak  and  the  false  and  tlie 
changing, — thy  fellows  of  men? 
"I  have  loved,"  slie  said 
(Words  bowing  her  head 
As  the  wind  the  wet  aoacia-trees), 
"I  saw  God  sitting  above  me,  but  I    .      .      .     I  sate 
among  men, 
And  I  have  loved  these." 

Again  with  a  lifted  voice,   like   a  choral   trumpet, 

that  takes 
The  lowest  note  of  a  viol   that   tremlih-s,    and   tri- 
umphing breaks 
On  the  air  with  it  solemn  and  clear, 

"Behold!  I  have  sinned  not  in  this! 
Where  I  loved,  I  have  loved  much  and  well  :  I  lia\e 
verily  loved  not  amiss. 
Let  the  living,"  she  said, 
"Inquire  of  the  dead, 
In  the  housed  of  tlu^  pale-fronted  images  : 
My  oMii  (rue  dead  will  answer  for  me,  that  I   liave 
not  1oV(h1  amiss 
In  my  love  for  all  these. 

"The  least  touch  of  their  hands  in  the  morning,  I 

keep  it  liy  day  and  Iiy  niglil  ; 
Their  least  step  on  tlie  stair,  at  tlic  door,  still  throbs 

through  me,  if  ever  so  light ; 
Their  least  gift  whicli  they  left  to  my  childhood,  far 

off  in  the  long-ago  years, 
Is  now  turned  from  a  toy  to  a  relic,  and  seen  througli 

the  crystals  of  tears. 


Dig  the  snow,"  she  said, 
"For  my  churchyard  bed  : 
Yet  I,  as  I  sleep,  shall  not  fear  to  freeze, 
If  one  only  of  these  my  beloveds  shall  love  m<!  with 
heart-warm  tears, 
As  I  have  loved  these! 

"  If  I  angered  any  among  them,   from  thencefm-th 

my  own  life  was  sore  ; 
If  I  fell  by  chance  from  their  presence,   I   clung  to 

their  memory  more  : 
Their  tender  I  often  felt  holy,  their  bitter  I  some-' 

times  called  sweet ; 
And,  whenever  their  heart  has  refused  me,  I  fell 
down  straight  at  their  feet. 
I  have  loved"  she  said  ; 
"Man  is  weak,  God  is  dread  ; 
Yet  the  weak  man  dies  with  his  spirit  at  ease. 
Having  poured  such  an  unguent  of  love  but  once  on 
the  Saviour's  feet. 
As  I  lavished  for  these." 

Go,  I  cried  :  thou  hast  chosen  the  human,  an<l  left 

the  divine! 
Then,  at  least,  li:n  i>  the  human   shared   with   tliee 

theii'  wild  ben  y-wine? 
Have  they  lo\  ed  Ijack  thy  love,  and,  when  strangers 

approached  thee  with  blame, 
Have  they  covered  tliy  fault  with  their  kisses,  and 
loved  thee  the  same? 
But  she  shrunk  and  said, 
"God  oyer  my  head 
Must  sweep  in  the  wrath  of  his  judgment-seas, 
If  Ha  shall  deal  with  me  sinning  but  only  indeed  the 
same. 
And  no  gentler  than  these." 

E.  B.  Bkow'tjing. 


THE  FRONT  AND   SIDE  EDDRS, 


EVERY  person's  feelings  have  a  front-door  and  side-door  hy  wliioli  they  may  "be 
„p-,  entered.  Tlie  front-door  is  on  tlie  street.  Some  keep  it  always  open ;  some 
keejo  it  latched;  some,  locked;  some,  bolted, — ^^vith  a  chain  that  will  let  you  peep  in, 
but  not  get  in ;  and  some  nail  it  up,  so  that  nothing  can  pass  its  tlireshold.  This 
front  door  leads  into  a  passage  which  opens  into  an  ante-room,  and  this  into  the 
interior  apartments.     Tlie  side-door  opens  at  once  into  the  sacred  chambers. 

There  is  almost  always  at  least  one  key  to  this  side  door.  This  is  carried  for 
years  hidden  in  a  mother's  bosom.  Fathers,  brothers,  sisters  and  friends,  often,  but 
by  no  means  so  universally,  have  duplicates  of  it.  The  wedding-ring  conveys  a  right 
to  one  ;  alas,  if  none  is  given  with  it ! 

Be  very  careful  to  whom  you  trust  one  of  these  keys  of  the  side-door.  The  fact 
of  possessing  one  renders  those  even  who  are  dear  to  you  very  terrible  at  times.  You 
can  keep  the  world  out  from  your  front-door,  or  receive  visitors  only  when  you  are 
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Teady  for  them  ;  Ibut  those  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  or  of  certain  grades  of  inti- 
macy, can  come  in  at  the  side-door,  if  they  will,  at  any  hour  and  in  any  mood.  Some 
■of  them  have  a  scale  of  your  whole  nervous  system,  and  can  play  all  tlie  gamut  of 
your  sensibilities  in  semitones, — touching  the  naked  nerve-pulps  as  a  pianist  strikes 
the  keys  of  his  instrument.  lam  saiisfied  that  there  are  as  great  masters  of  this 
nerve-playing  as  Yieuxtemps  or  Thalberg  in  their  lines  of  performance.  Married  life 
is  the  school  in  which  the  most  accomj)lished  artists  in  this  department  are  found. 
A  delicate  woman  is  the  best  instrument ;  she  has  such  a  magnificent  compass  of 
sensibilities  !  From  the  deep  inward  moan  which  follows  pressiire  on  the  great  nerves 
of  right,  to  the  sharp  cry  as  the  filaments  of  the  taste  are  struck  with  a  crushing 
sweep,  is  a  range  which  no  other  instrument  possesses.  A  few  exercises  on  it  daily 
.at  home  fit  a  man  wonderfully  for  his  habitual  labors,  and  refresh  him  immensely  as 
he  returns  from  them.  No  stranger  can  get  a  great  many  notes  of  torture  out  of  a 
Hiuman  soul;  it  takes  one  that  knows  it  well, — parent,  child,  brother,  sister,  intimate. 
3e  very  careful  to  whom  you  give  a  side-door  key ;  too  many  have  them  already. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


gi^FECTION. 


LOVE  OF  PERSONS. 


^^ 


*X— ^.^^•••' 


AL" 


FRIEND  is  gold  ;  if  true,  he'll  never  leave  thee, 

Yet  both  without  a  touchstone,  may  deceive  thee. 


Thos.  Randolph. 


"Look  on  your  "best  friends  with  the  thought  that  they  may  one  day  become  your 
worst  enemies,"  was  an  ancient  maxim  of  worldly  prudence.  It  is  for  us  to  reverse 
the  maxim,  and  rather  say :  'Look  on  your  worst  enemies  with  the  thought  that  they 
may  one  day  become  your  best  friends." 

Dean  Stanley. 


Love's   sweetest  meanings  are  unspoken :    the  full  heart  knows  no  rhetoric  of 
words. 

BOVEE. 


Love  has  a  thousand  modes  and  forms,  all  of'  which  may  be  consistent  with 
reality  and  truth.  It  may  come  like  the  burst  of  morning  light,  kindling  the  whole 
soul  into  new  life  and  radiance  ;  it  may  grow  inaudibly  and  unknown,  until  its  roots 
are  found  to  be  through  and  through  the  heart,  entwined  in  its  every  fibre ;  it  is 
unreal  and  false  only  Avhen  it  is  a  name  for  some  form  of  selfishness. 

Peter  Bayne. 
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Consolation. 


EAViri    ANE     JDHNATHAN, 


I  HY  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  i^assing  tlie  lovt 
of  womeu. 
Oh  heart  of  fire !  misjudged  by  wilful  man, 

Tliou  flower  of  Jesse's  race! 
What  woe  was  thine,  when  thou  and  Johnatliaii 

Last  greeted  face  to  face! 
He  doomed  to  die,  thou  on  us  to  impi-ess 
The  portent  of  a  blood-stained  holiness. 

rYet  it  was  well : — for  so,  mid  cares  of  rule 
And  crime's  encircling  tide, 


A  spell  was  o'er  thee,  zealous  one,  to  cool 

Earth  joy  and  kingly  pride  ; 
With  battle  scene  and  pageant,  prompt  to  blend 
The  pale,  calm  sceptre  of  a  blameless  friend. 

Ah!  had  he  lived  before  thy  tlirone  to  stand, 

Thy  spirit  keen  and  high. 
Sure  it  had  snapped  in  twain  love's  slender  band, 

So  dear  to  memory  ; 
Paul  strife  iinblest*  its  serious  lesson  gives, 
lie  bides  with  us  who  dies,  he  is  but  lost  who  lives. 
►Acts  xt:  39. 
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St.  Vincent  ue  Padl. 


THE    HDSTAG-E. 


HIS  dagger  concealed  for  the  stroke, 
.i_>    Moerus  stole  Dionysius  to  slay  ; 
The  guards  bound  and  bore  him  away  ; 
The  king  eyed  him  sternly,  and  spoke  : 
"Why  the  dagger  concealed  in  thy  cloak? 
"The  state  from  a  tyrant  to  free!  " 
"On  the  cross  rue  thy  tx-eason  to  me!  " 


A  BAXLAD. 


"I  shrink  not  from  death,"  he  replied- 
"Not  meanly  imploring  to  live. 
If  I  ask  thee  a  respite  to  give  : 
I  would  fain  see  my  sister  a  bride — 
Three  days  let  the  sentence  abide  ; 
I  will  leave  thee  as  hostage  and  bail 
My  friend  ;— take  his  life  if  I  fail." 
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Brief-pausing,  malignantly  said 
Tlie  king,  and  he  smiled,  "Let  it  be  ; 
Three  days  I  aceord  unto  thee. 
But  mark — if  the  third  should  be  sped, 
And  thou  hast  not  returned, — in  thy  stead 
The  life  of  thy  friend  will  be  mine  ; 
And  I  grant  thee  a  pardon  for  thine." 


He  reaches,  and  flies  o'er,  the  land, 
And  the  God  that  delivered  he  blesses  ; 
When  out  from  the  forest  recesses 
Springs  a  lawless  and  menacing  band  ; 
And  the  club  arms  each  terrible  hand — 
Breathing  murder,  they  bound  on  their  prey, 
And  Death  stands  to  block  up  the  way. 


And  he  came  to  his  friend — "By  decree 
Of  the  king,  whom  I  compass' d  to  slay, 
I  must  die  on  tlie  cross!    A  delay 
He  vouchsafes  to  my  sentence,  days  three, 
That  my  sister  a  bride  I  may  see  ; 
If  tliou  be  my  hostage  till  I 
Return  to  release  thee, — and  die! " 


"What  would  ye?  "  he  cried,  pale  with  fear  ; 

"No  gold,  to  enrich  you,  I  bring  ; 

And  my  life  I  must  talvc  to  the  king! 
I  strike  for  a  friend  " — and  he  here 
Snatched  a  club  from  tlie  caitiff  most  near  : 
And  three  of  the  foes  did  he  slay — 
Fled  the  rest, — free  again  is  the  way. 


With  a  silent  embrace  he  has  gone 
To  the  tyrant,  that  friend,  the  true-hearted  ; — 
The  other  has  straightway  departed. 
The  dawn  of  the  third  day  creeps  on. 
And  tne  rites  of  the  nuptials  are  done  ; 
And  the  pledge  brooks  no  further  delay. 
And  his  soul  goads  his  step  to  the  way. 

Down  the  big  rains  unceasingly  pour. 
And  the  springs  from  the  mountains  are  gush- 
ing, 
And  the  streams  into  rivers  are  rushing. 
And  the  wanderer  has  come  to  the  shore  : 
Lost  the  hridge  that  had  spanned  it  before — 
As  the  breakers  dash  over  and  under 
The  arches  that  crack  to  their  thunder. 

By  the  waters  his  passage  is  banned — 

He  shouts  as  he  wanders  around  ; 

Not  a  human  voice  answers  the  sound. 
No  boat  will  put  off  from  the  strand. 
To  ^\^n  through  the  wa^'e  to  the  land  ; 
No  pilot  so  hardy  will  be — 
And  the  wild  stream  now  swells  to  a  sea  ! 

On  the  margin  he  sinks,  and  he  weeps. 
And  he  raises  his  arms  to  the  skies — 
"O  Jove,  cloud-compeller,"  he  cries, 
"Stay  the  torrent — it  swells  and  it  sweeps. 
Noon,  noon! — if  the  sun  gain  tlie  deeps, 
And  I  reach  not  the  city  to  free 
My  friend — he  will  perish  for  me! " 

And  wider  and  wider  it  flows, 
And  billow  the  billow  devours, 
And  the  moments  have  sped  into  hours  ; 
And  despair  its  wild  valor  bestows. 
And  the  whirling  waves  over  him  close, 
And  he  cleaves  with  strong  arm  through  the 

waves, 
And  a  God  has  compassion, — and  saves. 


Now  the  sun  glows  as  fierce  as  a  hrand  ; 
And  weary  and  parched  by  the  heat, 
Flag  at  last, — flag  and  falter  the  feet ; 

"Hast  thou  saved  me,    O    Heaven,    from    tl 
slaughter, 

Led  me  safe  from  the  storms  of  the  water, 

I'or  my  own  limbs  tlieir  strength  to  deny? 

And  my  friend,  O  my  friend,  must  he  die! " 

And  hark,  there  it  purls  silver-clear  ! 
Close  at  hand  with  its  low-warbled  gushes  ;■■ 
To  listen,  his  breathing  he  huslies. 
And,  see  from  the  rocks  that  rise  near 
Leaps  the  fountain  that  sang  on  the  ear  ; 
And  his  limbs  iu  the  fountain  he  laves, 
And  his  strength  is  restored  by  tlio  waves. 

Through  the  boughs  glints  the  sun's  setting  ra 

All  giant-like  falls  from  the  tree 

The  shadow  it  limns  on  the  lea  : 
Two  men  in  discourse  pass  his  way. 
And  one  to  the  other  doth  say. 
As  they  rush  like  himself  o'er  the  ground, 
"Ere  this  to  the  Cross  he  is  bound!  " 

And  his  torture  his  vigor  renews. 
And  despair  wings  the  flying  foot  on, 
And  red  in  the  fast-setting  sun 

Blaze  thy  domes  from  afar,  Syracuse. — 

And  now,  as  the  path  he  pursues. 

His  steward,  Philostratus,  meets  him  ; 

With  a  shudder  the  ser\'ant  thus  greets  liim  : 

"Back — back — thou  canst  rescue  no  more 
The  life  of  thy  friend — save  thine  own. 
For  the  moment  appointed  is  Ihnvn. 

While  we  speak,  must  his  sentence  be  o'er — 

Still  sure  of  thy  coming,  he  bore 

The  taunts  of  the  tyi'ant  unaltered  ; 

And  his  trust  in  thy  faith  never  faltered." 
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"'Win  laic!  has  il  CDiiir  Id  Ihis  cliilV  Itc.lli  friciiils  arc  ciiiliracin^j;  a<,'aiM  ; 

Too  laic,  (lu'Ji,  ill  life,  ir  il.  he,  IJolh  \vcc|)iM<;-  iu  joy  and  in  pain    ■ 

Ilaslc,  Dealli,  iuul  ruslori^  liiin  lo  rnc  Anil  llio  crowil  wcptwilli  tliciii!    'J"o  llic  kiii;^ 

No  lyraiit  that,  union  can  rcnil  —  Tho  now.s  anil  the  marvel  they  brinj;  ; 

l$oa.sl,  Ihat.  friend  breaks  his  failli  to  a  friend!  And  a  Imnian  cniolion  comes  o'er  him, 

Ijclr  him  learn  liy  two  deaths,  how  abo\e  And  behold  where  Ihe  friends  stand  liel'ore  him. 

His  seopler,  arc  Honor  and  Love!  "  Admirin-  he  -a/od-silent  long- 
Ho  has  passed  through  the  gates  ;  sinks  Ihe  day;  'riieii  spoke— "Noble  Victors,  depa.rl ! 

And  tho  cross  rises  dark  fi'oni  the  groniid,  Yo  have   slornicd,   ye   ha\e    conquered,    this 

And  the  crowd  gatliers,  gazing,  around  ;  hoarl. 

And  the  cords  to  the  cross  lifts  its  prey.  ?,,     ,,   •  .11  1 

,,,,  ,  ,    ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,.  1  ruth  IS  more  than  a  di'eam  anda  song : 

I  hron'jh  crowd,  through  guard  bursts  his  way  ;  u      1       1  •         1  t  !• 

r.  ,,,.,.  ,  Pardon  him  who  confesses  his  wrong; 

l\lc    Doomsman,     he  cries —   nie,  a  one  /1       ,1      1        1  n     <        ■•  11 

,  ,        ,  ,.  (an  tho  bond  that  unites  you  not  bo 

1  hat  he  IS  redeemed —  akemvown  ...      ,1      1      -i      .,     /•,■  ,1  .      m  , ,, 

■'  iSlrelelicd  wider?— Oh,  vooni  there,  for  TiniEE!" 

Ama/(<  hlishcil  ihe  iiiilll  ilildc  Ihi're  ;  SciIILLKK— TuANS.   BY  IJui.WER. 

N0T15. 

Tills  Btory,  tlio  Iummch  of  wlilili  iifo  inoro  poiniliirly  known  to  119  viiidoi"  tlio  niiinos  of  Diminn  ami  Pythias  (or 
Ph{ntiitii)t  Scliillor  ti>i)k  I'roni  llvKlmis,  la  wlioin  the  friciuls  am  Moji'iis  anil  Solliuintlim.  Bchlllur  has  soiiio'whut  am- 
plllleil  the  liu'lilonts  In  Ihe  oriKlaal,  In  wliirli  the  (lelay  of  IMnjni.i  Is  iicoasluniul  only  hv  the  swollen  streain— the  ollmr 
liliHlraneeH  are  of  Sclilll.-r'.i  Inveiitlnn.  ■I'he  nuh)ccl',  liko  ••'I'lie  Ulni;  of  I'ol vcnites,''  chiivs  nol.  adnill.  of  lliaf  rl.-li 
porhv  of  ilnMiTl|illen  Willi  whieli  our  aiiUior  n-timllv  ailonii  Home  siiiKle  piiMMjiii..  in  hi.i  nanutivcs  ■|'he  |">'l  i<- Mpiril  is 
nilhei-  Mhuwn  in  Hie  fcr.sulncvil  v  wilh  which  pi.-lioc  afler  pi<'liMO  ii  nol  only  skclche.l,  liut  llniHhcil -ami  in  I  li..  i;i  ,.;il 
fliou;AlU.  uf  the  ciosi^  Slill  II.  I,s  nol.  one  of  Si-liillin-'.s  l.i'st  liiilliiil.s.  II  is  uild  il  ionn  l.o  I  lie  original  slorv  aii'  nol  hii|i|iv. 
The  lnclili.nl  of  Ihe  liohhcr.s  is  <.oninnni|ihn'.'  anil  poiM',  'I'he  ili'lav  la-rasHvne.l  hv  Ihe  IhirsI  of  Nlonus  in  ch.arlv 
oiicn  lolh..'lhe's  ohjecliun  (an  ohJ.M.ln.n  .slniwinj;  verv  nice  pcrcepl  ii>n  of  nalnrel-lhal  wearoiess  fi-oni  I  h  irsl  was  no't 
likely  to  happen  fo  a  man  who  hail  lalelv  passnil  tlo-oiiKh  a  sf ream,  on  a  lainv  day.  anil  wliosn  ch.lhes  must  he  sain- 
raleil  wilh  niolstnrn— nor,  In  Ihe  f  I'aveh^V's  preoccn|iied  slafe  ol  mind.  Is  Oproliahle  Ihat  he  would  have  so  lunoli 
felt  Ihe  nuTe  physical  waul.  Wilh  less  lenson  has  if  lieen  nr«ed  hy  olhei-  crllics,  Ihal  Ihe  sudden  releni  itif;  of  I  he 
'I'yraiil  Iseonh-Miv  lo  his  eharacfer.  'rhe  'I'vranf  here  has  no  individual  charaetur  at  all.  Mi)  is  Ihe  mere  iieisonation 
oi-  Dlshellef  In  tnilli  and  i.ove  which  llie  s|>eela(de  of  Huldime  self  alinegafion  at  onee  conyerls.  In  lliis  Idea 
lies  the  deep  I'hilosophleal  'r-ulh,  which  rodeems  all  the  defects  of  the  piece-fiu-  I'oefry,  in  ils  highest  form,  Is 
iiiei-ely  '"I'rutli  inailc  huautlfnl," 


The  1=1100111  was  nn  II1B  ^HldRr  and  ths  '.FassEl  nn  the  Corn, 

HKAltl)  Ihe  bolewhile  whisUe  ill  llie  dewy  lirealli        I  Ircmblcd  as  I  piil  luy  arm  ahoiil    her  fonii    divine, 
of  iiiiirii  ;  And    slaniiiicrcil,    as  in   awliward   spcia'h,  I  begged 


■I'he  lilooni  was  on  Ihe  alder   and   llie   la.,s.sel   on    Ihe  her  lo  li. 


IIIIUC 


l.slo.Ml  wilh  healing  hearl  beside  Ihe  balililiug  Mac-       "Hs  sweet  to  hear   Ihe   pattering    rain,    Ihal    lulls   a 

ochcc, 
To   SCO   uiyloM'   come   down    llie_gleli    lo    keep  lier 

tryst  wilh  me. 


lim  lit  dieain 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  song  of  liinls,  am!  swcci  Ihe 

ri|)pling  slreani  ; 
'Tis  sweet  amid  the  moiiiilain  pines  In  hear  Ihe  soul li 
1  saw  her  pace,   wilh   ipiiel   gr.'icc,   Ihe   shaih'd    path  wiiidssigli, 

along,  More  sweet  llian  Ihcsc  and  all  beside  was  Ihe  loving. 

And   paii.so   lo    pluck   a    llowcr,  or  hear  Ihe  Ihrush's  low  reply, 

,    song, 
neiiicd  by  her  |irouil  I'allieras  ;i  suitor  lo  he  s.aoi,  The  lilllc  liainl  I  held  in  mine  held  all  1   had   of   life, 

JShe  came  111  me,  wilh  loving  IrusI,  mygraciouslillle       '■'<>   niolil    ils    heller   dcsliny    ami   soolli   lo  slec])  ils 
queen.  siril'i 


Above  my  sla.lion,  heaven  knows,  lli,al  gciillc  maid- 
en shone, 

For  .she  was  belle  ami  wi.h'  heloved,  ami  I  a  \oulli 
iinknown. 


'Tis  said  that  angels  wa.lch  o'er  men,  commissioncil 

from  above  ; 
I\I,v  angel  walked  wilh  me  on  earlli,  and  ga\e  lo  mc 

her  love. 


Tho  rich  and  greal  ahoiil  her  llirong.al,  and  sniighf  ^■^^^,  .learcst  wife,  mv  heart  is  slirred,   my  eyes   are 

on  bonded  knee  dim  wilh  tears   - 

For  lovo  this  grueions  princess  gave,    wilh  all   her  j   „,i„i-   „,,„n  |,„,  i,,,.;,,^^.  ,■,,•„,,  ,,,•  ,,,1  ii„.s,.  l,ye-onc 

hoiirt,  to  mc.  v.eir^ 

Soliko  astarlhal  fawn  before  my    longing  eyes  .she  For   now  we  stand   njioii    Ihis  s]iol,  as  in  Ihal  dewy 

stood,  morn. 

With  all  the  freshness  of  a  girl  in   Mush  of  woman-  Wdli  Hie  bloom  upon  Ihe  alder  ami  the  lasscl  on  the 

hood.  i'<u-n. 

Dun  I'l.VTT. 


The  Engagement  King.  —Paul  Thu 
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The  Peoposax. 


FRnPDSAL, 


HE  violet  loves  a  sunny  banK, 

The  cowslip  loves  the  lea, 
The  scarlet  creeper  loves  the  elm. 

But  I  love — thee. 

The  sunshine  kisses  mount  ami  vale, 
The  stars  they  kiss  the  sea. 


The  west  winds  kiss  the  clover  bloom, 
But  I  kiss — thee. 

The  oriole  weds  his  mottled  mate, 

The  lily's  bride  o'  the  bee ; 
Heaven's  marriage  ring  is  round  the  earth,- 

Shall  I  wed  thee? 

Bayard  Taylor. 


LAMENT 

OF  THE   YOUNG  HIGHLANDER  SUMMONED  FROM  TE[E  SIDE   OP  HIS   BRIDE   BY  THE 

RODERICK  DHC. 


'FIERY   CROSS"    OF- 


T- 


HE  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head, 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary  ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  jjlaid. 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid! 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary! 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 
An_d  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 


No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 

When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 

His  heart  must  be  like  bender  bow. 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught! 
For,  if  I  fail  in  battle  fought. 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes. 
How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose, 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary! 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


J.OVK— AFFECTION. 


nEEF    ilNE    TRUE, 


Took  m  mlue  eyes,  my  fairest, 
.^    -*    As  I  look  into  thine  ; 

Sa}',  is  tlie  love  tlioii  Nearest 
■     As  deep  and  true  as  mine? — ■ 

Deep  as  the  sea  iinfathomed. 
True  as  the  clinging  vine? 

Aye,  in  these  orbs  clear-beamino 
Serene,  and  soft,  and  hhie, 

Like  stars  in  still  lakes  glcainiui; 
Mine,  imaged  there,  I  view, 

And  know  the  love  thou  feolest 
For  me  is  deep  and  true. 

Lay  now  thy  baud,  my  dearest. 
In  mine,  and  as  thou  dost, 

Say,  if  in  aught  thou  fearest 
On  my  right  hand  to  trust. 

Leaning  on  man  securely, 
As  woman  ever  must. 


Ah!  in  thy  hand  no  trembling 

To  meet  my  clasp  I  feel ; 
True  faith  hath  no  dissembling, 

True  love  is  sti'ong  as  steel! 
I'll  hold  this  hand  forever 

Through  life,  come  woe  or  weal. 

Enough.    No  other  token 

I  ask  thy  faith  to  proA'e, 
I  want  no  words  low-spoken 

To  tell  me  thou  dost  love — 
The  eye  and  touch  have  language. 

Though  lip  or  tongue  ne'er  move. 

iSfow,  let  me  draw  thee  nearer. 
And  breathe  my  heart's  delight. 

Whispering  that  thou  art  dearer 
To  me  than  life  or  light. 

In  M'ords  as  soft  as  breathings 
Of  air  in  leaves  at  niglit. 

J.  F.  Waller. 


CD  ME    INTO    THE     EilREEN,    MAUE , 


/^OME  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
V_, -,       For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  llown! 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  tlie  gate  alone  ; 
And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves, 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high, 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  slic  loves, 
On  a  bed  of  daffodil  sky, — 

To  faint  in  the  liglit  of  the  sun  that  she  loves 
To  faint  in  its  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  i-oses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
AH  night  has  the  casement  Jessamine  stirred 

To  the  daucei's  dancing  in  tune, — 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
\^Tjen  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone? 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are  gone, 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stoue 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 


I  said  to  the  rose,  "The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine, 
O  young  lord-lover,  what  siglis  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine! 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the  rose 

"For  ever  and  ever  mine! " 

And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  bloo<l. 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood. 

For  I  heard  your  ri^-ulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow,  and  on  (o  the 
wood. 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all  ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweety 
Tliat  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs. 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  your  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes. 

To  the  woody  hollows  iu  wliich  we  meet 
And  the  vallej^s  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  lake-blossom  fell  into  the  lake. 

As  the  pimpernel  do/.ed  on  the  h-.i ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake. 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 
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Queen  rose  of  the  rose-bud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither!  tlie  dances  are  doue  ; 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  iu  one  ; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with   curls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  he  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 
From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 

She  is  coming,  my  love,  my  dear  ; 
She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate ! 

The  red  rose  cries,  "She  is  near,  she  is  near  : " 
And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "She  is  late  ;  " 


The  larkspur  listens,  "I  hear,  I  hear  ; ' 
And  the  lily  whispers,  "I  wait." 


She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet! 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hoar  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthly  bed  ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet, 

And  blossom  in  iim'ple  and  red. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


-m^- 


THE    TRYST, 


FROM   LAY   OF   THE   LOST  JIINSTREL. 


THE  sun  had  brightened  Cheviot  grey. 
The  sun  had  brightened  tlie  Carter's  side  ; 
And  soon  beneath  the  rising  day 

Smiled  Branksome  towers  and  Teviot's  tide. 
'The  wild  birds  told  their  warbling  tale, 

And  wakened  every  flower  that  blows  ; 
And  peeped  forth  the  violet  pale. 

And  spread  her  breast  the  mountain  rose. 
A.nd  lovelier  than  the  rose  so  red. 

And  paler  than  the  violet  pale, 
She  eai'ly  left  her  sleepless  bed, 

The  fairest  maid  of  Teviotdale. 

Why  does  fair  Margaret  so  early  awake, 

And  don  her  kirtle  so  hastilie  ; 
And  the  silken  knots,  which  in  hurry  she  would 
make. 

Why  tremble  her  slender  fingers  to  tie? 
"Why  does  she  stop,  and  look  often  around, 

As  she  glides  down  the  secret  stair? 
And  why  does  she  pat  the  shaggy  bloodhound, 

As  she  rouses  him  up  from  his  lair  ; 
And,  though  she  passes  the  postern  alone. 

Why  is  not  the  watchman's  bugle  blown? 

Tlie  Ladyp  steps  in  doubt  and  dread, 

Xest  her  watchful  mother  hear  her  tread  ; 

The  Ladye  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound, 

Xest  his  voice  should  waken  the  castle  round. 

The  watchman's  bugle  is  not  blown. 

Tor  he  was  her  foster-father's  son  ; 

And  she  glides  through  the  greenwood  at  dawn  of 

liglit. 
To  meet  Baron  Henry,  her  own  true  knight. 

The  Knight  and  Ladye  fair  are  met, 
And  under  the  hawthorn's  boughs  are  set. 
A  fairer  pair  were  never  seen 


To  meet  beneath  the  hawthorn  green. 

He  was  stately,  and  young,  and  tall ; 

Dreaded  in  battle,  and  loved  in  hall  : 

And  she,  when  love,  scarce  told,  scarce  hid, 

Lent  to  her  cheek  a  livelier  red  ; 

When  the  half-sigh  her  swelling  breast 

Against  the  silken  riband  pressed  ; 

When  lier  blue  eyes  their  secret  told, 

Though  shaded  by  her  locks  of  gold — 

Where  would  you  find  the  peerless  fair, 

With  Margaret  of  Branksome  might  compare! 


And  now,  fair  dames,  methinks  I  see 

You  listen  to  my  minstrelsy  ; 

Your  waving  locks  ye  backward  throw. 

And  sidelong  bond  your  necks  of  snow  : — 

Ye  ween  to  hear  a  melting  tale. 

Of  two  true  lovers  in  a  dale  ; 

And  how  the  Knight,  with  tender  fire. 
To  paint  liis  faithful  passion  sLrove  ; 

Swore  he  might  at  her  feet  ex-jjii  e. 
But  never,  never  cease  to  love  ; 
And  how  she  blushed,  and  how  she  sighed. 
And,  half  consenting,  half  denied. 
And  said  that  she  A\'ould  die  a  maid": — 
Yet,  might  the  bloody  feud  be  stayed, 
Henry  of  Cranston  u,  and  only  he, 
Margaret  of  Branksome's  choice  should  be. 


Alas!  fair  dames,  your  hopes  are  vain! 
My  harp  has  lost  the  enchanting  strain  ; 

Its  lightness  would  my  age  reprove  : 
My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  are  old. 
My  lieart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold  : 

I  may  not,  must  not,  sing  of  ](i\  c. 

W.\LTEK  Scott. 
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THE    TRY  STING-    HDUR, 


TJOM 


OMEWARD  from  the  fields  she  hies, 
Nora  with  the  nut-brown  eyes. 
Thro'  the  woods  at  close  of  day 
Eagerly  she  takes  her  way. 
Weary?    Yes  ;  but  knowing  who 
Seeks  the  little  foot-bridge,  too. 
What  cares  she  for  weariness? 


Her  true  laddie's  fond  caress 

(As  he  comes  his  love  to  meet) 

Soon  her  waiting  heart  will  greet. 

Then  together,  side  by  side, 

At  the  happy  eventide, 

Hand  in  hand,  with  eyes  aglow, 

O'er  the  homeward  path  they'll  go. 

Maky  D  Brine 


THE    TRYSTING-    PLACE, 


REY  walls,  green  grass,  and  ancient  trees, 
Twisted  and  gnarled  ;  and  over  these, 
Bright  rays  of  sunlight  streaming  fair. 
Like  joys  that  bless  a  world  of  care. 


What  is  it  that  I  find  so  sweet 
Where  gloom  and  shining  glory  meet. 
Where  arching  trees  their  branches  spread. 
Where  roses  blossom,  white  and  red? 


Omnia  Vincet  Amob. 
(,Bt/  G.  it.  Boughton,  A.  E.  A.) 


A  light,  light  footstep  in  the  fern  : 
What  sight  is  this  that  I  discern. 
Most  fair  of  all,  where  all  is  fair? 
Wliat  bliss  is  mine,  beholding  her! 


It  is  the  lovers'  trysting-place  ; 
And  here,  when  meeting  face  to  face, 
Where  roses  cluster,  white  and  red, 
The  world  -without  is  cold  and  dead. 

J.  R.  Eastwooi>. 


LOVE— AFFECTION. 


THE    OLE    FnDT-PfiTH, 


0 


H,  dear  old  foot-path!  day  by  day 

You  lie  'neath  skies  of  blue  or  grey  ; 
Across  the  meadow  'neath  the  hill, 
Where  shadows  come  aud  go  at  will. 
Safe  home  from  distant  lands  once  more, 
My  busy  memory  travels  o'er 
Long  years  of  mingled  joy  and  pain, 
And  takes  me  back  to  youth  again. 

Just  there  beneath  yon  linden  tree 

My  little  sweetheart  watched  for  me, 

To  greet  me  with  her  tell-tale  face, 

"Where  lore  had  marked  its  own  sweet  trace. 

I  wonder  where  that  dainty  maid 

Thro'  all  these  years  gone  by  has  strayed  ; 

Or  did  some  new  swain's  eager  feet 

A  pathway  make  o'er  grasses  sweet, 


And  bend  the  nodding  daisies  low, 
Whilst  two  walked  slowly  to  and  fro? 
And,  oh!  old  path,  none  ever  knew 
The  lovers'  secrets  trusted  you. 
Well,  Time  has  many  changes  rung 
Since  my  young  lips  its  praises  sung ; 
But  all  unchanged,  old  friend,  are  you 
To  whom  my  memory  still  is  true. 

Your  rugged  breast  is  scarred  each  day 
By  careless  feet  which  o'er  you  stray, 
And  many  a  hidden  foot-print  lies 
Unnoticed  'neath  the  changing  skies. 
Feet  tliat  once  trod  you,  now  at  last 
Forever  rest-  their  journey  past. 
And  who  may  know,  old  path,  if  e'er 
My  feet  again  shall  tread  you  here? 

Mary  D.  Brine. 


YDU    ANI]    I, 


HAT  if  either  of  us  should  die? 
Could  the  hearts  that  have  loved  us  so  ten- 
derly 
Be  severed  by  death?    Not  so!  not  so! 
My  soul  leans  out  from  its  house  of  clay. 
When  the  breeze  that  has  fanned  your  cheek 

goes  by. 
And  says  :  "She's  near! "  I  feel  the  touch 


Of  her  lip  to  mine!  of  her  hand,  at  play 
With  my  hair  as  it  did,  when,  long  ago. 
We  sat  in  the  hush  of  summer  eves, 
Saying  but  little,  yet  loving  much. 
And  believing  all  that  Love  believes. 
And  so  I  know,  whate'er  I  list. 
Our  souls  shall  kee]j  thy  holy  tryst 
Througli  all  the  years  of  the  life  to  be. 

W.  H.  BCRLEIGH. 


•:-^st^]' 


AH;  HDIAT  S^STEET  IT  IS  TD  LDITE, 


AH,  how  sweet  it  is  to  love ! 
^    ■  Ah,  how  gay  is  young  desire! 
And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 
When  we  first  approach  love's  fire! 
Pains  of  love  be  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown 

Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart ; 
E'en  the  tears  they  shed  alone. 

Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart. 
Lovers,  when  they  lose  their  breath, 
Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 


Love  and  time  with  reverence  use — 

Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend. 
Nor  the  golden  gifts  refuse 
Which  in  youtli  sincere  they  send  ; 
For  each  year  their  price  is  more. 
And  they  less  simple  than  before. 

Love,  like  spring-tides,  full  and  high. 

Swells  in  every  youthful  vein  ; 
But  each  tide  does  less  sujaply. 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again  ; 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 
'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear. 

JouN  Dryden. 
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HE  water  rushed,  tlie  water  swelled, 
A  lishermau  sat  by, 
And  gazed  upon  his  dancing  float 

With  tranquil-dreaming  eye. 
And  as  he  sits,  and  as  he  looks, 

Tlie  gurgling  waves  arise  ; 
A  maid,  all  briglit  with  water  drops, 

Stands  straight  before  his  eyes. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him  : 

"My  iish  why  dost  thou  snare. 
With  human  wit  and  human  guile. 

Into  the  killing  air? 
Couldst  see  how  happy  fishes  live 

Under  the  stream  so  clear. 
Thyself  would  pluuge  into  the  stream, 

And  live  forever  there. 


"Bathe  not  the  lovely  sun  and  moon 

Within  the  cool,  deep  sea, 
And  with  wave-breathiug  faces  I'ise 

In  twofold  witchery? 
Lure  not  the  misty  heaven-deeps. 

So  beautiful  and  blue? 
Lures  not  thine  image,  mirrored  in 

The  fresh  eternal  dew  ?  " 

The  water  rushed,  the  water  swelled, 

It  clasped  his  feet,  I  wis  ; 
A  thrill  went  through  his  yearning  heart, 

As  when  two  lovers  kiss ! 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  him  : 

Resistless  was  her  strain  ; 
Half  drew  him  in,  half  lured  him  in  ; 

He  ne'er  was  seen  again. 


TAMAR    ANE    THE    NYMPH, 


OH  seek  not  destin'd  evils  to  divine, 
Found  out  at  last  too  soon!  cease  here  the 

search, 
'Tis  vain,  'tis  impious,  'tis  no  gift  of  mine  ; 
I  \vill  impart  far  better,  will  impart 
What  makes,  when  Winter  comes,  the   Sun  to 

rest 
So  soon  on  Ocean's  bed  his  paler  brow. 
And  Night  to  tarry  so  at  Spring's  return. 
And  I  will  tell  sometimes  the  fate  of  men 
Who  loos'd  from  drooping  neck  the  restless  arm 
Adventurous,  ere  long  nights  had  satisfied 
Tlie  sweet  and  honest  avarice  of  love  ; 
How   whirlpools    have  absorb'd  them,   storms 

o'erwhelm'd. 
And  how  amid  their  struggles  and  their  prayers 
The  big  wave  blackeu'd  o'er  the  mouth  supine  : 
Then,  when  my  Tamar  trembles  at  the  tale. 
Kissing  his  lips  half  open  with  surprise, 
■  Glance  from  the  gloomy  story,  and  with  glee 
Light  on  the  fairer  fables  of  the  Gods. 
— Thus  we  may  sport  at  leisure  when  we  go 
Where,  loved  by  Neptune  and  the  Naiad,  loved 
By  pensive  Dryad  pale,  and  Oread 
The  sprightly  nymph  whom  constant  Zephyr 

woos, 
Rhine  rolls  his  beryl-color'd  wave  ;  than  Rhine 
What  river  from  the  mountains  ever  came 
More  stately?  most  the  simple  crown  adorns 
Of  rushes  and  of  willows  intertwined 
With  here  and  there  a  flower  :  his  lofty  brow 
Shaded  with  ^^nes  and  mistletoe  and  oak 
He  rears,  and  mystic  bards  his  fame  resound. 
Or  gliding  opposite,  th'  Illyrian  gulf 


Will  harbor  us  from  ill,"    While  thus  she  spake, 
She  toucht  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip, 
And  breath'd  ambrosial  odors,  o'er  his  check 
Celestial  warmth  suffusing  :  grief  dispersed. 
And   strength  and  pleasure  beam'd  upon   his 

brow. 
Then  pointed  she  before  him  :  first  arose 
To  his  astonisht  and  delighted  view 
The  sacred  isle  that  shrines  the  queen  of  love. 
It  stood  so  near  him,  so  acute  each  sense. 
That  not  the  symphony  of  lutes  aloue 
Or  coo  serene  or  billing  strife' of  doves. 
But  murmurs,  whispers,  nay  the  very  sighs 
Which  he  himself  had  utter'd  once,  ho  heard. 
Next,  but  long  after  and  far  off',  appear 
The    cloudlike    cliffs  and  thousand  towers    of 

Crete, 
And  further  to  the  right,  the  Cycladcs  : 
Phosbus  had  rais'd  and  fixt  them,  to  surround 
His  native  Delos  and  aerial  fane. 
He  saw  the  laud  of  Pelops,  host  of  gods, 
Saw  the  steep  ridge  where  Corinth  after  stood 
Beckoning  the  serious  with  the  smiling  Arts 
Into  the  sunbright  bay ;  unborn  the  maid ; 
That  to  assure  the  bent-up  hand  unskilled 
Lookt  oft,  but  oftencr  fearing  who  might  wake. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  ri\ers  ;  he  descried 
Pindau  Peneus  and  the  slender  nymphs 
That  tread  his  banks  but  fear  the  thundering 

tide ; 
These,  and  Amphrysos  and  Apidanus 
And  poplar-crown'd  Spercheus,  and  i-eclined 
On  restless  rocks  Euipeus,  where  the  winds 
Scatter'd  above  the  Aveeds  his  hoary  hair. 
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Then,  with  Pirene  and  with  Panope 
Evenus,  troubled  from  paternal  tears, 
And  last  was  Achelous,  king  of  isles. 
Zacynthns  here,  above  rose  Ithaca, 
Like  a  blue  bubble  floating  in  the  bay. 
Far  onward  to  the  left  a  glimm'ring  light 
Glanced  out  oblique,  nor  vanisht ;  he  inquired 
Whence  that  arose,  his  consort  thus  replied, 
"Behold  the  vast  Eridanus!  ere  long 
We  may  again  behold  hira  and  rejoice. 
Of  noble  rivers  none  with  mightier  force 


Rolls  his  unwearied  torrent  to  the  main." 
And  now  Sicanian  Etna  rose  to  view  : 
Darkness  with  light  more  horrid  she  confounds, 
Baf3.es  the  breath  and  dims  the  sight  of  day. 
Tamar  grew  giddy  with  astonishment 
And,  looking  up,  held  fast  the  bridal  vest ; 
He  heard  the  roar  above  him,  heard  the  roar 
Beneath,  and  felt  it  too,  as  he  beheld, 
Hurl,  from  Earth's  base,  rocks,  mountains,  to 
the  skies. 

Walter  Savage  Landox. 


THE    SNAKE    IN   THE    ERilSS, 


h^LUSHED  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 

Now  from  the  virgin's  cheek  a  fresher  bloom 
Shoots,  less  and  le_ss,  the  live  carnation  round  ; 
Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets  ;  she  breathes  of 

youth 
The  shining  moisture  swells  into  her  eyes 
In  brighter  flow  ;  her  wishing  bosom  heaves 
AVith  palpitations  wild  ;  kind  tumults  seize 
Her  veins,  and  all  her  yielding  soul  is  love. 
From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns  away. 
Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 
With  sighing  languishment.    Ah  then,  ye  fair! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts  : 
Dare  not  the  infectious  sigh  ;  the  pleading  look, 
Downcast  and  low,  in  meek  submission  dressed. 
But  full  of  guile.    Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth. 
Gain  on  your  purposed  will.    Nor  in  the  bower. 
Where  woodbines  flaunt  and  roses  shed  a  couch, 
While  evening  draws  her  crimson  curtains  round, 
Trust  your  soft  minutes  with  betraying  man. 
And  let  the  aspiring  youth  beware  of  love. 


Of  the  smooth  glance  beware  ;  for  'tis  too  late. 
When  on  his  heart  the  torrent  softness  pours. 
Then  wisdom  prostrate  lies,  and  fading  fame 
Dissolves  in  air  away ;  while  the  fond  soul, 
Wrapt  in  gay  vissions  of  unreal  bliss. 
Still  paints  the  illusive  form,  the  kindling  grace. 
The  enticing  smile,  the  modest-seeming  eye, 
Beneath  whose  beauteous  beams,  belying  heaven, 
Lurk  searchless  cunning,  cruelty,  and  death  : 
And  still,  false-warbling  in  his  cheated  ear. 
Her  syi'on  voice,  enchanting,  draws  him  on 
To  guileful  shores,  and  meads  of  fatal  joy. 

Even  present,  in  the  very  lap  of  love 
Inglorious  laid — while  music  flows  around. 
Perfumes,  and  oils,  and  wine,  and  wanton  hours — 
Amid  the  roses,  fierce  repentance  rears 
Her  snaky  crest :  a  quick-returning  pang 
Shoots  through  the  conscious  heart ;  where  honor 

still. 
And  great  design,  against  the  oppressive  load 
Of  luxury,  by  fits,  impatient  heave. 

Thomson. 


HD SALINE'S    MAERIEAL, 


C 


OVE  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me. 

Now  with  his  feet. 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast ; 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 
Ah,  wanton,  will  ye? 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight. 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  night. 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string : 
He  music  plays  if  so  I  sing  ; 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing, 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 

Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  : 


Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence. 
And  bind  you,  when  you  long  to  play. 

For  your  offence  ; 
I'll  shut  mine  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
I'll  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I'll  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin  : 
Alas!  what  hereby  shall  I  win. 

If  he  gainsay  me? 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod? 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  god. 
Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be  ; 
Liu'k  in  mine  eyes, — I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cupid!  so  thou  pity  me. 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 

Thomas  Lodge. 
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Snake  in  the  Grass. 


-Joshua  Reynolds, 
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R    LDVE    STDRY, 


A 


LL  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  shame, 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 


I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 


Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour. 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay. 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 


She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose, 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 


The  moonshine,  stealing  o'er  the  scene, 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve  ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve! 


I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand  ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 


She  leaned  against  the  armed  man. 
The  statue  of  the  armed  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay. 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 


I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah! 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love, 
Interpreted  my  own. 


Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own, 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  Genevieve! 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 


She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace  ; 
And  she  forgave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 
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But  when  I  told  the  cruel  seora 
That  crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  Knight, 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

'That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den, 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade, 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade, — ■ 

'There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight! 

And  that,  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band. 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  ; — 

And  how  she  wept,  and  clasped  his  knees  ; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain — 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain  ; — 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave  ; 
And  how  his  madness  went  away, 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay ; — 

His  dying  words — but  when  I  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty. 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity ! 


All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve  ; 
The  music  and  tlie  doleful  tale. 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve  ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  tliat  kindle  hope, 
An  uudistinguishable  throng. 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long! 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She  blushed  with  love,  and  virgin  shame  ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved— she  stepped  aside. 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye, 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  inclosed  me  with  her  arms. 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace; 
And  bending  back  her  liead,  looked  up, 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'Twas  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  'twas  a  bashful  art, 
That  I  might  rather  feel,  than  see. 
The  swelling  of  her  heart. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 
And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 
And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve," 
My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 

.  Coleridge. 


SONNET, 


T 


O  live  in  hell,  and  heaven  to  behold. 
To  welcome  life,  and  die  a  living  deatli, 
To  sweat  with  heat,  and  yet  be  freezing  cold. 

To  grasp  at  stars,  and  lie  tlic  earth  beueatli, 
To  tread  a  maze  tliat  never  shall  have  end. 

To  burn  in  sighs,  and  starve  in  daily  tears. 
To  climb  a  hill,  and  never  to  descend. 

Giants  to  kill,  and  quake  at  childish  feai's, 


To  pine  for  food,  and  watch  the  Hesperian  tree, 

To  tliirst  for  drink,  and  nectar  still  to  draw, 
To  live  accursed,  whom  men  hold  blest  to  be. 
And  weep  those  wrongs,  which  never  creature 
saw  ; 
If  this  be  love,  if  love  in  these  be  founded. 
My  heart  is  love,  for  these  in  it  are  grounded. 
Henry  Constable. 


TD    lANTHE, 


IANTHE!  you  are  call'd  to  cross  the  sea! 
A  path  forbidden  nic! 
Remember,  while  the  sun  his  blessing  sheds 

Upon  the  mountain-heads. 
How  often  we  have  watcht  him  laying  down 

His  brow,  and  dropt  our  own 
Against  each  other's,  and  how  faint  and  sliort 

And  sliding  the  support! 
What  will  succeed  it  now?    Mine  is  unblcst, 

lanthe!  nor  will  rest 


But  on  the  very  thought  that  swells  with  pain. 

Oh  bid  me  hope  again! 
Oil  give  me  back  that  Earth,  what  (\vitho\it  you) 

Not  Heaven  itself  can  do. 
One  of  the  golden  days  that  we  have  past ; 

And  let  it  be  my  last! 
Or  else  the  gift  would  be,  however  sweet. 

Fragile  and  incomplete. 

Walter  Savage  Landok. 
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Sacrifice. 

(From  the  Picture  bi/  Marcos  Stone,  A.  R.A.^in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1877.     By  permission  of  Messrs.  R.  Brooks  if" 

Sons,  Publishers,  owners  oj  the  Copyright.) 


AULn    RDHIN    E-RilY, 


\7wHEN"  tlie  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  when  the 

kye's  come  hame, 
When  a'  the  weary  warld  to  rest  are  gane, 
The  waes  o'  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  frae  my  ee, 
Unkenn'd  by  my  gudeman.wlia  sleeps  sound  by  me. 

Young  Jamie  lo'ed  me  weel,  and  sought  me  for  his 

bride  ; 
But  saying  ae  crown-piece,  he  liad  naething  beside  ; 
To  make  the  crown  a  pound,  my  Jamie  gaed  to  sea  ; 
And  the  crown   and  tlie  pound, — they  were   baith 

for  me! 

He  hadna  been  gane  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
When  my  father  brake  his  arm,  and  the  cow  was 

stown  away ; 
My  mitlier  she  fell  sick — my  Jamie  was  at  sea — 
And  Auld  Kobin  Gray  came  a-courting  me. 

My  father  cou'dna  wark,  my  mother  cou'dna  spin  ; 
I  toil'd  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  cou'dna 

win  ; 
Auld  Robin  nraintain'd  them  baith,  and,  wi'  tears  in 

his  ee, 
Said,  "Jeanie,  oh!  for  their  sakes,  will  ye  no  marry 

me?" 


My  heart  it  said  na,  and  I  look'd  for  Jamie  bacli  ; 
But  hard  blew  the  winds,  and  liis  ship  was  a  wrack  t 
His  ship  was  a  wraclv — why  didna  Jamie  dee? 
Or,  why  am  I  spared  to  cry,  Wae  is  me? 

My  father  urged  me  sair — my  mother  didna  speak. 
But  she  looked  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like  to 

break ; 
They  gied  him  my  hand,  my  heart  was  in  the  sea — 
And  so  Robin  Gray  he  was  gudemau  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  his  wife  a  week  but  only  four. 
When  mournfu'  as  I  sat  on  the  stane  at  my  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  ghaist,  for  I  cou'dna  think  it  he, 
Till  he  said,  "I'm  come  hame,  love,  to  marry  thee! "" 

Oh  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  mickle  say  of  a'  ; 
I  gied  him  ae  kiss,  and  bade  him  gang  awa' — 
I  wish  that  I  were  dead,,  but  I'm  na  like  to  dee  ; 
For,  though  my  heart  is  broken,  I'm  but  young, 

Wae  is  to  me! 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  much  to  spin  ; 
I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin  ; 
But  I'll  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be, 
For,  oh!  Robin  Gray,  he  is  kind  to  me. 

Lady  Anne  Barnakd. 
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R    "ffiTDMAN'S     gUESTIDN. 


~B 


EFORE  I  trust  my  Fate  to  thee, 
Or  place  my  hand  iu  thiue, 
Before  I  let  thy  Future  give 

Color  aud  form  to  mine, 
Before  I  peril  all  for  thee, 
Question  thy  soul  to-night  for  me. 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  Past 

That  holds  thy  spirit  yet? 
Or  is  thy  F.aith  as  clear  and  free 
As  that  which  I  can  pledge  to  thee? 

Does  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine. 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breath, 

Untouched,  unshared  by  mine? 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost, 
O,  tell  me  before  all  is  lost. 

Look  deeper  still.    If  thou  canst  feel 

Within  thy  inmost  soul. 
That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back. 

While  I  have  staked  tlie  whole  ; 
Let  no  false  pity  spare  the  blow. 
But  in  true  mercy  tell  me  so. 


Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfil? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 

Could  better  wake  or  still? 
Speak  now — lest  at  some  future  day 
My  whole  life  wither  and  decay. 

Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon-spirit  Change, 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 

On  all  things  new  and  strange? — 
It  may  not  be  thy  fault  alone — 
But  shield  my  heart  against  thy  own. 

Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day 

And  answer  to  my  claim. 
That  Fate,  and  that  to-day's  mistake — 

Not  thou — had  been  to  blame? 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  tlius  ;  but  thou 
Wilt  surely  warn  and  save  me  now. 

Nay,  answer  not, — I  dare  not  hear, 
The  words  would  conie  too  late  ; 

Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse, 
So,  comfort  thee,  my  Fate — 

Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall — 

Remember,  1  would  risk  it  all ! 

A.  A.  Pkoctor. 


R    -ffirnMAN'S    ilNSWER, 


[WILL  not  let  you  say  a  Woman's  part 
Must  be  to  give  exclusive  love  alone  ; 
Dearest,  although  I  love  you  so,  my  heart 

Answers  a  thousand  claims  besides  your  own. 


I  love  the  Flowers  ;  happy  hours  lie 
Shut  up  within  their  petals  close  and  fast : 

You  have  forgotten,  dear  ;  but  they  and  1 
Keep  every  fragment  of  the  golden  Past. 


I  love — what  do  I  not  love?  earth  and  air 
Find  space  within  my  heart,  and  myriad  things 

You  would  not  deign  to  heed  are  cherished  there. 
And  vibrate  on  its  very  inmost  strings. 

I  love  the  Summer  with  her  ebb  and  flow 
Of  light,   and  warmth,   and  music,   that  have 
nurst 

Her  tender  buds  to  blossoms  .  .  .  and  you  know 
It  was  in  summer  that  I  saw  you  first. 


I  love,  too,  to  be  loved  ;  all  loving  pi-aise 
Seems  like  a  crown  upon  my  life, — to  make 

It  better  worth  the  giving,  and  to  raise 
Still  nearer  to  your  own  the  heart  you  take. 

I  love  all  good  and  noble  souls  ; — I  heard 
One  speak  of  you  but  lately,  and  for. days. 

Only  to  think  of  it,  my  soul  was  stirred 
In  the  tender  memory  of  such  generous  praise. 


I  love  the  Winter  dearly,  too,  .  .  .  but  then 
I  owe  it  so  much  ;  on  a  winter's  day. 

Bleak,  cold  and  stormy,  you  returned  again. 
When  you  had  been  those  weary  months  away. 

I  love  the  Stars  like  friends  ;  so  many  nights 
I  gazed  at  them,  when  you  were  far  from  me, 

Till  I  grew  blind  with  tears  ....  those  far-off 
lights 
Could  watch  you,  whom  I  longed  in  vain  to  see. 


I  love  all  those  who  love  you  ;  all  who  owe 
Comfort  to  you  :  and  I  can  find  regret 

Even  for  those  poorer  hearts  who  once  could  know 
And  once  could  love  you,  and  can  now  forget. 


Well,  is  my  heart  so  narrow, — I,  who  spare 
Love  for  all  these?    Do  I  not  even  hold 

My  favorite  books  in  special  tender  care. 
And  prize  them  as  a  miser  does  his  gold  ? 
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The  Poets  that  you  used  to  read  to  me 
While  summer  tii-ilights  faded  i  a  the  sky  ; 

But  most  of  all  I  think  Aurora  Leigh, 
Because — hecause — do  you  i-emember  why' 


Will  you  be  jealous?    Did  you  guess  before 
I  loved  so  many  things?    Still  you  the  best : — 

Dearest,  remember  that  I  love  you  more, 
O,  more  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  rest! 

A.  A.  Proctor 


_/^<^ 


(Fi-om  t:ia  Painting  by  Mar 


Married  for  Love. 
I  Stone,  A.  R.  A.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  ISSI.) 


FROM    RDMED    AND    JULIET, 


ScEKE  II.     CapuleVs  orchard. 
Enter  Romeo.    ■ 
Rojr.    He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 
{Juliet  appears  above  at  a  window. 
But,  soft,  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east  and  Juliet  is  the  sun. 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
WIio  is  alrea'dy  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she  : 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  oil. 
It  is  my  lady,  O,  it  is  my  love! 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were? 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing ;  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses  ;  I  will  answer  it. 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks  : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  sjiheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  ej'es  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  ;  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  streani  so  bright 
That  birds  would  sing  and  tliink  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek! 


Jul.  Ay  me! 

RoM.  She  speaks : 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel!  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.    O    Romeo,    Romeo  !    wherefore    art    thou 
Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.     [Asidel  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak 
at  this? 

Jul.    'Tis  bvit  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy ; 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name! 
What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  woidd,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title.    Romeo  doff  thy  name 
And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee 
Take  all  myself. 
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Romeo  and  Juliet. 
(From  the  Drawing  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.  R.  A . ,  for  "  CasselV s  lUuetrated  Slia/:espeare. 
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Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  woi-d  : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptized  ; 
Henceforth  I  nevei-'will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.    What  man  art  thou  that  thus  bescreeu'd  in. 
night 
So  stumblest  on  my  coun.sel? 

RoM.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  my.self. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.    My    ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  1  know  the  sound  : 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague"? 

Rom.    Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.    How    camest    thou    hither,    tell    me,    and 
wherefore'? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb. 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  mj'  kinsman  find  thee  here. 

Rom.     With  loves  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
Avails  ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out, 
And  what  love  can  do  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsman  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.    If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.    Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords:  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.    I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 
:    here. 

Rom.    I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from   their 
sight ; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here  : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.    By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this 
place? 

Bom.    By  love, who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire: 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wei't  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adA'enture  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.    Thou  know'st  the  mask  of   night  is  on  my 
face. 
Else  wovdd  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  \\axi-  spoke  :  but  farewell  compliment! 
Dost  thou  love  me?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  'Ay,' 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Thou  mayst  prove  false  ;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.    O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse  and  say  thee  naj'. 
So  thou  wilt  woo  ;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond. 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  chink  my  'havior  light : 


But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true- 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  hixve  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  o-\-erhoard'st  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  true  love's  passion;  therefore  pardon  me. 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love. 
Which  the  dai'k  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.    Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops — 

Jul.    O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.    What  shall  I  swear  by? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self. 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love — 

Jul.    Well,  do  not  swear  ;  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  Avhich  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say 'It  lightens.'     Sweet,  good-night! 
This  bud  of  love  by  summer's  riiJening  bi-cath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good-night,  good-night!  as  sweet  repose  and  I'est 
Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast! 

Rom.    O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

Jul.    What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.    The  exchange  of   thy  love's  faithful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.    I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request 
it; 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.    Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it?  for  Avhat  pur- 
pose, love? 

Jul.    But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have  : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[A^urse  calls  within. 
I  hear  some  noise  within  ;  dear  love,  adieu! 
Anon,  good  nurse!  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stixy  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.         [Exit,  above. 

Rom.     O  blessed,  blessed  night!  I  am  afeared. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial. 
Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

Jux.    Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and    good-night 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
AVhere  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  riti^  ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

Nurse.     [Within]  Madam! 

Jul.    'I  come,  anon. — But  if  thoumcan'st  nol  well. 


^  **^'H 


"FAK]i-ni:LL,  Takeweli.!    One  Kjss,  and  I'll  Dkscend." 
(From  the  Original  Draioing  by  Frank  Vickscc,  A.  H,  A.) 
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1  (III  licHdi^cli  l,liii(i—  Bolidvo  mo,  lovo,  itwas  thn  ni(^litiriKaln. 

NiiKHK.     [Wilhiu]  Mii(l:uMl  RoM,    It  was  tho  lark,  tlio  honild  (if  IJk^  iikh-ii, 

•Ivi..                                         Uy  iuid  liyd,  [  coiiio  ; —  No  iiifjhliiigalii  ;  li^olc,  lovd,  •wliat  oiivioux  sU'uaka 

'I'd  cease  I  liy  Hiiil,,  m.ikI  Iciivii  nut  Id  my  i^ricl'  ;  ]-)()  lacd  I.Iki  Ht:\rnv\i\g  cldiid.s  ill  yoiiilcr  (iasl. ; 

'I'd  iiMiii'dvv  will  I  N(!ii(l.  NifjiiV'.s  candloH  aro  biii'iil,  (iiil;,  and  jodiind  day 

H"^i-                                So  llii-i\(i  iny  soul —    ''  Sl.andH  l,i|)l-(Hi  on  tlui  iiii.sl-y  iiinuiil-aiii  l.(i|in. 

.Iiii,.     A  UidiiHiiiid  l.iriicH  fT'ddd-riiijliM   [ISxU   above.       1  mI;  l)(!<j;(iiui  and  livd,  oi' HJay  and  did. 

UoM.     A  UidiiMaiid   l.iincM  lint  wocsc',  l,d  wantlhy  Jm,.    Yon  lii!;lit  is  not  (layli{,'ld.,  I  know  It,  I  : 

lis'il"  It  in  Momo  iiKili^or  that  tlio  hum  oxIiaUiH, 

Lovd  KO(!H   towai-d   linM!,    as   seliddllioyM   I'immi   llirjr  'I'd  lie,  to  tlidii  thiM  iii<,'lit  a  torclilK^ardr, 

l>')(dcH,  And  li(,Hittlic(i  (in  thy  way  lo  IVIaMUia  : 

Hut  l()V(i  from  loV(^  toward  Hchddl  with  lii'a\y  Iddks,  'riHiivvl'oni  wtay  y(it  ;  tlidii  MJ'st  not  Id  \h\  auwr.. 

\/tHinii(j.  HoM.    Ldtnu!  !»!  la'i'M,  let  nm  lir  put  to  (h^ath  : 

III'  ciili'v  .luMU'i',  dlrnvi'.,  I  am  contoiit,  ho  thdii  wilt  lia,\  i!  It  Hd. 

.liii,.     lliHt!  KdHKMi,  hiHtl  (),  I'oi-  a,  I'alcoiKir'M  \-()icd,  I'll  say  yon  gi'ay  in  not  tlio  indrriiriij;'H  oyd, 

'I'd  liii'd  this  taMMdl-ydiitld  liaidc  ajjain  I  "I'Ih  lint  tho  paJd  nilldx  of  (Jyntliia,'M  brow  ; 

IJondaKd  in  hoarsi^,  and  nniy  not  Hpcak  alond  ;  Nor  that  irt  not  tho  lark,  whosd  uoIch  do  boat 

ICIsd  woidd  J.  tdar  tho  cavo  whoro  Kclio  li(^s,  'I'hd  vanity  hdavdii  so  hi;?h  aJiovo  oiu'  iioaclH  : 

And  makd  Inn'  airy  ton;i;iiG  inoro  hoarso  than  mine,  I  havo  nun-o  oai'o  to  Htay  tlia,n  will  to  fro  ; 

Willi  r(!i)dtition  (if  my  Uoiiido'H  rniini'.  Oonn^  ddatli,  and  W(dcoind!    Jnlict  wIIIh  it  ho. 

l{oM.     It  iM  Miy  Hoiil  that  callH  upon  my  namo  ;  How  is't,  my  sonl?  hit'.s  talk  ;  it  is  not  day. 

How  Hilvdr-Hwcdt  Honnd  lovdr'.s'  tdUfjiKiH  by  iiiKlit,  Jl'l,.     It  is,  it  is  ;  liio  h(Mi(!(\  b(!;;ond,  away! 

Liko  softdst  mnsiir  to  .ittdmliiif,'  (^ars!  It  is  thd  lark  that  sinj^s  so  ont  of  tiling 

Jul.    lionidol  Sirainini;  harnh  disc.oi'cls  ajid  unpldasin;;;  sharps. 

HoM.                   My  dear':'  Sonut  say  thd  lark  nnik(ts  hwik^I.  division  ; 

Jul.                                    At  wha.t  d'cldck  Id-Midrrow  This  ihith  luit  so,  for  slid  dividctli  us  : 

Shall  I  Hdnd  to  thcdV  .Sumk^  say  \\w  lark  and  hia-thcd  toad  chaiif^d  (lyoH  ; 

KoM.                       Atlhdl ■dt  nine.  ( ),  Mdw  I  would  th(\y  had  (than;,'iMl  voicc^s,  Iddl 

•'i  I,.     I  will  iidt  fail  :  'lis  Iwriiiy  yi-irs  till   Ihcn.  Si  arc  arm  from  arm  tli.'it  VdiriMlol  h  ns  a^lTray, 

I  havdf(n-Kot  why  I  did  call  thcd  I'lack.  Ilniil  in<;- thee  \\nwn  with  hnnl's-np  to  the  day. 

IloM.     lict  nid  stand  hero  till  thon  i-cimcirilM'i'  it.  O,  imw  bcfj.uKt  ;  UKird  \\%\\\.  aaid  li;;:),!,  il,  ^adws. 

Ji;i,.     I  shaJI  f(ir(^('t,  to  havd  thitdHlill  stand  thord,  KoM.     IVIord  li^ht  and  li({ht  ;  murd  dai-k  and  dark 

Iti'u d)criii;j;  how  1  lovo  thy  (company.  onr  wucs! 

l{.(i,M.     And  I'll  Htill  stay,  to  liav(i  thdo. still   f()rK(tt,  a;,,/,./-  Nnrs(%  U)  llu:  rhamUvr. 

KdiWittinKaiiy  olhdi'lidnid  lint  Ihis.  Niiitsi!.    Madam! 

Jul,.    'Tis  almost  nidiaiin;,';    I   wonid    lia\'d  iJiim!  Jm,.    Nurs(!? 

W'""'  ■  Nliltsn.     Ydiii'  lady    mollKa-   is    cdrnint,'    '"    .your 

And  .\i't  HO  furthdr  tlnin  a,  wanton's  bird  :  chambdr  ; 

Wild  Ids  IMK.pa  lillld  rnnn  her  li.and,  TlnMlay  is  lirdl<d  ;  be  warv,  hiciU  abdiit.              |  Kx.U. 

Likdajiddrprisdncrin  his  twisted  Kyv(.H,  ,|,,,^  '  'pi,,.,,    wii„|,,w,  le'l.  day  in,  a.nd  h^t  lifo  (int. 

And  wilh  n,siik  Ihivad  plneksit  ba(dca;,'ain,  k,,m.     Karewi^ll,   farewell!    oiidki.ss,    and   I'll  d(^- 

.Sd  Idviiifr-jeaJons  df  his  liberty.  seend.                                                  I  //c  iioclh  dmmi. 

K(.M.     1  wonld  I  were  thy  bird.  ,),,,„     Ar|,  |,hon  fr,ind  soV  love,  lord,   a-y,    linsba.nd, 

•Iiii..                                                   Hwc^'t,  so  wduld  I  :  friend! 

Yet  I  should  kill  II wilh  nuich  chdrishinH'.  |  „,nst  hea,r  from  th(«i  ovory  day  in  tlui  hour, 

(idod-nlKht,  Kddd  ni,;hl!  partinfris  Hnch  swdot  ,sdr-  for  a  iniiinb!  thoro  annually  days  ; 

''"^^'  (),  by  tliis  ddiint  I  shall  be  miieh  in  years 

'I'h.at  I  slnill  say  Kddd-iiie:lit  till  it  b, n-dw.  I,;,.,,  1  w^xm  behold  my  lldmeo! 

\l<:xit    ahov,'.  KoM.     Farewell  I 

UoM.     SliM'p  dwell  npon  Ihine   eyes,  peace   in    thy  I  will  omit  lid  (ippcM-tiiliity 

'"''''^''^' !  That ,y  donvey  my  y;riMitinc;-s,  ldv(\  Id  thee. 

Would  I  werd  n.\vv.\>  and  pdac(^  so  swi^et  to  rest!  ,(„i,.     O,  think'st  thon  we  shall   (^ver  meet  a(,rain? 

ilcnee  Willi  to  my  ghostly  father's  d(dl,  Kom.     I  donbt  it  not  :    aaid  all    Ihese    woes  shall 

His  help  to  oravd,  and  my  dear  hap  to  t(dl.        |  ICxU.  serve 

S(;icNic  V.     CapulU^s  orchard.  """'■  «wd..t  disoourHdH  iu  ""'■  l.im'>.l<«  «"niG. 

,,  ,     „                   ,  Jul,.    (),  (lod,  I  havo  an  ill-divmiiipr  hohU 

hnlcr  lloMico  and  Juliht,  above,  al  Ike  window.  Mi^lhinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  Ixslow, 

Jul.     Wilt  thou  lid  gone?  it  is  not  yet  luiar  day;  As  oim  dead  in  the  bdllom  df  a  Idiiib  : 

It  was  thd  ni;j;htin-!;ah\  and  nut  thd  lark,  Kitlier  my  (vvosi^'ht  fails,  or  Ihou  look'st  paid, 

■riiat  |)idrc(Hl  Ihofdiirfnl  hollow  of  Ihiiid  cnr:  Hum.     And   lriistiii(\  love,  in  my  cyd  so  do  you  : 

Nightly  she  Hings  oil  you  pomogranate-tnK^  ;  Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  lihidd.     Adieu,  adiini!   [Exit. 
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S,    I.ODIC    VOUK   I.\SI  !      Ai:    I     .    I    M.I.    1  HIJR  L/.BT  ICMimACIO  I  ' 

{From  the  Original  Drawinu  b/;  I'rauk  JJiclesce,  A.  It.  A.) 


ScENK  III.     A  churchyard ;  in  it  a  lomb  licionr/inr/ 
lo  the  Capuleis. 

Enter  Pa  rtis,  and  his  Pago  bearing  flowers  and 
a  Torch. 

Pau.     Give  mo  thy  torch,  boy  ;  henco,  iiml  staiiil 
aloof ; 
Yot  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  clo.se  to  the  hollow  grouiul ; 
So  .sliall  no  foot  upon  tlio  cliurchyard  tread, 
Being  loo.se,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves. 
But  thou  Shalt  hear  it :  whistk;  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approacli. 
Give  me  those  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thcc,  go. 

Page.     \_Aside'\  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard  ;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Retires. 
Par.    Sweet  flowei-,  with  flowers  tliy  In-idal  bed  I 
strew, — 
()  woe!  tliy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones  ; — 


Wliicli  witli  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew. 

Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans  : 
The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep 
Nightly  shall  bo  to  sti'(!w  thy  gi-avo  and  weep. 

[  Th,c  Pago  'whistles. 
The  boy  giv(^s  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wand(!rs  this  way  to-night, 
'J'o  cross  my  oltscjcpiios  and  true  love's  rite? 
What,  with  a  torch!  mullli^  me,  night,  awhile.    ■ 

yilntires. 

Enter  Romeo  and  BAi/niASAit,  with  a   torch,   mat- 
tock, etc. 
Roivr.     Give  mo  that  matto('k  and   the   wreMchirig 
ii-on. 
Hold,  take  tliis  letter  ;  early  in  the;  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the;  light :  upon  thy  life,  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  see'st,  si  and  all  aloof. 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  d(^scend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
Is  pai'lly  to  Ix'hold  my  lady's  face  ; 
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But  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 

In  dear  employment :  therefore  hence,  be  gone  : 

IBut  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint 

And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs  : 

'The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild, 

More  fierce  and  more  inexorable  far 

'Than  empty  tigers  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.    I  will  be  gone  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.    So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship.      Take 
thou  that  : 
.X<ive,  and  be  prosperous  :  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  [Aside]  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  here- 
about : 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.      [Retires. 

Rom.    Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death. 
Gorged  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food! 

[Opens  the  tomb. 

Par.    This  is  that  banish' d  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin,  with  which  grief, 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died  ; 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him. 

[  Conies  forward. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague ! 
Can  vengeance  be  pursued  further  than  death? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  ; 
Obey,  and  go  with  me  ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.    I  must  indeed  ;  and  therefore  came  I  hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ; 
Tly  hence,  and  leave  me  :  think  upon  these  gone  ; 
Let  them  affright  thee.    I  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Put  not  another  sin  upon  thy  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury  :    O,  be  gone! 
By  heaven,  1  love  thee  better  than  myself ; 
Eor  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself  : 
Stay  not,  be  gone  ;  live,  and  hereafter  say, 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.    I  do  defy  thy  conjurations, 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Rom.    Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  then  have  at  thee, 
boy!  [They  fight. 

Page.    O  Lord,  they  fight!     I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  [Exit. 

Par.    O,  I  am  slain!  [Falls.']  If  thou  be  merciful, 


Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom.    In  faith,  I  will.    Let  me  peruse  this  face. 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris! 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode?    I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet  : 
Said  he  not  so?  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so?  O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book! 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave  ; 
A  grave?  O,  no!  a  lantern,  slaughter' d  youth, 
For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beavity  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  tomb. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry!  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning?  O  my  love!  my  wife! 
Death,  that  hath  suok'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  : 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd  :  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  favor  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy? 
Forgive  me,  cousin!  Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous. 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  will  stay  with  thee  ; 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again  ;  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chamber-maids;  O,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh.  Eyes,  look  your  lastt 
Arms  take  your  last  embrace !  and,  lips,  O  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death! 
Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavory  guide! 
Thou,  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark! 
Here's  to  my  love!  [Drinks.]  O  true  apothecary! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.    Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die.  [Dies. 
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THE     EaLUEN    SUPPER, 

This  poera  is  founded  upon  a  story  in  Boceacio.  A  young  lover,  Julian,  wliose  cousin  and  foster-sister,  Camilla, 
iasbeen  wedded  to  his  friend  and  rival, Lionel,  endeavors  to  narrate  the  story  of  his  own  love  for  her,  and  the  strange 
sequel  of  it.  He  speaks  of  having  been  haunted  In  delirium  by  visions  and  the  sound  of  bells,  sometimes  tolling  for  a 
funeral, and  at  last  ringing  for  a  marriage;  but  he  breaks  away,  overcome,  as  he  approaches  the  Event,  and  a  witness 
4o  it  completes  the  tale. 


I E  flies  the  event ;  he 
leaves  the  event  to 
me  : 

Poor  Julian — how 
he  rush'cl  away: 
the  bells, 
Those  m  a  IT  i  age- 
bells,  echoing  in 
ear  and  heart — 
But  cast  a  parting 
glance    at    me, 
you  saAV, 
As  who  should  say 
"continue. "Well, 
he  had 

One  golden  hour — of  triumph  shall  I  say? 
.Solace  at  least — before  he  left  his  home. 

Would  you  had  seen  him  in  that  hour  of  his! 
He  moved  thro'  all  of  it  majestically — 
Restrain'd  himself  quite  to  the  close — but  now — 

Whether  they  were  his  lady's  marriage-bells, 
Or  prophets  of  them  in  his  fantasy, 
I  never  ask'd  :  but  Lionel  and  the  girl 
"Were  wedded,  and  our  Julian  came  again 
Back  to  his  mother's  house  among  the  pines, 
But  there,  their  gloom,  the  mountains  and  the  Bay, 
The  whole  land  weigh'd  him  down  as  Mtna.  does 
The  Giant  of  Mythology  :  he  would  go, 
Would  leave  the  land  forever,  and  had  gone 
Surely,  but  for  a  whisper,  "Go  not  yet," 
Some  warning,  and  divinely  as  it  seem'd 
By  that  which  follow'd — but  of  this  I  deem 
As  of  the  visions  that  he  told — the  event 
Glanced  back  upon  them  in  his  after  life. 
And  partly  made  them — tho'  he  knew  it  not. 

And  thus  he  stay'd  and  would  not  look  at  her — 
No  not  for  months  ;  but,  when  the  eleventh  moon 
After  their  marriage  lit  the  lover's  Bay, 
Heard  yet  once  more  the  tolling  bell,  and  said, 
"Would  you  could  toll  me  out  of  life,  but  found — 
All  softly  as  his  motlier  broke  it  to  him — 
A  crueller  reason  than  a  crazy  ear, 
For  that  low  knell  tolling  liis  lady  dead — 
Dead — and  had  lain  three  days  without  a  pulse  ; 
All  that  look'd  on  her  had  pronounced  her  dead. 
And  so  they  bore  her  (for  in  Julian's  land 
Tliey  never  nail  a  dumb  head  up  in  elm), 
Bore  her  free-faced  to  the  free  airs  of  heaven, 
And  laid  her  in  the  vault  of  her  own  kin. 


A^Tiat  did  he  then?  not  die  :  he  is  here  and  h.ale — 
Not  plunge  head-foremost   from   the    mountain 

there, 
And  leave  the  name  of  Lover's  Leap  :  not  he  : 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  the  whisper  now. 
Thought  that  he  knew  it.     "This,  I  stay'd  for  this; 

0  love,  I  have  not  seen  you  for  so  long. 
Now,  now,  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave, 

1  will  be  all  alone,  with  all  I  love, 

And  kiss  her  on  the  lips.    She  is  his  no  more  : 
Tlie  dead  retiirns  to  me,  and  I  go  down 
To  kiss  the  dead." 


The  fancy  stirr'd  him  so 
He  rose  and  went,  and  entering  the  dim  vault, 
And,  making  there  a  sudden  light  beheld 
All  round  about  him  that  wliich  all  will  be. 
The  light  was  but  a  flash,  and  went  again. 
Then  at  the  far  end  of  l;he  vault  he  saw 
His  lady  ■with  the  moonlight  on  her  face  ; 
Her  breast  as  in  a  shadow-prison,  bars 
Of  black  and  bands  of  silver,  which  the  moon 
Struck  from  an  open  grating  overhead 
High  in  the  wall,  and  all  the  rest  of  her 
Drown' din  the  gloom  and  horror  of  the  vault. 

"It  was  my  wish,"  he  said,  "to  pass,  to  sleep, 
To  rest,  to  be  with  her — till  the  great  day 
Peal'd  on  us  with  that  music  which  rights  all. 
And  raised  us  hand  in  hand."  And  kneeling  there 
Down  in  the  dreadful  dust  that  once  was  man. 
Dust,  as  he  said,  that  once  was  loving  hearts. 
Hearts  that  had  beat  with  such  a  love  as  mine — 
Not  such  as  mine,  no,  nor  for  such  as  her — 
He  softly  put  his  arm  about  her  neck 
And  kiss'd  her  more  than  once,  till  helpless  death 
And  silence  made  him  bold — nay,  but  I  wrong 

him, 
Hb  reverenced  his  dear  lady  even  in  death  ; 
But,  placing  his  true  hand  upon  her  heart, 
"O,    you    warm    heart,"   he  moau'd,    "not  even 

death 
Can  chill  you  all  at  once: "  then  starting,  thought 
His  dreams  had  come  again.     "Do  I  wake  or  sleep? 
Or  am  I  made  immortal,  or  my  love 
Mortal  once  more?  "    It  beat — the  heart — it  beat : 
Faint — but  it  beat — at  which  his  own  began 
To  pulse  with  such  a  vehemence  th;xt  it  drown'd 
The  feebler  motion  underneath  his  hand. 
But  when  at  last  his  doubts  were  satisfied, 
He  raised  her  softly  from  the  sepulchre. 
And,  wrapping  her  all  over  with  the  cloak 
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He  came  in,  and  now  striding  fast,  and  now 

Sitting  awliile  to  rest,  but  evermore 

Holding  his  golden  burthen  in  his  arms. 

So  bore  her  thro'  the  solitary  laud 

Back  to  the  mother's  house  where  she  was  born. 


There  the  good  mother's  kindly  ministering, 
With  half  a  night's  appliances,  reoall'd 
Her  fluttering  life  :  she  raised  an  eye  that  ask'd 
"Where?  "  till  the  things  familiar  to  her  youth 
Had  made  a  silent  answer  ;  then  she  spoke, 
"Here!  and  how  came  I  here? "  and  learning  it 
(They  told  her  somewhat  rashly  as  I  think) 
At  once  began  to  wander  and  to  wail, 
"Ay,  but  you  know  that  you  must  give  me  back  : 
Send!  bid  him  come  ;"  but  Lionel  was  away 
Stung  by  his  loss  had  vanish'd,  none  knew  where. 
"He  casts  me  out,"  she  wept,  "and  goes" — a  wail- 
That  seeming  something,  yet  was  nothing,  born 
Not  from  believing  mind,  but  shatter'd  nerve, 
Yet  haunting  Julian,  as  her  own  reproof 
At  some  precipitance  in  her  burial. 
Then,  when  her  own  true  spirit  had  return'd, 
"O  yes,  and  you,"  she  said,  "and  none  but  you. 
For  you  have  given  me  life  and  love  again, 
And  none  but  you  j'ourself  shall  tell  him  of  it. 
And  you  shall  give  me  back  when  he  returns." 
"Stay,  then  alittle,"  answer'd  Julian,  "here. 
And  keep  yourself,  none  knowing,  to  yourself  ; 
And  I  will  do  your  will.    I  may  not  stay, 
No,  not  an  hour  ;  but  send  me  notice  of  him 
When  he  returns,  and  then  will  I  return, 
And  I  will  make  a  solemn  offering  of  you 
To  him  you  love."     And  faintly  she  replied, 
"And  I  will  do  your  will,  and  none  shall  know." 

Not  know?  with  such  a  secret  to  be  known. 
But  all  their  house  was  old  and  loved  them  both, 
And  all  the  house  had  known  the  loves  of  both  : 
Had  died  almost  to  serve  them  anj-way, 
And  all  the  land  was  waste  and  solitary  : 
And  then  he  rode  away  ;  but  after  this, 
An  hour  or  two,  Camilla's  travail  came 
Upon  her,  and  that  day  a  boy  -was  born, 
Heir  of  his  face  and  land,  to  Lionel. 


And  thus  our  lonely  lover  rode  away, 
And  pausing  at  a  hostel  in  a  marsh. 
There  fever  seized  upon  him  :  myself  was  then 
Traveling    that    land,    and    meant    to    rest  an 

hour  ; 
And  sitting  doMi^n  to  such  a  base  repast, 
It  makes  me  angry  yet  to  speak  of  it — 
I  heard  a  groaning  overhead,  and  climb'd 
The  moulder'd  stairs  (for  everything  was  vile) 
And  in  a  loft,  with  none  to  wait  on  him. 
Found,  as  it  seem'd,  a  skeleton  alone, 
Eaving  of  dead  men's  dust  and  beating  hearts. 


A  dismal  hostel  in  a  dismal  land, 
A  flat  malarian  world  of  rccd  and  rush! 
But  there  from  fever  and  my  care  of  him 
Sprang  up  a  friendship  that  may  help  us  yet. 
For  while  wc  roam'd  along  the  dreary  coast. 
And  waited  for  her  message,  piece  by  piece 
I  learnt  the  drearier  story  of  his  life  ; 
And,  tho'  he  lov'd  and  honor'd  Lionel, 
Found  that  the  sudden  wail  his  lady  made 
Dwelt  in  his  fane^' ;  did  ho  know  her  worth,. 
Her  beauty  even?  should  he  not  be  taught, 
Ev'n  by  the  price  that  others  set  upon  it, 
The  value  of  that  jewel  he  had  to  guard? 

Suddenly  came  her  notice  and  we  past, 
I  with  our  lover  to  his  native  Bay. 

This  love  is  of  the  brain,  the  mind,  the  soul : 
That  makes  the  sequel  pure  ;  tho'  some  of  us 
Beginning  at  the  sequel  know  no  more. 
Not  such  am  I :  and  yet  I  say,  the  bird 
That  will  not  hear  my  call,  however  sweet, 
But  if  my  neighbor  whistle  answers  him— 
What  matter?  there  are  others  in  the  wood. 
Yet  when  I  saw  her  (and  I  thought  him  crazed, 
Tho'  not  with  such  a  crazincss  as  needs 
A  cell  and  keeper),  those  dark  eyes  of  hers — 
Oh!  such  dark  eyes!  and  not  her  eyes  alone. 
But  all  from  these  to  where  she  touch'd  on  earth. 
For  such  a  craziness  as  Julian's  seem'd 
No  less  than  one  divine  apology. 

So  sweetly  and  so  modestly  she  came 
To  greet  us,  her  young  hero  in  her  arms! 
"Kiss  him,"  she  said.     "Y'ou  gave  me  life  again. 
He,  but  for  you,  had  never  seen  it  once. 
His  other  father  youj    Kiss  him,  and  then 
Foi'give  him,  if  his  name  be  Julian  too." 

Talk  of  lost  hopes  and  broken  heart!  his  own 
Sent  such  a  flame  into  his  face,  I  knew 
Some  sudden  vivid  pleasure  hit  Trim  there. 

But  he  was  all  the  more  resolved  to  go. 

And  sent  at"  once  to  Lionel,  praying  him 

By  that  great  love  they  both  had  borne  the  dead, 

To  come  and  revel  for  one  hour  Avith  him 

Before  he  left  the  land  forevermore  ; 

And  then  to  friends — they  were  not  many — who 

lived 
Scatteriugly  about  that  lonely  land  of  his, 
And  bade  them  to  a  banqtiet  of  farewells. 

And  Julian  made  a  solemn  feast ;  I  never 
Sat  at  costlier  ;  for  all  round  his  hall 
From  column  on  to  column,  as  in  a  wood, 
Not  such  as  here — an  equatorial  one, 
Great  garlands  swung  and  blossom'd  ;    and  be-  • 
neath. 
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Heirlooms,  and  ancient  miracles  of  Art, 
Chalice  and  salver,  wines  that,  heaven    knows 
<  when, 

Had  siiok'd  the  fire  of  some  forgotten  sun, 

And  kept  it  thro'  a  hundred  years  of  gloom. 

Yet  glowing  in  a  heart  of  ruhy — cups 

Where  nymph  and  god  ran  ever  round  in  gold — 

Others  of  glass  as  costly — some  with  gems 

Movable  and  resetable  at  will, 

And  trebling  all  the  rest  in  value — ah,  heavens, 

Wliy  need  I  tell  you  all? — suffice  to  say 

That  whatsoever  such  a  house  as  his. 

And  his  was  old,  has  in  it  rare  or  fair 

Was  brought  before  the  guest ;    and  they,   the 

guests, 
Wonder' d  at  some  strange  light  in  Julian's  eyes 
(I  told  you  that  he  had  his  golden  hour) 
And  such  a  feast,  ill-suited  as  it  seem'd 
To  such  a  time,  to  Lionel's  loss  and  his. 
And  that  resolved  self-exile  from  a  land 
He  never  would  revisit,  such  a  feast 
So  rich,  so  strange,  and  stranger  ev'n  than  rich. 
But  rich  as  for  the  nuptials  of  a  king. 

And  stranger  yet,  at  one  end  of  the  hall 
Two  great  funeral  curtains,  looping  down, 
Parted  a  little  ere  they  met  the  floor, 
About  a  picture  of  his  lady,  taken 
Some  years  before,  and  falling  hid  the  frame. 
And  jusfabove  the  parting  was  a  lamp  : 
So  the  sweet  figure  folded  round  with  night 
Seem'd  stepping  out  of  darkness  with  a  smile. 

Well  then — our  solemn  feast — we  ate  and  drank. 
And  might — the  wines  being  of  such  nobleness — 
Have  jested  also,  but  for  Julian's  eyes, 
.And  something  weird  and  wild  about  it  all : 
What  was  it?  for  our  lover  seldom  spoke. 
Scarce  touch' d  the  meats  ;  but  ever  and  anon 
A  priceless  goblet  with  a  priceless  wine 
Arising,  show'd  he  drank  beyond  his  use  ; 
And  when  the  feast  was  near  an  end,  he  said  : 

"There  is  a  custom  in  the  Orient,  friends — 
I  read  of  it  in  Persia,  when  a  man 
Will  honor  those  who  feast  with  him,  he  brings 
And  shows  them  whatsoever  he  accounts 
Of  all  his  treasures  the  most  beautiful. 
Gold,  jewels,  arms,  whatever  it  may  be. 
This  custom — " 

Pausing  here  a  moment,  all 
The    guests  broke  in  upon    him   with    meeting 

hands 
And  cries  about  the  banquet — "Beautiful! 
Who  could  desire  more  beauty  at  a  feast?  " 

The  lover  answered,  "There  i.s  more  than  one 
Here  sitting  who  desires  it.    Laud  me  not 


Before  my  time,  but  hear  me  to  the  close. 

This  custom  stops  yet  further  when  tlie  guest 

Ls  lov'd  and  honor' d  to  the  uttermost. 

For  after  he  has  shown  him  gems  or  gold. 

He  brings  and  sets  before  him  in  rich  guise 

That  which  is  thriee  as  beautiful  as  these, 

The  beauty  that  is  dearest  to  his  heart — 

'O  my  heart's  lord,  would  I  could  show  you,'  he 

says. 
'Ev'n  my  heart  too.'     And  I  propose  to-night 
To  show  you  what  is  dearest  to  his  heart, 
And  my  heart  too. 

"But  solve  me  first  a  doubt. 
I  knew  a  man,  not  many  years  ago  ; 
He  had  a  faithful  servant,  one  who  loved 
His  master  more  than  all  on  earth  beside. 
He  falling  sick,  and  seeming  close  on  death. 
His  master  would  not  wait  until  he  died, 
But  bade  his  menials  bear  him  from  the  door. 
And  leave  him  in  the  public  way  to  die. 
I  knew  another,  not  so  long  ago. 
Who  found  the  dying  servant,  took  him  home, 
And  fed,  and  cherisli'd  him,  and  saved  his  life. 
I  ask  you  now,  should  this  first  master  claim 
His  service,  whom  does  it  belong  to?    Him 
Who  thrust  him  out,  or  him  who  saved  his  life? 

This  question,  so  flung  down  before  the  guests, 
And  balanced  either  way  by  each,  at  length 
When  some  were  doubtful  how  the  law  would 

hold, 
Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 
To  one  who  had  not  spoken,  Lionel. 

Fair  speech  was  his,  and  delicate  of  phrase. 
And  he  beginning  languidly — his  loss 
Weigh'd  on  him  yet — but  warming  as  he  went, 
Glanced  at  the  point  of  law,  to  pass  it  by, 
Affirming  that  as  long  as  either  lived, 
By  all  Ihe  laws  of  love  and  gratefulness, 
The  service  of  the  one  so  saved  was  due 
All  to  the  saver,  adding,  with  a  smile. 
The  first  for  many  weeks — a  semi-smile 
As  at  a  strong  conclusion, — "body  and  soul 
And  life  and  limbs,  all  his  to  work  his  will." 

Then  Julian  made  a  secret  sign  to  me 
To  bring  Camilla  down  before  them  all. 
And  ci'ossing  her  own  picture  as  she  came, 
And  looking  as  much  lovelier  as  herself 
Is  lovelier  than  all  others — on  her  head 
A  diamond  circlet,  and  from  under  this 
A  veil,  that  seem'd  no  more  than  gilded  air. 
Flying  by  each  fine  ear,  an  Eastern  gauze 
With  seeds  of  gold — so,  with  that  grace  of  hers, 
Slow-moving  as  a  wave  against  the  wind, 
That  flings  a  mist  behind  it  in  the  sun^ 
And  bearing  high  in  arms  the  mighty  babe. 
The  younger  Julian,  who  himself  was  erown'd 
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With  rosos,  nono  so  rosy  as  himsolf — 

Aucl  over  all  lior  babo  and  hor  tlie  jowels 

Of  many  generations  of  his  house 

Sijarkled  and  flash'd,  for  ho  had  decked  tlieni  out 

As  for  a  solemn  saoi'ilico  of  love — 

So  she  came  in  ; — I  am  long  in  tolling  it, 

I  never  yet  behold  a  thing  so  strange, 

Sad,  sweet,  and  strange  together — floated  in, — 

While  all  tho  guests  in  mute  amazement  rose, — 

And  slowly  pacing  to  tho  middle  hall. 

Before  the  board,  there  paused  and  stood,  her  breast 

Hard-heaving,  and  lior  eyes  npon  hor  feet, 

Not  daring  yet  to  glance  at  Lionel. 

But  him  she  carried,  him  nor  lights  nor  feast 

Dazed  or  amazed,  nor  eyes  of  men  ;  who  cared 

Only  to  use  his  own,  and  staring  wide 

And  hungering  for  the  gilt  and  jewell'd  world 

About  him,  look'd,  as  he  is  lilco  to  prove. 

When  Julian  goes,  tlie  lord  of  all  he  saw. 


"you 


r'd 


"My  guests,"   said    Julian 
now 
Ev'n  to  tho  uttermost ;  in  hor  behold, 
Of  all  my  treasm'os  the  mo.st  lieantiful. 
Of  all  tilings  upon  earth  the  dearest  to  me." 
Then  waving  us  a  sign  to  seat  ourselves, 
L(>d  his  dear  lady  to  a  chair  of  state. 
And  I,  by  Lionel  silting,  saw  his  faeo 
Fire,  and  dead  ashes  and  all  lire!  again 
Thrice  in  a  second,. felt  him  ti-c^mbic  too. 
And  heard  him  muttering,    "So  like,  so  like  ; 
She  never  had  a  sister.    I  k)icw  none. 
Some  cousin  of  his  and  hers— O  God,  so  like!" 
And  then  he  suddenly  ask'd  her  if  slie  were. 
She  shook,  and  east  her  eyes  down,  and  wa.s  dumb. 
And  then  some  other  question' d  if  she  came 
From  foreign  lands,  and  still  sho  did  not  speak. 
Another,  if  the  boy  were  hers  ;  but  she 
To  all  their  queries  answer'd  not  a  word, 
AVhieh  made  the  amazement  more,  till  one  of  them 
Said,  shuddering,  "Her  spectre!"    But  his  friend 
Replied,  in  half  a  whisper,  "Not  at  least 
Tho  speetro  that  will  speak  if  spoken  to. 
Terrible  pity,  if  one  so  beautiful 
Prove,  as  I  almost  dread  to  liud  her,  dumb!" 

But  Julian,  sitting  by  her,  answer'd  all : 
"Sho  is  but  dumb,  because  in  hor  you  see 
That  faithful  servant  whom  we  spoke  about. 


Obedient  to  her  second  master  no-w; 
Wlucli  will  not  last.    I  have  hero  to-night  a  guest 
So  bound  to  me  liy  common  love  and  loss — 
WliatI  shall  I  bind  him  more?  in  his  behalf. 
Shall  I  exceed  tho  Persians,  giving  him 
That  which  of  all  things  is  the  dearest  to.mc, 
Not  only  sliowing?  And  he  himself  pronounced 
That  my  rich  gift  is  wholly  mine  to  give. 

"Now  all  1)0  dumb,  ami  promise  all  of  you 
Not  1-0  break  in  on  what  I  say  by  word 
Or  whisper,  while  I  show  you  all  my  heart." 
Aud  then  began  tho  story  of  his  love 
As  here  to-day,  but  not  so  wordily —  ' 
The  passionate  moment  would  not  suffer  that — 
Past  thro'  liis  visions  to  tho  burial :  thence 
Down  to  this  last  strange  hour  in  his  own  liall : 
Aud  then  rose  up,  and  with  him  all  his  guests 
Once  more  as  by  enchantment ;  all  but  he, 
Lionel,  who  fain  had  risen,  but  fell  again, 
Aud  sat  as  if  in  chains— to  whom  he  said  : 

"Take  my  free  gift,  my  cousin,  for  your  wife  ; 
And  were  it  only  for  the  giver's  sake, 
Aud  tho'  sho  seems  so  liko  tho  ono  you  lost, 
Yet  cast  her  not  away  so  suddenly. 
Lest  tjjere  bo  nono  left  hero  to  bring  hor  back  : 
I  leave  this  land  forever."    Here  ho  ceased. 

Then  taking  his  dear  lady  by  one  hand, 
Aud  bearing  on  ono  arm  tho  noble  babe, 
He  slowly  brought  tliem  both  to  LioncL 
And  tliere  the  widower  husband  aud  dead  wife 
Kush'd  each  at  each  with  a  cry,  that  rather  seom'd 
For  some  new  death  than  for  a  life  renew'd  ; 
At  this  the  very  babe  began  to  wail ; 
At  oneo  they  turn'd,  and  caught  and  brought  him  ia 
To  their  chai'm'd  circle,  and,  half  killiug  him 
With  kisses,  round  him  closed  aud  claspt  again. 
But  Lionel,  when  at  last  he  freed  himself 
From  wife  and  child,  and  lifted  up  a  face  . 
All  over  glowing  with  tho  sun  of  life, 
And  love,  and  boundless  thauks— the  sight  of  this 
So  frighted  our  good  friend,  that  tui-niug  to  mo 
Aud  saying,  "It  is  over :  lot  us  go"— - 
Thero  were  our  horses  ready  at  the  doors— 
We  bade  them  no  farewell,  but  mounting  these 
He  past  forever  from  his  native  land  : 
Aud  1  with  him,  my  Jidian,  back  to  mine. 

A.  Tenny.s()n. 
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NE  day  the  God  of  fond  desire. 
On  mischief  bent,  to  Damon  said, 
"Why  not  disclose  your  tender  Are, 
Nor  own  it  to  the  lovely  maid? " 

The  shepherd  marked  his  trcachei-ous  art, 
Aud,  softly  sighing,  tlius  replied  : 


DF    FDNI]    DESIRE, 

"  'Tis  true  you  have  subdued  my  heart, 
But  shall  not  triumph  o'er  my  pride. 

"The  .slave,  in  private  only  bears 
Your  bondage,  who  his  lovo  conceals  ; 

But  when  his  passion  he  declares. 
You  drag  him  at  your  chariot-wheels." 

TiioJU'SON. 
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WHERE  the  full  Uoocl  of  Lothe  dai-ldy  rolled 
Bclwiieii  black-browod  and  sombro-visagcd 
walls, 
With  sinuous  \va,vo  and  sluggish-moving  tido 
And  niunnors  like  tlio  faint  and  woaiy  groans 
Of  souls  long  stricken  by  the  ])ain  of  hell, 
One,  eursed  by  all  the  Olympian  gods  at  once, 
Stood  neek-decp  in  the  stream,  yotcould  notdrink. 
Sometimes  he  raved  and  shook  the  rocks  around 
With  words  so  wild  that  Hades  shrank  in  awe. 
Anon  the  jnajesty  of  regal  thonght 
Arose  and  ruled  within  his  fevered  soul ; 
And  thus  he  spake  in  eommuno  with  himself  : 

"Yo  stars,  that  naked  in  yon  sea  of  blue 

Ploat  on  forever  through  harmonious  space. 

Lighting  tlie  dim  half  world  to  whieh  the  moon 

Shall  come  not  till  the  m'outh  bo  full  of  joy  ; 

Ye  winds,  that  sweep  the  ocean's  wrinkled  front, 

And  foiullo  it  t,o  musie  and  to  sleep, 

What  Iiope  hath  man  in  life  or  yet  in  death. 

If  nothing  slumbers  in  the  silent  grave 

That  shall  not  wake  again  to  strife  and  pain? 

Oh,  mauy-shadowed  dell  where  I  was  born, 

Hear  the  soft  murmur  of  the  silver  waves 

Of  tremulous  iEgcan,  where  the  stream 

Of  a  babbling  brook  rushed  down  the  grassy  slope 

And  shivered  into  spray  upon  the  strand, 

Hast  thou  forgot  me?    Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 

Is  hope  then  dead,  and  is  tliero  naught  in  all 

This  nether  world  but  hot  and  seething  thirst?" 


And  lol  there  came  a  faint  and  distant  strain 
Of  sweetest  music,  like  the  whispered  voiee 
Of  muted  strings,  rapt  to  their  highest  tones, 
Borne  up  on  broken  chords  of  throbbing  harps  ; 
And  a  dim,  strange  light,  like  an  unreal  dawn, 
Bi'oke  slow  across  his  vision.    Strong  it  grew 
Until  it  glowed  like  matin  skies  of  gold  ; 
And  a  sweet  perfume  stole  across  the  air. 
And  lulled  his  throbbing  senses  from  their  woe. 
Then  from  the  vista  of  supernal  light 
Grew  out  a  form  of  wondrous  loveliness. 
And  a  voice  spake  along  the  shadowy  gulf : 
"Lo  !  I  am  she  that  ruled  the  great  round  world 
Before  thou  wert  or  over  man  was  liorn 
Of  heaven's  eternal  lire  ;  sprung  from  the  foam 
Of  everlasting  seas,  and  marked  by  Zeus 
To  bo  alike  man's  misery  and  hope. 
Tantalus,  look  around  thee.    In  these  shades, 
Condemned  by  wrath  of  gods  and  curse  of  fate, 
Thou  lingerest  alone  'mid  dancing  waves, 
Cousumed  by  a  never-dyiug  thirst." 

"Oh,  speak  it  not,"  he  cried,  with  linsky  throat. 

"Nay,  hear  me  out,"  she  said  ;  I  bring  to  thee 
That  for  whieh  men  have  bled  and  nations  fallen.' 

A  wild  light  sprang  into  his  fevered  eye. 
And  high  above  his  head  he  tossed  his  hands  : 

"Great  gods,  that  dwell  in  far  Olympian  heights 
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'I'lii'oli  wllli  llin  wlilln  liniili  ol'  liliinK  N'lilnim'iii  {'orgti^ 

"Ynl.  UiliiK,  iih,  lliliik,"  wlmmilil,  "uf  swonliilnwli'i'n,  Ami,  imii'li  yon,  IliU  wlinll  iinvni',  nnvnrmnl  1 

(M'  rii,|ilni'oiiw  loiiyiiiy'rt  iiiiil  of  Ininiliift'  ili'niiiiin,  Hiil'  llii'oiiji'li  llm  MrnlnsN  nynlnn  of  Mm  yniirs 

Ainlil  Mm  IdiiKiinrnnM  filimloww  of  Min  wnml  j,  My  ilooiii  mIiiMI  follow  inn  wIMmiit  n-  pmiwo 

Wlmin  i,iinii|i.  f.ii\i  li  nnU  iiinjnwilnnlly  il'm  'I'IiIm  iloom  llnili  lliiKs4  llm  fiiliiii'n  wllli  llm  |mM|i, 

'I'll  liiMu'  on  lilfili  Mmli'  nmioiiy  uf  yrnnii,  for  Mnn,  my  niirun  Im  iloiililnil  In  Mill  wImo  i 

Wlmrnswt'nl'  Urn  wliuls  lirnivllm  oulllmlriiimn'ouM  I  look  lumk  from  MiU  fnllil  tomli  of  Joy 

nljiiis  Info  Mm  fnir,  HWnnt  iiiimI  of  nnrllily  IH'o, 

Amoiiu'  Mm  IrmnlillliH'  m'liliiilnM  of  llm  IniivnS,  'I'o  unn  frlnmls,  hrollinra,  slulnrs,  moMmr,  nil 

Ami  llm  iilr  U  Imiivy  wllli  Mm  snnnt  of  llownrx  \  iMImnllny;  wMli  oiilMlrtitnlmil  liiunU  iiiioii  Mm  Nhoi'oM 

Tlmrn,  MM  llioii  llnMl  linlf  niilrnimnil  liy  wlnnii,  Of  Mmxii  ilniir  wiitni'M  Miivti  wllli  kliw  oiii,"  Urnnnn, 

riU'oum  In  Minn     I,  linnnlU'iil  tin  llylit  Ami  Uniir  Imr  |nii'|iln  nryowlns  lU'nr  t 

Willi  imwNlomiln  lU'iiiin  mill  molMtmnl  nlliitii'lii^'lliM,  'To  Imnr  llm  nnlio  of  Mm  nlniifi'  of  nriiiM, 

'I'll  mIIiik  lliy  fiinn  wllli  kiMMnw  Isnnii  iiw  Urn,  'I'lm    liny,'   of  diHHU'H,    lltui    iliniulnroiiM    wlionk     ol' 
'I'o  nlii»|i  Mmn  In  Mmnn  fiilr  iiiul  roumlinl  iiriiiM,  MlilnliU, 

lllnin  llilw  lioMoni  wlilln  ii»  mil  roil  miow,  Ami  llmyrniil' bIioiiIw  of  \lnlory  llnilmnolo 

Uill  wiiriimr  lliiiii  ilniir  ( 'yiiriin'  Biiiiiiimrnnn  'I'lm  nvnrliiMlliiji'  «ktn»,  nml  lunln  Mm  Nliir.i 

'I'Imn  wliiill  I  nlrnln  riniml  wllli  yiiiiriiliiy,'  lo\  n  'I'o  Irnmliln  In  Mmlr  orlilU  1  iiiul  lo  kimw 


JiOVK-AKl'KC'l'lON. 


;.M!i 


'I'liiil,  lluwo  iu'(i  ])n,sl  — in-tivoi'iilily  y.iM, 

VVIillii  all  \\w  l'ului'(\  roiiolicM  mil.  iU  :innM 

To  fi'riipiilo  nii>  in  loii;i,'  (Miilinu'o  nl'  iniiii, 

()(  ii.j;'oii,y  (luii  MpiMM'h  I'diild  m^vcr  l.cll, 

lliul  1  II,  |.iiii;j;iiii  willilii  my  iiiniilh  l-o  nix^n.k, 

Ami  iiol,  I,IiIm  iM-iiMlvil,  nim)iililiiriii)i,'  liu'ii  ulroiim. 

'I'lm  iiiisl,,  Mm  (Iciiil,  ilo!ir  iiii.mIi,  tHii'iidM  wiimlei-iii^i;  liin'k 

'\\i  liM-lui-o  inc  willi  (InvuiiH  of  luiiip.v  (hiyM. 

'I'ho  riihin>,  Miiil.  m1ui.I1  iiovcr  mill,  rnllM  on, 

I'ImcIi  miiiiilo  orhi'il  iiilo  ii  ImrNtiiiK  lii'iir, 

lOiii'h  Imiir  liiHl.midiMl  (,ii  ii,  (.lirolil>iii;j;  .yciu-  - 

Tiiim  lull.  11  ilrop  in  Imll'rt  (il.oniil.y    - 

No  UiouH'lil.  Hint  iM  iiol,  (liirkiir  (.liii.ii  (lu.spn.ir. 

No  Impii  bill,  (.hull  (o-iiiorro\v'n  Hlrlckmi  womli 

Will  Ih'i'imI  a  Horrow  ji'l'i'iilnr  Uiiui  I,o-iIh.,v'.m  ; 

(hir.^tod  Im',\ il  mir.siiiH',  (lomimil  Ix'.vomI  liliifk  iIcmIIi, 

Aloiii'  ill  lliulo.M  willi  llii.'t  (Mullc.M.H  Uiir.sl.," 

Ill-  piiii.Mcil,  ,sorn  .MliMkmi  b.v  llm  .-tlonn  nl'  urinl'. 
Ami  lor  !i.  lill.lo.-ipiic.'  wii.m  .MJImil.  ;  Ihmi 
ll«  Miiid  : 

"ir  llioii  liiLsl.  como  lo  mo  in  l':iilli 
'I'o  pour  llir  liiilm  of  pily  on  m,v  .-joiiI, 
(ii\('  mo  oiii<  ilriiii)j;l\l.  of  will  or     only  oim  — 
'I'liii.!,  (.hi.s  (<|,m'nil,v  of  liillor  pain 
May  luniMO  a  iiKmicnl.  il.^  rt'lciillowM  lli^'lil.," 


'I'lio  world  Mlliuniv  Willi  Joy  loo  ..^roni  lo  he. 
"rwiLMdoim,  'Iwii..^  p!i.,sl..     llii  l.o.MMod  ii.Midn   llio    bowl, 
And  Inriiinii;  oiiro  ajvaiii  li'n  fovoroil  vyon 
Upon  |.|h>  ,";oddoMM,  Niiw  wliiil.  pain  bid'oro 
Ibid  hiibloii  i'roiii  lil.i  blind  ami  l.oi'l.iii'cd  Moiil    - 
'I'lia.l,  bnaiily  wlilcli  luut  nw'iiyod  Olympliin  )i;od,s. 
(iriof  {i'omi  a  niomonl.  from  lii.>i  Imlplo.sM  lifo, 
Lovo  oiiLorod  in,  and  lllll,^  lio  swil'lly  .^pako  : 

"Voiiii.M,  l'orn'i\o,  fin'^i'ivo.     1  know  llioo  no!,; 
Kor  (lioii  arl,  NonmlhiiiK  fi,'''''"'''!'  I'"'"  "■  Wn^l— 
A  woman  full  of  pily  ii.ml  of  lo\o. 
Hoar  nii>,  mwooI,  (;'oildoM.s,  boar  iim  mico  for  all  : 
I  lo\('  Ihon     doMt,  Umu  wmidorV     YoM,  I  lovo, 
'rium  caiiio.Ml.  bi>ro  wilb  pa.^.sion  in  Iby  lioarl. ; 
■I'hy  liro  Iki,4  loiirliod  mo,  and  now   I  am  lliiiio." 

Bill.  Vmin.^i  ro,4o  a.ml  .si)';lioil  a(i;ii.in  llial.  ,si(j;li 
'I'lial,  Moiindod  liko  llio  pa.rlln«  broalli  of  lil'o, 
Ami  .Miiiib'd  a.  .Minilo.so  full  of  biddoii  b'aiN 
'I'lial.  TanlilblM  wa.M  Mlriokon.     'I'boii  bo  cried  ; 

"Swool  Voiin.^i,  .Mlill  lliy  pily  now  1  ora.vo. 
All,  lra.vo  mo  mil.  aboio  in  .mIkIiI.Io.s.m  n'loom. 
My  imiNo  l.lm  soror  for  llial.  ono  .nwooI,  ilraii;''lil. 
My  .soul  Mm  darkor  bir  ono  j.vloam  of  bopo," 


"riioii  A'onii.M  .Mi;j,liod  a  loii,",'aiid  (piiM'iiiii' si;',li 
Tbal.  .shook  hrr  round,  wbilo  bnM,.iii  lik.'  Ilio  sn, 
Itlowii  b.v  Ibo  norllicrn  wind,  and  Ibon  ,slio  .said 


'riion  \'oiiii,i  ,Mi;';licMl  onoo  iiioro,  and  Iromnlon.i, 
Willi  on,.  I'air  arm  .sol'l.  wbiloiiim;  lliroii,<';li  IIm'  ilarl 
Sbo  Mpoko  in  aor.ml.s  .Ma.dd(-r  Mian  hi.s  own  ; 


"So  boil,     Ono  piiro  draujvlil   .shall.   Ilioii    now    liaM 
Of  walrr.Mwool.  ii.s  from  ( 'a.sla.lia.'.M  .Mpriii;;'," 

Afar  from  oiil.  Mm  (huik  and  nIIoiiI  jilomii 
"I'horo  f^i'ow  (bo  form  of  ono  who  boro  an  urn. 
Ilofi'lidod  lo  ImrHido  and  ]>laood  il,  l.horo, 
And  va.ni.Mliod.     Vonii.s  liflod  liij;'li  Iho  bowl. 
Ami  .sl.rol.cbin;;'  il.  lo  'ra.iilalii.M,  .Ma.id  : 

"Drink," 

"rin'ii  for  a  monionl,  a.s  lii^  ipialVrd  Iho  oiip, 
'riio.Moiiml.M  of  IladoMdiod  ii|)oii  bl.M  oar, 
■j'bo  world  and  Td'o  lay  oaplivo  M.I.  hi.s  b^ol 
l/d'o  Ihrobbiii,";  w  illi  Iho  piilso  11  know  in  .voiilli. 


"Nay,  lo\ii  shall  livo  wimi'o  nolhiii;;' olso  can  bo. 
No  nioanor  waiiti  can  (arry  in  llm  .soiil 
When  lo\o  proclaini.s  liimsull'  Mm  ;A'od  of  all; 
l,o\  c's  monarchy  is  ab.soliilc,  bis  sway 
'rriuiiiplia.nl.  ii.s  Mm  kiii}rdom  of  Mm  ,siin, 
I^'arowoll,  Mum  hadsl,  I. by  choice,  Ihon  liasl.  I  by  way, 
l/o\  0  liiifi'crs  mil.  for  him  wlio  clasps  il.  mil, 
Whoii  lir.sl,  Mm  bo.som  Mirobs  wilh  Mial.  dear  Ihrill 
'riiiil.  speaks  Mm  lan'I'ool,  sympal.by  of  .(.wo 
'Thai  all  Iho  };'()ds  liavo  willed  nIiiiII  bo  lis  ono, 
'I'hero  is  no  room  in  all  Iho  bin',  i-onml  world 
l'\ir  nnj;lil.  lo  bo  Mial.  is  as  f;'real.  as  lo\(' ; 
l''or  hue, shall  li\e  where  iioMiiii'j;  cl.so  can  be. 
'I'hoii  had.sl.  Iliv  choice.      Now,  'I'anlaliis,  Tarowoll." 
W,  .).  llUNlXOHMON. 
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R   MODERN    SAFPHD. 


I  HEY  are  gone — all  is  still!    Foolish,  heart,  dost 
thou  quiver? 
Nothing  stirs  on  the  lawn  hut  the  quick  lilac-shade. 
Far  up  shines  the  house,  and  beneath  flows    the 
river : 
Here  lean,  my  head,  on  this  cold  balustrade! 

Ere  he  come, — ere  the  boat  by  the  shining  branclied 
border 
Of   darlv  elms  shoot  round,  dropping  down  the 
proud  stream, — 
Let  me  pause,  let  me  strive,  in  myself  make  some 
order, 
Ere  their  boat-music  sound,  ere  their  broidered 
flags  gleam. 

Last  night  we  stood  earnestly  talking  together  : 
She  entered — that  moment  his  eyes  turned  from 
me! 
Fastened  on  her  dark  hair,  and  her  wreatli  of  white 
heatlier. 
As  yesterday  was,  so  to-morrow  will  be.  . 

Their  love,  let  me  know,  must  grow  strong  and  yet 
stronger, 
Their  passion  burn  more,  ere  it  ceases  to  burn. 
They  must  love — while  they  must!  but  tlie  hearts 
that  love  longer 
Are    rare — ah!    most  loves  but  flow    once,    and 
return. 

I  shall  suffer— but  they  will  outlive  their  affection  ; 
I  shall  weep — but  their  love  will  be  cooling  ;  and 
he. 


As  he  drifts  to  fatigue,  discontent  and  dejection, 
Will   be    brought,   thou  poor  heart,   how  much 
nearer  to  thee! 


For  cold  is  his  eye  to  mere  beauty,  who,  breaking 
The  strong  band  which  passion  around  him  hath 
furled. 

Disenchanted  by  habit,  and  newly  awaking. 
Looks  languidly  round  on  a  gloom-buried  world. 


Through  that  gloom  he  will  see  but  a  shadow  ap- 
pearing. 
Perceive  but  a  voice  as  I  come  to  his  side  •, 
— But  deeper  their  voice  grows,  and  nobler  their 
bearing. 
Whose  youth  in  tlie  fires  of  anguish  had  died. 


So,  to  wait!  But  what  notes  down  the  wind,  hark! 
are  driving? 

'Tis  he!  'tis  their  flag,  shootingroundby  the  trees! 
—Let  my  turn,  if  it  will  come,  be  swift  in  arriving! 

Ah!  hope  cannot  long  lighten  torments  like  these. 


Hast  thou  yet  dealt  him,  O  life,  thy  full  measure? 

World,  have  thy  children  yet  bowed  at  his  knee? 
Hast  thou  with  myrtle-leaf  crowned  him,  O  j^leas- 
ure? 
—Crown,  crown  him  quickly,  and  leave  him  for 
me. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


TD    HER    I    LDTE, 


I  e'] 


ELL  me,  thou  soul  of  her  I  love, 
Ah!  tell  me,  whither  art  thou  fled ; 
To  what  delightful  world  above. 
Appointed  for  the  happy  dead? 

Or  dost  thou,  free,  at  pleasure,  roam 
And  sometimes  share  thy  lover's  woe 

Where,  void  of  thee,  his  cheerless  home 
Can  now,  alas!  no  comfort  know  : 


Oh!  if  thou  hoverest  round  my  walk, 
While,  under  every  well-known  tree, 

I  to  thy  fancied  shadow  talk. 
And  every  tear  is  full  of  thee  ; 

Should  then  the  weary  eye  of  grief. 
Beside  some  sympathetic  stream. 

In  slumber  find  a  short  relief. 
Or  visit  thou  my  soothing  dream ! 

TlIOJIPSOK. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


SAPPHICS, 


ALL  the  night  sleep  came  not  upon  my  eyelids, 
^    ■  Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  nor  unclosed  a 
feather, 
Yet  with  lips  shut  close  and  with  eyes  of  iron 
Stood  and  beheld  me. 

Then  to  me  so  lying  awake  a  vision 
Came  without  sleep  over  the  seas  and  touched  me. 
Softly  touched  mine  eyelids  and  lips  ;  and  I  too, 
Full  of  the  vision. 

Saw  the  white  implacable  Aphrodite, 
Saw  the  hair  unbound  and  the  feet  unsandaled 
Shine  as  fire  of  sunset  on  western  waters  ; 
Saw  the  reluctant 

Feet,  the  straining  plumes  of  the  doves  that  drew 

her. 
Looking  always,  looking  with  necks  reverted. 
Back  to  Lesbos,  back  to  the  hills-whereunder 
Shoue  Mitylene  ; 

Heard  the  flying  feet  of  the  Loves  behind  her 
Make  a  sudden  thunder  upon  the  waters. 
As  the  thunder  flung  from  the  strong  unclosing 
Wings  of  a  great  wind. 

So  the  goddess  fled  from  her  place,  with  awful 
Sound  of  feet  and  thunder  of  wings  around  her  ; 
While  behind  a  clamor  of  singing  women 
Severed  the  twilight. 

Ah,  the  singing,  ah,  the  delight,  the  passion! 
All  the  Loves  wept,  listening  ;  sick  with  anguish,  . 
Stood  the  crowned  nine  Muses  about  Apollo  ; 
Fear  was  upon  them. 

While  the  tenth  sang  wonderful  things  they  knew 

not. 
Ah,  the  tenth,  the  Lesbian!  the  nine  were  silent, 
None  endured  the  sound  of  her  song  for  weeping  ; 
Laurel  by  laurel, 

Faded  all  their  crowns  ;  but  about  her  forehead, 
Round  her  woven  tresses  and  ashen  temples 
White  as  dead  snow,  paler  than  grass  in  summer, 
Ravaged  with  kisses. 

Shone  a  light  of  fire  as  a  crown  forever. 
Yea,  almost  the  implacable  Aphrodite 
Paused,  and  almost   wept ;    such  a  song  was  that 
song. 
Yea,  by  her  name,  too. 

Called  her,  saying,  "Turn  to  me,  O  my  Sappho! " 
Yet  she  turned  her  face  from  the  Love's,  she  saw 
not 


Tears  for  laughter  darken  immortal  eyelids. 
Heard  not  about  her 


Fearful  fitful  wings  of  the  doves  departing. 
Saw  not  how  the  bosom  of  Aphrodite 
Shook  with  weeping,  saw  not  her  shaken  raiment, 
Saw  not  her  hands  wrung  ; 

Saw  the  Lesbians  kissing  across  their  smitten  . 
Lutes  with  lips  more  sweet  than  the  sound  of  lute- 
strings. 
Mouth  to  mouth  and  hand  upon  hand,  her  chosen, 
Fairer  than  all  men  -, 

Only  saw  the  beautiful  lips  and  fingers. 
Full  of  songs  and  kisses  and  little  whisj)ers. 
Full  of  music  ;  only  beheld  among  them 
Soar,  as  a  bird  soars 

Newly  fledged,  her  visable  song,  a  marvel. 
Made  of  perfect  sound  and  exceeding  passion, 
Sweetly  shapen,  terrible,  full  of  thunders. 
Clothed  with  the  wind's  wings. 

Then  rejoyced  she,  laughing  with  love,   and  scat- 
tered 
Roses,  awful  roses  of  holy  blossom  ; 
Then  the  Loves  thronged  sadly  with  hidden  faces 
Round  Aphrodite, 

Then  the  Muses,  stricken  at  heart,  were  silent ; 
Yea,  the  gods  waxed  pale  ;   such  a  song  was  that 

song. 
All  reluctant,  all  with  a  fresh  repulsion. 
Fled  from  before  her. 

All  withdrew  long.since,  and  the  land  was  barren. 
Full  of  fruitless  women  and  music  only. 
Now,  perchance,  when  winds  are  assuaged  at  sun- 
set, 
Lulled  at  the  dewfall, 

By  the  gray  sea-side,  rinassuaged,  unheard  of, 
Unbeloved,  unseen  in  the  ebb  of  twilight. 
Ghosts  of  outcast  women  return  lamenting. 
Purged  not  in  Lethe, 

Clothed  about  with  flame  and  with  tears,  and  sing- 
ing 
Songs  that  move  the  heart  of  the  shaken  heaven , 
Songs  that  break  the  heart  of  the  earth  with  pity, 
Hearing,  to  hear  them. 

A.    C.    SvriNEBURNE. 


L0\'T;— AFFECTION 

SAPPHD    TD    PHADN, 


TRAN.SLATEI)   FK(JJI   OVID. 


SAY,  lovely  youth,  that  dost  my  heart  command. 
Can  Phaon's  eyes  forget  his  Sappho's  hand? 
Must  then  her  name  the  wretched  writer  prove, 
To  thy  remembrance  lost,  as  to  thy  love? 
Ask  not  the  cause  that  I  new  numbers  choose. 
The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lyric  muse  ; 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow. 
And  tuned  my  lieart  to  elegies  of  woe. 
I  burn,  I  burn,  as  when  through  ripen'd  corn 
By  driving  winds  the  spreading  flames  are  borne! 
Phaon  to  ^Etna's  scorching  fields  retires, 
"While  I  consume  with  more  than  .^itna's  flres! 
No  more  my  soul  a  charm  in  music  finds  ; 
Music  has  charms  alone  for  peaceful  minds. 
Soft  scenes  of  solitude  no  more  can  please, 
1/Ove  enters  there,  and  I'm  my  own  disease. 
All  other  loves  are  lost  in  only  thine, 
Ah,  youth,  ungratefxil  to  a  flame  like  mine! 
Whom  would  not  all  those  blooming  charms  sur- 
prise. 
Those  heavenly  locks,  and  dear  deluding  eyes? 
The  harp  and  bow  would  you  like  Phoebus  bear, 
A  brighter  Phoebus  Phaon  might  appear  ; 
"Would  j'OU  with  ivy  wreath  your  flowing  hair, 
HSot  Bacchus'  self  with  Phaon  could  compare  ; 
Yet  Phoebus  loved,  and  Bacchus  felt  the  flame, 
One  Daphne  warm'd,  and  one  the  Cretan  dame  ; 
]!^ymphs  that  in  verse  no  more  could  rival  me, 
Than  even  those  gods  contend  in  charms  with  thee. 
The  Muses  teach  me  all  their  softest  lays, 
And  the  wide  woi'ld  resounds  with  Sappho's  praise. 
Though  great  Alcasus  more  sublimely  sings, 
And  strikes  with  bolder  rage  the  sounding  strings, 
mo  less  renown  attends  the  moving  lyre, 
"Which  Venus  tunes,  and  all  her  loves  inspire  ; 
To  me  what  nature  has  in  charms  denied. 
Is  well  by  wit's  more  lasting  flames  supplied. 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends. 
Brown  as  I  am,  an  Ethiopian  dame 
Inspii'cd  young  Perseus  with  a  generous  flame  ; 
Turtles  and  doves  of  different  hues  unite. 
And  glossy  jet  is  paired  with  shining  white. 
If  to  no  charms  thou  wilt  thy  heart  resign, 
But  such  as  merit,  such  as  equal  thine  ; 
By  none,  alas!  by  none  thou  can'st  be  moved  ; 
Phaon  alone  by  Phaon  must  be  loved! 
Yet  once  thy  Sappho  could  thy  cares  employ. 
Once  in  her  arms  you  centred  all  your  joy  : 
No  time  the  dear  remembrance  can  remove, 
For  oh!  how  vast  a  memory  has  love! 
My  music,  then,  you  could  forever  hear. 
And  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear. 
You  stopp'd  with  kisses  my  enchanting  tongue. 
And  found  my  kisses  sweeter  than  my  song. 


The  fair  Sicilians  now  thy  soul  inflame  ; 
Why  was  I  born,  ye  gods,  a  Lesbian  dame? 
But  ah!  beware  Sicilian  nymphs!  nor  boast 
That  wandering  heart  which  I  so  lately  lost ; 
Nor  be  with  all  those  tempting  words  abused, 
Those  tempting  words  were  all  to  Sappho  used. 
And  you  that  rule  Sicilia's  happy  plains. 
Have  pity,  Venus,  on  your  poet's  pains! 
Shall  fortune  still  in  one  sad  tenor  run, 
And  still  increase  the  woes  so  soon  begun? 
Inured  to  sorrow  from  my  tender  years, 
My  parent's  ashes  drank  my  early  tears  ; 
An  infant  daughter  late  my  griefs  increased, 
And  all  a  mother's  cares  distract  my  breast. 
Alas!  what  more  could  fate  itself  impose. 
But  thee,  the  last  and  greatest  of  my  woes? 
No  more  my  robes  in  waving  purple  flow, 
Nor  on  my  hand  the  sparkling  diamonds  glow  ; 
No  more  my  locks,  in  ringlets  curl'd,  diffuse 
The  costly  sweetness  of  Arabian  dews. 
For  braids  of  gold  the  varied  tresses  bind, 
That  fly  disorder'd  with  the  wanton  wind  : 
For  whom  should  Sappho  use  such  arts  as  these? 
He's  gone,  whom  only  she  desired  to  please! 
Cupid's  light  darts  my  tender  bosom  move, 
Still  is  there  cause  for  Sappho  still  to  love  : 
So  from  my  birth  the  Sisters  flx'd  my  doom, 
And  gave  to  Venus  all  my  life  to  come  ; 
Or,  while  my  muse  in  melting  notes  complains. 
My  yielding  heart  keeps  measure  to  my  strains. 
By  charms  like  thine  which  all  my  soul  have  won, 
Who  might  not — ah!  who  could  not  be  undone? 
For  those  Aurora  Cephalus  might  scorn, 
And  with  fresh  blushes  paint  the  conscious  morn. 
For  those  might  Cynthia  lengthen  Phaon's  sleep. 
And  bid  Endymion  nightly  tend  his  sheep. 
Venus  for  those  had  rapt  thee  to  the  skies, 
But  Mars  on  thee  might  look  with  Venus'  eyes. 
See,  while  I  write,  my  words  are  lost  in  tears! 
The  less  my  sense,  the  more  my  love  appears. 
Sure  'twas  not  much  to  bid  one  kind  adieu, 
(At  least  to  feign  was  never  hard  to  you  ;) 
Farewell,  my  Lesbian  love,  you  might  have  said  ; 
Or  coldly  thus.  Farewell,  O  Lesbian  maid  : 
No  tear  did  you,  no  parting  kiss  receive. 
Nor  knew  I  then  how  much  I  was  to  grieve. 
No  lover's  gift  your  Sappho  could  confer, 
And  wrongs  and  woes  were  all  you  left  with  her. 
No  charge  I  gave  you,  and  no  charge  could  give, 
But  this.  Be  mindful  of  ovir  loves,  and  live. 
Now  by  the  nine,  those  powers  adored  by  me. 
And  Love,  the  god  that  ever  waits  on  thee, 
When  first  I  heard  (from  whom  I  hardly  knew) 
That  you  were  fled,  and  all  my  joys  with  you, 
Like  some  sad  statue,  speechless,  pale  I  stood. 
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Grief  chiir  d  my  breast,ancl  stopp'  d  my  freezing  blood 

No  sigli  to  rise,  no  tear  had  power  to  flow, 

Fix'd  in  a  stupid  lethargy  of  woe  ; 

But  when  its' way  the  impetuous  passion  found, 

I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  1  wound  ; 

I  rave,  then  weep  ;  I  ctirse;  and  then  complain  ; 

Now  swell  to  rage,  now  melt  in  tears  again. 

Not  fiercer  pangs  distract  the  mournful  dame, 

AVhose  first-born  infant  feeds  the  funeral  flame. 

My  scornful  brother  with  a  smile  appears. 

Insults  my  woes,  and  triumphs  in  my  tears  : 

His  hated  image  ever  haunts  my  eyes. 

And  why  this  grief  ?  thy  daughter  lives,  he  cries. 

Stung  with  my  love,  and  furious  with  despair, 

All  torn  my  garments,  and  my  bosom  bare. 

My  woes,  thy  crimes,  I  to  the  world  proclaim  ; 

Such  inconsistent  things  are  love  and  shame! 

'Tis  thou  art  all  my  care  and  my  delight, 

My  daily  longing,  and  my  dream  by  night : 

0  night,  more  pleasing  than  the  brightest  day. 
When  fancy  gives  what  absence  takes  away. 
And,  dress'd  in  all  its  visionary  charms, 
Restores  my  fair  deserter  to  my  arms! 

But  when,  with  day,  the  sweet  delusions  fly, 
And  all  things  wake  to  life  and  joy,  but  I, 
As  if  once  more  forsaken,  I  complain. 
And  close  my  eyes  to  dream  of  you  again  : 
Then  frantic  rise,  and  like  some  fury  rove 
Through  lonely  plains,  and  through  the  silent  grove 
As  if  the  silent  grove,  and  lonely  plains 
That  knew  my  pleasures,  could  relieve  my  pains. 

1  view  the  grotto,  once  the  home  of  love. 
The  rocks  around,  the  hanging  roofs  above, 

That  charm'd  me  more, with  native  moss o'ergrowu, 

That  Phrygian  marble,  or  the  Parian  stone. 

I  kiss  that  earth  which  once  Avas  press' d  by  you, 

And  all  with  tears  the  withering  herbs  bedew. 

For  thee  the  fading  trees  appear  to  mourn. 

And  birds  defer  their  songs  till  thy  return  : 

Night  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 

All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I  : 

With  mournful  Philomel  I  join  my  strain, 

Of  Tereus  she,  of  Phaon  I  complain. 

A  spring  there  is,  whose  silver  waters  show, 
Clear  as  a  glass,  the  shining  sands  below  : 
A  flowery  lotos  spreads  its  arms  above, 
Shades  all  the  banks,  and  seems  itself  a  grove  : 
Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace. 
Watched  by  the  sylvan  genius  of  the  place  : 
Here  as  I  lay,  and  swell' d  with  tears  the  flood. 
Before  my  sight  a  watery  virgin  stood  : 
She  stood  and  cried,  "O  you  that  love  in  vain! 
Fly  hence,  and  seek  the  far  Leucadian  main  ; 
There  stands  a  rock,  from  whose  impending  steep, 
Apollo's  fane  surveys  the  rolling  deep  ; 
There  injured  lovers,  leaping  from  above, 
Their  flames  extinguish,  and  forget  to  love. 
Deucalion  once  witli  hopeless  fury  burn'd. 
In  vain  he  loved,  relentless  Pyrrha  scorn'd ; 
But  when  from  hence  he  plunged  into  the  main, 
Deucalion  scorn'd,  and  Pyrrha  loved  in  vain. 


Haste,  Sappho,  haste!  from  high  Leucadia  throw 

Thy  wretched  weight,  nor  dread  the  deeps  below! " 

She  spoke,  and  vanish'd  with  the  voice — I  rise, 

And  silent  tears  fall  trickling  from  my  eyes. 

I  go,  ye  nymphs!  those  rocks  and  seas  to  prove ; 

How  much  I  fear,  but  ah,  how  much  I  love! 

I  go,  ye  nymphs!  where  furious  love  inspires  ; 

Let  female  fears  submit  to  female  fires. 

To  rocks  and  seas  I  fly  from  Phaon's  hate, 

And  hope  from  seas  and  rocks  a  milder  fate. 

Ye  gentle  gales,  beneath  my  body  blow. 

And  softly  lay  me  on  the  waves  below! 

And  thou,  kind  Love,  my  sinking  limbs  sustain. 

Spread  thy  soft  wings,  and  waft  me  o'er  the  main,. 

Nor  let  a  lover's  death  the  guiltless  flood  profane 

On  Phcebus'  shrine  mj'  harp  I'll  then  bestow. 

And  this  inscription  shall  be  placed  below  : 

"Here  she  who  sung,  to  him  that  did  inspire, 

Sappho  to  Phoebus  consecrates  her  lyre  ; 

What  suits  with  Sappho,  Phojbus,  suits  with  thee  ;, 

The  gift,  the  giver,  and  the  god  agree." 

But  why,  alas!  relentless  youth,  ah  why. 
To  distant  seas  must  tender  Sappho  fly? 
Thy  charms  than  those  may  far  more  powerful  be,. 
And  Phoebus'  self  is  less  a  god  to  me. 
Ah!  canst  thou  doom  me  to  the  rocks  and  sea, 
O  far  more  faithless  and  more  hard  than  they? 
Ah!  canst  thou  rather  see  this  tender  breast 
Dash'd  on  these  rocks  than  to  thy  bosom  jiress'd? 
This  breast,  which  once,  in  vain!  you  liked  so  well  j 
Where  the  Loves  played,  and  where  the  Muses  dwell. 
Alas!  the  Muses  now  no  more  inspire. 
Untuned  my  lute,  and  silent  is  my  lyre. 
My  languid  numbers  have  forgot  to  flow. 
And  fancy  sinks  beneath  the  weight  of  woe. 
Ye  Lesbian  vii-gins,  and  ye  Lesbian  dames. 
Themes  of  my  verse,  and  subjects  of  my  flames. 
No  more  your  groves  with  my  glad  songs  shall  ring^ 
No  more  these  hands  shall  touch  the  trembling  string- 
My  Phaon 's  fled,  and  I  those  arts  resign — 
(Wretch  that  I  am,  to  call  that  Phaon  mine! ) 
Return,  fair  youth,  return,  and  bring  along 
Joy  to  my  soul,  and  vigor  to  my  song  : 
Absent  from  thee,  the  poet's  flame  expires  ; 
But  ah!  how  fiercely  burn  the  lover's  fires! 
Gods!  can  no  prayers,  no  sighs,  no  numbers  move 
One  savage  heart,  or  teach  it  how  to  love? 
The  winds  my  prayers,  my  sighs,  my  numbers  bear. 
The  flying  winds  have  lost  them  all  in  air! 
Or  when,  alas,  shall  more  auspicious  gales 
To  these  fond  eyes  restore  thy  welcome  sails! 
If  you  return — ah,  why  those  long  delays? 
Poor  Sappho  dies  while  careless  Phaon  stays. 
O  launch  the  bark,  nor  fear  the  watery  plain  ; 
Venus  for  thee  shall  smooth  her  native  main, 
O  launch  thy  liark,  secure  of  prosperous  gales  ; 
Cupid  for  thee  shall  spread  the  swelling  sails. 
If  you  will  fly— (yet  ah!  what  cause  can  be, 
Too  cruel  youth,  that  you  should  fly  from  me?) 
If  not  from  Phaon  I  must  hope  for  ease, 
Ah,  let  me  seek  it  from  the  raging  seas  : 
To  raging  seas  unpitied  I'll  remove, 
And  either  cease  to  live  or  cease  to  love!     A.  Pope. 
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FARTING- 

SIENA, 

[LOVE  thee,  love  thee,  Giulio  ; 
Some  call  me  cold,  and  some  demure  ; 
And  if  thou  hast  ever  guessed  that  so 
I  loved  thee. . . . .  .well,  the  proof  was  poor, 

And  no  one  could  be  sure. 

Before  thy  song  (with  shifted  rhymes 

To  suit  my  name)  did  I  undo 
The  Persian  ?    If  it  stirred  sometimes, 

Thou  hast  not  seen  a  hand  pushed  through 
A  foolish  flower  or  two. 

My  mother,  listening  to  my  sleep, 
Heard  nothing  but  a  sigli  at  night, — 

The  short  sigh  rii^pling  on.  the  deep. 
When  liearts  run  out  of  breath  and  sight 
Of  men,  to  God's  clear  light. 

When  others  named  thee, — thought  thy  brows 
Were  straight,  thy  smile  was  tender— "Here 

He  comes  between  the  vinej'ard  rows!  " 
I  said  not  "Ay,"  nor  waited,  dear. 
To  feel  thee  step  too  near. 


isco. 

I  left  such  things  to  bolder  girls, — 

Olivia  or  Clotilda.    Nay, 
When  that  Clotilda,  through  her  curls, 

Held  both  thine  eyes  in  hers  one  day, 
I  marveled,  let  me  say. 

I  could  not  try  the  woman's  triclc  : 

Between  us  straightway  fell  the  blush 
Which  kept  me  separate,  blind,  and  sick. 

A  wind  came  with  thee  in  a  flusli. 
As  blown  thro'  Sinai's  bush. 
But  now  that  Italy  invokes 

Her  young  men  to  go  forth,  and  chase 
Tlie  foe  or  perish, — nothing  choices 

My  voice,  or  drives  me  from  the  place, 
I  look  thee  in  the  face. 

I  love  thee!    It  is  understood, 
Confest ;  I  do  not  shrink  or  start. 

No  blushes!  all  my  body's  blood 
Has  gone  to  greaten  this  poor  heart- 
That,  loving,  we  may  part. 


FOK  EVEE. 

{By  Berbert  Schmalz.) 


Our  Italy  invokes  the  youth 

To  die  if  need  be.    Still  there's  room, 
Though  earth  is  strained  with  dead  in  trutli  : 

Since  twice  the  lilies  were  in  bloom 
They  have  not  grudged  a  tomb. 

And  many  a  plighted  maid  and  wife 
And  mother,  who  can  say,  since  then, 

"My  country," — cannot  say  through  life 
"My  son,"  "my  spouse,"  "my  flower  of  men," 
And  not  weep  dumb  again. 

Heroic  males  the  country  bears  ; 

But  daughters  give  up  more  than  sons  : 
Flags  wave,  drums  beat,  and  unawares 


You  flash  your  souls  out  with  the  guns,. 
And  take  your  heaven  at  once. 

But  we!  we  empty  heart  and  home 
Of  life's  life,  love!    We  bear  to  think 

You're  gone,  to  feel  you  may  not  come, 

To  hear  the  door-latch  stir  and  clink. 

Yet  no  more  you!  .  .  .  nor  sink. 

Dear  God!  when  Italy  is  one. 

Complete,  content  from  bound  to  bound. 
Suppose,  for  my  share,  earth's  undone- 

By  one  grave  in'tl — as  one  small  wound 
Will  kill  a  man,  'tis  found. 
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What  then?    If  love's  delight  must  end, 
At  least  we'll  clear  its  truth  from  tlaws. 

I  love  thee,  love  thee,  sweetest  friend! 
Now  take  my  sweetest  without  pause, 
And  help  the  nation's  cause. 


And  thus,  of  noble  Italy 
We'll  both  be  wortliy!    Let  her  show 
'The  future  how  we  made  her  free, 
Not  sparing  life  .  .  .  nor  Giulio, 
Nor  this— this  heartbreal-; ! 
Go.  E.  B.  Browning. 


SAPPHQ, 


Scene. —  Tlie  Promontory  of  Leucadia. 


HIS  is  the  spot :  'tis 
here,  tradition 
says. 
That  hopeless  love, 
^  jf      from   this    high, 
towering  rock. 
Leaps  headlong  to 
oblivion  or  to 
death. 
Oh,  'tis  a  giddy 
height!  my  dizzy 
head 
Swims  at  the  pree- 
jpice' —  tis  death  to  fall! 

Lie  still  thou  coward  heart!  this 
IS  no  time 
To  shake  •«  ith  thy  strong  throbs 

the  fi  ame  convulsed. 
To  die,  to  be  at  rest,— oh,  pleasant 
thought! 
Perchance  to  leap  and  live  ;  the  soul  all  still, 
And  the  wild  tempest  of  the  passions  hushed 
In  one  deep  calm  ;  the  heart,  no  more  diseased 
By  the  quick  ague  fits  of  hope  and  fear. 
Quietly  cold! 

Presiding  Powers,  look  down! 
In  vain  to  you  I  poured  my  earnest  prayers  ; 
In  vaiu  I  sung  your  praises,— chiefly  thou, 
Venus!  ungrateful  goddess,  whom  my  lyre 
Hymned  with  such  full  devotion.    Lesbian  groves, 
Witness  how  often,  at  the  languid  hour 
Of  summer  twilight,  to  the  melting  song 
Ye  gave  your  choral  echoes!    Grecian  maids. 
Who  hear,  with  downcastlook  and  flushing  cheek, 
That  lay  of  love,  bear  witness!  and  ye  youths. 
Who  hang  enraptured  on  the  impassioned  strain, 
Gazing  with  eloquent  eye,  even  till  the  heart 
Sinks  in  the  deep  delirium!    And  ye,  too, 
Ages  unborn!  bear  witness  ye  how  hard  " 
Her  fate  who  hymned  the  votive  hymn  in  vain! 
Ungrateful  goddess!  I  have  hung  my  lute 
In  yonder  holy  pile  ;  my  hand  no  more 
Shall  wake  the  melodies  that  failed  to  move 


Obdurate  Phaon  ;  yet,  when  rumor  tells 
How  from  Leucadia  Sappho  cast  lierself, 
A  self-devoted  victim,— he  may  melt 
Too  late  in  pity,  obstinate  to  love. 

Oh,  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis, 
Whom',  self-conceiving  in  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Chaos,  blackest  Night,  long-laboring,  bore. 
When  the  stern  Destinies,  her  elder  brood. 
And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous 

birth 
Leapt  shuddering,— haunt  his  slumbers.  Nemesis  I: 
Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart, 
Till,     helpless,      hopeless,      heaven-abandonded 

wretch. 
He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfathomed  deep 
To  hide  from  thy  fury. 

How  the  sea 
Far  distant  glitters,  as  the  sunbeams  smile 
And  gayly  wanton  o'er  its  heaving  breast! 
Pho3bus  shines  forth,   nor  wears    one    cloud    to> 

mourn 
His  votary's  sorrows.     God  of  day,  shine  on! 
By  man  despised,  forsaken  by  the  gods, 
I  supplicate  no  more. 

How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos!  in  thy  secret  streams 
Delighted  have  I  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screened  by  the  a'-'erarching  grove's  delightful 

shade, 
And  pillowed  on  the  waters!    Now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose. 

Tremendous  height  t 
Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.    Hark,  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Koars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  called 
Its  long-reluctant  victim!    I  will  come! 
One  leap,  and  all  is  over!    The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm. 
Welcome  alike  to  me!    Away,  vain  fears! 
Phaon  is  cold,  and  why  sliould  Sappho  live? 
Phaon  is  cold,  or  with  some  fairer  one,— 
Thought  worse  than  death ! 

{She  throws  herself  from  the  ■precipice. 
South EY. 
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THE     DEilTH    DF    YIRG-INIA, 

IDEA  of  Virginia's  speedy  return  reanimated  the  drooping  siDiiits 
of  her  lover,  and  he  resumed  his  rural  occupations,  happy  amidst 
his  toils,  in  the  reflection  that  they  would  soon  find  a  termination  so 
dear  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart. 

One  morning,  at  break  of  day  (it  was  the  24th  of  December, 
1744),  Paul,  when  he  arose,  perceived  a  white  flag  hoisted  upon  the 
Mountain  of  Discovery.  This  flag  he  knew  to  be  the  signal  of  a 
vessel  descried  at  sea.  He  instantly  flew  to  the  town  to  learn  if  this 
■vessel  brought  any  tidings  of  Virginia,  and  waited  there  till  the  return  of  the  j)ilot, 
who  was  gone,  according  to  custom,  to  board  the  ship.  The  pilot  did  not  return  till 
the  evening,  when  he  brought  the  governor  information  that  tlie  signalled  vessel  was 
the  Saint-Geran,  of  seven  hundred  tons  burden,  and  commanded  by  a  captain  of  the 
name  of  Aubin ;  that  she  was  now  four  leagues  out  at  sea,  but  would  probably  anchor 
at  Port  Louis  the  following  afternoon,  if  the  wind  became  fair :  at  present  there  was 
a  calm.  The  pilot  then  handed  to  the  governor  a  number  of  letters  which  the  Saint- 
Geran  had  brought  from  France,  among  Avhich  was  one  addressed  to  Madame  de  la 
Tour,  in  the  handwriting  of  Virginia.  Paul  seized  upon  the  letter,  kissed  it  with 
transport,  and  placing  it  in  his  bosom,  flew  to  the  plantation.  No  sooner  did  he  per- 
ceive from  a  distance  the  family,  who  Avere  awaiting  his  return  from  the  rock  of 
Adieus,  than  he  waved  the  letter  aloft  in  the  air,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word. 
No  sooner  was  the  seal  broken,  than  tliey  all  crowded  round  Madame  de  la  Tour,  to 
hear  the  letter  read.  Virginia  informed  her  mother  that  she  had  experienced  much 
ill-usage  from  her  aunt,  who,  after  having  in  vain  urged  her  to  a  marriage  against  h^r 
inclination,  had  disinherited  her,  and  had  sent  her  back  at  a  time  when  she  would 
probably  reach  the  Mauritius  during  the  hurricane  season.  In  vain,  she  added,  had 
she  endeavored  to  soften  her  aunt,  by  representing  what  she  owed  to  her  mother,  and 
to  her  early  habits  ;  she  was  treated  as  a  romantic  girl,  whose  head  had  been  turned 
by  novels.  She  could  now  only  think  of  the  joy  of  again  seeing  and  embracing  her 
beloved  family,  and  would  have  gratified  her  ardent  desire  at  once,  by  landing  in  the 
pilot's  boat,  if  the  captain  had  allowed  her:  but  that  he  had  objected,  on  account  of 
the  distance,  and  of  a  heavy  swell,  which,  notwithstanding  the  calm,  reigned  in  the 
open  sea. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  was  just  going  to  extinguish  my  lamp  and 
retire  to  rest,  when  I  perceived,  through  the  palisades  round  my  cottage,  a  light  in  the 
woods.  Soon  after,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Paul  calling  me.  I  instantly  arose,  and  had 
hardly  di'essed  myself,  when  Paul,  almost  beside  himself,  and  panting  for  breath, 
sprang  on  my  neck,  crying,— "Come  along,  come  along.  Virginia  is  arrived.  Let  us 
go  to  the  port ;  the  vessel  will  anchor  at  break  of  day." 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  words,  when  we  set  off.  As  we  were  passing  through 
the  Avoods  of  the  Sloping  Mountain,  and  were  ali-eady  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
the  Shaddock  Grove  to  the  port,  I  heard  some  one  walking  behind  us.  It  proved  to 
be  a  negro,  and  he  was  advancing  Avith  hasty  steps.  When  he  reached  us,  I  asked 
Mm  whence  he  came,  and  Avhither  he  was  going  with  such  expedition.  He  ansAvered, 
"I  come  from  that  part  of  the  island  called  Golden  Dust;  and  am  sent  to  the  port,  to 
inform  the  governor  that  a  ship  from  France  has  anchored  under  the  isle  of  Amber. 
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She  is  firing  guns  of  distress,  for  the  sea  is  very  rougli."  Having  said  this,  the  man 
left  ns,  and  pmsued  liis  journey  without  any  fmtlier  delay. 

We  hastened  on  without  uttering  a  woi*d,  or  daring  to  communicate  to  each  otlier 
our  mutual  apprehensions.  At  midnight,  by  great  exertion,  we  arrived  at  the  sea- 
shore, in  that  part  of  the  island  called  Golden  Dust.  The  billows  were  breaking 
against  the  beach  with  a  horrible  noise,  covering  the  rocks  and  the  strand  with  foam 
of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  blended  with  sparks  of  fire.  By  these  phosphoric  gleams 
we  distinguished,  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  a  number  of  fishing  canoes,  drawn 
up  high  upon  the  beach. 

We  remained  on  this  spot  till  break  of  day,  but  the  weather  was  too  hazy  to 
admit  of  our  distinguishing  any  object  at  sea,  everything  being  covered  with  fog. 
All  we  could  descry  to  seaward  was  a  dark  cloud,  which  they  told  us  was  the  isle  of 
Amber,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  coast.  On  this  gloomy  day 
we  could  only  discern  the  point  of  land  on  which  we  were  standing,  and  the  peaks  of 
some  inland  mountains,  which  started  out  occasionally  from  the  midst  of  the  clouds 
that  hung  around  them. 

As  soon  as  the  Saint-Geran  perceived  that  we  were  near  enough  to  render  her 
assistance,  she  continued  to  fire  guns  regularly  at  intervals  of  three  minutes.  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Bourdonnais  caused  great  fires  to  be  lighted  at  certain  distances  upon  the 
strand,  and  sent  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  in  search  of  provisions^ 
planks,  cables,  and  empty  barrels.  A  number  of  people  soon  arrived,  accompanied 
by  their  negroes  loaded  with  provisions  and  cordage,  which  they  had  brought  from 
the  plantations  of  Golden  Dust,  from  the  district  of  LaFlaque,  and  from  the  river  of 
the  Eampart.  One  of  the  most  aged  of  these  planters,  approaching  the  governor, 
said  to  him, — "We  have  heard  all  night  hollow  noises  in  the  mountain  ;  in  the  woods, 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  shaken,  although  there  is  no  wind;  the  sea-birds  seek 
refuge  upon  the  land:  it  is  certain  that  all  these  signs  announce  a  hurricane."  "Well,  my 
friends,"  answered  the  governor,  "we  are  prepared  for  it,  and  no  doubt  the  vessel  is 
also." 

Everj^thing,  indeed,  presaged  the  near  approach  of  the  hurricane.  The  centre  of 
the  clouds  in  the  zenith  was  of  a  dismal  black,  while  their  skirts  were  tinged  with  a 
copper-colored  hue.  The  air  resounded  with  the  cries  of  the  tropic-birds,  petrels, 
frigate-birds,  and  innumerable  other  sea-fowl,  which  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of 
the  atmosiDliere,  were  seen  coming  from  every  point  of  the  horizon,  to  seek  for  shelter 
in  the  island. 

Towards  nine  in  the  morning  we  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  ocean  the  most  terrific 
noise,  like  the  sound  of  thunder  mingled  with  that  of  torrents  rushing  down  the  steeps 
of  lofty  mountains.  A  general  cry  was  heard  of,  "There  is  the  hurricane  !  "  and  the 
next  moment  a  frightful  gust  of  wind  dispelled  the  fog  which  covered  the  isle  of 
Amber  and  its  channel.  The  Saint-Geran  then  presented  herself  to  our  view,  her 
deck  crowded  with  people,  her  yards  and  topmasts  lowered  down,  and  her  flag  half- 
mast  high,  moored  by  four  cables  ab  her  bow  and  one  at  her  stern.  She  had  anchored 
between  the  isle  of  Amber  and  the  main  land,  inside  the  chain  of  reefs  which  encircles 
the  island,  and  which  she  had  passed  tlu-ough  in  a  place  where  no  vessel  had  ever 
passed  before.  She  presented  her  head  to  the  waves  that  rolled  in  from  the  open  sea, 
and  as  each  billow  rushed  into  the  narrow  strait  where  she  lay,  her  bow  lifted  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  show  her  keel ;  and  at  the  same  moment  her  stern,  plunging  into  the 
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Tvater,  disappeared  altogether  from  our  sight,  as  if  it  were  swallowed  up  "by  the 
surges.  In  this  position,  diiven  by  the  winds  and  waves  towards  the  shore,  it  was 
equally  impossible  for  her  to  return  by  the  passage  through  which  she  had  made  her 
way;  or,  by  cutting  her  cables,  to  strand  herself  upon  the  beach,  from  which  she  was 
separated  by  sandbanks  and  reefs  of  rofks.  Every  billow  which  broke  upon  the 
coast  advanced  roaring  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  throwing  up  heaps  of  shingle  to 
the  distance  of  fifty  feet  upon  the  land;  then,  rushing  back,  laid  bare  its  sandy  bed, 
from  which  it  rolled  immense  stones,  with  a  hoarse  and  dismal  noise.  The  sea, 
swelled  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  rose  higher  every  moment ;  and  the  whole  channel 
b)etween  this  island  and  the  isle  of  Amber  was  soon  one  vast  sheet  of  white  foam, 
full  of  yawning  pits  of  black  and  deep  billows.  Heaps  of  this  foam,  more  than  six 
feet  high,  were  piled  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay ;  and  the  winds  which  swept  its  sui-- 
face  carried  masses  of  it  over  the  steep  sea-bank,  scattering  it  upon  the  land  to  the 
distance  of  half  a  league.  These  innumerable  white  flakes,  driven  horizontally  even 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains,  looked  like  snow  issuing  from  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  appearance  of  the  horizon  portended  a  lasting  tempest ;  the  sky  and  the 
water  seemed  blended  together.  Thick  masses  of  clouds,  of  a  frightful  form,  swept 
across  the  zenith  with  the  swiftness  of  birds,  while  others  appeared  motionless  as 
rocks.  Not  a  single  spot  of  the  blue  sky  could  be  discerned  in  the  whole  firmament ; 
and  a  pale  yellow  gleam  only  lightened  up  all  the  objects  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and 
the  skies. 

From  the  violent  rolling  of  the  ship,  what  we  all  dreaded  happened  at  last.  The 
•cables  which  held  her  bow  were  torn  away :  she  then  swung  to  a  single  hawser,  and 
was  instantly  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length  from 
the  shore.  A  general  cry  of  horror  issued  from  the  spectators.  Paul  rushed  forward 
to  throw  himself  into  the  sea,  when,  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  "My  son,"  I  exclaimed, 
"would  you  perish?  " — "Let  me  go  to  save  her,"  he  cried,  "or  let  me  die !  "  Seeing 
that  despair  had  deprived  him  of  reason,  Domingo  and  I,  in  order  to  preserve  him, 
fastened  a  long  cord  around  his  waist,  and  held  it  fast  by  the  end.  Paul  then  precip- 
itated himself  towards  the  Saint-Geran,  now  swimming,  and  now  walking  upon  the 
locks.  Sometimes  he  had  hopes  of  reaching  the  vessel,  which  the  sea,  by  the  reflux 
of  its  waves  had  left  almost  dry,  so  that  you  could  have  walked  round  it  on  foot ;  but 
suddenly  the  billows,  returning  with  fresh  fury,  shrouded  it  beneath  mountains  of 
water,  which  then  lifted  it  upright  upon  its  keel.  The  breakers  at  the  same  moment 
threw  the  unfortunate  Paul  far  upon  the  beach,  his  legs  bathed  in  blood,  his  bosom 
wounded,  and  himself  half  dead.  The  moment  he  had  recovered  the  use  of  his 
senses,  he  arose,  and  returned  with  new  ardor  towards  the  vessel,  the  parts  of  which 
now  yawned  asunder  from  the  violent  strokes  of  the  billows.  The  crew  then,  despair- 
ing of  their  safety,  threw  themselves  in  crowds  into  the  sea,  upon  yards,  planks,  hen- 
coops, tables  and  barrels.  At  this  moment  we  beheld  an  object  which  ^vl'ung  our 
hearts  with  grief  and  pity ;  a  young  lady  appeared  in  the  stern-gallery  of  the  Saint- 
Oeran,  stretching  out  her  arms  towards  him  who  was  making  so  many  efi'orts  to  join 
her.  It  was  Virginia.  She  had  discovered  her  lover  by  his  intrepidity.  The  sight  of 
this  amiable  giii,  exposed  to  such  horrible  danger,  filled  us  with  unutterable  despair. 
As  for  Virginia,  with  a  fii'm  and  dignified  mien,  she  waved  her  hand,  as  if  bidding  us 
a,n  eternal  farewell.  All  the  sailors  had  flung  themselves  into  the  sea,  except  one,  who 
still  remained  upon  the  deck,  and  who  was  naked,  and  strong  as  Hercules.     This  man 
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approaclied  Virginia  with  respect,  and,  kneeling  at  lier  feet,  attempted  to  force  her  to 
tlirow  off  her  clothes  ;  but  she  repulsed  him  with  modesty,  and  turned  away  lier 
head.  Then  were  heard  redoubled  cries  from  the  spectators,  "Save  her ! — save  her ! — 
do  not  leave  her !  "  But  at  that  moment  a  mountain  billow,  of  enormous  magnitude, 
ingulfed  itself  between  the  isle  of  Amber  and  the  coast,  and  menaced  the  shattered 
vessel,  towards  which  it  rolled  bellowing,  with  its  black  sides  and  foaming  head.  At 
this  terrible  sight  the  sailor  llung  himself  into  the  sea;  and  Virginia,  seeing  death 
inevitable,  crossed  her  hands  ui)on  her  breast,  and  raising  upwards  her  serene  and 
beauteous  eyes,  seemed  an  angel  prepared  to  take  her  flight  to  heaven. 

Oh,  day  of  horror !  Alas  everything  was  swallowed  up  by  the  relentless  billows. 
The  surge  threw  some  of  the  spectators,  whom  an  impulse  of  humanity  had  prompted 
to  advance  towards  Virginia,  far  upon  the  beach,  and  also  the  sailor  who  had  endeav- 
ored to  save  her  life.  This  man,  who  had  escaped  from  almost  certain  death,  kneeling 
on  the  sand,  exclaimed, — "-Oh,  my  God!  thou  hast  saved  my  life,  but  I  would  have 
given  it  willingly  for  that  excellent  young  lady,  who  had  persevered  in  notundi-essing 
herself  as  I  had  done."  Domingo  and  I  drew  the  unfortunate  Paul  to  the  shore.  He 
was  senseless,  and  blood  was  flowing  from  his  mouth  and  ears.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  while  we,  on  our  part,  wandered  along  the 
beach,  in  hopes  that  the  sea  woiikl  throw  up  the  corpse  of  Virginia.  But  the  wind 
having  suddenly  changed,  as  it  frequently  happens  during  hurricanes,  oxir  search 
was  in  vain  :  and  we  had  the  grief  of  thinking  that  we  sliould  not  be  able  to  bestow 
on  this  sweet  and  unfortunate  girl  the  last  sad  duties.  We  retired  from  the  spot  over- 
whelmed with  dismay,  and  our  uiinds  wholly  occupied  by  one  cruel  loss,  although 
numbers  had  perished  in  the  wreck.  Some  of  the  spectators  seemed  tempted,  from  the 
fatal  destiny  of  this  virtuous  girl,  to  doubt  the  existence  of  Providence :  for  there 
are  in  life  such  terrible,  such  unmerited  evils,  that  even  the  hope  of  the  wise  is  some- 
times shaken. 

In  the  meantime,  Paul, who  had  began  to  recover  his  senses, was  taken  to  a  house  in 
the  neighborhood,  till  he  was  in  a  flt  state  to  be  removed  to  his  own  home.  Thither 
I  bent  my  way  with  Domingo  to  discharge  the  melancholy  duty  of  preparing  Vir- 
ginia's mother  and  her  friend  for  the  disastrous  event  which  had  happened.  When  we 
had  reached  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  river  of  Fan-Palms,  some  negroes 
informed  us  that  the  sea  had  thrown  up  many  pieces  of  the  wreck  in  the  opposite 
bay.  We  descended  towards  it  and  one  of  the  hrst  objects  that  struck  my  sight  upon 
the  beach  was  the  corpse  of  Virginia.  The  body  was  half  covered  with  sand,  and 
preserved  the  attitude  in  which  we  had  seen  her  perish.  Her  features  were  not  sensi- 
bly changed,  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  countenance  was  still  serene ;  but  the  pale 
purple  hues  of  death  were  blended  on  her  cheek  with  the  blush  of  virgin  modesty. 
One  of  her  hands  was  placed  upon  her  clothes  •,  and  the  other,  which  slie  held  on  her 
heart,  was  fast  closed,  and  so  stiflened,  that  it  was  with  difiicalty  that  I  took  from  its 
grasp  a  small  box.  How  great  was  my  emotion  when  I  saw  that  it  contained  the 
picture  of  Paul,  which  she  had  promised  him  never  to  part  with  while  she  lived  !  At 
tlie  sight  of  tills  last  mark  of  the  lidelity  and  tenderness  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  I  wept 
bitterly.  As  for  Domingo,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  pierced  the  air  with  his  shrieks. 
Witli  heavy  hearts  we  then  carried  the  body  of  Virginia  to  a  fisherman's  hut,  and 
gave  it  in  charge  of  some  poor  Malabar  women,  who  carefully  washed  away  the  sand. 
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Sunday  Mokning. 
{From  the  Picture  by  Eastman  Johnson. ) 


SUNDAY, 


0 


DAY  most  calm,  most  bright! 
The  fruit  of  this,  the  next  world's  bud  ; 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  His  blood  ; 
The  couch  of  time,  care's  balm  and  bay, 
The  week  were  dark  but  for  thy  light ; 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way. 

The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man,  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow  : 
The  working  days  are  the  back  part, 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there. 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

Man  had  straightforward  gone 
To  endless  death  ;  but  thou  dost  pull 
And  turn  us  round  to  look  on  One, 
Whom,  if  we  were  not  very  dull. 


We  could  not  choose  but  look  on  still, 
Since  there  is  no  place  so  alone. 
The  which  He  doth  not  fill! 

Sundays  the  pillars  are 
On  which  heaven's  palace  arched  lies  : 
The  other  days  fill  up  the  spare 
And  hollow  room  with  vanities  ; 
They  are  the  fruitful  beds  and  borders 
Of  God's  rich  garden  ;  that  is  Isare, 

Which  parts  their  ranks  and  orders. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life. 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string. 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King  : 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope  ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife. 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 
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This  day  my  Saviour  rose, 
And  did  enclose  this  light  for  His, 
That,  as  each  beast  his  manger  knows, 
Man  might  not  for  his  fodder  miss  ; 
Christ  hath  took  in  this  piece  of  ground. 
And  made  a  garden  there  for  those 

Who  want  herbs  for  their  wound. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake,  which  at  his  passion 
Did  th'  earth,  and  all  things  with  it,  move  ; 


As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 
Christ's  hands,  though  nail'd,  wrought  our 
salvation. 
And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  suUied  by  our  foul  offence  ; 
Wherefoi-e  that  robe  we  cast  away. 
Having  a  new  at  His  expense. 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay 

And  fit  for  Paradise. 

George  Herbert. 


SDN-naYES, 


"Vrj  RIGHT  shadows  of  true  rest!    some  shoots 
I    J     of  blisse ; 

Heaven  once  a  week  ; 
The  next  world's  gladnesse  prepossest  in  this  ; 

A  day  to  seek  : 
Eternity  in  time  ;  the  steps  by  which 

We  climb  above  all  ages  ;  lamps  that  light 
Man  through  his  heap  of  dark  days  ;  and  the  rich 
And  full  redemption  of  the  whole  week's  iiight! 

The  puUeys  unto  headlong  man  ;  time's  bower  ; 

The  narrow  way  ; 
Transplanted  paradise  ;  God's  walking  houre  ; 

The  cool  o'  th'  day! 
The  creature's  jubile  ;  God's  parle  with  dust ; 


Heaven  hei'e;  man  on  those  hills  of  myrrh  and 
flowres  ; 
Angels  descending  ;  the  returns  of  trust ; 
A  gleam  of  glory  after  six-days  showres ! 

The  Churche's  love-feasts  ;  time's  prerogative 

And  interest 
Deducted  from  the  whole  ;  the  combs  and  hive, 

And  home  of  rest. 
The  milky-way  chalkt  out  with  suns  ;  a  clue, 
That  guides  through  erring  hours  ;  and  in  full 
story 
A  taste  of  heav'n  on  earth  ;  the  pledge  and  cue 
Of  a  full  feast  !  and  the  out-courts  of  glory. 

Henry  Vaughan. 


i:g?fev 


SABBATH    CHIMES, 


I  HERE'S  music  in  the  morning  air, 

A  holy  voice  and  sweet. 
Far  calling  to  the  house  of  prayer 

The  humblest  peasant's  feet. 
From  hill,  and  vale,  and  distant  moor. 

Long  as  the  chime  is  heard. 
Each  cottage  sends  its  tenants  poor 
For  God's  enriching  word. 

Where'er  the  British  power  hath  trod. 

The  cross  of  faith  ascends. 
And,  like  a  radiant  arch  of  God, 

The  light  of  Scripture  bends! 
Deep  in  the  forest  wilderness 

The  wood-built  church  is  known  ; 
A  sheltering  wing,  in  man's  distress 

Spread  like  the  Saviour's  own! 


The  warrior  from  his  armed  tent. 

The  seaman  from  his  tide. 
Far  as  the  Sabbath  chimes  are  sent 

In  Christian  nations  wide, — 
Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  bring 

Their  sorrows  to  His  shrine. 
And  taste  the  never-failing  spring 

Of  Jesus'  love  divine ! 

If,  at  an  earthly  chime,  the  tread 

Of  million,  million  feet 
Approach  whene'er  the  Gospel 's  read 

In  God's  own  temple  seat. 
How  blest  the  sight,  from  death's  dark  sleep 

To  see  God's  saints  arise! 
And  countless  hosts  of  angels  keep 

The  Sabbath  of  the  skies! 

Charle-s  Swain 


THK  IMPERIAL  (JALAXY. 

TD    THY    TEMPLE    I    REPAIR, 


O  Thy  temple  1  i-epair  : 
Luril,   I    love    to  worship 

there  ; 
Wlieu    within    tlie    veil  I 

meet 
Christ  before   the  mercy- 
seat. 

Thou,   through  Him,    art 

reconciled  ; 
I,  through  Him,  became 
Tliy  child  ; 
Abba,  Father!  give  me  grace 
lu  Thy  courts  to  seek  Thy  facel 

While  Thy  glorious  praise  is  sung. 
Touch  my  li^is,  unloose  my  tongue, 
That  my  joyful  soul  may  bless 
Thee,  the  Lord  my  Righteousness! 


While  the  prayers  of  saints  ascend, 
God  of  love!  to  mine  attend! 
Hear  me,  for  Thy  Spirit  pleads  ; 
Hear,  for  Jesus  intercedes! 

While  I  hearken  to  Thy  law, 
Fill  my  soul  with  humble  awe  ; 
Till  Thy  Gospel  bring  to  me 
Life  and  immortality : 

While  Thy  ministers  proclaim 
Peace  and  pardon  in  Tliy  Name, 
Thi-ough  their  voice,  by  faith,  may  I 
Hear  thee  speaking  from  the  sky! 

From  Thy  house  when  I  return. 
May  my  heart  within  me  burn  ; 
And  at  evening  let  me  say, 
I  have  walk'd  with  God  to-day! 

James  Montgomery. 


-i^^- 


HYMN    DP    THE    CDNgUERED, 


I   SING  the  Hymn  of  the  Conquered,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  of  life— 
The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died 

overwhelmed  in  the  strife  ; 
Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the 

resounding  acclaim 
Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whoso  brows  wore 

the  chaplet  of  fame — 
But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary, 

the  broken  in  heart. 
Who  strove  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent 

and  desperate  part ; 
Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  in  its  branches,  whose 

hopes  burned  in  ashes  away, 
From   whose   hands    slipped    the    prize  they    had 

grasped  at,  who  stood  at  the  dying  of  day, 
With  the  work  of  their  life  all  around  them,  unpit- 

ied,  unheeded,  alone, 
With  death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and 

all  but  their  faith  overthrown. 
While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus,  its 

pajan  for  those  who  have  won— 
While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,    and 

high  to  the  breeze  and  the  sun 


Gay  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hur- 
rying feet 

Thronging  after  the  laurel  crowned  victors — I  stand 
on  the  field  of  defeat. 

In  the  shadow,  'mongst  those  who  are   fallen   and 
wounded  and  dying — and  there 

Chant  a  roquium  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain- 
knotted  brows,  breathe  a  prayer, 

Hold  the  hand  that  is  hapless,  and  whisper,    "They 
only  the  victory  win 

Who  have  fought  the  good  figlit  and  have  vanquish- 
ed the  demon  that  tempts  us  within  ; 

Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize 
that  the  world  holds  on  high  ; 

Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,   resist, 
fight — if  need  be,  to  die," 

Speak,  history!    Who  are  life's  victors?    Unroll  thy 

long  annals  and  say- 
Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors, 
who  won  the  success  of  the  day? 

The  martyrs,   or  Nero?     The  Spartans  who  fell  at 
Thermopyloe's  tryst? 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?     His  judges  or  Socra- 
tes?   Pilate  or  Christ? 

W.  W.  Stoky. 


LOVjS-RET.rfilON 


Life  and  Death  in  Cueai'side. 


THE    CRDWEELl     STREET, 


TET  nio  move  slowly  through  tho  street, 
JL    _»    Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train, 
Amid,  the  sounds  of  steps  that  heat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  Autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come  I 
The  mikl,  the  fierce,  tlio  stony  face  ; 

Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 
Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass — to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread  j 
To  chambers  where  tho  funeral  guest 

In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 

And  some  to  happy  homes  repair, 

Wliere  ciiildren,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek. 

With  mute  caresses  sliall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  (-anuot  speak. 


And  some,  who  walk  in  calmness  here. 
Shall  shudder  as  they  roach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  dear, 
Its  llower,  its  light,  is  seen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame, 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  eye! 

Go'st  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 
Or  early  in  the  taslc  to  die? 

Keen  sou  of  trade,  with  eager  brow  I 
Will)  is  now  llutteriug  in  tliy  snare? 

Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now, 
Or  melt  tho  glittering  spires  in  air? 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread 
Tlie  dance  till  dayliglit  gleams  again? 

Wh(j  sorrow  o'er  tlio  untimely  dead? 
Who  writhe  in  throes  of  mortal  pain? 


WW  '11 1  r:  iMri'iKiAi,  i;ai,  \\v 
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I'K'IIM     I'U'MIVEETHEnS  111  II  IN  II, 
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(S'i'i(iiiNi)'i'ii,      We   u'h    llii.   iiliuoMl    liiiill   (.r  llin  or  yon  MdnrwiMOMl     lOiirlJi,  niuUi(ir  dl'  im  nil, 

I'lM'lli,  Anil  nil  vliiwliiy,' ''.V'lli' Sun,  I  i'i',v  on  .yon,— 
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LOVK-KKLKIION. 
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Till':  IMPERIAL  (lALAXY. 


J5e  filched  from  him,  as  was  at  fii'st 
His  heavenly  fire. 
But  he  never  shall  enchant  me 

With  his  honej'-lipped  persuasion  ; 
Never,  never,  shall  he  daunt  me. 
With  the  oath  and  throat  of  passion, 
Into  speaking  as  th(>y  want  me, 
Till  he  loose  this  savage  chain. 

And  accept  the  expiation 
Of  my  sorrow  in  his  pain. 

Chorus,  2d  aniisirophe. 
'Thou  art,  sooth,  a  brave  god. 
And,  for  all  thou  hast  borne 
Trom  the  stroke  of  the  rod, 

Nought  relaxest  from  scorn. 
But  thou  speakest  unto  me 

Too  free  and  unworn  ; 

And  a  terror  strikes  through  me 

And  festers  my  soul, 

.  And  I  fear,  in  the  roll 

•Of  the  storm,  for  thy  fate  ■ 

In  the  ship  far  from  shore  ; 
Since  the  son  of  Saturnus  is  hard  in  his  hate, 
And  unmoved  in  his  heart  evermore. 
Prom.    I  know  that  Zeus  is  stern  ; 
I  know  he  metes  his  justice  by  his  will ; 
And  yet  his  soul  shall  learn 
JVIore  softness  when  once  broken  by  this  ill ; 
And,  curbing  his  unconquerable  vaunt, 
lie  shall  rush  on  in  fear  to  meet  with  me 
"Who  rush  to  meet  with  him  in  agony, 
To  issues  of  harmonious  covenant. ' 

Chor.    Remove  the  veil  from  all  things,   and  re- 
late 
The  story  to  us, — of  what  crime  accused, 
jieus  smites  thee  with  dishonorable  pangs. 
.Speak,  if  to  teach  us  do  not  grieve  thyself. 

Prom.    The  utterance  of  these  things  is  torture  to 
me, 
But  so,  too,  is  their  silence  :  each  way  lies 
"Woe  strong  as  fate. 

When  gods  began  with  wrath, 
And  war  rose  up  between  their  starry  brows, 
Some  choosing  to  cast  Chronos  from  his  throne 
That  Zeus  might  king  it  there,  and  some  in  haste 
W^ith  opposite  oaths,  that  they  would  have  no  Zeus 
To  rule  the  gods  forever, — I,  who  brought 
The  counsel  I  thought  meetest,  could  not  move 
The  Titans,  children  of  the  Heaven  and  Earth, 
"What  time,  disdaining  in  their  rugged  souls 
My  subtle  machinations,  they  assumed 
It  was  an  easy  thing  for  force  to  take 
The  mastery  of  fate.    My  mother,  then, 
AVho  is  called  not  only  Themis,  but  Earth,  too 
■(Her  single  beauty  joys  in  many  names). 
Did  teach  me  with  reiterant  prophecy 
What  future  should  be,  and  how  conquering  gods 
Should  not  prevail  by  strength  and  violence. 


But  by  guile  only.    When  I  told  tliem  so. 
They  would  not  deign  to  contemplate  the  truth 
On  all  sides  round  ;  whereat  I  deemed  it  best 
To  lead  my  willing  mother  upwardly. 
And  set  my  Themis  face  to  face  with  Zeus 
As  willing  to  receive  her.    Tartarus, 
With  its  abysmal  cloister  of  the  Dark, 
Because  I  gave  that  counsel,  covers  up 
The  antique  Chronos  and  siding  hosts, 
And,  by  that  counsel  helped,  the  king  of  gods 
Hath  recompensed  mo  with  these  bitter  pangs  ; 
For  kingship  wears  a  cancer  at  the  heart, — 
Distrust  in  friendship.     Do  ye  also  ask 
What  crime  it  is  for  which  he  tortures  me? 
That  shall  be  clear  before  you.    When  at  first 
He  filled  his  father's  throne,  he  instantly 
Made  various  gifts  of  glory  to  the  gods. 
And  dealt  the  empire  out.    Alone  of  men 
Of  miserable  men,  he  took  no  count. 
But  yearned  to  sweep  their  track  off  from  the  world. 
And  plant  a  newer  race  there.    Not  a  god 
Resisted  such  desire,  except  myself. 
/ dared  it!    /  drew  mortals  back  to  light, 
From  meditated  ruin  deep  as  hell! 
For  which  wrong  I  am  bent  down  in  these  pangs 
Dreadful  to  sufl'er,  mournful  to  behold, 
And  I  who  pitied  man  am  thought  myself 
Unwortliy  of  pity  -,  while  I  render  out 
Deep  rythms  of  anguish  'neath  the  liarping  hand 
That  strikes  me  thus, — a  sight  to  shame  your  Zeus! 
Chor.  And  didst  thou  sin 

No  more  than  so  ? 

Prom.    I  did  restrain  besides 
My  mortals  from  premeditating  death. 

Chor.     How  didst  thou  medicine  the  plague-fear 

of  deatli? 
Prom.     I  set  blind  Hopes  to  inhabit  in  their  house. 
I  gave  them  also  tire. 

Chor.  And  have  they  now, 

Those  creatures  of  a  day,  the  red-eyed  fire? 

Prom.    They  have,  and  shalllearnby  itmanyarts. 
It  is  in  truth  an  easy  thing  to  stand  aloof  from  pain, 
And  lavish  exhortation  and  advice 
On  one  ve.xed  sorely  by  it.    I  have  known 
All  in  prevision.    By  my  choice,  my  choice, 
I  freely  sinned, — I  will  confess  my  sin, — 
And,  helping  mortals,  found  mine  own  despair. 
I  did  not  think  indeed  that  I  should  pine 
Beneath  such  pangs  against  such  skyey  rocks. 
Doomed  to  this  drear  hill,  and  no  neighboring 
Of  any  life.    But  mourn  not  ye  for  griefs 
I  boar  to-day  ;  hear,  rather,  dropp:  ng  down 
To  the  plain,  how  other  woes  creep  on  to  me, 
And  loarn  the  consummation  of  my  doom. 
Beseech  you,  nymphs,  bcsoech  you,  grieve  for  me 
Who  now  am  grieving  ;  for  Grief  walks  the  earth 
And  sits  down  at  the  foot  of  each  bj'  turns. 

********* 

Beseech  you,  think  not  I  am  silent  thus 
Through  pride  or  scorn.     I  on !y  gnaw  my  heart 
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With  meditation,  seeing  myself  so  -wTonged. 

For  see— their  honors  to  these  new-made  gods, 

What  other  gave  but  I,  and  dealt  them  out 

With  distribution?    Ay!  but  here  I  am  dumb  ; 

Tor  here  I  should  repeat  your  knoweldge  to  you, 

If  I  spake  aught.    List  rather  to  the  deeds 

I  did  for  mortals  ;  how,  being  fools  before, 

I  made  them  wise  aud  true  in  aim  of  soul. 

And  let  me  tell  you, — not  as  taunting  men, 

But  teaching  you  the  intention  of  my  gifts, — 

How,  first  beholding,  they  beheld  in  vain. 

And,  hearing,  heard  not,  but,  like  shapes  in  dreams, 

Mixed  all  things  wildly  down  the  tedious  time. 

Nor  knew  to  build  a  house  against  the  sun 

With  wicketed  sides,  nor  any  woodcraft  knew. 

But  lived,  like  silly  ants,  beneath  the  ground 

In  hollow  caves  unsunned.    There  came  to  them 

No  steadfast  sign  of  winter,  nor  of  spring 

Tlower-perfumed,  nor  of  summer  full  of  fruit. 

But  blindly  and  lawlessly  they  did  all  things, 

XJntil  I  taught  them  how  the  stars  do  rise 

And  set  in  mystery,  and  devised  for  them 

Number,  the  inducer  of  philosophies, 

The  synthesis  of  letters,  and,  beside. 

The  artificer  of  all  things,  memory, 

That  sweet  muse-mother.    I  was  first  to  yoke 

The  servile  beasts  in  couples,  carrying 

An  heirdom  of  man's  burdens  on  their  backs. 

I  joined  to  chariots  steeds  that  love  the  bit 

They  champ  at, — the  chief  pomp  of  golden  ease. 

And  none  but  I  originated  ships. 

The  seaman's  chariots,  wanderings  on  the  brine 

With  linen  wings.    And  I — oh,  miserable! — 

Who  did  devise  for  mortals  all  these  arts, 

Have  no  device  left  now  to  save  myself 

I"rom  the  woe  I  suffer. 

Chor.  Most  unseemly  woe 

Thou  sufferest,  and  dost  stagger  from  the  sense 
Bewildered!    Like  a  bad  leech  falling  sick. 
Thou  art  faint  at  soul,  and  canst  not  find  the  drugs 
Required  to  save  thyself. 

Prom.  Harken  the  rest, 

And  marvel  further,  what  more  arts  and  means 
I  did  invent, — this,  greatest :  if  a  man 
Pell  sick,  there  was  no  cure,  nor  esculent 
Nor  chrism  nor  liquid,  but  for  lack  of  drugs 
Men.  pined  aud  wasted,  till  I  showed  them  all 
Those  mixtures  of  emollient  remedies 
Whereby  they  might  be  rescued  from  disease.        4. 
I  fijxed  the  various  rules  of  mautic  art. 
Discerned  the  vision  from  the  common  dream. 
Instructed  them  in  vocal  auguries 
Hard  to  interpret,  and  defined  as  plain 
The  wayside  omens, — flights  of  crook-clawed  birds, 
Showed  which  are  by  their  nature  fortunate, 
And  which  not  so,  and  what  the  food  of  each, 
And  what  the  hates,  affections,  social  needs 
Of  all  to  one  another, — taught  what  sign 
Of  visceral  lightness,  colored  to  a  shade, 


May  charm  the  geniel  gods,  and  what  fair  spots 
Commend  the  lung  and  liver.    Burning  so 
The  limbs  encased  in  fat,  and  the  long  chine, 
I  led  my  mortals  on  to  an  art  abstruse, 
And  cleared  their  eyes  to  the  image  in  the  fire, 
Erst  filmed  in  dark.    Enough  said  now  of  this. 
For  the  other  helps  of  man  hid  underground. 
The  iron  and  the  brass,  silver  and  gold. 
Can  any  dare  aiB.rm  he  found  them  out 
Before  me?    None,  I  know!  unless  he  choose 
To  lie  in  his  vaunt.    In  one  woixl  learn  the  whole, 
That  all  arts  came  to  mortals  from  Prometheus. 

Chor.    Give  mortals  now  no  inexpedient  help, 
Neglecting  thine  own  sorrow.    I  have  hope  still 
To  see  thee,  breaking  from  the  fetter  here. 
Stand  up  as  strong  as  Zeus. 

Prom.  This  ends  not  thus, 

The  oracular  fate  ordains.    I  must  be  bowed 
By  infinite  woes  and  jsangs  to  escape  this  cliain. 
Necessity  is  stronger  than  mine  art. 

Chor.    Who  holds  the  helm  of  that  Necessity? 

Prom.    The  threefold  Fates  and  the  unforgetting 
Furies. 

Chor.    Is  Zeus  less  absolute  than  these  are? 

Prom.  Yea, 

Aud  therefore  cannot  fly  what  is  ordained. 

Chor.    What  is  ordained  for  Zeus,  exceiDt  to  be 
A  king  forever? 

Prom.  'Tis  too  early  yet 

For  thee  to  learn  it  :  ask  no  more. 

Chor.  Perhaps 

Thy  secret  may  be  something  holy? 

Prom.  Turn 

To  another  matter  ;  this,  it  is  not  time 
To  speak  abroad,  but  utterly  to  veil 
In  silence.    For  by  tliat  same  secret  kept, 
I  'scape  this  chain's  dishonor,  and  its  woe. 

Yet  Zeus,  albeit  most  absolute  of  will, 
Shall  turn  to  meekness, — such  a  marriage-rite 
He  holds  in  preparation,  which  anon 
Shall  thrust  him  headlong  from  his  gerent  seat 
Adown  the  abysmal  void  ;  and  so  the  curse 
His  father  Chronos  muttered  in  his  fall, 
As  he  fell  from  his  ancient  throne  and  cursed. 
Shall  be  accomplished  wholly.    No  escape 
From  all  that  ruin  shall  the  filial  Zeus 
Find  granted  to  him  from  any  of  his  gods, 
Unless  I  teach  him.     I  the  refuge  know, 
Aud  I,  the  means.    Now,  therefore,  let  him  sit 
And  brave  the  imminent  doom,  and  fix  his  faith 
On  his  supernal  noises  hurtling  on 
With  restless  hand  the'bolt  that  breathes  out  fire  ; 
For  these  things  shall  not  help  him,  none  of  them. 
Nor  hinder  his  perdition  when  he  falls 
To  shame,  and  lower  than  patience  :  such  a  foe 
He  doth  himself  prepare  against  himself, 
A  wonder  of  unconquerable  hate. 
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An  organizer  of  sublimer  fire 

Than  glares  in  lightnings,  and  of  grander  sound 

Than  aught  the  thunder  rolls,  out-thundering  it, 

With  power  to  shatter  in  Poseidon's  fist 

The  trident-spear,  which,  while  it  plagues  the  sea, 

Doth  shake  the  shores  around  it.    Ay,  and  Zeus, 

Precipitated  thus,  shall  learn  at  length 

The  diilerence  betwixt  rule  and  servitude. 

Keverence  thou. 
Adore  thou,  flatter  thou,  whomever  reigns. 
Whenever  reigning!    But  for  me,  your  Zeus 
Is  less  than  nothing.    Let  him  act  and  reign 
His  brief  hour  out  according  to  his  will  : 
He  will  not,  therefore,  rule  the  gods  too  long. 
Butlo!  I  see  that  courier-god  of  Zeus, 
That  new-made  menial  of  a  new-crowned  king  : 
He,  doubtless,  comes  to  announce  to  us  something 
new. 

Hekmes  enters. 

Hermes.     I  speak  to  thee,  the  sophist,  tlie  talker- 
down 
Of  seorn,  by  scorn,  the  sinner  against  gods. 
The  reverencer  of  men,  the  thief  of  fire, — 
I  speak  to  thee  and  adjure  thee  :  Zeus  requires 
Thy  declaration  of  what  marriage-rite 
Thus  moves  thy  vaunt,  and  shall  hereafter  cause 
His  fall  from  empire.    Do  not  wrap  thy  speech 
In  riddles,  but  speak  clearly.    Never  cast 
Ambiguous  paths,  Prometheus,  for  my  feet, 
Since  Zeus,  thou  mayst  perceive,  is  scarcely  won 
To  mercy  by  such  means. 

Pkom.    a  speech  well-mouthed 
In  the  utterance,  and  full-minded  in  the  sense. 
As  doth  befit  a  servant  of  the  gods! 
New  gods,  ye  newly  reign,  and  think,  forsooth. 
Ye  dwell  in  towers  too  high  for  any  dart 
To  carry  a  wound  there!  have  I  not  stood  by 
While  two  kings  fell  from  thence?  and  shall  I  not 
Behold  the  third,  the  same  who  rules  you  now. 
Fall,  shamed  to  sudden  ruin?    Do  I  seem 
To  tremble  and  quail  before  your  modern  gods? 
Far  be  it  from  me!    For  thyself,  depart ; 
Re-tread  thy  steps  in  haste.     To  all  thou  hast  asked 
I  answer  nothing. 

Hee.  Such  a  wind  of  pride 

Impelled  thee  of  yore  full  sail  upon  these  rocks. 

Proji.    I  would  not  barter — learn   thou  soothly 
that! — 
My  suffering  for  thy  service.    I  maintain 
It  is  a  nobler  thing  to  serve  these  rocks 
Than  live  a  faithful  slave  to  father  Zeus. 
Thus  upon  scorners  I  retort  their  scorn. 

Her.    It  seems  that  thou  dost  glory  in  tliy  despair. 

Prom.    I  glory?    Would  my  foes  did  glory  so, 
And  I  stood  by  to  see  them! — naming  whom. 
Thou  art  not  unremembered. 

Her.  Dost  thou  charge 

Me  also  with  the  blame  of  thy  mischance? 


Prom.     I  tell  thee  I  loathe  the  universal  gods, 
Who,  for  the  good  I  gave  them,  rendered  back 
The  ill  of  their  injustice. 

Her.  Thou  art  mad,. 

Thou  art  raving.  Titan,  at  the  fever-height. 

Prom.    If  it  be  madness  to  abhor  my  foes, 
May  I  be  mad ! 

Her.    If  thou  wert  prosperous. 
Thou  wouldst  be  unendurable. 

Prom.  Alas !' 

Her.    Zeus  knows  not  that  word. 

Prom.  But  maturing  Time  teaches  all  things. 

Her.    Howbeit,  thou  hast  not  learnt 
The  wisdom  yet,  thou  needest. 

Prom.  If  I  had,. 

I  should  not  talk  thus  with  a  slave  like  thee. 

Her.    No  answer  thou  vouclisafest,  I  believe. 
To  the  great  Sire's  requirement. 

Prom.  Verily,. 

I  owe  him  grateful  service,  and  should  pay  it. 

Her.    Why,  thou  dost  mock  me.  Titan,  as  I  stood 
A  child  before  thy  face. 

Prom.    No  child,  forsooth. 
But  yet  more  foolish  than  a  foolish  child. 
If  thou  expect  that  I  should  answer  aught 
Thy  Zeus  can  ask.    No  torture  from  his  hand. 
Nor  any  machination  in  the  world 
Shall  force  mine  utterance  ere  he  loose,  himself, 
These  ca-nkerous  fetters  from  me.    For  the  rest. 
Let  him  now  hurl  his  blanching  lightnings  down. 
And  with  his  white-winged  snows,  and  mutterings 

deep 
Of  subterranean  thunders,  mix  all  things. 
Confound  them  in  disorder.    None  of  this 
Shall  bend  my  sturdy  will,  and  make  me  speak 
The  name  of  his  dethroner  who  shall  come. 

Her.    Can  this  avail  thee?    Look  to  it! 

Prom.  Long  ago 

It  was  looked  forward  to,  precounseled  of. 

Her.    Vain  god,  take   righteous   courage!      Dare 
for  once 
To  apprehend  and  front  thine  agonies 
With  a  just  prudence. 

Prom.    Vainly  dost  thou  chafe 
My  soul  with  exhortation,  as  yonder  sea 
Goes  beating  on  the  rock.    Oh!  think  no  more 
That  I,  fear-struck  by  Zeus  to  a  woman's  mind. 
Will  supplicate  him,  loathed  as  he  is. 
With  feminine  vtpliftings  of  my  hands. 
To  break  these  chains.    Far  from  me  be  the  thought  J 

Her.    I   have,   indeed,   methinks,   said  much  in 
vain, 
For  still  thy  heart  beneath  my  showers  of  prayers 
Lies  dry  and  hard,  nay,  leaps  like  a  young  horse 
Who  bites  against  tlie  new  bit  in  his  teeth, 
And  tugs  and  struggles  against  the  new-tried  rein. 
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Still  fiercest  in.  the  feeblest  thing  of  all, 

Which  sophism  is  ;  since  absolute  will  disjoined 

From  jDcrfect  mind  is  worse  than  weak.    Behold, 

Unless  my  words  persuade  thee,  what  a  blast 

And  whirlwind  of  inevitable  woe 

Must  sweep  persuasion  through  thee!    For  at  first 

The  Father  will  split  up  this  Jut  of  rock 

With  the  great  thunder  and  the  bolted  flame. 

And  hide  thy  body  where  a  hinge  of  stone 

Shall  catch  it  like  an   arm  ;  and,  when  thou  hast 

passed 
A  long,  black  time  within,  thou  shalt  come  out 
To  front  the  sun  while  Zeus'  winged  hound. 
The  strong,  carniverous  eagle,  shall  wheel  down 
To  meet  thee,  self-called  to  a  daily  feast. 
And  set  his  fierce  beak  in  thee,  and  tear  off 
The  long  rags  of  thy  flesh,  and  batten  deep 
Upon  thy  dusky  liver.    Do  not  look 
For  any  end,  moreover,  to  this  curse, 
Or  ere  some  god  appear  to  accept  thy  pangs 
On  his  own  head  vicarious,  and  descend 
"With  unreluctant  step  the  darks  of  hell 
And  gloomy  abysses  around  Tartarus. 
Then  ponder  this, — this  threat  is  not  a  growth 
Of  A'ain  invention  ;  it  is  spoken  and  meant : 
King  Zeus'  mouth  is  impotent  to  lie. 
Consummating  the  utterance  by  the  act. 
So,  look  to  it,  thou!  take  heed,  and  nevermore 
Forget  good  counsel  to  indulge  self-will. 

Chor.    Our  Hermes  suits  his  reasons  to  the  times. 
At  least  I  think  so,  since  he  bids  thee  drop 
Self-will  for  prudent  counsel.    Yield  to  him! 
When  the  wise  err,  their  wisdom  makes  their  shame. 

Prom.    Unto  me  the  foreknower,  this  mandate  of 
power 

He  cries,  to  reveal  it. 
What's  strange  in  my  fate,  if  I  sufl'er  from  hate 

At  the  hour  that  I  feel  it? 
Let  the  locks  of   the  lightning,  all  bristling  and 
whitening, 

Flash,  coiling  me  round, 
WTiile  the  ether  goes  surging  'neath  thunder  and 
scourging 

Of  wild  winds  unbound! 
Let  the  blast  of  the  firmament  whirl  from  its  place 

The  earth  rooted  below, 
Aud  the  brine  of  the  ocean  in  rapid  emotion. 

Be  driven  in  the  face 
Of  the  stars  up  in  heaven,  as  they  walk  to  aud  fro! 
Let  him  hurl  me  anon  into  Tartarus — on — 

To  the  blackest  degree. 
With  Necessity's  vortices  strangling  me  down  ; 
But  he  cannot  join  death  to  a  fate  meant  for  me! 


Her.    Why   the    words    that  he  speaks  and  the 
thoughts  that  he  thinks 

Are  maniacal! — add. 
If  the  Fate  who  hath  bound  hini  should  loose  not  tlie 
links, 

He  were  utterly  mad. 
Then  depart  ye  who  groan  with  him. 
Leaving  to  moan  with  him  ; 
Go  in  haste!  lest  the  roar  of  the  thunder  anearing 
Should  blast  you  to  idiocy,  living  aud  hearing. 

Chor.    Change     thy     speech    for    another,    thy 
thouglit  for  a  new. 
If  to  move  me  and  teach  me  indeed  be  thy  care; 
For  thy  words  swerve  so  far  from  the  loyal  and  true 
That  the  thunder  of  Zeus  seems  more  easy  to 
bear. 
How!   couldst  teach  me  to  venture  such  vileness? 
behold! 
I  choose  with  this  victim  this  anguish  foretold! 
I  recoil  from  the  traitor  in  haste  and  disdain, 
And  I  know  that  the  curse  of  the  treason  is  worse 
Thau  the  pang  of  the  chain. 

Her.    Tlien  remember,   O   nymphs,   what  I  toll 
you  before. 
Nor,  when  pierced  by  the  arrows  that  Ate  will 
throw  you. 
Cast  blame  on  your  fate,  and  declare  evermore 

That  Zeus  thrust  you  on  anguish  he  did  not 
foreshow  you. 
Nay,  verily,  nay!  for  ye  perish  anon 

For  your  deed,  by  your  choice.    By  no  blindr.ess 
of  doubt. 
No  abruptness  of  doom,  but  by  madness  alone, 

In  the  great  net  of  Ate,  whence   none   cometh 
out. 

Ye  are  wound  aud  undone. 

Prom.    Ay!  in  act  now,  in  word  now  no  more, 

Earth  is  rocking  in  space. 

And  the  thunders  crash  up  with  a  roar  upon  roar. 

And  the  eddying  lightnings  flasli  fire  in  my  face, 

And  the  whirlwinds  are   whirling  the  dust  round 

and  round. 

And  the  blasts  of  the  winds  universal  leap  free. 

And  blow  each  upon  each  with  a  passion  of  sound, 

And  ether  goes  mingling  in  storm  with  the  sea. 

Such  a  curse  on  my  head,  in  a  manifest  dread, 

From  the  hand  of  your  Zeus  has  been  hurtled 
along. 
Oh  my  mother's  fair  glory!  O  Ether,  enringing 
All  eyes  with  the  sweet  common  light  of  thy  bring- 
ing! 
Dost  see  how  I  suffer  this  wrong? 

Trans,  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Browning. 
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FRDMETHEUS, 


TITAN  to  whose  immortal  eyes 
The  sufferings  of  mortality, 
Seea  in  their  sad  reality, 
Were  not  as  things  that  gods  despise  ; 
What  was  thy  pity's  recompense? 
A  silent  suffering,  and  intense  ; 
/The  rock,  the  vulture,  and  the  chain. 
All  that  the  proud  can  feel  of  pain, 
The  agony  they  do  not  show, 
The  sutt'ocating  sense  of  woe, 

Wliicli  speaks  but  in  its  lonliaess, 
And  then  is  jealous  lest  the  sky 
Should  have  a  listener,  nor  will  sigh 
Until  his  voice  is  echoless. 

Titan!  to  thee  the  strife  was  given 
Between  the  suffering  and  the  will, 
Which  torture  where  they  cannot  kill ; 

And  the  inexorable  Heaven, 

And  the  deaf  tyranny  of  Fate, 

The  ruling  principle  of  Hate, 

Which  for  its  pleasure  doth  create 

The  things  it  may  annihilate. 

Refused  thee  even  the  boon  to  die  : 

The  wretched  gift  eternity 

Was  tliine — and  thou  hast  borne  it  well. 

And  all  that  the  Thunderer  wrung  from  thee 

Was  but  the  menace  which  flung  back 

On  him  the  torments  of  thy  rack  ; 

The  fate  thou  didst  so  well  foresee, 

But  would  not  to  appease  him  tell ; 


And  in  thy  Silence  was  his  Sentence, 
And  in  his  Soul  a  vain  repentance. 
And  evil  dread  so  ill  dissemljled 
That  in  his  hand  the  lightnings  trembled. 

Thy  Godlike  crime  was  to  be  kind, 

To  render  with  thy  jjrecepts  less 

The  sum  of  human  wretchedness. 
And  strengthen  Man  with  his  own  mind  ; 
But  baffled  as  thou  wert  from  high. 
Still  in  thy  patient  energy, 
In  the  endurance,  and  repulse 

Of  thine  impenetrable  Spirit, 
Which  Earth  and  Heaven  could  not  convulse, 

A  mighty  lesson  we  inherit : 
Thou  art  a  symbol  and  a  sign 

To  Mortals  of  their  fate  and  force  ; 
Like  thee,  Man  is  in  part  divine, 

A  troubled  stream  from  a  pui-e  source  ; 
And  Man  in  portions  can  foresee 
His  own  funereal  destiny  ; 
His  wretchedness,  and  his  resistance, 
And  his  sad  unallied  existence  : 
To  which  his  spirit  may  oppose 
Itself — and  equal  to  all  woes, 

And  a  firm  will ;  and  a  deep  sense 
Which  even  in  torture  can  descry 

Its  own  concentred  recompense, 
Triumphant  where  it  dares  defy, 
And  making  Death  a  Victory. 

Byron. 
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EARFULLY  and  mournfully 

Thou  bidst  the  earth  farewell  ; 
And  yet  thou' rt  passing,  loveliest  one. 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 


Yet  fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidst  that  earth  farewell, 

Although  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one, 
lu  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 


Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing! 

The  sunshine  of  tliat  shoi'e 
Around  thee,  as  a  gloriou.9  robe, 

Shall  stream  forevermore. 


A  land  where  all  is  deathless — 
The  sunny  wave's  repose, 

The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies. 
The  summer  and  its  rose  : 


The  breezy  music  wandering 
There  through  the  Elysian  sky. 

Hath  no  deep  tone  that  seems  to  float 
From  a  happier  time  gone  by. 

And  there  the  day's  last  crimson 
Gives  no  sad  memories  birth. 
No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  friends, 
Or  partings — as  on  earth. 


A  land  that  sees  no  parting. 
That  hears  uo  sound  of  sighs, 

That  waits  thee  with  immortal  air- 
Lift,  lift  those  anxious  eyes! 

Oh!  how  like  thee,  thou  trembler! 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings 
With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world 

Of  old  familiar  things! 
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We  pant,  we  thirst  for  fountains 
Tluit  giisli  not  licrc  below! 

On,  ou  we  toil,  allurefl  by  dreams 
Of  tlic  living  water's  flow  : 

AVe  pine  for  kindred  natures 
To  mingle  willl  our  own  ; 

Por  eonimuniuij:s  more  full  and  iiigli 
Tlian  aught  by  mortal  known  : 


We  strive  with  free  aspirings 

Against  our  bonds  in  vain  ; 
Yet  snramoned  to  be  free  at  last, 

Wo  shrink — and  clasp  our  chain  ; 

And  fearfully  and  mournfully 

We  bid  the  earth  farewell. 
Though  passing  from  its  mists,  like  thee. 

In  a  brighter  world  to  dwell. 

Hemans. 


i^m- 
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PSYCHE    G-SZING-    ON    CUPII], 


(MKTAMOKl-H.,   LIH.    IV.) 


I  HEN  Psyche,  weak  in  body  and  soul,  put  on 
The  cruelty  of  fate,  in  place  of  strength  : 
She  raised  the  laraj)  to  see  what  should  be  done, 

And  seized  the  steel,  and  was  a  man  at  length 
In  courage,  though  a  woman!  Yes,  but  when 

The  light  fell  ou  the  bed  whereby  she  stood 
To  view  the  "beast"  that  lay  there,  certes,  then, 

She  saw  the  gentlest,  sweetest  beast  in  wood, — 
Even  Cupid's  self,  the  beauteous  god!  more  beau- 
teous 

For  that  sweet  sleep  across  his  eyelids  dim. 
The  light  the  latly  carried  as  she  viewed 

Did  blush  for  pleasure  as  it  lighted  him, 
The  dagger  trembled  from  its  aim  unduteous  : 

And  she  .  .  .oh,  she — amazed  and  soul  distraught, 
And  fainting  in  her  whiteness  like  a  veil, 

Slid   down    upon   her   knees,    and,    shuddering, 
thought. 
To  hide— though  in  her  heart— the  dagger  pale ! 
She  would  have  done  it ;  but  her  hands  did  fail 

To  hold  the  guilty  steel,  they  shivered  so  ; 
And  feeble,  exhausted,  unawares  she  took 
To  gazing  on  the  god,  till,  look  by  look, 

Her  eyes  with  larger  life  did  fill  and  glow. 
.She  saw  his  goklcu  head  alight  with  curls  : 

She  might  have  guessed  their  brightness  in  tlui 
dark 

By  that  ambrosial  smell  of  heavenly  mark! 


She  saw  the  milky  brow,  more  pure  than  pearls, 

The  purple  of  the  checks,  divinely  sundered 
By  the  globed  ringlets,  as  they  glided  free. 
Some  back,  some  forwards, — all  so  radiantly. 

That,  as  she  watched  them  there,  she  never  won- 
dered 

To  see  the  lamplight,   where  it  touched    them, 
tremble  : 
On  the  god's  shoulders,  too,  she  marked  his  wings 

Shine  faintly  at  the  edges,  and  resemble 
A  flower  that's  near  to  blow.    The  poet  sings 

And  lover  sighs,  that  love  is  fugitive  ; 
And  certes,  though  these  pinions  lay  reposing. 

The  feathers  on  them  seemed  to  stir  and  live 
As  if  by  instinct,  closing  and  unclosing. 

Meantime  the  god's  fair  body  slumbered  deep, 

All  worthy  of  Venus,  in  his  shining  sleep  ; 

While  at  the  bed's  foot  lay  the  quiver,  bow 

And  darts — his  arms  of  godhead  :  Psyche  gazed 

With  eyes  that  drank  the  wonders  iu,  said  "Lo, 
Be  these  my  husband's  arms?"  and  straightway 
raised 

An  arrow  from  the  quiver-case,  and  tried 
Its  point  against  her  finger  :  trembling  till 

She  pushed  it  in  too  deeply  (foolish  bride!) 
And  made  her  blood  some  dewdrops  small  distil, 
And  learnt  to  love  Love,  of  her  own  good  will. 

E.  B.  Bkowning. 
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HE  Muses,  maiden  sisters,  chose 
To  teach  poor  Psyche  arts  poetic  ; 
But,  spite  of  all  tiieir  rules  assthetie, 
She  never  could  emerge  from  prose. 


PSYCHE. 


No  dulcet  sounds  escaped  her  lyre, 
E'en  when  the  summer  nights  were  nigh  ; 
Till  Cupid  came,  with  glance  of  fire. 
And  taught  her  all  the  mystery. 

Teans.  by  Aytoun  from  Goethe. 
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PSYCHE   E-iiZINE-  DN  CUFin, 


[FROM  THE  MAKRIAGE  OF  CDI'ID  AND  rSYCUK.] 


LLOW'D  to  settle  on  celestial  eyes, 
Soft  sleep,  exulting,  now  exerts 
his  sway, 
From  Psyche's  anxious  pil- 
lows gladly  flies 

To  veil  ihose  orbs 
whose  pure  and 
lambent  ray 
The  powers    of 
heaven     submis- 
sively obey. 
T  r  0  na  b  1  i  n  g  and 
breathless    then 
she  softly  rose, 
And  seized  tlio 
lamp,  where  it  ob- 
scurely lay, 
With  hand  too 
rashly  daring   to 
disclose 

The  sacred  veil 
which  hung  mys- 
terious   o'er    her 


Twice,  as  with  agitated  step  she  went. 
The  lamp  expiring  shone  with  doubtful  gleam. 
As  though  it  warn'd  her  from  her  rash  intent  ; 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With  murmuring  sound  along  the  roof  to  sigh  ; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  e3'e. 
Still  flx'd  with  fear  remains,  still  thinks  the  danger 
nigh. 

Oh,  daring  Muse!  wilt  thou  indeed  essay 
To  paint  the  wonders  which  that  lamp  could  show? 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view? 
Ah!  well  I  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true 
That  splendid  vision  could  be  well  express'd. 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  rapture  every  wondering  breast, 
AVhen  Love's  all-potent  charms  divinely  stood  con- 
fess'd. 

All  imperceptible  to  human  touch. 

His  wings  display  celestial  essence  light ; 

The  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 

The  brilliant  plumage  shines  so  heavenly  bright, 

That  mortal  eyes  turn  dazzled  from  tlie  sight ; 


A  youth  he  seems,  in  manhood's  freshest  years  ; 
Round  his  fair  cheek,  as  clinging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  resplendently  appears. 
Or  shades  his  darker  brow,  which  grace   majestic 
wears  : 

Or  o'er  his  guileless  front  the  ringlets  bright 
Their  rays  of  sunny  lustre  seem  to  throw, 
That  front  than  polished  ivory  more  white! 
His  bloomiug  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 
Than  roses  scatter' d  o'er  a  bed  of  snow  : 
While  on  his  lips,  distill'd  in  balmy  dews 
(Those  lips  divine,  that  even  in  silence  know 
The  heart  to  touch),  persuasion  to  infuse. 
Still  hangs  a  I'osy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 

The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 
Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes'  resistless  sway, 
But  from  their  silky  veil  there  seem'd  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  ray, 
Which  o'er  his  features  exquisitely  play. 
And  all  his  polish'd  limbs  suffuse  with  light. 
Thus  through  some  narrow  space  the  azure  day. 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diffusing  bright. 
Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,   to  gild  the  brow  of 
night. 

His  fatal  arrows  and  celestial  bow 
Beside  the  couch  were  negligently  thrown, 
Nor  needs  the  god  his  dazzling  arms  to  show 
His  glorious  birth  ;  such  beauty  round  him  shone 
As  sure  could  spring  from  Beauty's  self  alone  ; 
The  bloom  which  glow'd  o'er  all  of  soft  desire 
Could  well  proclaim  him  Beauty's  chei-ish'd  son  ; 
And  Beauty's  self  will  oft  tliose  charms  admire. 
And  steal  his  witching  smile,  his  glance's  living  fire. 

Speechless  with  awe,  in  transport  strangely  lost, 
Long  Psyche  stood  with  flx'd  adoring  eye  ; 
Her  limbs  immovable,  her  senses  toss'd 
Between  amazement,  fear  and  ecstacy, 
She  hangs  euamor'd  o'er  the  deity. 
Till  from  her  trembling  hand  extinguish'd  falls 
The  fatal  lamp — he  starts — and  suddenly 
Tremendous  thunders  echo  through  the  halls. 
While  ruin's  hideous  crash  bursts  o'er  th'   affright- 
ed walls. 

Dread  horror  seizes  on  her  sinking  heart, 
A  mortal  chillucss  shudders  at  her  breast. 
Her  soul  shrinks  fainting  from  death's  icy  dart. 
The  groan  scarce  utter'd  dies  but  half  express'd. 
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And  down  she  sinks  in  deadly  swoou  oppri:ss'd  ; 
But  when  at  length,  awaking  from  her  trance, 
The  terrors  of  her  fate  stand  all  eonfess'd, 
In  vain  she  casts  around  her  timid  glance  ; 
■The  rudely  frowning  scenes  her  former  joys 
hance. 

l^^o  traces  of  tliose  joys,  alas,  remain! 


A  desert  solitude  alone  appears  ; 
No  verdant  shade  relieves  the  sandy  plain, 
The  wide-spread  waste  no  gentle  fountain  cheers  ; 
One  barren  waste  the  dreary  prospect  wears  : 
Naught  through  the  vast  horizon  meets  her  eye 
To  calm  the  dism.al  tumult  of  hiu'  fears  ; 
No  trace  of  human  habitation  nigh  ; 
A  sandy  wild  beneath,  above  a  threatening  sky. 
Mrs.  Maky  Tighe. 


PSYCHE    AND    THE    ESGLE, 


(METAMOUI'TI.,  LIB.  VI.) 


BUT  sovran  Jove's  rai^acious  bird,  the  regal 
High  perchcr    on    the   lightning,   the  great 

eagle. 
Drove  down  with  rushing  wings  ;  and  thinking  how, 
By  Cupid's  help,  he  bore  from  Ida's  brow 
A  cup-boy  for  his  master,  he  inclined 
To  yield,  in  just  return,  au  influence  kind  ; 
The  god  being  honored  in  his  lady's  woe. 
And  thus    the  Bird  wheeled  downward  from   tlie 

track 
Gods  follow  gods  in,  to  the  level  low 
'Of  that  poor  face  of  Psyche  left  in  wrack. 
— "Now  fie,  thou  simple  girl! "  the  bird  began  ; 
"For,  if  thou  thipk  to  steal  and  carry  back 
A  drop  of  holiest  stream  that  ever  ran. 


No  simpler  thought,  methinks,  were  found  in  man. 

What!  know' St  thou  uot  these  Stygian  waters  be 

Most  holy,  even  to  Jove?  that  as,  on  earth. 

Men  swear  by  gods  and  by  the  thunder's  worth, 

Even  so  the  heavenly  gods  do  utter  forth 

Their  oaths  by  Styx's  flowing  majesty? 

And  yet  one  little  urnful  I  agree 

To  grant  thy  need  I "  Wherat,  all  hastily, 

He  takes  it.  Alls  it  from  the  willing  wave, 

And  bears  it  in  his  beak,  incarnadined 

By  the  last  Titan-prey  he  screamed  to  have  ; 

And,  striking  calmly  out  against  the  wind 

Vast  wings  on  each  side,  there,  where  Psyclic  stands. 

He  drops  the  urn  down  in  her  lifted  hands. 

E.  B.  Bkom'ning. 


PSYCHE    ilNE    PAN, 


(METAMOKPH,,  LIB.  V.) 


THE  gentle  River,  in  her  Cupid's  honor. 
Because  he  used  to  warm  the  very  wave. 
Did  ripple  aside,  instead  of  closing  on  her. 

And  cast  up  Psyche,  with  a  refluence  brave. 
Upon  the  flowery  bank,  all  sad  and  sinning. 
Then  Pan,  the  Rural  god,  by  chance  was  leaning 

Along  the  brow  of  waters  as  they  wound, 

Kissing  the  reed-nymph,  till  she  sank  to  ground 
And  teaching,  without  knowledge  of  the  meaning 

To  run  her  voice  in  music  after  his 
DoAvn  many  a  shifting  note  (the  goats  around. 

In  wandering  pasture  and  most  leaping  bliss. 
Drawn  on  to  crop  the  river's  flowery  hair). 
And  as  the  hoary  god  beheld  her  there. 

The  poor,  worn,  fainting  P.syehe!  knowing  all 

The  grief  she  sufl'ered,  he  did  gently  call 
Her  name,  and  softly  comfort  her  despair  ; — 

"O  wise,  fair  lady!  I  am  rough  and  rude. 
And  yet  experienced  through  my  weary  age  ; 


And  if  I  read  aright,  as  soothsayer  should. 
Thy  faltering  steps  of  heavy  pilgrimage, 

Thy  paleness,  deep  as  snow  we  cannot  see 
The  roses  through, — thy  sighs  of  quick  returning. 
Thine    eyes,    that   seem    themselves  two  souls    in 
mourning, — 

Thou  lovest,  girl,  too  well,  and  bitterly! 
But  hear  me  :  rush  no  more  to  a  headlong  fall  : 

Seek  no  more  deaths !  leave  wail,  lay  sorrow  down. 
And  pray  the  sovran  god  ;  and  use  withal 

Such  praj-er  as  best  may  suit  a  tender  youth. 
Well  pleased  to  bend  to  flatteries  from  thy  mouth. 

And  feel  them  stir  the  myrtle  of  his  crown.' 

— So  spake  the  shepherd-god  ;  and  answer  none 
Gave  Psyche  in  return  ;  but  silently 
She  did  him  homage  with  a  bended  knee. 

And  took  the  onward  path. 

E.  B.  Browning. 
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PSYCHE    ISTilFTEr]    BY    ZEPHYRUS, 


(JIKTAMOHI'II.,    I.Ml.    IV.) 


\A/i11LE  Psycho  wopt  upon  tlio  rock,  forsaken, 

7\.lone,  despairing,  lU'eading,  gradually 
By  Zepliyrus  sUo  was  inwrapt  and  taken, 

Still  trembling, — like  the  lilies  planted  higli, — 
Througli  all    her  fair  white    limbs.     Her    vesture 
spread. 
Her  very  bosom  eddying  with  surprises; 


He  drew  her  slowly  fi'om  tlie  niountaindiead. 
And  bore  her  down  the  valleys  with  wet  eyes, 

And  laid  her  in  the  lap  of  a  green  dell 
As  soft  with  grass  and  flow(!ra  as  any  nest, 

With  trees  beside  her,  and  a  limpid  well  : 
Yet  Love  was  not  far  off  from  all  that  vest. 

E.  B.  Bkowning. 


PSYCHE    ilNE    PROSERPINE, 


(METAMORrn,,  i.ni.  vi.) 


THEN  Psyche  eiU(>red  in  to  Proserpine 
In  the  dark  house,  and  straightway  diil  d( 
cline 
With  meek  denial  the  luxurious  seat. 

The  liberal  board  for  welcome  strangers  spread. 
But  sate  down  lowly  at  the  dark  queen's  feet. 

And  told  her  tale,  and  brake  her  oaten  bread. 
And  when  she  had  given  the  pyx  in  humble  duty. 
And  told  how  Venus  did  entreat  the  queen 


To  liil  it  up  with  only  one  day's  beauty 
She  uscid  in  Hades,  star-bright  and  serene, 

To  beautify  the  Cyprian,  who  had  been 
All  spoilt  with  grief  in  nursing  her  sick  boy, 

Then  Proserpine,  in  malice  and  in  joy. 
Smiled  in  the  shade,  and  took  the  pyx,  and  put 
A  secret  in  it ;  aud  so,  filled  and  shut, 

(J-avo  it  again  to  Psyche.    Could  she  tell 

It  held  no  b(;auty  but  a  dream  of  hell  ? 

E.   B.   BUOWNING. 


MERCURY    CARRIES    PSYCHE    TQ    DLYMPUS, 


(MKTAMOltl'II.,  1,1 1(. 


T- 


HEN  Jove  commanded  the  god  Mercury 
To  float  up  Psyche  from  the  earth.   And  she 


Sprang  at  the  first  word,  as  the  fountain  springs, 
And  shot  up  bright  and  rustling  through  liis  wings. 
E.  B.  Browning. 


MARRIAGE     DP    PSYCHE    ANE    CUPIE, 


(METAMOltl'II,,  LIIl.  VI.) 


AND  Jove's  right  hand  approaclied' the  ainbro- 
M_^    sial  bowl 

To  Psyche's  lips,  tliat  scarce  dared  yet  to  smile  : 
"Drink,  O  my  daughter,  and  acquaint  thy  soul 

Witli  deathless  uses,  and  be  glad  the  while! 
No  more  shall  Cnpid  liiave  thy  lovely  side  : 

Thy  niarriagc-joy  begins  for  never-ending." 
While  yet  he  spake,  the  nuptial  feast  supplied, 

The  bridegroom  on  the  festive  couch  was  bendinn 
O'er  P.syche  in  his  bosom,  Jove  the  same 

On  Juno,  aud  the  other  deities 
Alike  ranged  round.    The  rural  cup-boy  came 

And  poured  Jove's  nectar  out  M'ith  shining  eyes. 
While  Bacchus  for  tlie  others  did  as  mucli. 

And  Vulcan  spread  the  meal ;  and  all  the  Hours 


Made  all  things  purple  with  a  sprinkle  of  flower.'!. 
Of  roses  chielly,  not  to  say  the  touch 

Of  their  sweet  fingers  ;  and  the  Graces  glided 
Their  balm  around  ;  and  the  Muses  through  the  air 

Struck  out  clear  voiciis,  which  wore  still  divined 
By  that  divinest  song  Apollo  there 

Intoned  to  his  lute  ;  wliile  Ajjlirodite  fair 
Did  lloat  her  beauty  along  the  tune,  and  play 

The  notes  right  with  her  feet.    And  thus   the  day 
Through  every  perfect  mood  of  joy  was  carried. 

The  Muses  sang  their  Chorus  ;  Satyrus 

Did  blow  his  pipes  ;  Pan  touched  his  reed  :  and 
thus 
At  last  were  Cnpid  and  his  Psyche  married. 

E.  B.  BuoWNiNG. 
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The  Entombment. 
(^From  the  Picture  by  Julian  Stori/.     Grosvenor  Gallery,  1.882. ) 
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THE  DYING-  CHRISTIAN  TD  HIS   SDUL, 
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ITAL  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 
Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembling,  hopiug,  lingering,  flying 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying! 
Cease,  fond  Nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life! 

Hark!  they  whisper  ;  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 


Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draws  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soul!  can  this  be  death? 

The  world  recedes  ;  it  disappears  ; 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  ;  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount!  I  fly! 
O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  death!  where  is  thy  sting? 

Alexander  Pope. 


FDR  EVER  WITH  THE  LORE, 


r^OR  ever  with  the  Lord! 
Amen!  so  let  it  be! 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word, 
'Tis  immortality ! 

Here  in  the  body  pent. 
Absent  from  Him  I  roam. 
Yet  nightly  j^itch  my  moving  tent 
Aday's  march  nearer  home. 

My  Father's  house  on  high. 
Home  of  my  soul!  how  near. 
At  times,  to  faith's  far-seeing  eye 
Thy  golden  gates  appear! 

Ah!  then  my  sgirit  faints 
To  reach  the  land  I  love. 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 
Jerusalem  above! 

Yet  clouds  will  intervene. 
And  all  my  prospect  flies  ; 


-m^- 


Like  Noah's  dove,  I  flit  between 
Rough  seas  and  stormy  ^kies. 

Anon  the  clouds  depart. 
The  winds  and  waters  cease  ; 
While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladden' d  heart 
Expands  the  bow  of  peace! 

Beneath  its  glowing  arch. 
Along  the  hallow'd  ground, 
I  see  cherubic  armies  march, 
A  camp  of  fire  around. 

I  hear  at  morn  and  even. 
At  noon  and  midnight  hour. 
The  choral  harmonies  of  heaven 
Earth's  Babel  tongues  o'erpower. 

Then,  then  I  feel,  that  He, 
Remember' d  or  forgot, 
The  Lord  is  never  far  from  me. 
Though  I  perceive  Him  not. 

James  Montgomery. 


THE     SLEEP, 


0 


He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."— Ps.  exivii :  2. 

F  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  into  souls  afar 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this, — 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

What  would  we  give  to  pur  beloved? 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved, 
The  poet's  star-tuned  liarp  to  sweep. 
The  patriot's  voice  to  teach  and  rouse, 


The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows? 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved? 

A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep. 

And  bitter  memories  to  make 

The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake ; 

He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

"Sleep  soft,  beloved! "  we  sometimes  say. 
Who  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 
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Slid  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep  ; 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Sliall  break  the  happy  slumber  when 
Ho  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

O  earth,  so  full  of  dreai-y  noises! 
O  men  with  wailing  in  your  voices! 
O  delved  gold  tlie  wallers  heap! 
O  strife!  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall! 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
And  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

His  dews  drop  mtitely  on  the  hill, 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 
Tliough  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap  : 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead. 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

Ay,  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 


A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man 
Confirmed  in  such  a  rest  to  keep  ; 
But  angels  say,  and  through  the  word 
I  think  tlieir  happy  smile  is  heard, 
"He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 

Most  lilie  a  tired  child  at  a  sliow. 

That  sees  through  tears  the  mummers  leap, 

Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 

Would  childlike  on  His  love  repose 

Who  giveth  His  beloved  sleep. 

And  friends,  dear  friends,  when  it  shall  be 
Tnat  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep, 
Let  one  most  loviug  of  yon  all. 
Say,  "Not  a  tear  must  o'er  her  fall! 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

E.  B.  Browning. 


nEATH'S    FINAL    CDNgUEST, 


THE  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
Tliere  is  no  armor  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings  ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal 'made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  tliey  kill. 

But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still  ; 


Early  or  late 

They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  gai'lands  wither  on  your  brow  ; 

Tlien  boast  no  more  j'our  mighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now 
See  wliere  the  victor-victim  bleeds  ; 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb  ; 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust. 

James  Shirley. 


^■^o^-'— 


THE    EEATH    DF    THE    inRTETDUS, 


'WEET  is  the  scene  when  Virtue  dies! 
'     When  sinks  a  righteous  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  eyes. 
How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast! 

So  fades  a  summer  cloud  away, 
So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er, 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day. 
So  dies  a  wave  along  the  shore. 

Triumphant  smiles  the  victor  brow, 
Fanned  by  some  angel's  purple  wing  ;— 


Where  is,  O  Grave!  thy  victory  now? 
And  where,  insidious  Death!  thy  sting? 

Farewell,  conflicting  joys  and  fears, 
Where  light  and  sliade  alternate  dwell! 

How  bright  the  unchanging  morn  appears  ;■ 
Farewell,  inconstant  world,  farewell ! 

Its  duty  done, — as  sinks  the  day, 
Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies  ; 

While  heaven  and  earth  combine  to  say, 
"Sweet  is  the  scene  when  Virtue  dies!" 

Anna  Letitia  Bakbauld. 
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THE    LAST    CDNgUERDR, 


Wa 


ICTORIOUS  men  of  earth,  no  more 
Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are  ; 
Though  you  bind  ia  every  shore 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far 

As  night  or  day, 
Yet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey, 
And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 
Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 


Devouring  Famine,  Plague  and  War, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind. 

Death's  servile  emissaries  are  ; 

Nor  to  these  alone  confined, 

He  hath  at  will 
More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  tlie  art, 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  aheart. 
James  Shirley. 


THE    LAST    MAN, 


Ali 


LL  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom, 

The  sun  himself  must  die, 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 
Its  Immortality! 


I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 

That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold, 
As  Adam  saw  her  prime ! 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brands 
Still  rusted  in  their  bony  hands  ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tread  ; 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb! 

Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood, 

With  dauntless  words  and  high. 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  passed  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Sun, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go. 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  fortli 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood  and  earth. 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway. 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day  : 

For  all  these  trophicd  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang, 
Healed  not  passion  or  a  pang 

Entailed  on  human  hearts. 


Go,  let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  rising  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe  ; 
Stretched  in  disease's  shapes  abhorred 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Even  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  tliy  fading  fire  ; 
Test  of  all  sumlcss  agonies. 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death — 
Their  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  tliou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, — 
The  majesty  of  Darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

Who  gave  its  Jicavenly  spark  ; 
Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark! 
No!  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Wlio  robbed  the  grave  of  Victory, — ■ 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 
Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste — 
Go,  tell  the  night  that  hides  thy  face 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race 

On  Earth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  darkening  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake  his  trust  in  God! 

Campbell. 


1>EATH  AND  LlIMOKTALITY. 

—  TT  JSCahe. 
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IMMDRTilLITY, 

IF  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  what  an  imposture  is  this 
whole  S3*steni  of  laws,  manners  and  usages,  on  which  human 
society  is  founded!  If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body,  these 
maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship, which  sages  have  taught  and  good  men  have  practiced,  what 
are  they  but  empty  words  possessing  no  real  and  binding  efBicacy  ? 
Why  should  we  heed  them,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope? 
Speak  not  of  duty.  What  can  we  owe  to  the  dead,  to  the  living,  to 
ourselves,  if  all  are  or  will  be,  nothing  ?  Who  shall  dictate  our 
duty,  if  not  our  own  pleasures, — if  not  our  own  passions  ?  Speak 
not  of  morality.  It  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear  of  human  inven- 
tion, if  retribution  terminate  with  the  grave. 

If  we  must  wholly  perish,  what  to  us  are  the  sweet  ties  of  kin- 
di'ed  ?  What  the  tender  names  of  parent,  child,  sister,  brother, 
husband,  wife,  or  friend?  The  characteis  of  a  drama  are  not 
more  illusive.  We  have  no  ancestors ,  no  descendants  ;  since  suc- 
cession cannot  be  predicated  of  nothingness.  Would  we  honor  the 
illustrious  dead  ?  How  absurd  to  honor  that  which  has  no  existence  t 
Would  we  take  thought  for  posterity  ?  How  frivolous  to  concern 
oui'selves  for  those  whose  end,  like  our  own,  must  soon  be  annihi- 
lation !  Have  we  made  a  promise  ?  How  can  it  bind'  nothing  to 
nothing?  Perjury  is  but  a  jest,  The  last  injunctions  of  the 
dying,  what  sanctity  have  they,  more  than  the  last  sound  of  a 
chord  that  is  snapped,  of  an  instrument  that  is  broken  ? 

To  sum  up  all :  If  we  must  wholly  perish,  then  is  obedience  to  the  laws  but  an 
insane  servitude  ;  rulers  and  magistrates  are  but  the  phantoms  which  popular  imbe- 
cility has  raised  up ;  justice  is  an  unwarrantable  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  men^ 
— an  imposition,  a  usurpation ;  the  law  of  marriage  is  a  vain  scruple ;  modesty  a  pre- 
judice; honor  and  probity,  such  stuif  as  dreams  are  made  of;  and  incests,  murders, 
parricides,  the  most  heartless  cruelties  and  the  blackest  crimes,  are  but  the  legitimate 
sj)orts  of  man's  irresponsible  nature ;  while  the  harsh  epithets  attached  to  them  are 
merely  such  as  the  policy  of  legislators  has  invented,  and  imposed  iipon  the  credulity  . 
of  the  people. 

Here  is  the  issue  to  which  the  vaunted  philosophy  of  unbelievers  must  inevitably 
lead.  Here  is  that  social  felicity,  that  sway  of  reason,  that  emancipation  from  error, 
of  which  they  eternally  prate,  as  the  fruit  of  their  doctrines.  Accept  their  maxims, 
and  the  whole  world  falls  back  into  a  frightful  chaos  ;  and  all  the  relations  of  life  are 
confounded;  and  all  ideas  of  vice  and  virtue  are  reversed;  and  the  most  inviolable 
laws  of  society  vanish ;  and  all  moral  discipline  perishes ;  and  the  government  of 
states  and  nations  has  no  longer  any  cement  to  uphold  it ;  and  all  the  harmony  of  the 
body  politic  becomes  discord;  and  the  human  race  is  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
reckless  barbarians,  shameless,  remorseless,  brutal,  denaturalized,  with  no  other  law 
than  force,  no  other  check  than  passion,  no  other  bond  than  irre'igion,  no  other  God 
than  self !  Such  would  be  the  world  which  impiety  would  make.  Such  would  be  tliis 
world,  were  a  belief  in  God  and  immortality  to  die  out  of  the  human  heart. 

Masrillox. 
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THE    RDfin     DF    EEATH, 


^EATK  is  a  road  oiu-  ilearest  frieuds  have 
gouc  ; 

Why,  with  such  leaders,  fear  to  say  "Lead  ox?  " 
Its  gate  repels,  lest  it  too  soon  bo  tried  ; 
But  turns  its  balm  ou  the  immortal  side. 
Mothers  have  passed  it ;  fathers,  ehildren,  men. 
Whose  like  we  look  not  to  behold  again  ; 
Women,  that  smiled  away  their  loving  breath  : — 


Soft  is  the  traveling  on  the  road  of  Death! 

But  Guilt  has  passed  it?    Men  not  fit  to  die! 
Oh,  hush — for  He  who  made  us  all,  is  by! 
Human  were  all ;  all  men  ;  all  born  of  mothers  ; 
All  our  own  selves,  in  the  worn  shape  of  others ; 
Our  2iscd  and  oli!  be  sure,  not  to  be  ^Z^used  broth- 
ers. 

Leigh  Hunt.' 


DARKNESS, 


I  HAD  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 
The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air  ; 
Morn  came  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no 

day. 
And  men  forgot  their  passions  in  the  dread 
Of  this  their  desolation  ;  and  all  hearts 
Were  chilled  into  a  selfish  prayer  for  light : 
And  they  did  live  by  watchflres — and  the  thrones. 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings — the  huts. 
The  habitations  of  all  things  which  dwell. 
Were  burnt  fcu'  beacons  ;  cities  were  consumed. 
And  men  were    gathered   round    their    blazing 

homes 
To  look  once  more  into  each  other's  face  ; 
Happy  were  those  who  dwelt  within  the  eye 
Of  the  volcanoes,  and  their  mountain-torch  : 
A  fearful  hope  was  all  tlie  world  contained  ; 
Forests  were  set  ou  fire — but  hour  by  hour 
They  fell  and  faded— and  the  crackling  trunks 
Extinguished  with  a  crash — and  all  was  black. 
The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
W'ore  an  uneai'thly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them  ;  some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upou  their  clenched    hands,    and 

smiled  ; 
And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  looked  up 
"With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky, 
The  pall  of  a  past  world  ;  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 
Andgnasiied  tlieir  teeth  and  howled;  the  wild 

birds  shrieked. 
And,  terrified,  did  flutter  on  the  ground 
And  flaj)  their  useless  wings  ;  the  wildest  brutes 
Came  tame  and  tremulous  ;  and  vipers  crawled 
And  twined  themselves  among  the  multitude. 
Hissing,  but  stinglcss — they  were  slain  for  food ; 
And  War,  which  for  a  moment  was  no  more. 
Did  glut  himself  again  ; — a  meal  was  bought 
With  blood,  and  each  sate  sullenly  apart 
Gorging  himself  in  gloom  :  no  love  was  left ; 
All   eai'th  was  but  one   thought — and  that   was 

death, 


Immediate  and  inglorious  ;  and  the  pang 

Of  famine  fed  upon  all  entrails — men 

Died,  and  their  bones  were  tombless  as  their  flesh; 

The  meagre  by  the  meagre  was  devoured, 

Even  dogs  assailed  their  masters,  all  save  one, 

And  he  was  faithful  to  a  corse,  and  kept 

The  birds  and  beasts  and  famished  men  at  bay, 

Till  hunger  clung  them,  or  the  dropping  dead 

Lured  their  lank  jaws  ;  himself   sought  out  no 

food, 
But  with  a  piteous  and  perpetual  moan. 
And  a  quick  desolate  cry,  licking  the  hand 
Which  answered  not  with  a  caress — he  died. 
The  crowd  was  famished  by  degrees  ;  but  two 
Of  an  enormous  city  did  survive. 
And  they  were  enemies  ;  they  met  beside 
The  dying  embers  of  an  altar-place 
Where  had  been  heaped  a  mass  of  holy  things 
For  an  unholy  usage  ;"  they  raked  up, 
And  shivering  scraped  with  their  cold  skeleton 

hands 
The  feeble  ashes,  and  their  feeble  breath 
Blew  for  a  little  life,  and  made  a  flame 
Which  was  a  mockery  ;  tlicn  they  lifted  up 
Their  eyes  as  it  grew  lighter,  and  beheld 
Each    other's    aspects — saw,    and    shrieked,   H.rid 

died — 
Even  of  their  mutual  hideousness  they  died, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  upou  whose  brow 
Famine  had  written  Fiend.     The  world  was  void, 
Tlie  populous  and  the  powerful  was  a  lump, 
Seasoule.ss,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths  ; 
Ships  sailorle.ss  lay  rotting  ou  the  sea. 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as   they 

dropped 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  were  in  their 

grave. 
The  Moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  befoiv; ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perished  ;  Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them — she  was  the  Universe. 


DioDATi,  July,  1816. 


Byron. 
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Time  Sustaining  Truth. 
(Painted  by  Nicholas  PfMSSin.    Mitsee  du  Louvre.) 


THE    TRIUMPH    DF    TIME, 


THE  tender,  delicate  Flowers, 
I  saw  them  fanned  by  a  warm  western  wind 
Fed  by  soft  summer  shower.s, 
Shielded  by  care,  and  yet,  (O  Fate  unkind!) 
Fade  in  a  few  short  hours. 


The  gentle  and  the  gay. 
Rich  in  a  glorious  Future  of  bright  deeds. 

Rejoicing  in  the  day. 
Are  met  by  Death,  who  sternl}-,  sadlj-  lead.s 

Them  far  away. 

And  Hopes,  perfumed  and  bright, 
So  lately  shining,  wet  with  dew  and  tears, 
Trembling  in  morning  light ; 


I  saw  them  change  to  dark  and  anxious  fears 
Before  the  night! 

I  wept  that  all  must  die  : 
"Yet  Love,"  I  cried,  "doth  live,   and  conquer 
death — ' ' 
And  time  passed  by, 
And  breathed  on  Love,  and  killed  it  with  its 
breath 
Ere  Death  was  nigh. 

More  bitter  far  than  all 
It  was  to  know  that  Love  could  change  and  die!— 

Hush!  for  the  ages  call, 
"The  Love  of  God  lives  through  eternity, 

And  conquers  all! " 

A    A.  Proctok. 
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TD    TIME, 


IME !  on  ■whose  ai'- 
bitrary  wing 
The  varying  hours 
must  flag  or  fly, 
Jt  Whose  tardy  iviu- 
^      ter,   f  le  e  t  i  n  g 
spring, 
But  drag  or  drive 
us  on  to  die — 
Hail  thou,  who  on 
my   birth    b c - 
stowed 

Those  boons  to  all 
that  know  thee  known  ; 
Yet  better  I  sustain  thy  load, 
For     now   I   bear    the   weight 
alone. 

I  would  not  one  iond  heart  should 
share 

The  bitter  moments  thou  hast  given  ; 
And  pardon  thee,  since  thou  could'st  spare 
All  that  I  loved,  to  peaee  or  heaven  ; 

To  them  be  joy  or  rest,  on  me 
Thy  future  ills  shall  press  in  vain  ; 

I  nothing  owe  but  yeai-s  to  thee, 
A  debt  already  paid  in  pain. 


Yet  even  that  pain  was  some  relief ; 

It  felt,  but  still  forgot  thy  power  : 
The  active  agony  of  grief 

Retards,  but  never  counts  the  hour. 

In  joy  I've  sighed  to  think  thy  flight 
Would  soon  subside  from  swift  to  slow  ; 

Tliy  cloud  could  overcast  tlie  light, 
But  could  not-add  a  night  to  woe  ; 

For  then,  however  drear  and  dark, 

My  soul  was  suited  to  thy  sky  ; 
One  star  alone  shot  fortli  a  spark 

To  prove  thee — not  Eternity. 

That  beam  hath  sunk,  and  now  thou  art 
A  blank  ;  a  thing  to  count  and  curse 

Through  each  dull  tedious  trifling  part, 
Which  all  regret,  yet  all  rehearse. 

One  scene  even  thou  canst  not  deform  ; 

The  limit  of  thy  slotli  or  speed 
Wlieu  future  wanderers  bear  the  storm 

Which  we  shall  sleep  too  sound  to  lieed  : 

And  I  can  smile  to  think  how  weak 

Thine  efforts  shall  be  shown, 
Wlicn  all  the  vengeance  thou  canst  wreak 

Must  fall  upon — a  nameless  stone. 

BVRON. 


IRRESISTIBLE    TIME, 


REAR  thou  aloft  thy  standard. — Spirit,  rear 
Thy  flag  on  high! — Invincible,  and  throned 
In  unparticipated  might.    Behold 
Earth's  proudest  boast,  beneath  thy  silent  sway, 
Sweep  headlong  to  destruction,  thou  the  while. 
Unmoved  and  heedless,  thou  dost  hear  the  rush 
Of  mighty  generations,  as  they  pass 
To  the  broad  gulf  of  ruin,  and  dost  stamp 
Thy  signet  on  them,  and  they  rise  no  more. 
Wlio    shall    contend   with   Time — unvanquished 

Time, 
The  conqueror  of  conquerors,  and  lord 
Of  desolation? — Lo!  the  shadows  fly. 


The  hours  and  days,  and  years,  and  centuries. 
They  fly,  they  fly,  and  nations  rise  and  fall. 
Tlie  young  are  old,  the  old  are  in  their  graves. 
Heardst  thou  that  shout?     It  rent  the  vaulted 

skies : 
It  was  the  voice  of  people, — mighty  crowds, — • 
Again!    'tis    huslied — Time    speaks,    and    all   is 

hushed : 
In  the  vast  multitude  now  reigns  alone 
Unruffled  solitude.    They  all  are  still ; 
All — yea,  the  whole —  the  incalculable  mass. 
Still  as  the  ground  that  clasps  their  cold  remains. 
H.  K.  White. 


TIME    THE    ONLY    CURE, 


OTIME!  who  know'st  a  lenient  hand  to  lay 
Softest   on   sorrow's    wound,    and    slowly 
thence, 
Iiulling  to  sad  repose  the  weary  sense. 
The  faint  pang  stealest  unperceived  away  ; 
On  thee  I  rest  my  only  hope  at  last, 
And  think,  when  thou  hast  dried  the  bitter  tear 
That  flows  in  vain  o'er  all  my  soul  held  dear. 


I  may  look  back  on  every  sorrow  past. 
And  meet  life's  peaceful  evening  with  a  smile  ; — 
As  some  lone  bird,  at  day's  departing  hour. 
Sings  in  the  sunbeam,  of  the  transient  shower 
Forgetful,  though  its  wings  are  wet  the  while  : 
Yet  ah!  how  much  must  that  poor  heart  endure. 
Which  hopes  from  thee,  and  thee  alone,  a  cure! 

William  Lisle  Bowles.— 1762-1850. 
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THE    DESERTEn    HOUSE, 


]^ 


IFE  and  Thouglit  have  gone  away 
Side  by  side, 
Leaving  door  and  windows  wide 
Careless  tenants  they! 


All  within  is  dark  as  night ; 
In  the  window  is  no  liglit ; 
And  no  murnmr  at  tlie  door, 
So  frequent  ou  its  hinge  before. 

Close  the  door,  the  shutters  close. 
Or  thro'  the  windows  we  sliall  see 


The  nakedness  and  Tacancy 
Of  the  dark  deserted  house. 

Come  away :  no  more  of  mirth 

Is  here  or  merry-making  sound. 

The  house  was  builded  of  the  earth. 
And  shall  fall  again  to  ground. 

Come  away  ;  for  Life  and  Thought 
Here  no  longer  dwell  ; 
But  in  a  eity  glorious — 
A  great  and  distant  city — have  bought 
A  mansion  incorruptible. 
Would  they  could  have  stayed  wdth  us! 
Tennyson. 


IMMDRTilLITT, 


THE  insect  bursting  from  its  tomb-like  bod — 
The  grain  that  in  a  thousand  grains  revives — 
The  trees  that  seem  in  wintry  torpor  dead  — 

Yet  each  new  year  renewing  their  green  lives  ; 
All  teach,  "without  the  added  aid  of  Faith, 
That  life  still  triumphs  o'er  apparent  death! 

But  dies  the  insect  vrheu  the  summer  dies  ; 
The  grain  hath  perished,  though  the  plant  re- 
main 
In  death,  at  last,  the  oak  of  ages  lies  ; 


PARADISE, 


Here  Reason  halts,  no  further  can  attain, 

For  Reason  argues  but  from  what  she  sees,   . 

Nor  traces  to  their  goal  these  mysteries. 

But  Faith  the  dark  hiatus  can  supply — 

Teaching,  eternal  progress  still  shall  reign  ; 
Telling  (as  these  things  aid  her  to  espy) 

In  higher  worlds  that  higher  laws  obtain  ; 
Pointing,  with  radiant  finger  raised  on  high, 
From  life  that  still  revives,  to  life  that  cannot  die. 

Anon. 
^4— 


0 


Paradise!    O  Paradise! 

Who  doth  not  crave  for  rest? 

Who  would  not  seek  the  happy  land, 

Where  they  that  loved  are  blest? 

Where  loyal  hearts,  and  true, 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  througli  antl  through 
In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

O  Paradise!    O  Paradise! 

The  world  is  growing  old  ; 
Who  would  not  be  at  rest  and  free 
Where  love  is  never  cold. 
Where  loyal  hearts,  and  true. 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  through  and  thi-ough, 
In  God's  most  holy  sight? 

O  Paradise!    O  Paradise! 

Wherefore  doth  death  delay, 
Bright  death,  that  is  the  welcome  dawn 
Of  our  eternal  day, 
Where  loyal  hearts,  and  true. 

Stand  ever  in  the  light, 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 
In  God's  most  holy  sight? 


0  Paradise!    O  Paradise!] 
'Tis  weary  waiting  here  : 

1  long  to  be  where  Jesus  is, 
To  feel,  to  see  Him  near  ; 

Where  loyal  hearts,  and  true. 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  through  and  through. 

In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

0  Paradise!    O  Paradise! 
1  want  to  sin  no  more  ; 

1  want  to  be  as  pure  on  earth 
As  on  thy  sjiotlcss  shore  ; 

Where  loyal  hearts,  and  true, 

Stand  ever  in  the  light. 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 

In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

O  Paradise!    O  Paradise! 

I  greatly  long  to  see 
The  special  place  my  dearest  Lord 
Is  destining  for  me; 
Where  loyal  hearts,  and  true, 

Stand  ever  in  the  light, 
All  rapture  through  and  through, 
In  God's  most  holy  sight. 

FitEDEKiCK  William  I'aber 
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THE    NEW    JERUSALEM) 

OE, 

THE   SnUL'S  BREATHING- AFTER  THE  HEAITENLY  COUNTRY. 


"Since  Christ's  fair  truth  i 
Take  this  ruUe  soni,'  r.-  ''> 


eds  no  tuan's  art. 


MOTHER  dear, 
Jerusalem, 
When    shall  I 
come  to  thee? 
When  s h all  my 
sorrows  have 
an  end — 
Thy  joys  when 
shall  I  see? 
O  happy  harbor  of 
God's  saints! 
O  sweet  and 
pleasant  soil  ! 
In  thee  no  sorrows  can  De  found — 
No  grief,  no  care,  no  toil. 

In  thee  no  sickness  is  at  all, 

No  hurt,  nor  any  sore  ; 
There  is  no  death  nor  ugly  night, 

But  life  for  evermore. 
No  dimming  cloud  o'ershadows  thee, 

No  cloud  nor  darksome  night, 
But  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun — 

For  God  himself  gives  light. 


Thy  houses  are  of  ivory. 

Thy  windows  crystal  clear, 
Thy  streets  are  laid  with  beaten  gold^ 

Therejingels  do  appear. 
Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stone, 

Thy  bulwarks  diamond  square. 
Thy  gates  are  made  of  orient  pearl — • 

O  God!  if  I  were  there! 

Within  thy  gates  nothing  can  come 

That  is  not  passing  clean  ; 
No  spider's  web,  no  dirt,  nor  dust. 

No  filth  may  there  be  seen. 
Jehovah,  Lord,  now  come  away, 

And  end  my  griefs  aud  plaints — 
Take  me  to  Thy  Jerusalem, 

And  place  me  with  Thy  saints ! 

AVho  there  are  crown'd  with  glory  great, 

And  see  God  face  to  face. 
They  triumph  still,  and  aye  rejoice — 

Most  happy  is  their  case. 
But  we  that  are  in  banishment 

Continually  do  moan  ;  ■ 
We  sigh,  we  mourn,  we  sob,  we  weep^ 

Perpetually  we  groan. 


There  lust  and  lucre  cannot  dwell, 

There  envy  bears  no  sway  ; 
There  is  no  hunger,  thirst,  nor  heat, 

But  pleasures  every  way. 
Jerusalem!    Jerusalem! 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee ! 
Oh !  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see ! 


Our  sweetness  mixed  is  with  gall. 

Our  pleasures  are  but  pain. 
Our  joys  not  worth  the  looking  on- 

Our  sorrows  aye  remain. 
But  there  they  live  in  such  delight, 

Such  pleasure  and  such  play, 
That  unto  them  a  thousand  years 

Seems  but  as  yesterday. 


No  pains,  no  pangs,  no  grieving  grief, 

No  woeful  night  is  there  ; 
No  sigh,  no  sob,  no  cry  is  heard — 

No  well-away,  no  fear. 
Jerusalem  the  city  is 

Of  God  our  King  alone  ; 
The  lamb  of  God,  the  light  thereof, 

Sits  there  upon  His  throne. 


O  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem! 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see — 
The  King  sitting  upon  His  throne. 

And  thy  felicity? 
Thy  vineyards,  and  thy  orchards. 

So  wonderfully  rare, 
Are  furuish'd  with  all  kinds  of  fruit, 

Most  beautifully  fair. 


O  God !  that  I  Jerusalem 

With  speed  may  go  behold! 
For  why?  the  pleasures  there  abound 

Which  here  cannot  be  told. 
Thy  turrets  and  thy  pinnacles 

With  carbuncles  do  shine — 
With  Jasper,  pearl,  and  chrysolite. 

Surpassing  pure  and  fine. 


Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks 

Continually  are  green  ; 
There  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowers 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 
There  cinnamon  aud  sugar  grow. 

There  nard  and  balm  abound  ; 
No  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  think. 

The  pleasures  there  are  found. 
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There  nectar  and  ambrosia  springs 

There  music's  ever  sweet ; 
There  many  a  fair  and  dainty  thing 

Is  trod  down  under  feet. 
Quite  through  the  streets,  with  pleasant 
sound, 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow  ; 
Upon  the  banks,  on  every  side, 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

These  trees  each  month  yield  ripen' d  fruit- 

For  evermore  they  spring  ; 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

To  thee  their  honors  bring. 
Jerusalem,  God's  dwelling-place, 

Full  sore  I  long  to  see  ; 
Oh !  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end. 

That  I  might  dwell  in  thee! 

There  David  stands,  with  harp  in  hand. 

As  master  of  the  choir  ; ' 
A  thousand  times  that  man  were  blest 

That  might  his  music  hear. 
There  Mary  sings  "Magnificat," 

With  tunes  surpassing  sweet ; 
And  all  the  virgins  bear  their  part. 

Singing  about  her  feet. 

"Te  Dsum"  doth  St.  Ambrose  sing, 

St.  Austin  doth  the  like  ; 
Old  Simeon  and  Zacharie 

Have  not  their  songs'to  seek. 
There  Magdalene  hath  left  her  moan. 

And  cheerfully  doth  sing. 
With  all  blest  saints  whose  harmony 

Througli  every  street  doth  ring. 

Jerusalem!  Jerusalem! 

Thy  joys  fain  would  I  see  ; 
Come  quickly.  Lord,  and  end  my  grief 

And  take  me  home  to  Thee  ; 
Oh!  paint  Thy  name  on  my  forehead. 

And  take  me  hence  away, 
That  I  may  dwell  with  Thee  in  bliss, 

And  sing  Thy  praises  aye. 

Jerusalem,  the  happy  home — 

Jehovah's  throne  on  high! 
O  sacred  city,  quee.n,  and  wife 

Of  Christ  eternally! 

0  comely  queen  witli  glory  clad. 
With  houor  and  degree. 

All  fair  thou  art,  exceeding  bright — 
No  spot  there  is  in  thee! 

1  long  to  see  Jerusalem, 
The  comfort  of  us  all ; 

For  thou  art  fair  and  beautiful — 
None  ill  can  thee  befall. 


lu  thee,  Jerusalem,  I  say, 

No  darkness  dare  appeal- — 
No  niglit,  no  shade,  no  winter  foul — 

No  time  doth  altar  there. 

No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine. 

No  glittering  star  to  light  ; 
For  Christ,  the  King  of  righteousness, 

For  ever  shiuetlx  bright. 
A  Lamb  unspotted,  white  and  pure 

To  Thee  doth  stand  in  lieu 
Of  light — so  great  the  glory  is 

Thine  heavenly  King  to  view. 

He  is  the  King  of  kings,  beset 

In  midst  His  servants'  sight ; 
And  they.  His  happy  household  all. 

Do  serve  Him  day  and  niglit. 
There,  there  the  choir  of  angels  sing — 

There  the  supernal  sort 
Of  citizens,  which  hence  are  rid 

From  dangers  deep,  do  sport. 

There  be  the  prudent  prophets  all, 

The  apostles  six  and  six. 
The  glorious  martyrs  in  a  row, 

And  confessors  betwi.xt. 
There  doth  the  crew  of  I'ighteous  men 

And  matrons  all  consist — 
Young  men  and  maids  that  here  on  earth 

Their  pleasures  did  resist. 

The  sheep  and  lambs,  that  hardly  'scaped 

The  snare  of  death  and  hell, 
Triumph  in  joy  eternally. 

Whereof  no  tongue  can  tell ; 
And  though  the  glory  of  each  one 

Doth  differ  in  degree. 
Yet  is  the  joy  of  all  alike 

And  common,  as  we  see 

There  love  and  charity  do  reign. 

And  Christ  is  all  in  all. 
Whom  they  most  perfectly  behold 

In  joy  celestial. 
They  love,  they  praise — they  praise,  they  love; 

They  "Holy,  holy,"  cry  ; 
They  neither  toil,  nor  faint,  nor  end. 

But  laud  continually. 

Oh!  happy  thousand  times  were  I, 

If,  after  wretched  daj's, 
I  might  with  listening  ears  conceive 

Those  heavenly  songs  of  praise, 
Which  to  the  eternal  King  are  sung 

By  happy  wights  above. 
By  saved  souls  and  angels  sweet. 

Who  love  the  God  of  love. 
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Oh!  passing  happy- were  my  state, 

Might  I  be  worthy  found 
To  wait  upon  my  God  and  King, 

His  praises  there  to  sound  ; 
And  to  enjoy  my  Christ  above, 

His  favor  and  His  grace, 
According  to  His  promise  made, 

Which  here  I  interlace  : 

"O  Father  dear,"  quoth  He,  "let  them 

Which  Tliou  hast  put  of  old 
To  Me,  be  there  where  lo!  I  am — 

Thy  glory  to  behold  ; 
Which  I  with  Thee  before  the  world 

Was  made  in  perfect  wise, 
Have  had — from  whence  the  fountain  great 

Of  glory  doth  arise." 

Again  :  "If  any  man  will  serve 

Thee,  let  him  follow  Me  ; 
For  where  I  am,  he  there;  right  sure. 

Then  shall  My  servant  be." 
And  still:  "If  any  man  loves  Me, 

Him  loves  My  Father  dear, 
Whom  I  do  love — to  him  Myself 

In  glory  will  appear." 

Lord,  take  away  my  misery, 

That  then  I  may  be  bold 
With  Thee,  in  Tliy  Jerusalem, 

Thy  glory  to  behold  ; 


-i^m- 


And  so  in  Zion  see  my  King, 

My  love,  my  Lord,  my  all — 
Where  now  as  in  a  glass  I  sec. 

There  face  to  face  I  shall. 

Oh!  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart — 

Their  Sovereign  they  shall  see  ; 
O  ye  most  happy,  heavenly  Avights, 

Which  of  God's  household  be! 
O  Lordj,  with  speed  dissolve  my  bauds, 

These  gins  and  fetters  sti'oug  ; 
For  I  have  dwelt  within  the  tents 

Of  Kcdar  over  long. 

Yet  search  me,  Lord,  and  find  me  out! 

Fetch  nie  Thy  fold  unto  ; 
That  all  Thy  angels  may  rejoice^ 

While  all  Thy  will  I  do. 
O  mother  dear!  Jerusalem! 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end, 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 

Yet  once  again  I  pray  Thee,  Lord, 

To  quit  me  from  all  strife. 
That  to  Thy  hill  I  may  attain, 

And  dwell  there  all  my  life — 
With  cherubims  and  seraphims 

And  holy  souls  of  men. 
To  sing  Thy  praise,  O  God  of  hosts! 

For  ever  and  amen ! 

Author  Unkis-own. 
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HE  world  is  very  evil ; 
The  times  are  waxing  late  : 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil — 

The  Judge  is  at  the  gate  : 
Tlie  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy. 

The  Judge  that  comes  with  might 
To  terminate  the  evil, 

To  diadem  the  right. 
When  the  just  and  gentle  Monarch 

Shall  summon  from  the  tomb, 
Let  man,  the  guilty,  tremble, 

For  Man,  the  God,  shall  doom. 
Arise,  arise,  good  Christian ! 

Let  right  to  wrong  succeed  : 
Let  penitential  sorrow 

To  heavenly  gladness  lead  ; 
To  the  light  that  hath  no  evening, 

That  knows  nor  moon  nor  sun. 
The  light  so  new  and  golden,  ■ 

The  light  that  is  but  one. 
And  when  the  Sole-Begottea 

Shall  render  up  once  more 


The  kingdom  to  the  Father 

Whose  own.it  was  before, — 
Then  glory  yet  unheard  of 

Shall  shed  abroad  its  ray, 
Resolving  all  enigmas. 

An  endless  Sabbath-day. 
Then,  then  from  his  oppressors 

The  Hebrew  shall  go  free. 
And  celebrate  in  triumph 

The  year  of  Jubilee  ; 
And  the  sunlit  land  that  recks  not 

Of  tempest  nor  of  fight, 
Shall  fold  within  its  bosom 

Each  happy  Israelite  : 
The  home  of  fadeless  splendor, 

Of  flowers  that  fear  no  thorn. 
Where  they  shall  dwell  as  children, 

Who  here  as  exiles  mourn. 
Midst  power  that  knows  no  limit. 

And  wisdom  free  from  bound. 
The  Beatific  vision 

Shall  glad  the  saints  around  : 
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The  peace  of  all  the  faithful, 

The  calm  of  all  the  blest, 
Inviolate,  unvaried, 

Divinest,  sweetest,  best. 
Yes,  peace!  for  war  is  needless, — 
,     Yes,  calm!  for  storm  is  past, — 
And  goal  from  finish' d  labor, 

And  anchorage  at  last. 
That  peace — but  wlio  may  claim  it? 

The  guileless  in  their  way, 
Who  keep  the  ranks  of  battle. 

Who  mean  the  thing  they  say  : 
The  peace  that  is  for  heaven. 

And  shall  be  for  the  earth  : 
Tlie  palace  tliat  re-echoes 

With  festal  song  and  mirth  ; 
The  garden,  breathing  spices, 

The  paradise  on  high  ; 
Grace  beautified  to  glory, 

Unceasing  minstrelsy. 
There  nothing  can  be  feeble. 

There  none  can  ever  mourn. 
There  nothing  is  divided. 

There  nothing  can  be  torn  : 
■'Tis  fury,  ill,  and  scandal, 

'Tis  peaceless  peace  below  ; 
Peace,  endless,  strifeless,  ageless. 

The  halls  of  Sion  know  : 
O  happy,  holy  portion, 

Refection  for  the  blest ; 
True  vision  of  true  beauty. 

Sweet  cure  of  all  distrest! 
.Strive,  man,  to  win  that  glory  ; 

Toil,  man,  to  gain  that  light ; 
Send  hope  before  to  grasp  it, 

Till  hope  be  lost  in  sight : 
Till  Jesus  gives  the  portion 

Those  blessed  souls  to  fill, 
'The  insatiate,  yet  sati.sfied. 

The  full,  yet  craving  still. 
That  fulness  and  that  craving 

Alike  are  free  from  pain, 
Where  thou,  midst  heavenly  citizens, 

A  home  like  theirs  shalt  gain. 
Here  is  the  warlike  trumpet ; 

There,  life  set  free  from  sin  ; 
When  to  the  last  Great  Supper 

The  faithful  shall  come  in  : 
When  the  heavenly  net  is  laden 

With  fishes  many  and  great ; 
■So  glorious  in  its  fulness, 

Yet  so  inviolate  : 
And  the  perfect  from  the  shatter'd, 

And  the  fall'n  from  them  that  stand, 
And  the  sheep-flock  from  the  goat-herd 

Shall  part  on  either  hand! 
And  these  shall  pass  to  torment, 

And  those  sliall  triumph,  then  ; 
■The  new  peculiar  nation, 


Blest  number  of  blest  men. 
Jerusalem  demands  them  : 

They  i^aid  the  price  on  earth, 
And  now  shall  reap  the  harvest 

In  bli.ssfulness  and  mirth  : 
The  glorious  holy  people, 

Who  evermore  relied 
Upon  their  Chief  and  Father, 

The  King,  the  Crucified : 
The  sacred  ransom' d  number 

Now  bright  with  endless  sheen. 
Who  made  the  Cross  their  watchword 

Of  Jesus  Nazarene  : 
Wlio,  fed  with  heavenly  nectar, 

Where  souMike  odors  play. 
Draw  out  the  endless  leisure 

Of  that  long  vernal  day  : 
And  through  the  sacred  lilies, 

And  flowers  on  every  side, 
The  happy  dear-bought  people 

Go  wandering  far  and  wide. 
Their  breasts  are  filled  with  gladness, 

Their  mouths  are  turned  to  praise, 
What  time,  now  safe  forever. 

On  former  sins  they  gaze . 
The  fouler  was  the  error. 

The  sadder  was  the  fall. 
The  ampler  are  the  praises 

Of  Him  whopardon'd  all. 
Their  one  and  only  anthem. 

The  fulness  of  His  love. 
Who  gives  instead  of  torment 

Eternal  joys  above  ; 
Instead  of  torment,  glory  ; 

Instead  of  death,  that  life 
Wherewith  your  happy  country, 

True  Israelites,  is  rife. 
Brief  life  is  here  our  portion. 

Brief  sorrow,  short-lived  care, 
The  life  that  knows  no  ending, 

Tlie  tearle.ss  life,  is  there. 
O  happy  retribution! 

Short  toil,  eternal  rest, 
For  mortals  and  for  sinners 

A  mansion  with  the  blest! 
That  we  should  look,  poor  wand'rers. 

To  have  our  home  on  high! 
That  worms  should  seek  for  dwellings 

Beyond  the  starry  sky! 
To  all  one  happy  guerdon 

Of  one  celestial  grace  ; 
For  all,  for  all,  who  mourn  their  fall, 

Is  one  eternal  place  ; 
And  martyi'dom  hath  roses 

Upon  that  heavenly  ground. 
And  white  and  virgin  lilies 

For  virgin-souls  abound. 
There  grief  is  turn'd  to  pleasure. 

Such  pleasure  as  below 
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No  human  voice  can  utter, 

No  human  heart  can  know ; 
And  after  fleshly  scandal, 

And  after  this  world's  night, 
And  after  storm  and  whirlwind, 

Is  calm,  and  joy,  and  light. 
And  now  we  fight  the  battle, 

But  then  shall  wear  the  crown 
Of  full  and  everlasting 

And  passionless  renown  ; 
And  now  we  watch  and  struggle, 

And  now  we  live  in  hope, 
And  Sion,  in  her  anguish. 

With  Babylon  must  cope  ; 
But  He  whom  now  we  trust  in 

Shall  then  be  seen  and  known, 
And  they  that  know  and  see  Him 

Shall  have  Him  for  tlieir  own. 
The  miserable  pleasures 

Of  the  body  shall  decay  ; 
The  bland  and  flattering  struggles 

Of  the  flesh  shall  pass  away. 
And  none  shall  there  be  jealous, 

And  none  shall  there  contend  ; 
Fraud,  clamor,  guile — what  say  I? 

All  ill,  all  ill  shall  end! 
And  there  is  David's  Fountain, 

And  life  in  fullest  glow, 
And  there  the  light  is  golden. 

And  milk  and  honey  flow  ; 
The  light  that  hath  no  evening, 

The  health  that  hath  no  sore. 
The  life  that  hath  no  ending, 

But  lasteth  evermore. 


There  Jesus  shall  embrace  us. 

There  Jesus  be  embraced, — 
That  spirit's  food  and  sunshine 

Whence  earthly  love  is  chased 
Amidst  the  happy  chorus. 

A  place,  however  low. 
Shall  show  Him  lis,  and  showing. 

Shall  satiate  evermo. 
By  hope  we  struggle  onward. 

While  here  we  must  be  fed 
By  milk,  as  tender  infants. 

But  there  by  Living  Bread. 
The  night  was  full  of  terror. 

The  morn  is  bright  with  gladness  ; 
The  Cross  becomes  our  harbor. 

And  we  triumph  after  sadness, 
And  Jesus  to  His  true  ones 

Brings  trophies  fair  to  see. 
And  Jesus  shall  be  loved,  and 

Beheld  in  Galilee  ; 
Beheld,  when  morn  shall  waken, 

And  shadows  shall  decay. 
And  each  true-hearted  servant 

Shall  shine  as  doth  the  day ; 


And  evei-y  ear  shall  hear  it, — 

Behold  thy  King's  array. 
Behold  thy  God  in  beauty. 

The  Law  hath  passed  away! 
Yes!  God  my  King  and  Portion,, 

In  fulness  of  His  grace. 
We  then  shall  see  for  ever. 

And  worship  face  to  face. 
Then  Jacob  into  Israel, 

From  earthlier  self  estranged,. 
And  Leah  into  Rachel', 

For  ever  shall  be  changed  : 
Then  all  the  halls  of  Sion 

For  aye  shall  be  complete. 
And,  in  the  Land  of  Beauty, 

All  things  of  beauty  meet. 

For  thee,  oh  dear,  dear  Country^ 

Mine  eyes  their  vigils  keep  ; 
For  very  love,  beholding 

Thy  happy  name,  they  weep  ; 
The  mention  of  thy  glory 

Is  unction  to  the  breast. 
And  medicine  in  sickness. 

And  love,  and  life,  and  rest. 
O  one,  O  onely  Mansion! 

O  Paradise  of  Joy! 
Where  tears  are  ever  banish' d, 

And  smiles  have  no  alloy  ; 
Beside  thy  living  waters 

All  plants  ai'e,  great  and  small,. 
The  cedar  of  the  forest. 

The  hyssop  of  the  wall : 
With  jaspers  glow  thy  bulwarks  ; 

Thy  streets  with  emeralds  blaze  ;, 
The  sardius  and  the  topaz 

Unite  in  thee  their  rays  : 
Thine  ageless  walls  are  bonded 

With  amethyst  unpriced  : 
Thy  Saints  build  up  its  fabric. 

And  the  corner-stone  is  Christ. 
The  Cross  is  all  thy  splendor. 

The  Crucified  thy  praise  ; 
His  laud  and  benediction 

Thy  ransom' d  people  raise  : 
Jesus,  the  Gem  of  Beauty, 

True  God  and  Man,  they  sing  : 
The  nevei'-failiug  Garden, 

The  ever-golden  Ring  : 
The  Door,  the  Pledge,  the  Husband,, 

The  Guardian  of  his  Court : 
The  Day-star  of  Salvation, 

The  Porter  and  the  Port. 
Thou  hast  no  shore,  fair  ocean! 

Thou  hast  no  time,  bright  day! 
Dear  fountain  of  refreshment 

To  pilgrims  far  away! 
Upon  the  Rock  of  Ages 

They  raise  thy  holy  tower  : 
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Thine  is  the  victor's  laurel, 

And  thine  the  golden  dower  : 
Thou  feel'st  in  mystic  rapture, 

O  Bride  that  know'st  no  guile, 
'The  Prince's  sweetest  kisses, 

Tlie  Prince's  loveliest  smile  ; 
Unfading  lilies,  bracelets 

Of  living  pearl  thine  own  ; 
'The  Lamb  is  ever  near  thee, 

The  Bridegroom  thine  alone  ; 
The  Crown  is  He  to  guerdon, 

Tlie  Buckler  to  protect, 
-And  He  Himself  the  Mansion, 

And  He  the  Architect. 
The  only  art  thou  needost. 

Thanksgiving  for  thy  lot : 
The  only  joy  thou  seekest. 

The  Life  where  Death  is  not  : 
A.nd  all  thine  endless  leisure 

In  sweetest  accents  sings, 
The  ill  that  Avas  tliy  merit, — 

The  wealth  that  is  thy  King's! 

Jerusalem  the  golden 

With  milk  and  honey  blest. 
Beneath  thy  contemplation 

Sink  heart  and  voice  oppress'd  : 
J  know  not,  oh  I  know  not, 

What  social  joys  are  thei'e  ; 
What  radiancy  of  glory. 

What  light  beyond  compare! 
-And  when  I  fain  would  sing  them. 

My  spirit  fails  and  faints  ; 
And  vainly  would  it  image 

The  assembly  of  the  Saints. 
'They  stand,  those  halls  of  Sion, 

Conjubilant  witlr  song, 
And  bright  with  many  an  angel, 

And  all  the  martyr  throng  : 
The  Prince  is  ever  in  them  ; 

The  daylight  is  serene  ; 
The  pastures  of  the  Blessed 

Are  deek'd  in  glorious  sheen. 
There  is  the  Throne  of  David, — 

And  thei-e,  from  care  released, 
The  song  of  tliem  that  triumph, 

Tlie  shout  of  them  that  feast ; 
And  they  who,  with  their  Leader, 

Have  conquer'd  in  the  fight. 
Tor  ever  and  for  ever 

Are  clad  in  robes  of  white! 


O  holy,  placid  harp-notes 
Of  that  eternal  hynm! 

■O  sacred,  sweet  refection. 
And  peace  of  Seraphim! 

O  tliirst  forever  ardent, 
Yet  evermore  content! 


O  true  peculiar  vision 

Of  God  cunotipotent! 
Ye  know  the  many  mansions 

For  many  a  glorious  name, 
And  divers  retributions 

That  divers  merits  claim  : 
For  midst  the  constellations 

That  deck  our  earthly  sky, 
Tliis  star  than  that  is  brighter,- 

And  so  it  is  on  high. 


Jerusalem  the  glorious! 

The  glory  of  the  Elect! 
O  dear  and  future  vision 

That  eager  hearts  expect  : 
Even  now  by  faith  I  see  thee  : 

Even  here  thy  walls  discern  : 
To  thee  my  thoughts  are  kindled, 

And  strive  and  pant  and  yearn  : 
Jerusalem  the  onely, 

That  look'st  from  heaven  below. 
In  thee  is  all  my  glory  ; 

In  me  is  all  my  woe  : 
And  though  my  body  may  not, 

My  spirit  seeks  thee  fain. 
Till  flesh  and  earth  return  me 

To  earth  and  flesh  again, 
Oh  none  can  tell  thy  bulwarks, 

How  gloriously  they  rise  : 
Oil  none  can  tell  thy  capitals 

Of  beautiful  device  : 
Thy  lovliness  oppresses 

All  human  thought  and  heart : 
And  none,  O  Peace,  O  Sion, 

Can  sing  thee  as  thou  art. 
New  mansion  of  new  people. 

Whom  God's  own  love  and  light 
Promote,  increase,  make  holy, 

Identify,  unite. 
Thou  City  of  the  Angels! 

Thou  City  of  the  Lord! 
Whose  everlasting  music 

Is  the  glorious  decachord  ! 
And  there  the  band  of  Prophets 

United  praise  ascribes. 
And  there  the  twelvefold  chorus 

Of  Israel's  ransom' d  tribes  : 
The  lily-beds  of  virgins, 

Tlie  roses'  martyr -glow. 
The  cohort  of  the  Fathers 

Who  kept  the  faith  below. 
And  there  the  Sole-Begotten 

Is  Lord  in  regal  state  ; 
He,  Judah's  mystic  Lion, 

He,  Lamb  Immacidate. 
O  Helds  that  know  no  sorrow! 

O  state  that  fears  no  strife! 
O  princely  bow'rs!  O  land  of  flow'rs! 

O  realm  and  liome  of  life! 
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Jerusalem,  exulting 

Ott  that  securest  shore, 
I  hope  thee,  wish  thee,  sing  thee, 

And  love  thee  evermore ! 
I  ask  not  for  my  merit : 

I  seek  not  to  deny 
My  merit  is  destruction, 

A  child  of  wrath  am  I ; 
But  yet  with  Faith  I  venture 

And  Hope  upon  my  way ; 
For  those  perennial  guerdons 

I  labor  night  and  day. 
The  best  and  dearest  Father 

Who  made  me,  and  who  saved. 
Bore  with  me  in  defilement. 

And  from  defilement  laved  ; 
When  in  His  strength  I  struggle. 

For  very  joy  I  leap. 
When  in  my  sin  I  totter, 

I  weep,  or  try  to  weep  ; 
And  grace,  sweet  grace  celestial, 

Shall  all  its  love  display, 
And  David's  royal  Fountain 


Purge  every  sin  away. 
O  mine,  my  golden  Sion! 

O  lovelier  far  than  gold! 
With  laurel-girt  battalions. 

And  safe  victorious  fold ; 
O  sweet  and  blessed  country. 

Shall  I  ever  see  thy  face? 

0  sweet  and  blessed  country, 
Shall  I  ever  win  thy  grace? 

1  have  the  hope  within  me 
To  comfort  and  to  bless! 

Shall  I  ever  win  the  prize  itself? 
Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me,  Yes! 

Exult,  O  dust  and  ashes ! 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part ; 
His  only,  His  forever, 

Thou  shalt  be,  and  thou  art! 
Exult,  O  dust  and  ashes! 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  part ; 
His  only.  His  forever. 

Thou  shalt  be,  and  thou  art! 

Bernard  op  Clunt. 

(Translation  of  John  Mason  Xealp.)- 


Thjs  Amnumci.'.i 


(I'aiided  by  Ani/elh 
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THE    ANNUNCIATIDN, 


IpT  OW  pure,  and  frail,  and  wliito, 
J.     The  snowdrops  shine! 
Gather  a  garUmd  bright 
For  Mary's  shrine. 


For,  born  of  winter  snows. 

These  fragile  llowers 
Are  gifts  to  our  fair  Queen ^ 

From  Spring's  first  hours. 

-For  on  this  blessed  day 
She  knelt  at  prayer ; 
When,  lo!  before  her  shone 
Aa  Angel  fair. 

"Hail  Mary!"  thus  he  cried. 

With  reverent  fear  : 
She,  with  sweet  "wondering  eyes. 

Marveled  to  hear. 

Be  still,  ye  clouds  of  Heaven! 

Be  silent.  Earth! 
And  hear  an  Angel  tcU 

Of  Jesus'  birth, 

While  she,  -whom  Gabrial  hails 

As  full  of  grace. 
Listens  with  humble  faith 
■  In  her  sweet  face. 


Be  still,  Pride,  War,  and  Pomp, 

Vain  Hopes,  vain  Frar.s, 
For  now  an  Angel  speaks. 

And  Mary  Iiears, 

"Hail,  Mary!"  lo,  it  rings 

Through  ages  on  ; 
"Hail,  Mary!"  it  shall  sound 

Till  time  is  done. 

"Hail,  Mary!"  infant  lips 

Lisp  it  to-day ; 
"Hail,  Mary!  "  with  faint  smile 

The  dying  say. 

"Hail,  Mary!"  many  a  heart 

Broken  with  grief 
In  that  angelic  prayer 

Has  found  relief. 

And  many  a  half  lost  soul. 

When  turned  at  bay, 
With  those  triumphant  \vords 

Has  won  the  day. 

"Hail,  Mary,   Queen  of  Heaven!" 

Lot  us  repeat. 
And  place  oiar  snowdrop  wreatli 

Here  at  her  feet. 

A.  A.  Pkoctok. 


CDME,    YE    LDFTY, 


'OME,  ye  lofty,  come,  ye  lowlj-, 

Lot  your  songs  of  gladness  ring  ; 

In  a  stable  lies  the  Holy, 

In  a  manger  rests  the  King. 
See,  in  Mary's  arms  reposing, 

Christ  by  highest  heaven  adored  ; 
Come,  your  circle  round  Him  closing. 

Pious  hearts  that  love  the  Lord. 

Come,  ye  poor  ;  no  pomp  of  station 

Robes  the  Child  your  liearts  adore, 
He,  the  Lord  of  all  salvation. 

Shares  your  "want,  is  weak  and  poor  ; 
Oxen,  round  about  behold  them  ; 

Rafters  naked,  cold  and  bare  ; 
See  the  shepherds  ;  Godlias  told  them 

That  the  Prince  of  Life  lies  there. 

Come,  ye  children,  blithe  and  merry. 
This  one  Child  your  model  make  ; 

Christmas-holly,  leaf  and  berry. 
All  be  prized  for  His  dear  sake  : 


Come,  ye  gentle  hearts  and  tender. 
Come,  ye  spirits  keen  and  bold  ; 

All  in  all  your  homage  render, 
Weak  and  mighty,  young  and  old. 

High  above  a  star  is  shining, 

And  the  wise  men  haste  from  far  ; 
Come,  glad  hearts,  and  spirits  piniug- 

For  you  all  has  risen  the  star. 
Let  us  bring  our  poor  oblations. 

Thanks  and  love,  and  faith  and  praise  ; 
Come,  ye  people,  come,  J'c  nations  ; 

All  in  all  draw  nigh  to  gaze. 

Hark,  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  ringing  : 

Christ  the  Lord  to  man  is  born! 
Arc  not  al'l  our  hearts,  too,  singing, 

Welcome,  M-clcome,  Christmas  morn  ? 
Still  the  Child  all  power  possessing 

Smiles  as  tlirough  the  ages  past. 
And  the  song  of  Christmas  blessing 

Sweetly  sinks  to  rest  at  last. 

Akcher  Guuxey. 
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AnnunclslTion  or  the  Angel  to  the  Shephekds. 
— Jacopo  Bassano. 


CHRISTMAS, 


\\^I 


HILE  shepherds  watch' d  their  flooks  by  night, 

All  seated  on  the  ground, 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down. 
And  glory  shone  around. 

"Fear  not,"  said  he  (for  mighty  dread 
Had  seized  their  troubled  mind) ; 

"Glad  tidings  of  great  joy  I  bring 
To  you  and  all  mankind. 

"To  you,  in  David's  town,  this  day 

Is  born  of  David's  line 
The  Saviour  who  is  Christ  the  Lord  ; 

And  this  shall  be  the  sign  ; 


"The  heavenly  Babe  you  there  shall  fiud 

To  human  view  display'd. 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  swathing  bands. 

And  in  a  manger  laid." 

Thus  spake  the  Seraph  ;  and  forthwith 

■  Appear'd  a  shining  throng 
Of  angels,  praising  God,  and  thus 
Address'd  their  joyful  song  : 

"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high, 
And  to  the  earth  be  peace  ; 
Good-will  henceforth  from  heaven  to  men 
Begin,  and  never  cease!  " 

Nahum  Tate. 
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The  Nativity. 
(Fainted  btj  Peter  Paul  Uubem.) 

Dn   the    Mnrning    Df    Christ's    Nativity, 
Composed  1629.i 


THIS  is  the  month,  and  this  tlie  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Soa  of  Heaven's  eternal  King, 
■Of  wedded  maid,  and  virgin  mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring  ; 
Por  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 

That  lie  o>ir  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  his  Father  work  iis  a  perpetual  peace. 


That  glorious  form,  that  light  insufferable. 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside  ;  and  here  with  us  to  be, 

Foi'sook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day. 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 
1    "When  Jlilton  was  twenty-one  years  old. 


Say,  heavenly  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain. 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode. 

Now,  while  the  Heaven,  by  the  sun's  team   untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in   squadrons 
bright? 

See  how  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odors  sweet : 

Oh,  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet ; 

Have  thou  the  honor  first  thy  Lord  to  greet. 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  choir, 
From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed 
fii'e.5 

2    Alluding  to  Is.  vi   6  7. 
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THE  HYMN. 

IT  was  the  wiutor  wikl, 
While  the  Heaveu-ljorn  child 
All  meanly  wrapped  ia  the  rude  maugor  lies  ; 
Nature  iu  awe  to  liim 
Had  doffed  hor  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  groat  Master  so  to  sympathize  ; 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innoi^ent  snow, 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw, 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  He,  her  fears  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace  ; 

She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down,  through  the  turning  sphere 
His  ready  harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing. 
And  waving  wide  her  mj'rtle  wand, 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

No  war,  or  battle's  sound. 

Was  hoard  the  world  around  ; 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung  ; 

The  hooked  chariot  stood. 

Unstained  with  hostile  blood  ;, 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng, 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  oyo. 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 

But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  pcuxce  upon  the  eartli  began  : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whisti 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed, 

Whispering  now  joys  to  the  mild  ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  ra\e, 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  cluii-med 
wave . 

The  stars  with  deep  amaze 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze. 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  inlluence. 
And  will  not  take  their  flight. 
For  all  the  morning  light. 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  tlicnce  : 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  gloAv, 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 


And  though  the  shady  gloom 

Had  given  day  her  room, 
1   Silent. 


Tlie  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed. 
And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new  enlightened  world  no  more  should  need  ; 
He  saw  a  greater  sun  appear 

Than  his  bright  throne,  or  burning  axlotrce,  could 
bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn. 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  I'ustic  row  ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then. 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  ; 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet. 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook, 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose. 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 
close. 

Nature  that  heard  such  sound. 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 

Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  airy  region  thrilling,    .. 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done. 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
Slie  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light. 

That   with   long   beams  the  shame-faced  night 
arrayed ; 
The  helmed  cherubim. 
And  sworded  seraphim. 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed. 
Harping  iu  loud  and  solemn  choir. 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir. 

Such  music  (as  'tis  said) 
Before  ivas  never  made. 

But  wlien  of  old  tlie  sons  of  morning  sung,^ 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  sot. 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep. 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel 


Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres. 
Once  bless  our  human  ears 
(If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so), 
2    Jo'j  sxxviii:  7. 
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And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 

And  let  the  base  of  Heaven's  deep  organ  blow 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold. 
And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  eartlily  mould, 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  tlio  peerino 


Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men. 

Orbed  in  a  rainbow  ;  and  like  glories  wearing: 
Mercy  will  sit  between. 
Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering. 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no. 
This  must  not  yet  be  so, 

The  babe  lies  yet  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss  ; 

So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify  : 
Yet  first  to  those  ycliained  in  sleep. 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep. 


With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang. 

While  the  red  tire  and  smouldering  clouds   out 
brake  ; 
The  aged  earth  aghast. 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake  ; 
When  at  the  world's  last  session. 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  )iis 
throne. 


And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  aud  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins  ;  for,  from  tliis  happj"  diiy, 
The  old  dragon,  underground 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway. 
And  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail. 
Swings  the  scaly  horror  of  liis  folded  tail. 

1    This  is  the  author's  own  correction.    He  hadoriffinally 
written — 

"Tlie  enameled  arras  of  the  rainbow  wearinij; 
And  Mercy  sit  between,"  &c. 


The  oracles  are  dumb,i 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving; 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er. 
And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heardj  aud  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets- 
mourn. 


In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  heai'th, 

The    Larss   and    Lemures<  moan  with  midnight 
plaiut. 
In  urns,  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flauiens  at  their  service  quaint  ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat. 
While    each  peculiar  power  foregoes  his    wonted 
seat. 


Peor  and  Baalirjj^ 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 

With  that  twice  battered  god  of  Palestine. 5 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine  ; 
The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  liorn, 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Tliammuz; 
mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch  fled. 
Hath  left  in  sliadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  of  all  blackest  hue  ; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  riug 
They  call  the  grisly  king. 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue, 
Tlie  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 


2  Alluding  to  an  effective  story  told  by  Plutarch  (de 
dcfsciu  oraculor^im' ,  tliat  a  voice  had  been  heard,  proclaini- 
inji  that  "Tlie  Great  Pan  was  dead." 

3  Household  gods. 

i    Night  spirits,  ghosts. 

5  Dagron.  See  Judges  xvi.,  and  1  Sam.  v.  The  names 
of  the  heathen  gods  mentioned  in  the  following  linns  have 
already  been  explained  iu  the  notes  on  the  fli-st  book  oC 
Paradise  Lost. 
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ISToi-  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unsliowered  grass  with  lowings 
loud, 
^or  can  lie  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  cliest. 

Naught  but  profoundest  hell  can  bo  his  shroud  ; 
In  vaia  with  timbrelled  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. 

He  feels  from  Juda's  land 
The  dreaded  infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Belhlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn  ; 
Nor  all  the  gods  beside, 
Xionger  dare  abide, 

Not  T3'phon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine  ; 
Our  Babe  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
<Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the   damned 
crew. 


So  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave. 
The  flocking  shadows  pale. 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave, 
And  the  yellow-skirted  inys 

Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved 
maze. 

But  see  the  virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  liabe  to  rest. 

Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending 
Heaven's  youngest  teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending  : 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 
John  Milton. 


THE    NATIVITY. 

(Translation  from  the  French  of  Madame  de  la  Motte  Guyon,  a  very  celebrated  French  lady.  She  preached  Quietism, 
■a  calm  devotion  resting  ontlie  love  of  God,  but  her  opinions  were  undoubtedly  fanatical  and  exaggerated.  She  suffered 
much  persecution  on  account  of  them,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile  for  four  years.  She  wrote  much  and  well. 
-Oowper's  friend,  Mr.  Bull,  brought  him  her  poems  in  1782,  and  he  began  translating  them.) 


TIS  Folly  all — let  me  no  more  be  told 
Of  Parian  porticos,  and  roofs  of  gold  ; 
Delightful  views  of  Nature,  dressed  by  Art, 
Enchant  no  longer  this  indifferent  heart  : 
The  Lord  of  all  things,  in  His  humble  birth. 
Makes  mean  the  proud  magnificence  of  earth  ; 
The  straw,  the  manger,  and  the  mouldering  wall, 
Eclipse  its  lustre  ;  and  I  scorn  it  all. 

Canals,  and  fountains,  and  delicious  vales, 
<ireen  slopes,  and  plains  whose  plenty  never  fails  ; 
Deep-rooted  groves,  whose  heads  sublimely  rise, 
Earth-born,  and  yet  ambitious  of  the  skies  ; 
The  abundant  foliage  of  whose  gloomy  shades, 
"Vainly  the  sun  in  all  its  power  invades. 
Where  warbled  airs  of  sprightly  birds  resound. 
Whose  verdure  lives  while  Winter  scowls  around  ; 
Hocks,  lofty  mountains,  caverns  dark  and  deep. 
And  torrents  raving  down  the  rugged  steep  ; 
Smooth  I  downs,   whose  fragrant  herbs  the  spirits 

cheer : 
Meads  crowned  with  flowers  ;  streams  musical  and 

clear. 
Whose  silver  waters,  and  whose  murmurs,  join 
Their  artless  charms,  to  make  the  scene  divine  ; 
The  fruitful  vineyard,  and  the  furrowed  plain. 
That  seems  a  rolling  sea  of  golden  grain  ; 
All,  all  have  lost  the  charms  they  once  possessed  : 
An  infant  God  reigns  sovereign  in  my  breast ; 
From  Bethlehem's  bosom  I  no  more  will  rove  ; 
There  dwells  the  Saviour,  and  there  rests  my  love. 


Ye  miglitier  rivers,  that,  with  sounding  force. 
Urge  down  the  valleys  your  impetuous  course! 
Winds,  clouds  and  lightnings!  and  ye  waves,  whose 

heads. 
Curled  into  monstrous  forms,  the  seamen  dread! 
Horrid  abyss,  where  all  experience  fails. 
Spread  witli  the  wreck  of  planks  and  shattered  sails; 
On  whose  broad  back  grim  Death  triumphant  rides, 
While  havoc  floats  on  all  thy  swelling  tides, 
Thy  shores  a  scene  of  ruin,  strewed  around 
With  vessels  bulged,  and  bodies  of  the  drowned! 

Ye  fish,  that  sport  beneath  the  boundless  waves. 
And  rest,  secure  from  man,  in  rocky  caves  ; 
Swift  darting  sharks,  and  whales  of  hideous  size, 
Whom  all  the  aquatic  world  with  terror  eyes! 
Had  I  but  faith  immovable  and  true, 
I  might  defy  the  fiercest  storm,  like  you  : 
The  world,  a  more  disturbed  and  boisterous  sea. 
When  Jesus  shows  a  smile,  affrights  not  me  ; 
Ho  hides  mo,  and  in  vain  the  billows  roar, 
Break  harmless  at  my  feet,  and  leave  the  shore. 

Thou  azure  vault,  where,  through  the  gloom  of 
night, 
Tliick  sown  we  see  such  countless  worlds  of  light! 
Thou  moon,  whose  ear,  encompassing  the  skies, 
Restores  lost  nature  to  our  wondering  eyes  ; 
Again  retiring,  when  the  brighter  sun 
Begins  the  course  he  seems  in  haste  to  run! 
Behold  him  where  he  shines!    His  rapid  rays, 
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Themselves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days  ; 
Nothing  impedes  the  race  he  would  jjursue, 
Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  view, 
A  thousand  lands  confess  his  quickening  heat, 
And  all  he  cheers  are  fruitful,  fair,  and  sweet. 

Far  from  enjoying  what  these  scenes  disclose, 
I  feel  the  thorn,  alas!  but  miss  the  rose  : 
Too  well  I  know  this  aching  heart  requires 
More  solid  good  to  fill  its  vast  desires  ; 
In  vain  they  represent  His  matchless  might, 
Who  called  them  out  of  deep  primeval  night ; 
Their  form  and  beauty  biit  augment  my  woe  : 
I  seek  the  Giver  of  the  charms  they  show : 
Nor,  Him  beside,  throughout  the  world  He  made. 
Lives  there  in  whom  I  trust  for  cure  or  aid. 

Infinite  God,  thou  great  unrivaled  One! 
Whose  glory  makes  a  blot  of  yonder  sun  ; 
Compared  with  Thine,  how  dim  his  beauty  seems! 
How  quenched  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams! 
Thou  art  my  bliss,  the  light  by  which  I  move  ; 
In  Tlico  alone  dwells  all  that  I  can  love  ; 
All  darkness  flies  when  Thou  art  pleased  to  appear, 
A  sudden  spring  renews  the  fading  year  ; 
Where'er  I  turn,  I  see  Thy  power  and  grace, 
The  watchful  guardians  of  our  heedless  race  : 
Thy  various  creatures  iu  one  strain  agree, 
All,  in  all  times  and  places,  speak  of  Thee  ; 
Even  I,    with    trembling    heart   and    stammering 

tongue, 
Attempt  Thy  praise,  and  join  the  general  song. 

Almighty  Former  of  this  wondrous  plan. 
Faintly  rellectcd  in  Thine  image,  man — 
Holy  and  just — the  greatness  of  whose  name 
Fills  and  supports  this  universal  frame, 
Diffused  throughout  the  infinitude  of  space. 
Who  art  Thyself  Thine  own  vast  dwelling-place  ; 
Soul  of  our  soul,  whom  yet  no  sense  of  ours 
Discerns,  eluding  our  most  active  powers  ; 
Encircling  shades  attend  Thine  a%vful  thi-one. 
That  veil  Thy  face,  and  keep  Thee  still  unknown  ; 
Unknown,  though  dwelling  la  our  inmost  part. 
Lord  of  the  thoughts,  and  Sovereign  of  the  heart. 

Repeat  the  charming  truth,  that  never  tires, 
No  god  is  like  the  God  my  soul  desires  ; 
He  at  whose  voice  heaven  trembles,  even  He, 
Great  as  He  is,  knows  how  to  stoop  to  me. 
Lo!  there  Holies— that  smiling  infant  said, 
"Heaven,  Earth,  and  Sea,  exist!"— and  they  obeyed. 
Even  He  whose  being  swells  beyond  the  skies. 
Is  born  of  woman,  lives,  and  mourns,  and  dies  ; 
Eternal  and  Immortal,  seems  to  east 
That  glory  from  His  brows,  and  breathes  His  last. 
Trivial  and  vain  the  works  that  man  has  wrought. 
How  do  they  shrink  and  vanish  at  the  thought! 


Sweet  Solitude,  and  scene  of  my  repose  I 
This  rustic  sight  assuages  all  my  woes — 
That  crib  contains  the  Lord,  whom  I  adore  ; 
And  earth's  a  shade,  that  I  pursue  no  more. 
He  is  my  firm  support,  my  rock,  my  tower, 
I  dwell  secure  beneath  His  sheltering  power, 
And  hold  this  mean  retreat  forever  dear. 
For  all  I  love,  my  soul's  delight,  is  here. 
I  see  the  Almighty  swathed  in  infant  bands, 
Tied  helpless  down  the  Thunder-bearer's  hands'. 
And  in  this  shed  that  mystery  discern, 
Which  Faith  and  Love,  and  they  alone,  can  learn. 

Ye  tempests,  spare  the  slumbers  of  your  Lord! 
Ye  zephyrs,  all  your  whispered  sweets  afford ! 
Confess  the  God  that  guides  the  rolling  year  ; 
Heaven,  do  Him  homage  ;  and  thou,  Earth,  revereE 
Ye  shepherds,  mouarchs,  sages,  hither  bring 
Your  hearts  an  offering,  and  adore  your  King. 
Pure  be  those  hearts  and  rich  in  Faith  and  Love  ; 
Join  in  His  Praise,  the  harmonious  world  above  ;, 
To  Bethelem  haste,  rejoice  in  His  repose. 
And  praise  him  there  for  all  that  he  bestows! 
Man,  busy  man,  alas,  can  ill  afford 

To  obey  the  summons  and  attend  the  Lord  ; 
Perverted  reason  revels  and  runs  wild. 
By  glittering  shows  of  pomp  and  wealth  beguiled  j 
And,  blind  to  genuine  excellence  and  grace. 
Finds  not  her  Author  in  so  mean  a  place. 
Ye  unbelieving!  learn  a  wiser  part. 
Distrust  your  erring  sense,  and  search  your  heart  ; 
There  soon  ye  shall  perceive  a  kindling  flame 
Glow  for  that  infant  God,  from  whom  it  came  ; 
Resist  not,  quench  not,  that  divine  desire, 
Melt  all  your  adamant  in  heavenly  fire ! 

Not  so  will  I  requite  thee,  gentle  Love! 
Yielding  and  soft  this  heart  shall  ever  prove  ; 
And  every  heart  beneath  thy  power  should  fall. 
Glad  to  submit,  could  mine  contain  them  all. 
But  I  am  poor,  oblation  I  have  none, 
None  for  a  Saviour,  but  Himself  alone  : 
Whate'er  I  render  Thee,  from  Thee  it  came; 
And  if  I  gave  my  body  to  the  flame. 
My  patience,  love,  and  energy  divine 
Of  heart,  and  soul,  and  spirit,  all  are  Thine. 
Ah,  vain  attemjit  to  expunge  the  mighty  scoret 
The  more  I  pay,  I  owe  Thee  still  the  more. 

Upon  my  meanness,  povertj",  and  guilt. 
The  trophy  of  my  glory  shall  be  built ; 
My  self-disdain  shall  be  the  unshaken  base,. 
And  my  deformity  its  fairest  grace  ; 
For  destitute  of  good,  and  rich  in  ill. 
Must  be  my  state  and  my  description  still. 

And  do  I  grieve  at  such  an  humbling  lot? 
Nay,  but  1  cherish  and  enjoy  the  thought — 
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T'ain  pageantry  and  pomp  of  earth,  adieu! 
I  have  no  wish,  no  memory  for  you 
The  more  I  feel  my  misery,  I  adore 
The  sacred  inmate  of  my  soul  the  more; 
Eichan  His  Love,  I  feel  my  noblest  pride 
Spring  from  the'sense  of  having  naught  beside. 

In  Tliee  I  find  wealth,  comfort,  virtue,  might ; 
My  wanderings  prove  Thy  wisdom  infinite  ; 
All  that  I  have  I  give  Thee  ;  and  then  see 
All  contrarieties  unite  in  Thee  ; 
Tor  Thou  hast  joined  tliem,  talcing  up  our  woe. 


And  pouring  out  Thy  bliss  on  worms  below, 

By  filling  with  Thy  grace  and  love  divine 

A  gulf  of  evil  in  this  heart  of  mine. 

This  is,  indeed,  to  bid  the  valleys  rise. 

And  the  hills  sink — 'tis  matching  earth  and  skies! 

I  feel  my  weakness,  thank  Thee,  and  deplore 

An  aching  heart  that  throbs  to  thank  Thee  more  ; 

The  more  I  love  Thee,  I  the  more  reprove 

A  soul  so  lifeless,  and  so  slow  to  love  ; 

Till,  on  a  deluge  of  Thy  mercy  tossed, 

I  j)hmge  into  that  sea,  and  there  am  lost. 

Comtek. 


■^s&^r'<^ 


EccE  Homo. 


DN    A    REMEMHEREI]    PICTURE     DF    CHRIST, 


(An  Ecce  Homo  by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci.) 


I  MET  that  image  on  a  mirthful  day 
Of  youth  ;  and,  sinking  with  a  stilled  surpise, 
The  j)ride  of  life,  before  those  holy  eyes, 
In  my  quick  heart  died  thoughtfully  away, 
Abashed  to  mute  confession  of  a  sway 
Awful   though    meek;    and  now  that  from  the 

strings 
Of  my  soul's  lyre  the  tempest's  mighty  wings 


Have  struck  forth  tones  which  then  unwakened 

lay; 
Now  that  around  the  deep  life  of  my  mind 
Affections  deathless  as  itself  have  twined, 
Oft  does  the  pale  bright  vision  still  float  by ; 
But  more  divinely  sweet,  and  speaking  now 
Of  One  whose  pity,  throned  on  that  sad  brow, 
Sounded  all  depths  of  love,  grief,  death,  humanity, 
Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans— 1794-1835. 
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A    DESIRE, 


o 


TO  have  dwelt  in  Bethlehem 
When  the  star  of  the  Lovil  shone  bright! 
To  have  sheltered  the  holy  wanderers 

On  tliat  blesseil  Christmas  night ; 
To  have  kissed  tlie  tender  wayworn  feet 

Of  the  Mother  nndefiled, 
And,  with  reverend  wonder  and  deep  delight, 
To  have  tended  the  Holy  Child! 


Hush,  such  a  glory  was  not  for  thoe  ; 

But  that  care  may  still  be  thine  ; 
For  are  there  not  little  ones  still  to  aid 

For  the  sake  of  the  Child  divine? 
Are  there  no  wandering  Pilgrims  now, 

To  thy  heart  and  thy  home  to  take  ? 
And  are  there  no  mothers  whose  weary  hearts 

Yoti  can  comfort  for  Mary's  sake? 

O  to  have  knelt  at  Jesus'  feet, 

And  to  have  learnt  His  heavenly  lore! 
To  have  listened  the  gentle  lessons  He  taught 

On  moimtain,  and  sea,  and  shore! 
While  the  rich  and  the  mighty  knew  Him  not. 

To  have  meekly  done  His  -will:— 
.Hush!  for  the  worldly  reject  Him  yet, 

You  can  serve  and  love  Him  still. 
Time  can  not  silence  His  mighty  words. 

And  though  ages  ha-^-e  Hed  away, 
His  gentle  accents  of  love  divine 

Speak  to  your  soul  to-day. 

O  to  have  solaced  that  weeping  one 
Whom  the  righteous  dared  despise ! 

To  have  tenderly  bound  up  her  scattered  hair 
And  have  dried  her  tearful  eyes! 

_Hush!  there  are  broken  hearts  to  soothe. 


And  penitent  tears  to  dry, 
Wliile  Magdalen  prays  for  you  and  them, 
From  her  home  in  the  stan-y  sky. 

O  to  have  followed  the  mournful  way 

Of  those  faithful  few  forlorn! 
And  grace,  beyond  even  an  angel's  hope. 

The  Cross  for  our  Lord  have  borne! 
To  have  shared  in  His  tender  mother's  grief. 

To  have  Avopt  at  Mary's  side, 
To  have  lived  as  a  child  in  her  home,  and  then 

In  her  loving  care  have  died! 

Hush!  and  with  reverent  sorrow  still, 

Mary's  great  anguish  share  ; 

And  learn,  for  the  sake  of  her  Son  divine. 

Thy  cross,  like  His,  to  boar. 
The  sorrows  that  weigh  on  thy  soul  unite 

With  those  which  thy  Lord  has  borne. 
And  Mary  will  comfort  thy  dying  hour, 

Nor  leave  thy  soul  forlorn. 

O  to  have  seen  what  we  now  adore, 

And,  though  veiled  to  faithless  sight. 
To  have  known,  in  the  form  that  Jesus  wore, 

Tlie  Lord  of  Life  and  Light! 
Hush!  for  Ho  dwells  among  us  still. 

And  a  grace  can  yet  be  thine. 
Which  the   scoffer  and    doubter    can    never 
know — 

The  Presence  of  the  Divine. 
Jesus  is  with  his  children  j'et. 

For  His  word  can  never  deceive  ; 
Go  where  His  lowly  Altars  rise 

And  worship  and  believe. 

A.  A.  Proctor. 


'i^^m- 


JESU,    MY    STRENETH,    MY    HOPE, 


J^ 


ESU,  my  strength,  my  hope, 

On  Thee  I  cast  my  care. 
With  humble  confidence  look  up. 

And  know  Thou  hear'st  my  prayer. 
Give  me  on  Thee  to  wait 
Till  I  can  all  things  do, 
On  Thee,  Almighty  to  create, 
Almighty  to  renew! 

I  rest  upon  Thy  word  ; 

The  promise  is  for  me  ; 
My  succor  and  salvation.  Lord, 

Shall  surely  come  from  Thee. 
Hut  let  me  still  abide, 


Nor  from  my  hope  remove. 
Till  Thou  my  patient  spirit  guide 
Into  Thy  perfect  love! 

I  want  a  sober  mind, 

A  self- renouncing  will. 
That  tramples  down  and  casts  behind 

The  baits  of  pleasing  ill : 
A  sold  inured  to  pain, 

To  hard.ship,  grief,  and  loss  ; 
Bold  to  take  up,  firm  to  sustain. 

The  consecrated  cross. 

I  want  a  godly  fear, 
A  quick,  discerning  eye. 
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That  looks  to  Thee  when  sin  is  near, 
And  sees  the  tempter  fly  ; 

A  spirit  still  prepared, 
And  arm'd  with  jealous  care. 

For  ever  standing  on  its  guard, 
And  watching  unto  prayer. 

I  want  a  heart  to  pray, 

To  pray  and  never  cease. 
Never  to  murmur  at  Thy  stay. 

Or  wish  my  sufferings  less  ; 
This  blessing,  above  all. 

Always  to  pray,  I  want. 
Out  of  the  deep  on  Thee  to  call, 

And  never,  never  faint. 

I  T\'aut  a  true  regard, 


A  single,  steady  aim. 
Unmoved  by  threat' ning  or  reward, 

To  Thee  and  Thy  great  name  ; 
A  jealous,  just  concern 

For  Thine  immortal  praise  ; 
A  pure  desire  that  all  may  learn 

And  glorify  Thy  grace. 

I  want,  with  all  my  heart. 

Thy  pleasure  to  fulfil. 
To  know  myself,  and  what  Thou  art, 

And  what  Thy  perfect  will. 
I  want  I  know  not  what  ; 

I  want  my  wants  to  see  ; 
I  want— alas,  what  want  I  not, 

When  Thou  art  not  in  me? 

Charles  Weslet. 


THE    VIRGIN'S    CRADLE-HYMN, 

(Copied  from  a  Print  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Village  in  Germany.) 


~D 


OKMI,  Jesu!    Mater  ridet 
Qua3  tam  dulcem  somnum  videt, 
Dormi,  Jesu!  Mandule! 
Si  non  dormis.  Mater  plorat, 
Inter  fila  cantans  orat, 
Blande,  veni,  somnule. 


Sleep,  sweet  babe!  my  cares  beguiling  : 
Mother  sits  beside  thee  smiling  ; 

Sleep,  my  darling,  tenderly! 
If  thou  sleep  not,  mother  mourneth. 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  turueth  : 

Come,  soft  slumber,  balmily! 

Coleridge. 


MfiRY    MSEEALEN, 

(From  the  Spanish  o£  Bartolome  Leonardo  de  Argensola.) 


~B 


LESSED,  yet  sinful  one,  and  broken-hearted ! 
The  crowd  are  pointing  at  the  thing  for- 
lorn, 

la  wonder  and  in  scorn! 
Thou  weepest  days  of  innocence  departed  ; 
Thou  weepest,  and  thy  tears  have  power  to 

move 
The  Lord  to  pity  and  love. 

The  greatest  of  thy  follies  is  forgiven. 

Even  for  the  least  of  all  the  tears  that  shine 

On  that  pale  cheek  of  thine. 
Thou  didst  kneel  down,  to  Him  who  came 
from  heaven. 

Evil  and  ignorant,  and  thou  shalt  rise 

Holy,  and  pure,  and  wise. 

It  is  not  much  that  to  the  fragrant  blossom 


The  ragged  brier  should  change  ;  the  bitter 

fir 
Distil  Arabian  myrrh  ; 
Nor  that,  upon  the  wintry  desert's  bosom, 
The  harvest  should  rise  plenteous,  and  the 

swain 
Bear  homethe  abundant  grain. 


But  come  and  see  the  bleak  and  barren  moun- 
tains 
Thick  to  their  tops  with  roses  ;  come  and  see 
Leaves  on  the  dry  dead  tree  ; 
The  perished  plant,  set  out  by  living  fountains. 
Grows  fruitful,  and  its  beauteous  branches 

rise. 
For  ever,  towards  the  skies. 

W.  C.  Bryant. 
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The  Resurbection. 
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JE  nymphs  of  Solyma!  begin  the  song  : 

To  heavenly  themes  sublimer  strains  belong. 
The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades, 
The  dreams  of  Piudus  and  th'  Aoniau  maids, 
Delight  no  more— O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire! 
Eapt  into  future  times  the  bard  begun  : 
A  Virgin  shall  conceive— a  Virgin  bear  a  Son! 
Prom  Jesse's  root  behold  a  Branch  arise 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills  the 

skies ; 
Th'  Ethereal  Spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall  move. 
And  on  its  top  descends  the  mystic  Dove. 
Ye  heavens!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar  pour. 
And  in  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower! 
The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid- 
Prom  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 
All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud  shall 

fail  ; 
Returning  Justice  lift  aloft  her  scale, 
Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend, 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  heaven  de- 
scend. 
Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  born! 
See,  Nature  hastes  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring, 
With  all  the  incense  of  the  breathing  spring  : 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance  ; 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance  ; 
See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flowery  top  perfumes  the  skies! 
Hark!  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  desert  cheers  : 
Prepare  the  way!  a  God,  a  God  appears! 
A  God,  a  God!  the  vocal  hills  reply— 
The  rocks  proclaim  the  approaching  Deity. 
Lo,  earth  receivesHim  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains  :  and  ye  valleys,  rise! 
With  beads  declined,  ye  cedars,  homage  pay! 
Be  smooth,  ye  rocks  ;  ye  rapid  floods,  giveaway! 
The  Saviour  comes!  by  ancient  bards  foretold— 
Hear  Him,  ye  deaf  ;  and  all  ye  blind,  behold! 
He  from  thick  films  shall  purge  the  visual  ray, 
And  on  the  sightless  eyeball  pour  the  day  : 
'Tis  He.th'  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear. 
And  bid  new  music  charm  th'  unfolding  ear  ; 
The  dumb  shall  sing  ;  the  lame  his  crutch  forego, 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 
No  sigh,  no  murmur,  the  wide  world  shall  hear- 
Prom  every  face  He  wipes  off  every  tear. 
In  adamantine  claims  shall  Death  be  bound. 
And  Hell's  grim  tyrant  feel  the  eternal  wound. 
As  the  good  shepherd  tends  his  fleecy  care, 
Seeks  freshest  pasture,  and  the  purest  air. 
Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs. 
By  day  o'ersees  them,  and  by  night  protects  ; 
The  tender  lambs  he  i-aises  in  his  arms— 
Peeds  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  bosom  warms  : 


MESSIAH, 
A  Sacked  Eclogue. 


Thus  shall  mankind  His  guardian  care  engage 

The  promised  Father  of  the  future  age. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise. 

Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hateful  eyes  ; 

Nor  fields  with  gleaming  steel  be  cover'd  o'er, 

The  bi-azen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more  ; 

But  useless  lances  into  scythes  shall  bend, 

And  the  broad  falchion  in  a  ploughshare  end. 

Then  palaces  shall  riSe  ;  the  joyful  son 

Shall  finish  what  his  short-lived  sire  begun  ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yield, 

And  the  same  hand  that  sow'd shall  reap  the  field. 

The  swain  in  barren  deserts  with  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring  and  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds,  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murmuring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragons'  late  abodes. 

The  green  reed  trembles,  and  the  bulrush  nods  ; 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn, 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  ; 

To  leafless  shrubs  the  flow'ring  palms  succeed. 

And  od'rous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed  ; 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 

mead. 
And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 
The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake- 
Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey. 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  shall  innocently  play. 
Rise,  crown'd  with  light,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 
Exalt  thy  tow'iy  head,  and  lift  thy  eyes! 
See  a  long  race  thy  spacious  courts  adorn  ; 
See  future  sons  and  daughters,  yet  unborn, 
In  crowding  ranks  on  every  side  arise, 
Demanding  life,  impatient  for  the  skies! 
See  barb' reus  nations  at  thy  gates  attend. 
Walk  in  thy  light,  and  in  thy  temple  bend  ; 
See    thy    bright  aJtars  throng' d  with   prostrate 

kings. 
And  heap'd  with  products  of  Sabasan  springs! 
For  thee  Idume's  spicy  forests  blow. 
And  seeds  of  gold  in  Ophir's  mountains  glow. 
See  Heaven  its  sparkling  portals  wide  display. 
And  break  upon  thee  in  a  flood  of  day! 
No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn, 
Nor  ev'ning  Cynthia  fill  her  silver  horn  ; 
But  lost,  dissolved  in  thy  superior  i-ays. 
One  tide  of  glory,  one  unclouded  blaze, 
O'erflow  thy  courts;  the  Light  Himself  shall  shine 
Reveal'd,  and  God's  eternal  day  be  thine! 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Bocks  fall  to  dust  and  mountains  melt  away; 
But  fixed  His  word.  His  saving  power  remains. 
Thy  realm  forever  last,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

A.  Pope. 
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Jacou  ani>  the  Angel. 


•WRESTLING-    JACOB , 


/^om 


OME,  O  thou  Traveler  unknown, 

Whom  still  I  hold,  hut  cannot  see. 
My  company  before  is  gone, 

And  I  am  left  alone  with  thee  ; 
With  thee  all  night  I  mean  to  Stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 


I  need  not  tell  thee  who  I  am, 

My  misery  or  sin  declare  ; 
Thyself  hast  call'd  me  by  my  name  ; 

Look  on  thy  hands,  and  read  it  there! 
But  who,  I  ask  thee,  who  art  thou? 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 
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In  vaia  thou  strugglest  to  get  free, 

I  never  will  unloose  my  hold  ; 
Art  thou  the  Man  that  died  for  me? 

The  secret  of  thy  love  unfold. 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  natui-e  know. 

Wilt  thou  not  yet  to  me  reveal 

Thy  new,  unutterable  name? 
Tell  me,  I  still  beseech  thee,  tell ; 

To  know  it  now,  resolved  I  am  : 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 

'Tis  all  in  vain  to  hold  thy  tongue. 
Or  touch  the  hollow  of  my  thigh  ; 

Though  every  sinew  be  unstrung. 
Out  of  my  arras  thou  shalt  not  fly  : 

Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 

What  though  my  shrinking  flesh  complain, 
And  murmur  to  contend  so  long? 

I  rise  superior  to  my  pain  ; 
When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong : 

And  when  my  all  of  strength  shall  fail 

I  shall  with  the  God-Man  prevail. 

My  strength  is  gone  ;  my  nature  dies  ; 

I  sink  beneath  thy  weighty  hand. 
Faint  to  revive,  and  fall  to  rise  ; 

I  fall,  and  yet  by  faith  I  stand  : 
I  stand,  and  will  not  let  thee  go. 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 

Yield  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak, 

But  confident  in  self-despair  ; 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  blessings  speak, 

Be  conquer'd  by  my  instant  prayer! 
Speak,  or  thou  never  hence  shalt  move, 
And  tell  me  if  thy  name  is  Love. 


'Tis  Love!  'tis  Love!    Thou  diedst  for  meE 
I  hear  Thy  whisper  in  my  heart! 

The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee  -, 
Pure  universal  Love  Thou  art! 

To  me,  to  all.  Thy  bowels  move! 

Thy  Nature,  and  Thy  Name,  is  Love! 

My  prayer  hath  power  with  God  ;  the  grace 

Unspeakable  I  now  receive  ; 
Through  faith  I  see  Thee  face  to  face, 

I  see  Thee  face  to  face  and  live  : 
In  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  strove  ; 
Thy  Nature,  and  Thy  Name,  is  Love. 

I  know  Thee,  Saviour,  who  Thou  art ; 

Jesus,  the  feeble  sinner's  Friend! 
Nor  wilt  Thou  with  the  night  depart, 

But  stay,  and  love  me  to  the  end! 
Thy  mercies  never  shall  remove. 
Thy  Nature,  and  Thy  Name,  is  Love! 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  me 
Hath  rose,  with  healing  in  His  wings  ; 

Wither'd  my  nature's  strength,  from  Thee 
My  soul  its  life  and  succor  brings ; 

My  help  is  all  laid  up  above  ; 

Thy  Nature,  and  Thy  Name,  is  Love. 

Contented  now  upon  my  thigh 
I  halt,  till  life's  short  journey  end  ; 

All  helplessness,  all  weakness,  I 
On  Thee  alone  for  strength  depend  ; 

Nor  have  I  power  from  Thee  to  move  ; 

Thy  Nature,  and  Thy  Name,  is  Love. , 

Lame  as  I  am,  I  take  the  prey, 

Hell,  earth,  and  sin  with  ease  o'ercome  ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pursue  my  way. 

And  as  a  bounding  hart  fly  home! 
Through  all  eternity  to  prove. 
Thy  Nature,  and  Thy  Name,  is  Love ! 

Charles  Wesley. 
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THE  ■yiiunnis  teacher, 


"' /"^  LADY  fair,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beautiful 

V^     and  rare, — 
The  richest  web  of  the  Indian  loom,  which  beauty's 

queen  might  wear  ; 
_A.nd  my  pearls  are  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck,  with 

whose  radiant  light  they  vie  ; 
I  have  brought  them  with  me  a  weary  way, — will 

my  gentle  lady  buy? " 


And  the  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man  through 

the  dark  and  clustering  curls 
"Which  veiled  her  brow  as  she  bent  to  view  his  silks 

and  glittering  pearls  ; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  the  old  man's  hand, 

and  lightly  turned  away, 
JBut  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest  call, — 

"My  geatle  lady,  stay! " 


'"O  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem  which  a  purer  lustre 

Hings, 
'Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jeweled  crown  on 

the  lofty  brow  of  kings, ^- 
A  wonderful  pearl  of  exceeding  price,  whose  virtue 

shall  not  decay. 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee  and  a  blessing 

on  thy  way!" 


The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel  where  her 

form  of  grace  was  seen, 
AWhere  her  eye  shone  clear,  and  her  dark  locks 

waved  their  clasping  pearls  between  ; 


"Bring  forth  thy  pean  of  exceeding  worth,   thou 

traveler  gray  and  old, — 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem,  and  my 

page  shall  count  thy  gold." 


The  cloud  went  off  from  the  pilgrim's  brow,  as  a 

small  and  meagre  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  gem  of  cost,  from  his  folding 

robe  he  took! 
"Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price,  may  it  prove 

as  such  to  thee! 
Nay— keep  thy  gold— I  ask  it  not,  for  the  word  of 

God  is  free!" 


The  hoary  traveler  went  his  way,  but  the  gift  he 
left  behind 

Hath  had  its  pure  and  perfect  work  on  that  high- 
born maiden's  mind, 

And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin  to  the 
lowliness  of  truth, 

And  given  her  human  heart  to  God  in  its  beautiful 
hour  of  youth! 


And  she  hath  left  the  gray  old  halls,  where  an  evil 

faith  had  power. 
The  courtly  knights  of  her  father's  train,  and  the 

maidens  of  her  bower  ; 
And  she  hath  gone  to  the  Vaudois   vales   by  lordly 

feet  untrod. 
Where  the  poor  and  needy  of  earth  are  rich  in  the 

perfect  love  of  God! 

Whittieb, 


DN    THE    LATE    MASSACRE    IN    PIEEMDNT, 


II  VEiSTGE,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughter'd  saints,  whose 
J^»        bones 
Lie  seatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold  ; 

Even  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old 
_  When  all  our  fathers  worshipt  stocks  and  stones. 

Torget  not :    In  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 


Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll'd 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.     Their  moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  Heaven.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 

O'er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant,  that  from  these  may  grow 

A  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  Thy  way. 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe. 

JoHx.  Milton. 
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The  Fokbidden  Book. 
{From  the  Painting  btj  M.  Karel  Ooms. ) 
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THE     FDRBirriEN    BDDK, 

I  PASSAGES  and  incidents  in  the  history  of  Belgium  under  the 
^-  -  '  House  of  Burgundy,  and  under  Spanish  and  Austrian 
rule,  have  supplied  interesting  subjects  of  which  the  modern 
school  of  Belgian  ariists  have  availed  themselves.  Wappers,  De 
Keyzer,  De  Biefve  and  Gallait  set  the  example,  which  has  been 
followed  by  their  pupils,  of  representing  scenes  of  heroism  in 
which  their  forefathers  distinguished  themselves,  or  of  suffering 
entailed  on  them  by  foreign  despotism,  or  of  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  more  prosperous  days.  M.  Karel  Ooms,  a  pupil  of 
M.  de  Keyzer,  and  an  artist  who  promises  to  maintain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Antwerp,  preluded  his  more  ambitious 
efforts  by  the  charming  picture  now  in  the  Brussels  Museum,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  engraving.  It  is  a  simple  and  striking 
story,  told  with  much  taste  and  feeling.  Father  and  daughter 
have  been  reading  together  the  book  which  an  edict  of  the  King 
has  strictly  forbidden,  and  which  was  being  diligently  sought  for 
in  order  that  every  copy  may  be  destroyed.  To  be  found  in  pos- 
sesion of  it  is  certain  ruin,  besides  the  loss  of  the  book  so  highly 
valued,  and  which  once  given  up  cannot  be  replaced.  As  they 
pore  reverently  over  its  pages  their  study  is  interrupted  by  sounds 
announcing  that  their  dwelling  has  been  entered,  and  that  in  a  few  seconds  a  great 
crisis  in  their  lives  may  burst  upon  them.  The  father,  one  of  the  Reformed  pastors, 
as  his  Genevese  gown  denotes,  knows  by  experience  the  fate  that  awaits  him  and  his 
innocent  young  daughter  if  detected  in  their  present  employment,  and  he  instinctively 
turns  round  with  apprehension  towards  the  door,  yet  with  a  firm  resolve  not  to  flinch 
from  any  sacrifice  which  duty  may  command.  Many  of  his  friends  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  a  firm  adherence  to  the  new  faith,  and  he  will  be  worthy  of  them.  His 
daughter,  terrified,  lays  one  hand  on  her  father's  shoulder,  as  if  to  restrain  him  fiom 
exposing  himself  to  unnecessary  danger,  while  with  the  other  she  seizes  hold  of  the 
sacred  volume  to  remove  it  in  all  haste  to- its  hiding-place.  This  is  no  fancy  sketch ; 
it  is  what  was  constantly  happening,  compelling  thousands  to  take  refuge  in  exile. 
A  hole  in  the  wall,  carefully  concealed  by  the  picture  of  some  saint  hung  before  it 
was  very  often  the  receptacle  for  the  one  Bible,  the  common  property  of  a  whole 
village,  handed  about  with  the  greatest  secrecy  from  one  to  another.  In  pullino- 
down  old  houses  in  recent  days,  fragments  of  a  Bible  fallen  to  decay  have  more  than 
once  come  to  light  in  villages  on  the  borders  of  France  where  Protestantism  was 
never  totally  stamped  out. 

Great  Paixteks  akd  Tileir  Wores. 
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ST,    EULALIA, 

(HE  Christian  Churcli  had  enjoyed  a  period  of  rest  for  more  than 
forty  years,  when  the  low-born  Diocletian,  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Army,  was  raised  by  the  swords  of  his  soldiers  to 
•^^MWjM k^  the  imperial  authority.     By  his  protracted  course  of  genuin* 

"j^^^M  success,  he  was  led  to  hope  that  by  him  the  Empire  might  be 

restored  to  its  former  glory.  As  a  primary  condition  to  this  he 
regarded  the  restoration  of  the  established  religion  to  its  former 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  movement  was 
inaugurated  by  an  aj)peal  to  the  gods,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Nicome- 
dia.  Then  followed  the  famous  Edict  of  Diocletian,  commanding  "that  all  Christian 
temples  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  books  belonging  to  them  burned ;  that  all  civil 
officers  professing  Christianity  shall  forfeit  their  dignities ;  that  Christian  citizens 
should  be  deprived  of  their  civil  privileges,  and  that  even  slaves  who  avowed  faith  in 
Christ  should  lose  all  prospect  of  freedom." 

So  great  was  the  indignation  aroused  by  this  edict,  and  so  violent  the  threatened 
resistence  to  its  terms,  that  the  execution  of  it  called  forth  the  whole  power  of  the 
Empire,  and  arrayed  it  against  the  Christians.  The  government  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  three  more  edicts,  each  more  severe  than  the  preceding  ones,  the  last  requiring 
that  Christians  be  compelled  by  every  practicable  means  to  ofi'er  sacrifice.  The  per- 
secution extended  throughout  the  Empire,  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared  by  it. 
Children  and  young  maidens  emulated  the  faith  and  courage  of  their  parents,  and 
willingly  encovintered  death  in  its  most  frightful  forms  rather  than  deny  the  Master 
they  had  learned  to  follow.  Among  these  was  Eulalia,  the  twelve-year-old  daughter  of 
a  patrician  family  in  the  city  of  Marsailles,  charged  with  the  crime  of  denying  the  gods 
of  her  country.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  her  faith  in  the  JSTazarine.  She  was 
brought  before  the  prefect  and  told  of  the  consequences  if  she  refused  to  do  homage 
to  the  Roman  g  ds.  The  prefect  caused  her  to  stand  between  the  instruments  of 
torture  and  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  make  her  choice.  "Without  hesitation  she 
raised  her  childish  voice  in  indignant  derision  of  even  the  great  power  of  the  Roman 
Empire  when  it  sought  to  control  the  free  conscience  even  of  a  child.  She  spat  upon 
the  unconscious  images  which  represented  to  her  all  that  was  false  and  loathsome, 
and  turned  to  the  instruments  that  should  open  to  her  the  path  to  heaven.  She  was 
immediately  put  to  death  on  the  terrace  without  the  palace  of  the  prefect,  and  her 
dying  body  left  on  its  marble  pavement,  rendered  colder,  it  is  said,  by  a  light  fall  of 
snow.  It  is  also  told  that  around  the  j^rostrate  childish  form  the  fluttering  doves  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  feed  and  caress  gathered ;  and  that,  as  the  last  breath  left  her 
body,  one  of  them,  pure  white,  spreading  its  wings  beside  her  throat,  mounted  in 
the  air  and  flew  away,  and  away,  until  completely  lost  to  sight.  It  was  never 
seen  again. 


St.  Kulaliv 
{Painted  by  J.  W.  Wa'erhouse,  A.  n.  A..  Roral  Academy,  IbHS. 
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THE    FEMALE    MARTYR. 


[Mart  G ,  aged  eighteen,  a  "Sister  of  Charitt,"  died  in  one  of  our  Atlantic  cities,  during  tlie  prevalence  ot 

the  Indian  cholera,  while  in  voluntary  attendance  upon  the  sicli.] 


"  I^RESTG  out  your  dead  ;  "  Themidaightstreet 
I    J    Heard  and  gave  back  the  hoarse,  low  call ; 

Harsh  fell  the  tread  of  hasty  feet, — 

Glanced  through  tlie  dark  the  coarse  white  sheet, — 
Her  coffin  and  her  pall. 

"What — only  one!  "  tlie  brutal  h.ackman  said, 

As,  with  au  oath,  he  spurned  away  tlie  dead. 

How  sunk  the  inmost  hearts  of  all, 

As  rolled  that  dead-cart  slowly  by. 
With  creaking  wheel  and  harsli  hoof -fall! 
The  dying  turned  him  to  the  wall, 

To  hear  it  and  to  die!  — 
Onward  it  rolled  ;  while  oft  its  driver  stayed, 
Aiid  hoarsely  clatnored, '  'Ho  I — bring  out  your  dead." 

It  paused  beside  the  burial-place  ; 

"Toss  in  your  load!" — and  it  was  done. — 
With  quick  hand  and  averted  face, 
Hastily  to  the  grave's  embrace 

They  cast  them,  one  by  one, — 
Stranger  and  friend, — the  evil  and  the  just. 
Together  trodden  in  the  churchyard  dust! 

And  thou,  young  martyr! — thou  wast  there, — 
•    No  white-robed  sisters  round  thee  trod, — 
Nor  holy  hymn,  nor  funeral  prayer 
Rose  through  the  damp  and  noisome  air, 

Giving  thee  to  thy  God  ; 
Nor  flower,  nor  cross,  nor  h.allowed  taper  gave 
Grace  to  the  dead,  and  beauty  to  the  grave! 

Yet,  gentle  sufferer!  there  shall  be. 

In  every  heart  of  kindly  feeling, 
A  rite  as  holy  paid  to  thee 
As  if  beneath  the  convent-tree 

Thy  sisterhood  were  kneeling, 
At  vesper  hours,  like  sorrowing  angels,  keeping 
Their  tearful  watch  around  thy  place  of  sleeping. 

For  thou  wast  one  in  whom  the  light 

Of  Heaven's  own  love  was  kindled  well. 
Enduring  with  a  martyr's  might. 
Through  weary  day  and  wakeful  night 

Far  more  than  words  may  tell : 
Gentle,  and  meek,  and  lowly,  and  unknown, — 
Thy  mercies  measured  by  thy  God  alone! 

Where  manly  hearts  were  failing, — where 

The  througful  street  grow  foul  with  death, 
O  high-soulcd  martyr! — thou  wast  there, 
Inhaling,  from  the  loathsome  air. 


Poison  with  every  breath. 
Yet  shrinking  not  from  offices  of  dread 
For  the  wrung  dying,  and  the  unconscious  dead. 

And,  where  the  sickly  taper  shed 
Its  light  through  vapors,  damp,  confined, 

Hushed  as  a  seraph's  fell  thy  tread, — 

A  new  Electra  by  the  bod 
Of  suffering  human-kind! 

Pointing  the  spirit,  in  its  dark  dismay. 

To  that  pure  hope  which  fadeth  not  away. 

Innocent  teacher  of  the  high 

And  holy  mysteries  of  heaven ! 
How  turned  to  thee  each  glazing  eye, 
In  mute  and  awful  sympathy. 

As  thy  low  prayers  were  given  ; 
And  the  o'er-hovering  Spoiler  wore,  the  while- 
An  angel's  features, — a  deliverer's  smile! 

A  blessed  task! — and  worthy  one 

Who,  turning  from  the  world,  as  thou, 
Before  life's  pathway  had  begun 
To  leave  its  spring-time  flower  and  sun. 

Had  sealed  her  early  vow  ; 
Giving  to  God  her  beauty  and  her  youth, 
Her  pure  affections  and  her  guileless  truth. 

Earth  may  not  claim  thee.    Nothing  here 

Could  be  for  thee  a  meet  reward  ; 
Thine  is  a  treasure  far  more  dear,^ 
Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  the  ear 

Of  living  mortal  heard. 
The  joys  prepared, — the  promised  bliss  above, — - 
The  holy  presence  of  Eternal  Love ! 

Sleep  on  in  peace.    The  eai'th  has  not 

A  nobler  name  than  thine  shall  be. 
Tlie  deeds  by  martial  man]iood  wrought, 
The  lofty  energies  of  thought, 

Tlie  fire  of  poesy,— 
These  have  but  frail  and  fading  honors  ;— thine 
Shall  Time  unto  Eternity  consign. 

Yea,  and  when  thrones  shall  crumble  down, 
And  human  pride  and  grandeur  fall, — 

The  herald's  line  of  long  renown, — 

Tlie  mitre  and  the  kingly  crown, — 
Perishing  glories  all! 

■The  pure  devotion  of  thy  generous  heart 

Shall  live  in  heaven,  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

Whittier. 
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THE    LAST    DRilCLE, 


(A.  I).  361.) 


yEARS  have   risen   aud  fallen   in  darkness  or  in 

twilight, 
Ages  wa.xed  and  waned  that  knew   not   thee   nor 
thine, 
Wliile  the  world  sought  light  by  night  and   sought 
not  thy  light, 
Since  the  last  sad  pilgrim  left  tin'  dark  mid  shrine. 
Dark  the  shnue,  and  dnml)  the  fount  of  song  thence 
welling. 
Save  for  words  more  sad  than  tears  of  blood,  that 
said  : 
Tell  the  king,  on  earth  has  Jallen  the  glorious  dwel- 
ling. 
And  the  ivater-springs  that  spake  are  quenched  and 
dead. 
Not  a  cell  is  left  the  god,  no  roof,  no  cover  ,• 

In  his  hand  the  prophet  laurel  flowers  no  more. 
And  the  great  king's  high  sad  heart,  thy  true  last 
lover, 
Felt  thine  answer  pierce  and  cleave  it  to  the  core. 
And  he  bowed  down  his  hopeless  head 
In  the  drift  of  the  wild  world's  tide. 
And  dying,  Tliou  hast  conquered,  he  said, 

Oahlcean :  he  said  it,  and  died. 
And  the  world  that  was  thine  and  was  ours 
When  the  Graces  took  hands  with  the  Hours, 
Grew  cold  as  a  winter  wave 
In  the  wind  from  a  wide-mouthed  grave. 
As  a  gulf  wide  open  to  swallow 
The  light  that  the  world  held  dear. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear ! 

Age  on  age  thy  mouth  was  mute,  thy  face  was  hid- 
den, 
And  the  lips  and  eyes  that  loved  thee  blind  and 
dumb  ; 
Song  forsook  their  tongues  that  held  thy  name  for- 
bidden. 
Light  their  eyes  that  saw  the  strange  god's  king- 
dom come. 
Fire  for  light  and  hell  for  heaven  and  psalms   for 
pajans 
Filled  the  clearest  eyes   and  lips  most  sweet  of 
song. 
When  for  chant  of  Greeks  the  wail  of  Galilseans 
Made  the  \\hole  world  moan  with  hymns  of  wrath 
and  wrong. 
Yea,  not  j-et  we  see  thee,  father,  as  they  saw  thee. 
They  that  worshipped' when  the  world  was  theirs 
and  thine. 
They  whose  ■words  had  power  by  thine  own  power 
to  draw  thee 
Down  from  heaven  till  earth  seemed  more  than 
heaven  divine. 


For  the  shades  are  about  us  that  hover 

When  darkness  is  half  withdrawn, 
Aud  the  skirts  of  the  dead  night  cover 

The  face  of  the  live  new  dawn. 
For  the  past  is  not  utterly  past, 
Tliough  the  word  on  its  lips  be  the  last. 
And  the  time  be  gone  by  with  its  creed 
When  men  were  as  beasts  that  bleed. 
As  sheep  or  as  swine  that  wallow. 

In  the  shambles  of  faith  and  of  fear. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 

Destroyer  and  healer,  hear! 

Yet  it  may  be,  lord  and  father,  could  we  know  it. 
We  that  love  thee  for  our  darkness  shall  have 
light 
More  than  ever  prophet  hailed  of  old,  or  poet 
Standing  crowned  and  robed   and   sovereign   iru 
thy  sight. 
To  the  likeness  of  one  God  their  dreams  enthralled 
thee. 
Who  wast  greater  than  all  gods  that  waned  and 
grew  ; 
Son  of  God  the  shining  son   of   Time   they  called 
thee. 
Who  wast  older,  O  our  father,  than  they  knew. 
For  no  thought  of  man  made  gods  to  love  or  honor 

Ere  the  song  within  the  silent  soul  began  ; 
Nor  might  earth  in  dream  or  deed  take  heaven  upon 
her 
Till  the  word  was  clothed  with  speech  by  lips  of 

man. 
And  the  w^ord  and  the  life  wast  thou, 
The  spirit  of  man  and  the  breath  ; 
And  before  thee  the  gods  that  bow 

Take  life  at  thine  hands  and  death. 
For  these  are  as  ghosts  that  wane, 
That  are  gone  in  an  age  or  twain  ; 
Harsh,  merciful,  passionate,  pure, 
They  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure  ; 
Be  their  life  as  the  swan's  or  the  swallow^ 
They  pass  as  the  life  of  a  year. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear ! 

Thou  the  word,  the  light,  the  life,  the   breath,    the 
glory. 
Strong  to  help  and  heal,  to  lighten  and  to  slay. 
Thine  is  all  the  song  of  man,  the  world's  whole 
story  ; 
Not  of  morning  and  of  evening  is  thy  day. 
Old  and  younger  gods  are  buried  or  begotten 

From  uprising  to  downsetting  of  thy  sun, 
Risen  from  eastward,  fallen  to  westward  and  for- 
gotten. 
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And  their  springs  are  many,  but  their  end  is  one. 

Divers  births  of  godheads  find  one  death  appointed, 

As  the  soul  whence  each  was  born  makes  room 

for  each  ; 

Cod  by  god  goes  out,  discrowned  and  disanointed. 

But  the  soul  stands  fast  that  gave  them  shape  and 

speech. 
Is  the  sun  yet  cast  out  of  heaven? 
Is  the  song  yet  cast  out  of  man? 
Life  that  had  song  for  its  leaven 
To  quicken  the  blood  that  ran 
Through  the  veins  of  the  songless  years 
More  bitter  and  cold  than  tears  ; 
Heaven  that  had  thee  for  its  one 
Light,  life,  word,  witness,  O  sun, — 
Are  they  soundless  and  sightless  and  hollow, 
Without  eye,  without  speech,  without  ear? 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear! 

Time  arose,  and  smote  thee  silent  at  his  warning  ; 
Change  and  darkness  fell  on  men  that  fell  from 
thee  ; 
Dark  thou  satest,   veiled  with    light,    behind    the 
morning. 
Till  the  soul  of  man  should  lift  up  eyes  and  see. 
Till  the  blind  mute  soul  get  speech  again  and  eye- 
sight, 
Man  may  worship  not  the  light  of  life  within  ; 
In  his  sight  the  stars  whoso  fires  grow  dark  in  thy 
sight 
Shine  as  sunbeams  on  the  niglit  of  death  and  sin. 
Time  again  is  risen  with  mightier  word  of  warning. 
Change  hath  blown  again  ablast  of  louder  breath; 
Clothed  with  clouds  and  stars  and  dreams  that  melt 
in  morning, 
Lo,  the  gods  that  ruled  by  grace  of  sin  and  death! 
They  are  conquered,  they  break,  they  are  strick- 
en, 
Whose  might  made  the  whole  world  pale  ; 
They  are  dust  that  shall  rise  not  or  quicken 


Though  the  world  for  their  death's  sake  wail. 
As  a  hound  on  a  wild  beast's  trace. 
So  time  has  their  godhead  in  chase  ; 
As  wolves  when  the  hunt  makes  head, 
They  are  scattered,  they  fly,  they  are  fled  ; 
They  are  fled  beyond  hail,  beyond  hollo, 

And  the  cry  of  the  chase,  and  the  cheer. 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 

Destroyer  and  healer,  hear! 

Day  by  day  thy  shadow  shines  in  heaven  beholden, 

Even  the  sun,  the  shining  shadow  of  thy  face  : 
King,   the  ways  of   heaven  before  thy  feet  grow 
golden  ; 
God,  the  soul  of  earth  is  kindled  with  thy  grace. 
In  thy  lips  the  speech  of  man  whence  gods  were 
fashioned. 
In  thy  soul  the  thought  that  makes  them  and  un- 
makes ; 
By  thy  light  and  heat  incarnate  and  impassioned. 

Soul  to  soul  of  man  gives  light  for  light,  and  takes. 

As  they  knew  thy  name  of  old  time  could  we  know 

it. 

Healer  called  of  sickness,  slayer  invoked  of  wrong. 

Light  of  eyes  that  saw  thy  light,  god,  king,  priest, 

poet. 

Song  should  bring  thee  back  to  heal  us  with  thy 

song. 
For  thy  kingdom  is  past  not  away, 

Nor  thy  power  from  the  place  thereof  hurled  : 
Out  of  heaven  they  shall  cast  not  the  day. 

They  shall  cast  not  out  song  from  the  world. 
By  the  song  and  the  light  they  give, 
We  know  thy  works  that  they  live  ; 
With  the  gift  thou  hast  given  us  of  speech 
We  praise,  we  adore,  we  beseech. 
We  arise  at  thy  bidding,  and  follow. 
We  cry  to  thee,  answer,  appear, 
O  father  of  all  of  us,  Paian,  Apollo, 
Destroyer  and  healer,  hear! 

SwrNEBUENE. 


CDNSULTING-    THE     DRACLE, 

I  HAT  edifice  was  then  but  of  recent  erection  ;  the  ancient  temple  had  been  thrown 
down  in  the  earthquake  sixteen  years  before,  and  the  new  building  had  become 
as  much  in  vogue  with  the  versatile  Pompeians  as  a  new  church  or  a  new  preacher 
may  be  with  us.  The  oracles  of  the  goddess  at  Pompeii  were  indeed  remarkable, 
not  more  for  the  mysterious  language  in  which  they  were  clothed,  than  for  the  credit 
which  was  attached  to  their  mandates  and  predictions.  If  they  were  not  dictated  by 
a  divinity,  they  were  framed  at  least  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  mankind ;  they 
applied  themselves  exactly  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  and  made  a  notable 
contrast  to  the  vague  and  loose  generalities  of  their  rival  temples.    As  Arbaces  now 
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arrived  at  the  rails  whicli  separated  the  profane  from  the  sacred  place,  a  crowd,  com- 
posed of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  the  commercial,  collected,  breathless  and 
reverential,  before  the  many  altars  which  rose  in  the  open  court.  In  the  walls  of  th& 
cella,  elevated  en  seven  steps  of  Parian  marble,  various  statues  stood  in  niches,  and 
those  walls  were  ornamented  with  the  pomegranate  consecrated  to  Isis.  An  oblong- 
pedestal  occupied  the  interior  buildiiig,  on  which  stood  two  statues,  one  of  Isis,  and 
its  companion  represented  the  silent  and  mystic  Orus.  But  the  building  contained, 
many  other  deities  to  grace  the  court  of  the  Egyptian  deity  :  her  kindred  "and  many- 
titled  Bacchus,  and  the  Cyprian  Venus,  a  Grecian  disguise  for  herself,  rising  from  her 
bath,  and  the  dog-headed  Anubis,  and  the  ox  Apis,  and  various  Egyptian  idols  of 
uncouth  form  aud  unknown  appellations. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that,  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  Isis  was  wor- 
shipped with  those  forms  and  ceremonies  which  were  of  riglit  her  own.  The  mon^-rel 
and  modern  nations  of  the  South,  with  a  mingled  arrogance  and  ignorance,  confounded 
the  worships  of  all  climes  and  ages.  And  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  Mle  were 
degraded  by  a  hundred  meretricious  and  frivolous  admixtures  from  the  creeds  of 
Cephisus  and  of  Tibur.  The  temple  of  Isis  in  Pompeii  was  served  by  Roman  and 
Greek  priests,  ignorant  alike  of  the  language  and  the  customs  of  her  ancient  votaries  ;. 
and  the  descendant  of  the  dread  Egyptian  kings,  beneath  the  appearance  of  reveren- 
tial awe,  secretly  laughed  to  scorn  the  puny  mummeries  which  imitated  the  solemn, 
and  typical  worship  of  his  burning  clime. 

Eanged  now  on  either  side  the  steps  was  the  sacrificial  crowd,  arrayed  in  whit& 
garments,  while  at  the  summit  stood  two  of  the  inferior  priests,  the  one  holding  a 
palm-branch,  the  other  a  slender  sheaf  of  corn.  In  the  narrow  passage  in  front 
thronged  the  bystanders. 

"And  what,"  whispered  Arbaces  to  one  of  the  by-standers,  who  was  a  merchant 
engaged  in  the  Alexandrian  trade,  which  trade  had  probably  first  introduced  in 
Pompeii  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  goddess— "What  occasion  now  assembles  yoa 
before  the  altars  of  the  venerable  Isis  ?  It  seems,  by  the  white  robes  of  the  group 
before  me,  that  a  sacrifice  is  to  be  rendered ;  and  by  the  assembly  of  the  priests,  that 
ye  are  prepared  for  some  oracle.     To  what  question  is  it  to  vouchsafea  reply?  " 

"We  are  merchants,"  replied  the  by-stander  (who  was  no  other  than  Diomed)inthe 
same  voice,  "who  seek  to  know  the  fate  of  our  vessels,  which  sail  for  Alexandria 
to-morrow.  We  are  about  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  and  implore  an  answer  from  the 
goddess.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  have  petitioned  the  priest  to  sacrifice,  as  you 
may  see  by  my  dress,  but  I  have  some  interest  in  the  success  of  the  fleet;— by  Jupi- 
ter !  yes.      I  have  a  pretty  trade,  else  how  could  I  live  in  these  hard  times  ?  " 

The  Egyptian  replied  gravely— "That  though  Isis  was  properly  the  goddess  of 
agricultui-e,  she  was  no  less  the  patron  of  commerce."  Then  turning  his  head  toward,-, 
the  east,  Arbaces  seemed  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 

And  now  in  the  centre  of  the  steps  appeared  a  priest  robed  in  white  from  head  to 
foot,  the  veil  parting  over  the  crown ;  two  new  priests  relieved  those  i  iith  ito  stationed 
at  either  corner,  being  naked  halfway  down  to  the  breast,  and  covered,  for  the  rest, 
in  white  and  loose  robes.  At  the  same  time,  seated  at  tlie  b  ittom  of  the  steps,  a 
priest  commenced  a  solemn  air  upon  a  long  wind-instrument  of  music.  Half-way 
down  the  steps  stood  another  flamen,  holding  in  one  hand  the  votive  wreath,  in  the  other 
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a  wMte  wand;  wMle,  adding  to  the  picturesque  scene  of  that  eastern  ceremony,  the 
stately  ibis  (bird  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  worship)  looked  mutely  down  from  the  wall 
upon  the  rite,  or  stalked  beside  the  altar  at  the  base  of  the  steps. 

At  that  altar  now  stood  the  sacrificial  flamen.* 

The  countenance  of  Arbaces  seemed  to  lose  all  its  rigid  calm  while  the  aruspices 
inspected  the  entrails,  and  to  be  intent  in  pious  anxiety — to  rejoice  and  brighten  as 
the  signs  were  declared  favorable,  and  the  fire  began  bright  a  d  clearly  to  consume 
the  sacred  portion  of  the  victim  amid  odors  of  myrrh  and  frankincense.  It  was  then 
that  a  deacf  silence  fell  over  the  whispering  crowd,  and  the  priests  gathering  round 
the  cella,  another  priest,  naked  save  by  a  cincture  round  the  middle,  rushed  forward, 
and  dancing  with  wild  gestures,  implored  answer  from  the  goddess.  He  ceased  at 
last  in  exhaustion,  and  a  low  murmuring  noise  was  heard  within  the  body  of  the 
statue  ;  thrice  the  head  moved,  and  the  lips  parted,  and  then  a  hollow  voice  uttered 
these  mystic  words : 

"There  are  waves  like  chargers  that  meet  and  glow, 
There  are  graves  ready  wrought  iu  the  rocks  below  : 
""  On  the  brow  of  the  future  the  dangers  lour, 

But  blest  are  your  barks  in  the  fearful  hour." 

The  voice  ceased — the  crowd  breathed  more  freely — the  merchants  looked  at  each 
other.  "Nothing  can  be  more  plain,"  murmm-ed  Diomed  ;  "there  is  to  be  a  storm  at 
sea,  as  there  very  often  is  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  but  our  vessels  are  to  be  saved. 
O  beneficent  Isis  ! " 

"Lauded  eternally  be  the  goddess ! "  said  the  merchants  :  "what  can  be  less 
equivocal  than  her  ]rediction? " 

Eaising  one  hand  in  sign  of  silence  to  the  people,  for  the  rights  of  Isis  enjoined 
what  to  the  lively  Pompeians  was  an  impossible  suspense  from  the  use  of  the  vocal 
organs,  the  chief  priest  poured  his  libation  on  the  altar,  and  after  a  short  concluding 
prayer  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  the  congregation  dismissed.  Still,  however,  as 
the  crowd  dispersed  themselves  here  and  ihere,  the  Egyptian  lingered  by  the  railing, 
and  when  the  space  became  tolerably  cleared,  one  of  the  priests,  approaching  it, 
saluted  him  with  great  appearance  of  friendly  familiarity. 

The  countenance  of  the  priest  was  remarkably  unprepossessing — his  shaven  skull 
was  so  low  and  narrow  in  the  front  a-s  nearly  to  approach  to  the  conformation  of  that  of 
an  African  savage,  save  only  towards  the  temples,  where,  in  that  organ  stj led  acquisi- 
tiveness by  the  pupils  of  a  science  modern  in  name,  but  best  practically  known  (as 
their  sculpture  teaches  us)  amongst  the  ancients,  two  huge  and  almost  preternatural 
protuberances  yet  more  distorted  the  unshapely  head; — around  the  brows  the  skin 
was  puckered  into  a  web  of  deep  and  intricate  -vATinkles — the  eyes,  dark  and  small, 
rolled  in  a  muddy  and  yellow  orbit — the  nose,  short  yet  coarse,  was  distended  at  the 
nostrils  like  a  satyr's — and  the  thick  but  pallid  lips,  the  high  cheek-bones,  the  livid 
and  motley  hues  that  struggled  through  the  parchment  skin,  completed  a  countenance 
which  none  could  behold  without  repugnance,  and  few  without  terror  and  disti'ust : 
whatever  the  wishes  of  the  mind,  the  animal  frame  was  well  fitted  to  execute  them  ; 
the  wiry  muscles  of  the  throat,  the  broad  chest,  the  nervous  hands  and  lean  gaunt 
arms,  which  were  bared  above  tlie  elbow,  betokened  a  fonn  capable  alike  of  great 
active  exertion  and  passive  endui-ance. 

*See  a  singular  picture,  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  of  an  Egyptian  sacrifice. 
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"Ca'.enus,"  said  the  Egyptian  to  this  fascinating  flamen,  "you  have  improved  tlie 
voice  of  the  statue  much  by  attending  to  my  suggestion ;  and  your  verses  are  excel- 
lent. Always  prophecy  good  fortune,  unless  there  is  an  absolute  impossibility  of  its 
fulfilment." 

"Besides,"  added  Calenus,  "if  the  storm  does  come,  and  if  it  does  overwhelm 
the  accursed  ships,  have  we  not  prophesied  it?  and  are  the  barks  not  blest  to  be  at 
rest  ? — for  rest  prays  the  mariner  in  the  Jj^gean  sea,  or  at  least  so  says  Horace  ; — can 
the  mariner  be  more  at  rest  in  the  sea  than  when  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  it?" 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii — Bulwer. 


i.  Character  ar]d  Locality, 

2.  Description  and   Narratioq. 

3.  Glimpses  of   Nature. 

4.  The  Sea. 

5.  Darkr^ess  and  Light. 

7.  Tlqe  Cl^aqging  Year. 

8.  Raiq  and  Storm. 
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CHARACTER    r^'    L.OCAL.ITY. 
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jVfoTHING  endures  but  personal  qualities ;  charity  and  personal  force  are  the 

only  investments  worth  anything. 

"VValt  Whitman. 


The  power  of  a  man's  virtue  should  not  be  measured  by  his  special  efforts,  but 

by  his  ordinary  doing. 

Paschal. 

Character  is  higher  than  intellect.     A  great  soul  will  be  strong  to  live  as  well 

as  to  think. 

Emeeson. 


Sigh  not  the  old  heroic  ages  hack, 

The  heroes  were  hut  brave  and  earnest  men. 
Do  thou  hut  hero-like  pursue  thy  track, 

Striving,  not  sighing,  brings  them  back  again. 


Divinely  gifted  man. 

Whose  life  in  low  estate  began. 

And  on  a  village  green  ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bars, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  stars  ; 
Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known, 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys 

To  mold  a  mighty  state's  decrees. 
And  sliape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 
And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher. 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope, 

The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire. 

Tenntsoh- 
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"Moses." 
(£3/  Michael  Angela.) 


THE    BURIilL    DF   MDSES, 


"And  he  buried  hi: 


valley  i 


the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor 
unto  this  day." 


but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre 


~B 


Y  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 
On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  Tale  in  the  land  of  Moab 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
And  no  man  knows  that  sepulchre, 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angels  of  God  upturn' d  the  sod 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 


That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  pass'd  on  earth  ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling. 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth — 
Noislessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  back  when  night  is  done. 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  elieek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun. 


THE  JMI'KUIAJ.  UAl-AXV. 

NdiHicHHiy  n.M  llic  H|ij'iri).';  linn'  TImh  wmh  (lin  (i'IicmI.  vviiiTicir 

lid'  ('i'i)Wli  i>(  vi'i'iliini  wi'iuM'H,  'I'lml,  nvcr  biicklnl  mvurd, 

And  III!  Mm  iTcnH  nil  all  llin  IiIIIh  TIi'im  I.Imi  iikimI.  nU\ri\  \»,r\. 

Opnii  j.lioli'  Mmiiihii.imI  Iciivi'H  ;  'I'lial.  nvcr  lii'callicil  a  wnni  ; 

So  wIUioiil.  Hdiiiid  lit  iiiiinIi',  And  niiviir  imu'Mi'h  iiliil()Ho|ilirr 

Oi'  v'liicii  of  l.liiim  Mial,  wi'iil,  'I'rai'i'il,  willi  liin  fjoldni  pen, 

Hlliiiilly  ilowii  I'l'iini  t.lni  ii nliiin'H  itciwii  "ii  I.Iki  iIimiUiIohh  pajj;(i,  t-nilliN  luilf  ho  H^.lj2;^y 

'I'lui  >j;i'()al,  priKMiHHiou  NWi'pt.  An  lio  wrolo  dowu  I'or  luiin. 

I'liriilllUKKi  l,li(i  bald  old  (lajflii  Anil  Innl  he  nol.  Iii;,!;li  liiinor,  - 

On /i'riiy  Hol.h-iiiior'H  iidif^'lil-,               .  'I'lm  liillHido  I'm- a  pall, 

Oiil,  III'  IiIh  loiinly  cyriii  Tn  lio  in  Hliitii  vvliilo  aiigtilH  wait 

l.oiiU'd  nil  tliii  w IroiiM  Miglil  ;  Willi  hUu-h  I'lir  l.apiii'H  tail, 

I'i'i'i'halirii  l.lio  linn  hIiiIIuiij;',  Anil  IJin  dai'l;  I'ni'h  piiii'M  IlKn  InsNiii;;'  plnini'.s 

SUM  MliniiM  Mini  Imllow'il  npol,  Ovni-  Ium  hinr  U>  w;im', 

K(ir  lii'iiMl,  and  liird  liavn  Mnini  lunl  linanl  Ami  (lod'Hown  linn. I,  In  I  li:i,lJ..ni.|.y  laiiil, 

'I'IimI  wliirli  man  Unnwi'lli   n.'l.  To  lay  liiiii  in  Ihc  j'.raA'iiV 

Hill,  wlii'ii  Mil'  wari-ior  ilii'lli,  In  lliiii  slriiii|-^i' i^ni.vn  vvilliinilr  a  iiaiiio, 

llin  roinraili'M  in  l.lin  win',  Wlii'iii'n  liin  iini'oMin'd  rlay 

WiMi  MTiiiH  I'i'vi'i'Mi'il  and  iniilUi'd  dniiii,  Sliall  liri'ak  a}i;a,iii,  ()  w IroiiM  llion;;liU 

Ji'iillow  liiH  I'liniii'al  car  ;  UiiI'dni  Mm  Jinlgnuiiil.  day, 

'I'lii'y  hIiow  Mm  liaiiniTH  tiiluin,  And  Htiiind  wil-li  gloi'y  wrapl.  ai ml 

Tlii'y  l.i'U  llin  liallli'H  won,  ^  On  Mm  liillM  Im  ncviT  troil, 

And  al'li'i'  liiiii  li'iid  IiIh  niaHl,i'i'li',MH  hIchiI,  And  Mpi'aJ;  id'  llin  Htril'n  Mial.  won  .uir  lil'o 

Wliilo  poalM  Mm  iiiinillo  k'iiii.  Willi  llii'  Incai'iiaU'  S I'  (lod. 

Amid  Mm  noliln;il,  of  llic  land  ()  Idimly  j'ravi'  in  Mom.Ii'h  Inndl 

Wo  liiy  llin  Hiii'o  In  i-ohI,,  O  dark  ItoMi  poor's  liilll 

Ami  civo  Mio  liard  ii.ii  lionor'd  plaro,  Spoa.k  lo  Miomo  I'lirioiiM  lioarls  ol'  oiii-h, 

Willi  coHlly  niarlilo  droHl,,  And  loaiili  Mioni  U>  lio  nMII. 

Jn  Mm  gi'oal;  iiiliiMMir  IranHopI,  (iod  liaMi  IIIm  niyHtcriiis  of  fvracii, 

Wlmrn  II(/;1iI,h  liko  ft'orloN  I'li.ll,  Ways  Mial,  wii  ininnot.  l.idl  ; 

And  Mm  oi'ttaii  riiiffM,  and   llio  nwooI  olioir  lie  liidon  Mmili  iloop,  liko  Mm  liiddon  nloop, 

nin,u-M  or  hi  III  Ho  lovod  wo  well, 

Alouif  Mm  omlila/.on'd  wall.  (!|':('ii,  l''u  vntis  Ai.i: \  \  noiou. 


/\i\i'riii\iY    /\Nii   i:i.i;Lii'/\TRft, 

I''n().    ■  So  many  inorniaidH,  t.ondod  her  i'  tlm  oyos, 

II  I'.  li.ii7,;'o  hIio  Hal  in,  liko  a  linrniNh'd  lliroiio,  And  iiiiido  Mmir  IioikIm  adornliij;'H  ;  ai  I  ho  Imhn 

Itiirn'd  im  Mm   walor  ;  Mio    | p    niiM    lioiiioii  A  Mooinin;;;  iimrniaid  NU'orM  ;  Mm  HilkoiHaoklo 

,".old  ;  Swi'll  wiMi  Mm  l.onoho.s  of  Miomo  llowor-Nol'l,  hands, 

riiiplo  Iho  MiilH,  and  no  poiinmi'd  Miai  'I'lml,  yaroly  t'riinm  Mm  ollloo.     From  Mm  bargo 

'I'lm  wimlM  wnro  lovo  Niok  willi  IIiolu  ;  Mio  on  I'M  woro  A  sli'iiiifi'o  inviniblo  porfiinm  liil.M  Mm  niUiho 

HiUcr,  Of  Mm  adjiu'mil.  wharI'M.    Tim  oily  casl; 

Whioh  111  (,lio  liiiio  of  IliiliOM  kopd  Hl.roko,  imiiI  niiiilo  Hor  pooplo  onl.  upon  lior  ;  a.nd  Anliony , 

Tlm  wilier  whioh  Mmy  lieal.  (,o  follow  faslrr  I'',iiMiroiiod  i'  Mm  niarkolr-plaeo,  did  wil  nlone. 

Am  iiiiioroiiHof  Mmir  HirokoH.     l'"orlierowii  peismi,  WliiMMiiiK  lo  Mio  air  ;  wliieli,  bill,  for  \MOM,noy, 

If  liejj,'«ar'd  all  (loHoripMon  ;  slm  did  lio  Had  fjoiio  fo  n'a./,o  on  Oleopal.ra  loo 

111  her  pnvilioii     oliiMi-ofji'old  of  Mmmiio  Ami  niadoagap  in  nature. 

O'er-lilefiiring  fliaf  Voiiuh  vvliero  \vn  Hon  Upon  lior  landinjj;,  Antony  Html  to  hor, 

Tlm  I'aiioy  outwork  mil  urn:  on  oaeh  Hide  hor  Invited  her  to  mipper  ;  wlio  replied, 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boyM,  like  Minilinjj;  ('iipidn.  It  mIioiiIiI  Iio  bolter  Im  Iieeaine  her  f^'luvit  ; 

\Vitli  divei'H-oolor'd  fiiiiM,  whose  wind  did  soeiii  \\'liioli  who  eiitroiiiod  ;  our  eonrleoiiM  Antony, 

To;<low  tlm  dolioalo  ohoi'kM  whioh  tlioy  did  eool.  Whom  iio'i'i'lhe  word  of  'No'  woman   heard  Hpeiik, 

Alul  what  they  undid  did,  Hoiii^j;  barber'd  leii  tiiiioM  o'er,  ({oes  to  the  fouHl, 

Her  g'ouUowomoli,  like  Mm  NeroidoM,  And  for  Ins  oidimiry  pays  hiu  lieart 
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l''(ir  wIimI-  liis  oyos  oat  only. 

Aj,^!'  ciiiindl;  wil.lior  hor,  nor  ciislnni  hI.'iIh 

llrr  iiiliniln  viirloty  i  oilier  u n  (^loy 

'I'lic    appclilos   tlioy  f(H<il  ;    bill.  fiUr   niMki'M 

lunii^'ry 
Wii(!ni  niosl,  sli(^  MiLliHlirs:   I'm'  vilcsl,  lliiuj^'s 
Boconio  tliomsdlvi'M  in  licr  ;  Ihal,  llm  luily 

priests 
liloas  hor  wlinn  hIio  in  rij^jj;isli. 

MlfiO.     If  JM'iinly,  wiHiloni,   ili'Niy,  ("ui 

soUld 
Till)  luiarl.  of  AnI.iiny,  ()cl;i\i:i  \n 
A  1jU;sso(1  liillcry  Id  him. 

AOU.  Liil,  n.M  f;-i). 

(lood  ]Ono|]arliu.s,  make  ) i-.sril'  my  f^nrHl 

Wliilrtl,  you  libido  luini. 

Eno.     lliiinlily,  Nil-,  I  IhiuiK  yc>M.|  /','.i;(;«/ti!. 

ScknkI1[.     Tin:  mime,     (td'nitr's  houac. 

Knlrr  Antony,  C^ssau,   Ootavia  bciwccu 
thorn,  and  AU.on(liuil.M. 

Ant.     Tlid    worlil    ami    my   ;;rc.a,l,    (illicc 
will  .sonuiliiiir.M 
Diviilo  1110  I'i'om  ycinr  liosom. 

OcTA.  All  whic.k  timi) 

Ucforc!  tho   ir,inU  my   kiuH)  Mhall  liow   iiiy 

jirayei'.s 
To  tlioiii  for  you. 

Ant.  (iood  niglil,,  .'<ii-.    My  ()(^(.iivi!i, 

Road  not  my   liloini.sluvH    in    Uio    world's 

r(']>or(, : 
I  liiivo  mil.  kopl,   my   ,^i|mu-o;    Iml,   Unit   lo 

Slnill  all  liodonnliy  llm  rulo.     CcmI  ni^rl,|,, 

<loiir  lady. 
Good  night,  «ir. 
CjICS.    Good  night. 

[ISxcunt  (kvnar  and  OcLiwiii. 

Kukr  Soolh.Maycr. 

Ant.     Now,  sirnih  ;  do  yon   wish   yoiir- 

solf  ill  KgyptV 
SooTll.     Would],  liad   never  eimie  I'rmn 
I  lienee,  nor  you 
Thilher! 

Ant.     ir  yon  I'an,  ymir  reasonV 
SOD'J'II.  I  ,see  il,  in 

My  motion,  liavo  iL  not  in  my  l-ongne  ;  Iml 

yet 
llio  you  to  Kgypt  again. 

Ant.  Say  to  me, 

Whoso  forlnnc.s  shall  ri.Mo  hii^her,  ('losar's 
Of  niimi? 
SooTil.    Coisar'M. 
ThGri)f()r(\  ()  Antony,  sliiy  not  by  Ins  side  • 
Thydomon,  Unit's  thy  spirit  vvhii'h  keeps 

thuc,  is 
Nolilo,  couragi^ous,  liigli,  nnmalcli:ilile, 
Whcro  Oiusar'.s  is  not ;  Imt  near  him,   lliy 
augul 
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Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  o'erpower'd  :  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

AxT.  SiJeak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.    To  none  but  thee  ;  no  more,  but  when  to 
thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds  :  thy  lustre  thickens, 
When  he  shines  by  :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him  ; 
But,  he  away,  'tis  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  ; 

Say  to  Ventidius  I  would  speak  with  him  : 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  sliall  to  Parthia.    Be  it  art  or  hap. 
He  hatli  spoken  true  :  tlie  very  dice  obey  him  ; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  ;  if  M'e  draw  lots,  he  speeds  ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine. 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inlioop'd,  at  odds.    I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace, 
1'  the  east  my  jileasure  lies. 

Enter  Ventidius. 

O,  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia  :  your  commission's  ready  ; 
Follow  mc,  and  receive' t.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     The  same.    A  street; 

Enter  Lepidus,  MECiENUs  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.    Trouble  yourselves  no  further :  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.    Till  I  sliall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress. 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Meg.  We  shall. 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter  ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

.   '■^'      !•  Sir,  good  success! 

Lep.    Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  V.    Alexandria.     Cleopatra's  palace. 

Enter  Cleopatr.a.,  Chakmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.    Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  tliat  trade  in  love. 
Attend.  The  music,  ho! 

Enter  Mardian  the  Eunuch. 

Cleo.    Let   it    alone  ;   let's  to  billiards ;    come, 

Charmian. 
Char.    My  arm  is  sore  ;  best  plaj' with  Mardian. 


Cleo.    As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd 
As  with  a  woman.    Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir  ? 

Mar.    As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.    And  when  good  will  is    show'd,   though't 
come  too  short. 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.    I'll  none  now  : 
Give  me  mine  angle  ;  we'll  to  the  river  :  there. 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes  ;  my  bended  hook.shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws  :  and,  as  I  draw  tliem  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say  'Ah,  ha!  you're  caught.' 

Char.  'Twas  merry  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling  ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time, — O  times! — 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :  and  next  morn. 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Phillippan. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

O,  from  Italy! 
Ram  thou  thj'  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.    Antonius  dead! — If  thou  say  so,  villain, 
Thou  kill'st  thy  mistress  :  but  well  and  free. 
If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss  ;  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.    First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold. 

But,  sirrah,  mark,  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess.    Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will  : 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face  :  If  Antony 
Be  free  and  healthful, — so  tart  a  favor 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings!    If  not  well. 
Thou  shouldst  come  likeafurycrown'dwith snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will't  please  you  hear  me? 

Cleo.    I  have     a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak' st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say  Antony  lives,  is  well, 
Or  friends  with  Coesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.    And  friends  with  Cjesar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.     Csesar  and  he   are  greater    friends  than 
ever. 

Cleo.     Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 
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Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.    I  do  not  like  'But  yet,'  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ;  fie  upon  'But  yetl ' 
'But  yet'  is  as  a  Jailer  to  briug  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.    Prithee,  frieud, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  car, 
The  good  and  bad  together  ;  he's  friends  with  CiEsar; 
la  state  of  health  thou  say'st ;  and  thou  say'st  free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam!  no  ;  I  made  no  such  report: 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn? 

Mess.    For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmiau. 

Mess.    Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.    The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee! 
[Strikes  him  down. 

Mess.     Good  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  yon?    Hence, 

\_Strihes  him  again. 
Horrible  villain!  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me  ;  I'll  iinhair  thy  head  ; 

[She  hales  him  up  and  down. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,   and  stew'd  iu 

briuo. 
Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud  ;  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage. 

Act  IV,  Scene  XIII. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women!  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Thau  Telamon  for  his  shield,  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd. 

Char.  To  the  monument! 

There  lock  yourself,   and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  iu  parting 
Thau  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument! 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself  ; 
Say  that  the  last  I  spoke  was  'Antony,' 
And  word  it,  prithee,  piteously  :  hence,  Mardiau, 
And  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death.    To  the  mon- 
ument! ,  [Exeunt. 

Scene  XIY. 

Ant.    Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragouish  ; 
A  vapor  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air  :  thou  hast  seen  these 

signs  ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.    That  which  is  now  a  hoi'se,   even  with  a 
thought 


The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body  ;  here  I  am  Antony  ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine  ; 
Which  whilst  it  was  mine  had  anncx'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Cajsar,  and  false-play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros  ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. 

Enter  Mardian. 

O,  thy  vile  lady! 
She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antonjr ; 

My  mistress  loved  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch ;  peace! 

She  hath  betray' d  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mak.    Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once,- 
And  that  she  has  discharged  :  what  thou  wouldst  do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand  :  the  last  she  spake 
Was  'Antony!  most  noble  Antony!' 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips  :  she  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.    Unarm,  Eros,  the  long  daj''s  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep.     [To  Mar. 1    That  thou  depart- 

est  henee  safe 
Does  pay  thy  labor  richly  :  go.  [Exit  Mardian. 

Off,  pluck  off  ; 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  ,Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.    O,  cleave,  my  sides! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent. 
Crack  thy  frail  case!    Apace,  Eros,  apace. 
No  more  a  soldier,  bruised  pieces,  go  ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne.     From  me  awhile. 

[Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon. 

Eros! — I  come,  my  queen  : — Eros! — stay  for  me  ; 
Where  souls  do   couch  on  flowers,  we'll  hand   in 

hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze  • 
Dido  and  her  ^neas  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours.     Come,  Eros,  Eros! 

Re-enter  Eros. 

Since  Cleopatra  died, 
I  have  lived  in  such  dishonor,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.    I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'ergreen  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
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The  courage  of  a  woman  ;  less  noble  mind 

Than  she  which  by  her  death  our  Casar  tells 

'I  am  conqueror  of  myself.'    Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 

That,  when  the  exigent  should  come,  which  now 

Is  come  indeed,  when  I  should  see  behind  me 

The  inevitable  prosecution  of 

Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  ray  command, 

Thou  then  wouldst  kill  me  ;  do't,  the  time  is  come  ; 

Thou  strikest  not  me,  'tis  Ccesar  thou  defeat'st. 

Put  color  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  Thegods  withhold  me! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lust  aim,  and  could  not? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  widow'd  in  great  Rome  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued? 
Eros.  I  would  not  see't. 

AuT.    Come,  then  ;  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cured. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 
Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me! 

Ant.    When  I  did  make  thee  free,   sworest  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee?    Do  it  at  once  ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.    Draw,  and  come. 
Eros.    Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  counten- 
ance. 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.     Lothee!  [Turning  from  him. 

Eros.    My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 
Ant.    'Tis  said,  man  ;  and  farewell. 
Eros.    Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now? 
Ant.  Now,  Ems. 

Eros.    Why,  there  then  ;  thus  do   I   escape  the 
sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Kills  himself. 

Ant.  Thrice-nobler  than  myself  ! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valliant  Eros,  what 
I  should,   and  thou  couldst  not.     My  queen  and 

Eros 
Have  by  their  brave  instruction  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record  ;  but  I  will  be 
A  -bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.    Come,  then  ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar  ;  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  sword. 
Ilearn'dof  thee.    How!  not  dead?  not  dead? 
The  guard,  ho!    O,  despatch  me! 


Scene  XV.     Enter,   below,  Antony,  borne  by  the 
Guard. 

Ant.    1  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, — 

Dear  my  lord,  pardon, — I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken  :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortuned  Cassar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch' d  with  me  ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe  : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes     • 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honor 
Demuringupon  me.     But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up  : 
Assist,  good  friends. 
Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.    Here's  sport  indeed!    How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight  :  had  I  great  Juno's  power,. 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  tliee  by  Jove's  side.    Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools, — O,  come,  come,  come  ; 

[  They  heave  Antony  aloft  to  Cleopatra. 
And  welcome,  welcome!  die  where  thou  hast  lived - 
Quicken  with  kissing  :  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 
All.  a  heavy  sight! 

Ant.    I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak  ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high,. 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheels 
Provoked  by  my  offence. 

Ant.    The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at ;  but  please  your  thoughts 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  lived,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world, 
The  noblest ;  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Not  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman, — a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.    Now  my  spirit  is  going  ; 
I  can  no  more. 

Cleo.    Noblest  of  men,  woo'tdie? 
Hast  Ihou  vo  care  of  me?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty?    O,  see,  mj'  women, 

[Antony  dies.. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt.    My  lord! 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fali'n  :  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs 
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Till  they  had  stol'n  our  jewel.     Air.s  but  luuiglit  ; 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  imisatience  doc's 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad  :  then  is  it  sin 
To  rnsh  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us? 

Good  sirs,  take  lieart  : 
We'll  bury  him  ;  and   then,   what's  brave,   what's 

noble, 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.    Come,  away  : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold  : 
Ah,  women,  women!  come  ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 

*  *  *  * 

I  dream'd  there  was  an  Emperor  Antony: 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

His  face  was  as  the  heavens  ;  and  therein  stuck 
A  sua  and  moon,   which  kept    their  course,   and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 
His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world  :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  : 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  a  rattling  thunder.    For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping  :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin  like  ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  in  :  in  his  livery 
Walk' d  crowns  and  crownets  ;    realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  d^opp'd  from  his  pocket. 
Think  you  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of  ■; 
DoL.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.    You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were,  one  such. 
Its  past  the  size  of  dreaming  :  nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forms  with  fancy  :  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  peace  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

DOL.  Hear  me,  good  madam. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great :  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursued  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  youx's,  a  grief  that  smites 
My  very  heart  at  root. 
Cleo.  Now,  Iras,  what  think'st  thou? 


Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view  ;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapor. 
Saucy  lictors 

Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets  ;  and  scald  rhymers- 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune  :  the  quick  comedians, 
Extemporally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels  :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness. 
Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  :  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me  :  now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : 
Yai-e,  yare,  good  Iras  ;  quick.    Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act :  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Cassar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath  :  husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  ! 
I  am  fire  and  air.    My  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.    So  ;  have  you  done? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian ;  Iras,  long  farewell. 

{Kisses  them.    Iras  falls  and  dies,. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips?    Dost  fall? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part,' 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts  and  is  desired.     Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

This  proves  me  base  : 
If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.    Come,   thou  mortal 

wretch. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.    O,  couldst  thou  speak, 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Cresar  ass 
Unpolicied! 

Char.    In  this  vile  world?  So,  fare  thee  well. 
Now  boast  thee,  death,  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd.    Downy  windows,  close  : 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal!   Your  crown's  avrej  ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

SnAKESPEAKE. 


'iJkP' 
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ANTDITY    AND    CLEDPATRA, 


AM  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 
Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast, 
And  the  darlj  Plutonian  shadows 

.Gather  on  the  evening  blast ; 
Let  thine  arms,  O  Queen,  enfold  me, 

Hush  thy  sobs  and  boTv  thine  ear  ; 
Listen  to  the  great  heart-secrets, 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 


Let  not  Ccesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the  lion  thus  laid  low  ; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  fell'd  him 

'Twas  his  own  that  struck  the  blow  ; 
His  who,  pillow'd  on  thy  bosom, 

Turn'd  aside  from  glory's  ray. 
His  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a  world  away. 


Though  my  scarr'd  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagles  high  no  more. 
And  my  wreck'd  and  scatter'd  galleys 

Strew  dark  Actium's  fatal  shore. 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me, 

Prompt  to  do  their  master's  will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 


Should  the  base  plebeian  rabble 

Dare  assail  my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  my  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps  within  her  widow' d  home. 
Seek  her ;  say  the  gods  bear  witness — 

Altars,  augurs,  circling  wings — 
That  her  blood,  with  mine  commingled, 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 


Cleopatra. 
(Painted  bi/  Alex.  Cabanel.    Salon,  1S87.) 


As  for  thee,  star-eyed  Egyptian, 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile, 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile. 
Give  the  Ctesar  crowns  and  arches. 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine  ; 
I  can  scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  love  like  thine. 


I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying ; 

Hark!  the  insulting  foeman's  cry. 
They  are  coming!  quick,  my  falchion. 

Let  me  front  them  ere  1  die. 
All!  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall  my  heart  exulting  swell ; 
Isis  and  Osiris  guard  thee! 

Cleopatra,  Rome,  farewell! 

William  Haines  Lytle. 
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THE    LAST    BANQUET    DF    ANTDNY   ANE     CLEDPATRA, 

"Antony  concluding  that  he  couW  not  die  more  honorably  than  in  battle,  determined  to  attack  Caesar  at  the  same 
time  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  this  design,  he  ordered  his  servants  at  supper  to 
render  him  their  best  services  that  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round  plentifully,  tor  the  day  following  they  might  belong 
to  another  master,  whilst  he  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  o£  consequence  either  to  them  or  to  himself.  His 
friends  were  affected,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk  thus;  which  when  he  perceived,  he  encouraged  them  by  assurances 
that  his  expectations  of  a  glorious  victory  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  an  honorable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night, 
when  universal  silence  reigned  through  the  city-a  silence  that  was  deepened  by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day 
-on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which  -';^f'"'''^\"^«  ^f  ^■'^'"'^''°"^  ""^^^^^^ 
nals.  This  tumultuous  procession  seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the 
enemy's  camp.  Those  who  reflected  on  this  prodigy  concluded  that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate, 
had  then  forsaken  him."— [Langhorne's  Plutarch.] 


HY  foes  had  girt  thee 
with  their  dead  ar- 

i-:iy, 
O  stately  Alexan- 
(Iria!  —  yet  the 
sound 
Of  mirth  and  music 
at  the  close  of  day, 
Svsrellcd    from   thy 
splendid     fabrics, 
far  around 
O'  er  camp  and  wave. 
Within   the    royal 
hall, 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread  ; 
And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured  wall, 
A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  lustre  shed 
O'er  many  a  column,  rich  with  precious  dyes. 
That  tinge  the  marble's  vein,    'neath    Afric's 
burning  skies. 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance  played 
O'er  sculptured  forms,  that  round  the  pillared 
scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  arrayed 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfully  serene. 
Oh!  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests  reclined 

Round  that  luxurious  board! — in  every  face 
Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind 

Rising  by  fits,  the  searching  eye  might  trace, 
Though  vainly  masked  in  smiles  which  are  not 

mirth, 
But  the  proud  spirit's  veil  thrown  o'er  the  woes  of 
earth. 

Their  brows  are  bound  with  wreathes,  wliose  tran- 
sient bloom 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and  the  rose 
Perchance  may  scarce  be  withered  when  the  tomb 

Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose! 
Tlie  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 

In  death— but  fill  the  mantling  wiue-eup  high! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  e'en  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possessed. 
Would  taste  its  joj-s  again,  ere  all  exchanged  for 
rest. 


Its  joys!  oh,  mark  yon  proud  triumvir's  mien. 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of  care  ; 
'Midstpleasure'slotus  bowers  his  steps  have  been: 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to  despair. 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fain  would  yet  inspire 

The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by  ; 
Tliere  is  delusion  in  its  meteor-fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony! 
Away!  the  tear  in  bitterness  may  flow. 

But  there  are  smiles  which  bear   a  stamp  of 
deeper  woe. 

Thy  cheek  is  sunk,  and  faded  as  thy  fame, 

O  lost,  devoted  Roman!  yet  thy  brow 
To  that  ascendant  ^ud  undying  name, 

Pleads  with  stern  loftiness  that  right  e'en  now. 
Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee— in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly,  though  of  all  bereft, 

Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  passed  away 
Supreme  in  ruin!  teaching  hearts  elate, 
A  deep,  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious  fate! 

But  thou,   enchantress-queen!    whose  love    hath, 
made 

His  desolation— thou  art  by  his  side. 
In  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  arrayed. 

To  meet  the  storm  with  still  unconquered  pride. 
Imperial  being!  e'en  though  many  a  strain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 
In  thy  commanding  nature,  which  shall  reign 

O'er  the  stern  genius  of  misfortune's  hour  ; 
And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 
E'en  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  sublimity. 

Thine  aspect,  all  impassioned,  wears  a  light 

Inspiring  and  inspired — thy  cheek  a  dye, 
AVhich  rises  not  from  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 

With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  energy. 
Proud  siren  of  the  Nile!  thy  glance  is  fraught 

With  an  immortal  fire- in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought, 

But  wild  and  awful  as  a  sibjd's  dream  ; 
For  thou  with  death  hast  communed,  to  attain 
Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom  from 
the  chain. 
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And  the  stern  courage  by  such  musings  lent, 

Daughter  of  Afric!  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  i-egal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  majesty  of  mighty  woes  ; 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fatally  adored, 

Thy  fallen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul,  that  once  exulting  soared. 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  glory  set ; 
Scarce  his  charmed  heart  believes  that  power  can 

be 
In  sovereign  fate,  o'er  him  thus  fondly  loved  Ijy 
thee. 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around, 

Which  marked  that  ruined  leader,  and  survey 
His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom  pro- 
found 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 
"Fill  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests!  "  he  cries; 

"Quaff,  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar  deep! 
Ei-e  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies. 

Your  chief  in  cold  forgetfulness  may  sleep. 
While  sounds  of  revel  float  o'er  shore  and  sea. 
And  the^-ed  bowl  again  is  crowned — but  not  for 
me. 

"Yet  weep  not  thus — the  struggle  is  not  o'er 

O  victors  of  Philippi!  many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us  : — one  effort  more 

By  one  stern  conflict  must  our  doom  be  sealed! 
Forget  not,  Romans!  o'er  a  subject  world 

How  royally  your  eagle's  wing  hath  spread, 
Though,  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  hurled, 

Now  bursts  the  tempest  on  his  crested  head! 
Yet  sovereign  still,  if  banished  from  the  sky. 
The  sun's  indignant  bird,  he  must  not  droop — but 
die." 


The  feast  is  o'er.    'Tis  night,  the  dead  of  night- 
Unbroken  stillness  broods  o'er  earth  and  deep  ; 

From  Egypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  starry  light 
The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  sleep. 

For  those  who  wait  the  morn's  awakening  beams, 
The  battle  signal  to  decide  their  doom, 

Have  sunk  to  feverisli  rest  and  troubled  dreams — 
Rest  that  shall  soon  be  calmer  in  the  tomb, 

Dreams,  dark  and  ominous,  but  there  to  cease. 

When  sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  solitude  and  peace. 

Wake,  slumberers,  wake!     Hark!  heard  ye   not  a 
sound 
Of  gathering  tumult? — Near  and  nearer  still 
Its  murmur  swells.    Above,  below,  around. 
Bursts  a  strange    chorus   forth,   confused  and 
shrill. 
Wake,  Alexandria!  through  thy  streets  the  tread 

Of  steps  unseen  is  hurrying,  and  the  note 
Of  pipe  and  lyre  and  trumpet,  wild  and  dread. 

Is  heard  upon  the  midnight  air  to  float  ; 
And  voices,  clamorous  as  in  frenzied  mirth,     - 
Mingled  their  thousand  tones  which  are  not  of  the 
earth. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounds — their  thrilling  strain 
Hath  more  mysterious  power,  and  birth  more 
bigh  ; 
And  the  deep  horror  chilling  every  vein 

Owns  them  of  stern,  terriflc  augury, 
Being  of  worlds  unknown!  ye  pass  away, 

O  ye  invisible  and  awful  throng! 
Your  echoing  footsteps  and  resounding  lay 

To  Ca3sar's  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  forsake  thee,  Antony!  the  sky 
By  that  dread  sign  reveals  thy  doom — "Despair 
and  die!  " 

Hejians. 


-i^m- 


RDME    AND     CfiRTHAG-E, 


ROME  and  Carthage  ! — behold  them  drawing  near  for  the  struggle  that  is  to  shake 
,_^  the  world !  Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  is  the  mistress  of  oceans, 
of  kingdoms,  and  of  nations  ;  a  magnificent  city,  hurthened  with  opulence,  radiant 
with  the  strange  arts  and  trophies  of  the  East.  She  is  at  the  acme  of  her  civilization. 
She  can  mount  no  higher.  Any  change  now  must  be  a  decline.  Rome  is  compara- 
tively poor.  She  has  seized  all  within  her  grasp,  but  rather  from  the  lust  of  conquest 
than  to  fill  her  own  coffers.  She  is  demi-barbarous,  and  has  her  education  and  her 
fortune  both  to  make.  All  is  before  her,  nothing  behind.  For  a  time  these  two 
nations  exist  in  distinct  view  of  each  other.  The  one  reposes  in  the  noontide  of  her 
splendor;  the  other  waxes  strong  in  the  shade.  But,  little  by  little,  air  and  space 
are  wanting  to  each,  for  the  development  of  each.    Rome  begins  to  systematically 
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perplex  Carthage,  and  Carthage  is  an  eyesore  to  Rome.  Seated  on  opposite  banks 
of  the  Mediterranean,  the  two  cities  look  each  other  in  the  face.  The  sea  no  longer  keeps 
them  apart.  Europe  and  Africa  weigh  upon  each  other.  Like  two  clouds  surcharged 
with  electricity,  they  impend.     With  their  contact  must  come  the  thunder-shock. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  stupendous  drama  is  at  hand.  What  actors  are  met ! 
Two  faces, — that  of  mercliaiits  and  mariners,  that  of  laborers  and  soldiers;  two  Na- 
tions,— the  one  dominant  by  gold,  the  other  by  steel ;  two  Republics, — the  one 
theocratic,  the  other  aristocratic.  Rome  and  Carthage!  Rome  with  her  army,  Car- 
thage with  her  fleet ;  Carthage,  old,  rich  and  crafty, — Rome,  young,  poor  and  robust; 
the  past  and  the  future  ;  the  spirit  of  discovery,  and  the  spirit  of  conquest;  the  genius 
of  commerce,  the  demon  of  war;  the  East  and  the  South  on  one  side,  the  West  and 
the  North  on  the  other ;  in  short,  two  worlds, — the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  the  civi- 
lization of  Europe.  They  measure  each  other  from  head  to  foot.  They  gather  all 
their  forces.  Gradually  the  war  kindles.  The  world  takes  fire.  These  colossal 
powers  are  locked  in  deadly  strife.  Carthage  has  crossed  the  Alps  ;  Rome  the  seas. 
The  two  Nations,  personified  in  two  men,  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  close  with  each  other, 
wrestle,  and  grow  infuriate.  The  duel  is  desperate.  It  is  a  struggle  for  life.  Rome 
wavers. — She  utters  that  cry  of  anguish — Hannibal  at  the  gates!  But  she  rallies, — 
collects  all  her  strength  for  one  last,  appalling  eff'ort, — throws  herself  upon  Carthage, 
and  sweeps  her  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

Victor  Hugo. 

— -wm- — ■ 
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MANFREn'S    MinisTIG-HT   THDUEHTS, 


THE  stai'S  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful! 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 


Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
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"When  I  was  wandering, — upon  siudi  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
""Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
,Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
'The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and 
.More  near  from  out  the  Ccesars'  palace  came 
'The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
•Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
iSome  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  boM'shot.    Where  the  Ccesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A.  grove  which  springs  through  leveled    battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ; — 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands. 


A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection: 

While  Caesar's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 

Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 

Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  filled  up, 

As  'twere  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 

Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 

Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 

With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old! — 

The  dead,  but  sce2:)tered  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. — 

'Twas  such  a  night  I 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time  ; 
BntI  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Bi'RON. 


DN  THE  ^LIAN  HRIEG-E, 

STRANGER,   'mid    Rome  thou  seek'i 
Rome 
Tiulyanidle  quest! 
Seek  in  diy  June  for  April  foam 
On  Tiber's  shi-unken  breast! 

Tiber,  that  from  his  Tuscan  height 
Winds  down  upon  the  plains. 

Now  sluggish  in  his  gathering  might. 
Now  sped  by  vernal  rains  ; 
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Rolling  with  ceaseless  onwai'd  force, 
Through  scenes  of  might  and  guilt, 

When  on  the  margin  of  his  course 
King,  Consul,  Emperor  built! 

Gone,  with  the  proud  Augustan  halls. 

Are  senators  and  slaves. 
Dead  is  old  Rome  :    dust  are  her  walls. 

Her  altars,  thrones  and  graves. 

The  ancient  glories  of  her  wit, 

Her  prowess  and  her  pride. 
Her  splendid  cruelty,  are  writ 

On  Tiber's  fleeting  tide. 

It  winds  and  winds  the  city  through. 

It  laps  upon  the  shore, 
As  when  these  mounds  no  building  knew, 

This  marsh  no  hovel  bore. 

"EteruMl  City" — mocking  sound: 

Naught  rises  but  shall  fall. 
There  stood  no  grandeur  on  this  ground 

But  ruin  changed  it  all. 

Shattered  the  city's  granite  belt, 
Huslied  the  stout  warder's  clang! 

Owls  brood  where  miglity  Cajsar  dwelt, 
And  screech  where  Maro  sang. 

Spoiled  by  the  Visigoth's  mad  hands, 
That  spared  nor  kith  nor  home, 


The  vacant  Coliseum  stands 
A  microcosm  of  Rome. 

The  Cross  is  in  the  desert  round, 

Once  red  with  martyred  gore. 
Now  all  is  still  :  nor  siglit  nor  sound 

Where  slaughter  raged  of  yore. 

'Tis  here  the  hermit  tells  his  beads 

From  dawn  to  close  of  day  ; 
And  rovers  ramble  o'er  the  M'eeds, 

To  measure,  sketch,  and  pray. 

No  lightnings  rent  the  solid  coil 

Of  galleries  o'erthrown  ; 
But  ages  of  destructive  toil. 

Hurled  stone  down  after  stone. 

And  j'ellow  Tiber  still  flows  on. 

Now  tardily,  now  fast ; 
Wliile  with  each  wave  a  memory's  gone,. 

Loosed  from  the  eruml)liug  past. 

Tiber  and  Time  together  flow. 

And  leave  a  lesson  strange. 
Stand  here  and  mark,  you  who  would  know 

The  constancy  of  change. 

On  rolls  the  flood  o'er  many  a  name 

That  seemed  to  mock  decay  ; 
And  that  alone  remains  the  same 

Which  runs  so  fast  away. 

Godfrey  Turner.. 


THE     CDLISEUM, 


T 


YPE  of  the  antique  Rome!    Rich  reliquary 

Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power! 
At  length — at  length — after  so  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage  and  burning  thirst 
(Thirst  for  springs  of  lore  that  in  thee  lie), 
I  kneal,  an  altered  and  an  humble  man. 
Amid  thy  shadows,  and  so  drink  within 
My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory. 

Vastness!  and  Age!  and  Memories  of  Eld! 
Silence!  and  Desolation!  and  dim  Night! 
I  feel  ye  now — I  feel  ye  in  your  strength — 
Oh,  spells  more  sure  than  e'er  Judean  king 
Taught  in  the  gai'dens  of  Gethsemane! 
Oh,  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  stars! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls! 
Here,  where  a  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 
A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat! 
Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  gilded  hair 
Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and 

thistle ! 
Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  lolled 
Glides,  spectre-like,  unto  his  marble  home, 
Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon. 


The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones! 
But  stay!    These  walls — theseivy-clad  arcades — 
These  mouldering  plinths — these  sad  and  black- 
ened shafts — 
These    vague    entablatures — this  crumbling 

frieze — 
These  shattered  cornices— this  wreck — this  ruin — 
These    stones — alas!  these  gray  stones — are  they 

all- 
All  of  the  famed  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosive  Hours  to  Fate  and  me? 

"Not  all!"  the  echoes  answered  rne;    "Not  all! 

Prophetic  sounds  and  loud,  arise  forever 

From  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise, 

As  melody  from  Memnou  to  the  Sun. 

We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men!— we  rule- 

With  a  despotic  sway  all  giant  minds! 

We  are  not  impotent — we  pallid  stones. 

Not  all  our  power  is  gone; — not  all  our  fame! — , 

Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown! — 

Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us! — 

Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie! — 

Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  tipon 

And  cling  around  about  ns  as  a  garment, 

Clothing  us  in  a  robe  of  more  than  glory." 

E.  A.  POK 
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The  Colise.um,  with  the  Ahch  of  Constantinb. 
(Reduced  from  an  Etching  by  Piranesi.) 

THE     COLISEUM, 


/IRCHES  on  arches!  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
V*A-         Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natui'al  torches,- for  di^ane 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 


And  here  the  buzz  of  eager  nations  ran. 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  applause, 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fellow  man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered?   wherefore,  but  be- 
cause 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus  genial  laws, 
And  the  imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms — on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 


Hues    which    have  words,   and  speak  to    ye    of 

heaven, 
floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower. 


I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,   ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won. 
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He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  lieart,  and  that  was  far  a^way  : 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Daeian  mother — he,  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged?- Arise!  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
irei  ' 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody  steam. 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the  ways, 
And  roared  or  murmured  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  millions'  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  tlie  playthings  of  a  crowd. 
My  voice  sounds  mueli — and  fall  the  stars'  faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void — seats  crushed — walls  bowed — 
And  galleries,  where  my  steps  seem  echoes  strangely 
loud. 

A  ruin — j'et  what  ruin!  from  its  mass 

Walls,  pallaces,  half-cities,  have  been  reared  ; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass. 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appeared. 

Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared? 

Al:i<'  developed,  opens  the  decay, 


When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  neared  : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which   streams  too  mucli,  on  all  years,  man,  ha¥.3 
reft  away. 

But  when  the  I'ising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  aud  gently  pauses  there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  tlirough  the  loops  of  timej 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland  forest,  whicli  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Cssar's  head  ;2 
When  the  light  shines  serene  but  doth  not  glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead  : 
Heroes  have  trod  this.si3ot — 'tis  on  theipdustye  tread. 

"While   stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand; 
"When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
"And  when  Rome  falls — the  World."    From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltered  all ; 
Rome  andher  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den — of  thieves,  or  what 
ye  will. 
2  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Julius  Csesarwas  particularly 
gratified  by  that  decree  ot  tlie  senate  which  enabled  him  to 
wear  a  wreath  of  laural  ou  all  occasions.    He  was  anxious, 
not  to  show  that  he  was  the  conquerer  of  the  world,  but  to 
hide  that  he  was  bald      A  stranster  at  Rome  would  hardly 
have  guessed  at  the  motive,  nor  should  we  without  the 
help  of  the  historian. 


Assassination  op  tue  Duke  op  GniSE,  dec.  13i 
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L  l.NOi~-A,   1077. 

{From  the  P. dure  by  J.  A.  Cluijsenaar.) 

THE    EMPEROR    HENRY    I'M    AT    CANDSSA, 
Jan.  2.5-27.  A.  D.  lOTT. 

WHILE  Geiniany  was  in  a  state  of  confusion  growing  out  of  the  wars  of  Henry 
with  his  Saxon  vassals,  Hihlebrand  became  Pope  as  Gregory  VH,  and  in 
1075  A.  D.,  issued  his  famous  decree  against  the  marriage  of  tlie  Clergy,  and  their 
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investiture  "by  laymen — for  boldness  and  vastness  the  most  magnificenc  policy  ever 
devised,  since,  had  it  been  effected,  the  Pope  must  have  become  the  secular  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  lord  of  Christendom.  So  quickly  had  the  reforming  zeal  of  Henry  III 
made  the  papacy  a  power  which  threatened  to  overshadow  the  world.  Henry  lY,  who 
had  hitherto  treated  the  new  Pope  with  excessive  respect,  and  was  believed  at  the 
Vatican  to  have  no  strength  of  character,  now  announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
Rome  and  assuming  the  impeiial  title.  The  Pope,  to  whom  the  Saxons  had  been 
encouraged  to  make  complaint,  responded  by  sending  back  certain  messengers  of 
Henry's,  with  the  command  that  he  should  do  penance  for  the  crimes  of  which  his 
subjects  accused  him.  Enraged  by  this  unlooked-for  arrogance,  Henry  summoned  a 
synod  of  German  bishops,  who  declared  Hildebrand  deposed.  The  answer  was  a 
bull  excommunicating  the  German  King,  dethroning  him  and  liberafug  his  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

Never  had  a  Pope  ventured  to  take  so  bold  a  step.  It  was  within  the  memory  of 
even  young  men  that  a  German  King  had  dismissed  three  Popes,  and  raised,  one  after 
another,  four  of  his  own  prelates  to  the  Roman  See.  And  now  a  Pope  attempted  to  drag 
from  lis  throne  the  successor  of  this  very  sovereign.  The  effect  of  the  bull  was 
tremendous  ;  no  other  was  ever  followed  by  results  equally  important.  The  princes, 
long  chafing  under  royal  power,  found  themselves  suddenly  joined  with  a  mighty 
ally,  and  hastened  with  indecent  eagerness  to  associate  themselves  with  him.  Their 
vassals  and  subjects,  appalled  by  the  invisible  powers  wielded  by  the  head  of  the 
Church,  supported  them  in  their  rebelliousness.  Henry  looked  for  no  such  result  as 
this ;  he  had  not  comprehended  the  influences  which  lay  beneath  the  surface,  and  was 
horrified  by  his  unexpected  isolation.  At  a  diet  in  Oppenheim  he  in  vain  humbled 
himself  before  the  princes.  They  turned  from  him  coldly,  and  decided  that  the  Pope 
should  be  asked  to  come  to  Germany  to  investigate,  along  with  themselves,  the  accu- 
sations brought  against  him.  Resistance  impossible,  Henry  resolved  upon  humbling 
himself  to  the  iitmost.  In  the  dead  of  winter  he  set  out  to  make  his  submission. 
Gregory  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  Castle  of  Canossa,  the  residence  of  the  Pope's 
friend,  tlie  Countess  Matilda.  There  occurred  the  famous  scene  in  which  Henry,  the 
highest  of  secular  potentates,  for  three  days  in  dead  of  winter,  barefooted  and  clad  in 
the  shirt  of  a  penitent,  stood  in  the  castle  courtyard  entreating  to  be  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  Pope.  No  historical  incident  has  more  profoundly  impressed  the 
imagination  of  the  Western  world.  It  marked  the  highest  point  reached  by  papal 
authority,  and  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  the  awe  inspired  during  the  middle  ages  by 
the  supernatui'al  powers  supposed  to  be  wielded  by  the  Church. 

(Adapted  peom  the  Encyclopcedia  Brittajs^ica.) 


THE    BURNING-    DF    THE    VANITIES, 
Florence,  A.  D.  1497. 

WITHOUT  holding  any  official  post  in  the  Commonwealth  he  had  created,  the 
prior  of  St.  Marks,  Savonarola,  was  the  real  head  of  the  State,  the  dictator 
of  Florence,  and  guarded  the  public  weal  with  extraordinary  political  wisdom.  At 
his  instance,  the  tyrannical  system  of  arbitrary  imposts  and  so-called  voluntary  loans 
was  abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  aU  real  property.     The  laws 
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and  (Mlicts  of  Ili'iH  period  read  like  iKtnijjIiriiHcH  of  li'iH  BonnoiiH,  and  indeed  liia  coun- 
H<ilH  wer(»  always  ;;-iveii  aw  juldeiula  lo  iJuvreligiouH  (^\liort;iil.ions  in  vvliick  ho  denounced 
ilie  hIhs  of  Ills  country  and  tlie  itollnlion  of  Ihe  Cliurcli,  jnul  urfj,'ed  Florence  to  cast 
oil"  inl(]uily  and  become  a  truly  Cliristian  city,  a,  ])!Ulern  not  only  to  Rome,  ])ut  to  the 
world  at  l;irn(^  His  iini)a.ssioned  words  wrought  upon  the  niiiids  of  the  Florentines 
and  stung  tluMii  to  a])it(^li  of  pious  (^notion  nev(>r  liefore  or  since  iittnined  l)y  them, 
llyinns  iiiid  huuls  rang  in  the  stre(^ts  that  luul  so  recently  echoed  with  Lorenzo's 
dissolute  songs.  ]ioth  sexes  dressed  with  Puritiiu  jihiinness  ;  liusluinds  and  wives 
(piitted  their  homes  for  convents  ;  nian-iag(»  became  an  awful  and  scarcely  jxvrniilted 
rite;  moth(U-H  su(vlded  their  own  balu^s;  ami  i)ersons  of  all  ranks  renonncetl  the 
wcu'ld  to  ri\sume  the  Dominican  robe. 

ytill  nu)re  wonderful  Ava.s  Hie  inlluenc(i  of  Sa-vonarola-  over  children,  and  llieir 
response  to  iiis  appeals  is  a.  proof  of  the  nuigiu^tic  power  of  his  goodness  and  purity. 
ll(M)rga,ni/.ed  the  l)o3'S  of  ji'loreiice  in  a.  spixaes  of  saci-ed  militia,  an  iniiei'  repidilic, 
with  its  own  nuiigistrates  and  olliciaJs  charged  with  the  enforcenifnli  of  his  rules  for 
the  holy  life.  Itwa.swilh  Ihe  aid  of  tlies(^  youtlifnl  enthusiasts  that  ISa.vomiroia. 
arra,iiged  the  religious  c;irnival  of  It'.Hi,  w  hen  lli(>  citizens  gave  their  costliest  posses- 
sions in  alms  to  llie  poor,  a.iid  tonsured  monks,  crowned  wilhllowers,  sang  lauds  and 
])erforine(l  wild  dances  loi'  l-'ie  glory  of  (uul.  In  Ihe  same  spii-jt,  and  lo  jioint  the 
doctrine  of  renunciation  of  carnal  gauds,  Int  celebralrd  the  carni\al  of  J497  'l)y  Ihe 
famous  lU'KNiNd  oi'  thi;  xani'I'iks,  in  the  Piazza  d(^lla  Siguoria.  A  \'eiu'tianmercluuit 
is  km)vvn  l()hav(>bid~2,(Hl()  ma.rks($r)r),S8())  for  Hie  doonu'd  vanities,  but,  lln^  scandalized 
authorities  not  only  reJtM^ted  his  oll'er,  but:  adchnl  his  ])ortrait  lo  the  pile.  Meverlhe- 
h\ss,  the  artistic  v;dn<'  of  Ihe  objects  consunu'd  luis  Ihhui  greatly  e.vaggerated  hy 
some  writers.  TlKue  is  no  jiroof  that  any  book  or  painting  of  real  merit  was 
sacriliceil.     S.aAcuiai'ola,  was  :i  foe  neither  to  art-  nor  to  h^arning. 

(A  DAi'Ti'a)  Ki;oM  Tiiio   li",NcYcroi'(Ki)i  A   !'>i;i'rrANi('A.) 


PLACES  AND  TEUSOISIS— CHAllACTEll  AJSJJ  i.OCALl  TY. 

THE    PRISONER    DF    CHILLDN, 


PONNKT   (IN   OlIIIXON. 


ETERNAL  Si)ii-il<i|-  llHM'li.-iiiilcsiMiiul! 
i^jr    Ui-iyhlrsl,  in  duu^iTiui.s,  J.ilK'rl.v!  Iliou  :irl, 
For  tlicro  tliy  liabitation  is  tho  liiiart  — 
Till)  licai-t  which  hivo  of  thco  alouo  can  bind  ; 
And  wliini  tliy  sons  to  I'l-llcrs  aro  consigned  — 
To  fcl.tors,  aiul  llu!  ilanii)  vault's  da.yl<'ss  filnom, 
Their  coiinti'y  coiKiiicrs  willi  tlicir  iiiniiyi-doMi, 


And  V'rcodom's  fanio  finds  wings  on  (ivcry  winiL 
Cliilloii !  thy  prison  is  a  lioly  ])laci', 

And  thy  sadfioor  an  altar — for  'twas  (rod, 
Until  his  vory  steps  have  h'l't  a  (ra.c(^ 

Wcn-n,  as  if  lliy  cold  ])a\'cnicnt  wci'c  a  sod, 
l!y  lionnivard! — May  nonc^  tliosi^  marks  clVaco! 

Kor  (hey  iippcal  from  lyranny  to  (iod. 


tmio  riiisoNEii  OP  Ciiii.i.oN.      AiiouT  mso. 

(From  tli:  Picture  h'j   W.  Panids.    Bij  I'ermtas'.on  of  }V.  Somcv  U',  I'Uij.) 


MY  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
_^j    Nor  grew  it  while 
In  a  single  night, 
As  uK^u's  have  grown  from  sudden  fcais. 
My  limbs  arc  bowed,  though  not  witli  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  rcjiosc. 
For  they  hav(^  been  a  (hing(H)ii's  spoil, 
And  mine  has  been  tho  fate  of  thoso 


To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Aro  banned,  aiul  barred — forbidden  fare 
But  this  was  fir  my  father's  faith 
I  sulTered  chains  and  courted  death  ; 
Tliat  father  perished  at  tho  stake 
For  tenets  he,  would  not  forsake  ; 
And  for  tlui  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place  ; 
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We  were  seven — whe  now  are  one, 

Six  in  youth  and  one  in  age, 
Fiuislied  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  persecution's  rage  ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  iu  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  liave  sealed  : 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
Tor  the  God  their  foes  denied  ; — 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
■Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould. 
In  Chillou's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  colomns  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray, 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way, 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
■Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left  : 
■Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp, 
Xike  a  marsh's  meteor  lamp  : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain  ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
l\''ilh  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day, 
Wliich  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
Tor  years — I  cannot  count  them  o'er 
1  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
"When  my  last  brother  drooped  and  die  J, 
A.nd  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  st(  iio, 
And  we  were  three — j-et,  each  alone  ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight : 
And  thus  together— j^et  apart, 
lettered  in  hand,  but  joined  iu  heart  ; 
""Twas  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  barken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope  or  legend  old, 
•Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 
IBut  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
■Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone. 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon  stone, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  ; 
It  might  be  fancy — but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best — 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 


The  yovmgest,  whom  my  father  loved, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him — witli  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven. 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved  : 
And  truly  might  it  be  distressed 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 

(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 

As  to  young  eagles  being  free)^ 

A  polar  daj',  which  will  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone. 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
The  snow-clad  oft'spring  of  the  sun  : 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright. 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  f<n-  naught  but  others'  ills. 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  lie  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind  ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood, 
And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy — but  not  in  chains  to  pine  : 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine  : 
But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  z'elics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  bills, 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf  ; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf. 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls. 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement,! 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals  ; 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made — and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 

1  The  Chateau  de  CniUoa  is  situated  between  Clarens 
and  ViUeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  estremity  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva.  On  its  left  are  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone, 
and  opposite  are  the  heights  of  Meillerie  and  the  range  of 
Alps  above  Roveri^t  and  St.  Gintjo.  Near  it,  on  a  hill  be- 
hind, is  a  torrent;  below  it,  washing  its  walls,  the  lake  has 
been  fathomed  to  the  depth  of  8110  feet,  French  measure; 
within  icare  a  ransje  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  re- 
formers, and  subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were  con- 
fined. Across  one  of  the  vaults  is  a  beam  black  with  age, 
on  which  we  were  informed  that  the  condemned  were  for- 
merly executed.  In  the  cells  are  seven  pillars,  or,  rather, 
eight  one  being  half  merged  in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these 
are  rings  for  the  fetters  arid  the  fettered ;  in  the  pavement 
the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have  left  their  traces.  He  was 
confined  here  several  years.  It  is  bv  this  castlethat  Rous- 
seau has  fixed  the  catastrophe  of  his  Heloise,  in  the  rescue 
of  one  of  her  children  by  Julie  from  the  water;  the  shock 
of  which,  and  the  illness  produced  by  the  immersion,  is 
the  cause  of  her  death.  The  chateau  is  large,  and  seen 
along  the  lake  for  a  great  distance.    The  walls  "are  white. 
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We  heard  it  ripple  niglit  and  day  ; 
Sounding  o'er  our  lieads  it  knoel<ed 

And  I  liave  felt  the  Aviuter's  spray 

Wash  through  the  hars  wlien  winds  were  high 

And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 

And  then  the  Aery  rock  hath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  nnshocked, 

Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 

The  deatli  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined, 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rude, 
J"or  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare. 
And  for  the  like  bad  little  care  : 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captive's  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow  men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb  ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold, 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side  ; 
But  wliy  delay  the  truth? — he  died. 
J  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head, 
Hior  reach  his  dj'ing  hand — nor  dead, — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died — and  they  unlocked  his  chain, 
And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
JEveu  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine — it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wrought. 
That  even  in  death  his  freeborn  breast 
In  sucli  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer — 
They  coldly  laughed — and  laid  him  there  : 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument! 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower. 

Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hour, 

His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 

The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 

His  martyred  father's  dearest  thought. 

My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 

Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 

He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired — 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 


Was  withered  on  the  stalk  away. 

Oh,  God!  it  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shape,  in  any  mood  : — 

I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

But  these  were  horrors — tliis  was  woe 

Unmixed  with  such — but  siu-e  and  slow  : 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek. 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak. 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender — kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  rainbow's  raj" — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light. 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur  —not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  tlie  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness. 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less  : 

I  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear— 

I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear  ; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rushed  to  him  :— I  found  him  not, 

/only  stirred  in  this  black  spot, 

/only  lived — /only  drew. 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew  ; 

The  last — tlie  sole — the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  tliis  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath — 

My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas!  my  own  was  full  as  chill  ; 

I  liad  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive. 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive  - 

A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope — but  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

What  nest  befell  me  then  and  there 

I  know  not  well— I  never  knew — ■ 

First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air. 
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And  then  of  darkness,  too  : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling — none^ 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist, 
As  shrubless  crags  Avithin  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray, 
It  was  not  night — it  was  not  day, 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight, 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness— witliout  a  place  ; 
There  were  no  stars— no  earth— no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime- 
But  silence,  and  a  stirlcss  breath 
AVhich  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  ; 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute  and  motionless! 

Alight  broke  in  upon  my  brain — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard. 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  M-ith  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  misery  ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perched,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more  : 
It  seemed  like  me  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when  . 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again. 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 

I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 
Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 

But  knowing  well  captivity. 
Sweet  bird!  I  could  not  wish  for  thine! 

Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 

A  visitant  from  Paradise  ; 

For— heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  ; 

I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  might  be 

My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me  ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew. 

And  then  'twas  mortal — well  I  knew 


For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown. 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone, — 
Lone — as  the  corse  witliin  its  shroud,. 
Lone — as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay.. 

A  kind  of  cTiange  came  in  my  fate. 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate  ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was  : — my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastened  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart. 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod  ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  breath  came  gaspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escaise, 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape  ; 
And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 
No  child— no  sire — no  kin  had  I, 
No  partner  in  my  misery  ; 
I  thought. of  this,  and  I  was  glad. 
For  thought  of  thein  had  made  me  mad  j 
But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 
To  my  barred  windows,  aud  to  bend 
Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 
The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame  ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — their  wide,  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow  ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  aud  gush 
O'er  channeled  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-walled  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view  ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
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And  o'er  it  blew  the  mourtain  breeze, 

And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 

.And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growino 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fly. 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye, 
And  I  felt  troubled — and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain  ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again, 
Tlie  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Tell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  : 
It  was  as  in  a  new-dug  grave, 
•Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save, — 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  oppressed, 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 
I  kept  no  count — I  took  no  note, 

I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote  ; 

At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  and  recked  not  where. 

It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 

Eettered  or  fetterless  to  be. 


I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage— and  all  my  own ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  tliey  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  : 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And'watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade, 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play. 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they? 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monarch  of  each  race. 
Had  power  to  kill— yet,  strange  to  tell ! 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends. 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are  : — even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigli.i 

Lord  Byron. 

1  It  win  readily  be  allowed  that  this  singular  poem  is 
more  powerful  than  pleasing.  The  dungeon  of  Bonnivard 
is,  like  that  of  Ugolino,  a  subject  too  dismal  for  even  the 
power  of  the  painter  or  poet  to  counteract  its  horrors.  It 
is  the  more  disagreeable  as  affording  human  hope  no 
anchor  to  rest  upon,  and  describing  the  sufferer,  though  a 
man  of  talents  and  virtues,  as  altogether  inert  and  power- 
less under  his  accumulated  sufferings;  yet,  as  a  picture, 
however  gloomy  the  covering,  it  may  rival  any  which  Lord 
Byron  has  drawn;  nor  is  it  possible  to  read  it  without  a 
sinking  of  the  heart,  corresponding  with  that  which  he 
describes  the  victim  to  have  suffered. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 


EDVER    BEACH, 


Th 


HE  sea  is  calm  to-night. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits  ;  on  the  French  coast,  the  light 
Gleams  and  is  gone  ;  the  cliffs  of  England  stand. 
Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the  tranquil  bay. 
Come  to  tlie  window,  sweet  is  the  night  air! 
Only,  from  the  long  line  of  spray 
Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon-blanched  sand, 
Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
■Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw  back, and  fling. 
At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 
Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again  begin, 
With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and  bring 
The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 


Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the  iEgean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery  :  we 

Find  also  in  the  sound  a  thought. 

Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern  sea. 


The  sea  of  faith 

Was  once,  too,  at  the  full,   and  round  earth's 

shore 
Lay  like  the  folds  of  a  bright  girdle  furled. 
But  now  I  only  hear 
Its  melancholy,  long,  withdrawing  roar. 
Retreating,  to  the  breath 

Of  the  niglit-wind,  down  the  vast  edges,  drear 
And  naked  shingles  of  the  world. 

All,  love,  let  us  be  true 

To  one  another!  for  the  world,  which  seems 

To  lie  before  us  like  a  land  of  dreams. 

So  various,  so  beautiful,  so  new, 

Hath  really  neither  joy,  nor  love,  nor  light. 

Nor  certitude,  nor  peace,  nor  help  for  pain  ; 

And  we  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 

Swept  with  confused  alarms  of   struggle  and 

flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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DN    CALAIS    SANES,  >^ 

N  Calais  sands  the  grey  began, 
Then  rosy-red  above  the  grey 
The  morn  with  a  many  a  scarlet  van 
Leaped,  and  the  world  was  glad  with  May. 
The  little  waves  along  the  bay 
Broke  white  upon  the  shelving  strands  ; 
The  sea-mews  flitted  white  as  they 
On  Calais  sands! 

On  Calais  sands  must  man  with  man 
Wash  honor  elean  in  blood  to-day  ; 
On  spaces  wet  from  waters  wan 


How  white  the  flashing  rapiers 

play, — 
Parry,  reposte,  and  lunge!    The 
fray 
Shifts  for  awhile,  then  mournful 
stands 
The  victor  ;  life  ebbs  fast  away 
On  Calais  sands! 
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On  Calais  sands  a  little  span 

Of  silence,  then  the  plash  and  spray, 
The  sound  of  eager  waves  that  ran 

To  kiss  the  perfumed  locks  astray, 

To  touch  the  lips  that  ne'er  said  "nay," 
To  dally  with  the  helpless  hands  ; 

Till  the  deep  sea  in  silence  lay 
On  Calais  sands! 


Between  the  lilac  and  the  May 

She  waits  her  Love  from  alien  lands  ; 
Her  Love  is  colder  than  the  clay 
On  Calais  sands! 

Andrew  Lang. 


CALAIS     SANDS, 


Al" 


THOUSAND  knights  have  reined  their  steeds 
To  watch  this  line  of  sand-hills  run. 
Along  the  never-silent  strait, 
To  Calais  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 


To  look  toward  Ardres'  Golden  Field 
Across  this  wide  aerial  plain. 
Which  glows  as  if  the  Middle  Age 
Were  gorgeous  upon  earth  again. 

Oh,  that  to  share  this  famous  scene, 

I  saw,  upon  the  open  sand. 

Thy  lovely  presence  at  my  side, —  _ 

Thy  shawl,  thy  look,  thy  smile,  thy  hand ! 

How  exquisite  thy  voice  would  come. 
My  darling,  on  this  lonely  air! 
How  sweetly  would  the  fresh  sea-breez;e 
Shake  loose  some  band  of  soft  brown  ha! 

Tet  now  my  glance  but  once  hath  roved 
O'er  Calais  and  its  famous  plain  ; 


To  England's  cliffs  my  gaze  is  turned, 
O'er  the  blue  strait  mine  eyes  I  strain. 

Thou  comest!    Yes!  the  vessel's  cloud 
Hangs  dark  upon  the  I'olling  sea. 
Oh  that  yon  sea-bird's  wings  were  mine. 
To  win  one  instant's  glimpse  of  thee! 

I  must  not  spring  to  grasp  thy  hand. 
To  woo  thy  smile,  to  seek  thine  eye  ; 
But  I  maj'  stand  far-off,  and  gaze, 
And  watch  thee  pass  unconscious  by, — 

And  spell  thy  looks,  and  guess  thy  thought 
Mixed  with  the  idlers  on  the  pier. 
Ah!  might  I  always  rest  unseen. 
So  I  might  have  thee  always  near! 

To-morrow  hurry  through  the  fields 
Of  Flanders  to  the  storied  Rhine! 
To-night  those  soft-fringed  eyes  shall  close 
Beneath  one  roof,  my  queen!  with  mine. 

j\Iatthe"W  Arnold. 
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CDNQUEST    DF    THE    BASTILLE 


O  describe  tlie  Siege  of  the  Bastille  (tliouglit  to  be  one  of 
tlie  most  impoitaut  in  History)  perhaps  transcends  the 
talent  of  mortals.  Conld  one  but,  after  infinite  reading, 
get  to  understand  so  much  as  the  plan  of  the  building  E 
But  there  is  open  Esplanade,  at  the  end  of  iheRue  Saint- 
Antoine ;  there  are  such  Fore-courts,  Cour  Avanee,  Cour 
de  V  Onne,  arched  Gateway  (where  Louis  Tournay  now 
lights);  then  new  drawbridges,  dormanr-bridges,  rampart- 
bastions,  and  the  grim  Eight  Towers  :  a  labyrinthic 
mass,  high-frowning  there,  of  all  ages  from  twenty  years 
to  fdui  hundi-ed  and  twenty ; — beleaguered,  in  its  last  hour,  as  we  said, 
by  nieie  chaos  come  again!'  Ordnance  of  all  calibres:  throats  of  all 
capacities;  men  of  all  plans,  every  man  his  own  engineer:  seldom 
since  the  war  of  Pygmies  and  Cranes  was  there  seen  so  anomalous  a 
thing.  Half-pay  Elie  is  home  for  a  suit  of  regimentals ;  no  one  would 
heed  him  in  colored  clothes :  half-pay  Hiilin  is  haranguing  Gardes 
Prangaises  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  Frantic  patriots  pick  up  the  grape  shots ;  bear 
them,  still  hot  (or  seemingly  so),  to  the  Hotel-de-Ville : — Paris,  you  perceive,  is  to  be 
burnt!  Flesselles  is  "pale  to  the  very  lips,"  for  the  roar  of  the  multitude  grows  deep. 
Paris  wholly  has  got  to  the  acme  of  its  frenzy  ;  whirled  all  ways,  by  panic  madness. 
At  every  street-barricade  there  whirls,  simmering,  a  minor  whirlpool, — strengthening 
the  barricade,  since  God  knows  what  is  coming ;  and  all  minor  whirlpools  play  dis- 
tractedly into  that  grand  fire-mahlstrom  which  is  lashing  round  the  Bastille. 

And  so  it  la-hes  and  it  loars.  Cholat  the  wine-merchant  has  become  an 
impromptu  cannoneer.  See  Georget,  of  the  Marine  Service,  fresh  from  Brest,  ply  the 
K  ng  of  Siam's  cannon.  Singular  (if  we  were  not  used  to  the  like) :  Georget  lay,  last 
night,  taking  his  ea^e  at  his  inn;  the  King  of  Siam's  cannon  also  laj^  knowing  nothing 
of  Mm,  for  a  hundred  years.  Yet  now,  at  the  right  instant,  they  have  got  together, 
and  discourse  eloquent  music.  For,  hearing  what  was  toward,  Georget  sprang  from 
the  Brest  Diligence,  and  ran.  Gardes  Frangaises  also  will  be  here,  with  real  artil- 
lery: were  not  the  walls  so  thick! — Upwards  from  the  Esplanade,  horizontally  from 
all  neighboring  roofs  and  windows,  flashes  one  irregular  deluge  of  musketry, — with- 
out effect.  Tlie  Invalides  lie  flat,  firing  comparatively  at  their  ease  from  behind 
stone ;  hardlj^  through  portholes,  show  the  tip  of  a  nose.  We  fall,  shot ;  and  make 
no  impression !   • 

Let  conflagration  rage  ;  of  whatsoever  is  combustible!  Guard-rooms  are  burnt, 
Invalides  mess-rooms.  A  distracted  "Peruke-maker  with  two  fiery  torches"  is  for 
burning  "the  saltpetres  of  the  arsenal ;  "  had  not  a  woman  run  screaming  ;  liad  not  a 
Patriot,  with  some  tincture  of  natural  philosophy,  instantly  struck  the  wind  out  of 
him  (butt  of  musket  on  pit  of  stomach),  overturned  barrels,  and  stayed  the  devouring 
element.  A  young  and  beautiful  lady,  seized  escaping  in  these  outer  courts,  and 
thought  falsely  to  be  de  Launay's  daughter,  shall  be  burnt  in  de  Launay's  sight ;  she 
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lies  swooned  on  a  paillasse  :  but  again  a  Patriot,  it  is  brave  Anbin  Bonnemere,  the 
old  soldier,  dashes  in  and  rescues  her.  Straw  is  barnt ;  three  cartloads  of  it,  hauled 
thither,  go  up  in  white  smoke,  almost  to  the  choking  of  Patriotism  itself ;  so  that 
Elie  had,  with  singed  brows,  to  drag  back  one  cart,  and  Reole,  the  "gigantic  haber- 
dasher," another.  Smoke  as  of  Tophet ;  confusion  as  of  Babel ;  noise  as  of  the  Crack 
of  Doom  ! 

Blood  flows  ;  the  ailment  of  new  madness.  The  wounded  are  carried  into  houses 
of  the  Rue  Cerisaie  ;  the  dying  leave  their  last  man  late  not  to  yield  till  the  accursed 
Stronghold  fall.  And  yet,  alas,  how  fall  ?  The  walls  are  so  thick  !  .  Deputations, 
three  in  number,  arrive  from  the  Hotel-de-Ville ;  Abbe  Fauchet  ( who  was  of  one ) 
can  say,  with  what  almost  superhuman  courage  of  benevolence.  These  wave  their 
Town-liag  in  the  arched  gateway,  and  stand,  rolling  their  drum ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
In  such  Crack  of  Doom,  de  Launay  cannot  hear  them,  dare  not  believe  them  :  they 
return  with  justified  rage,  the  whew  of  lead  still  singing  in  their  ears.  What  to  do  ? 
The  firemen  are  here,  squirting  with  their  fire-pumps  on  the  Invalides'  cannon,  to  wet 
the  touchholes  ;  they  unfortunately  cannot  squirt  so  high,  but  produce  only  clouds  of 
spray.  Individuals  of  classical  knowledge  propose  ca^a^'ZiZ^*.  Santerre,  the  sonorous 
brewer  of  the  suburb  Saint-Antoine,  advises  rather  that  the  place  be  fired,  by  a  "mixture 
of  phosphorus  and  oil-of-turpentine  spouted  up  through  forcing-pumps:  "  O  Spinola- 
Santerre,  hast  thou  the  mixture  ready  ?  Every  man  his  own  engineer !  And  still  the 
fire-deluge  abates  not ;  even  women  are  firing,  and  Turks  ;  at  least  one  woman  (with 
her  sweetheart),  and  one  Turk.  Gardes  Francaises  have  come:  real  cannon,  real 
cannoneers.  Usher  Maillard  is  busy ;  half-pay  Elie,  half -pay  Hulin  rage  in  the 
midst  of  thousands. 

How  the  great  Bastille  Clock  ticks  (inaudible)  in  its  inner  court  there,  at  its  ease, 
hour  after  hour  ;  as  if  nothing  special,  for  it  or  the  world,  were  passing !  It  tolled  one 
when  the  firing  began  ;  and  is  now  pointing  towards  five,  and  still  the  firing  slakes 
not. — ^Far  down,  in  their  vaults,  the  seven  prisoners  hear  muffled  din  as  of  earthquakes; 
their  turnkeys  answer  vaguely. 

Woe  to  thee,  de  Launay,  with  thy  poor  hundred  Invalides  !  Broglie  is  distant, 
and  his  ears  heavy  :  Besenval  hears,  but  can  send  no  help.  One  poor  troop  of  Hus- 
sars has  crept,  reconnoitring  cautiously  along  the  Quais,  as  far  as  the  Pont  Neuf. 
"We  are  come  to  join  yon,"  said  the  Captain;  for  the  crowd  seems  shoreless.  A 
large-headed,  dwai-fish  individual,  of  smoke-bleared  aspect,  shambles  forward,  open- 
ing his  blue  lips,  for  there  is  sense  in  him;  and  croaks  :  "Alight  then,  and  give  up 
your  arms!"  The  Hussar-Captain  is  too  happy  to  be  escorted  to  the  Barriers,  and 
dismissed  on  parole.  Who  the  squat  individual  was  ?  Men  answer,  it  is  M.  Marat, 
author  of  the  excellent  pacific  Avis  au  Peuple !  Great  truly,  O  thou  remarkable 
Dogleech,  is  this  thy  day  of  emergence  and  new  birth  :  and  yet  this  same  day  come 
four  years ! — But  let  the  curtains  of  the  future  hang. 

What  shall  de  Launay  do  ?  One  thing  only  de  Launay  could  have  done :  what 
he  said  he  would  do.  Fancy  him  sitting,  from  the  first,  with  lighted  taper,  within 
arm's  length  of  the  powder  magazine;  motionless,  like  old  Roman  senator,  or,  bronze 
lamp-holder;  coldly  apprising  Thuriot,  and  all  men,  by  a  slight  motion  of  his  eye, 
what  his  resolution  was: — Harmless  he  sat  there,  while  unharmed;  but  the  King's 
Fortress,  meanwhile,  could,  might,  would,  or  should,  in  no  wise,  be  surrendered,  save 
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to  the  King's  messenger :  one  old  man's  life  is  worthless,  so  it  be  lost  with  honor  ;  but 
think,  ye  brawling  canaille,  how  will  it  be  when  a  whole  Bastille  springs  skyward ! 
— In  such  statuesque,  taper-holding  attitude,  one  fancies  de  Launay  might  have  left 
Tliuriot,  the  red  Clerks  of  the  Basoche,  Cure  of  Saint  Stephen,  and  all  the  tagrag-and- 
TDobtail  of  the  world,  to  work  their  will. 

And  yet,  withal,  he  could  not  do  it.  Hast  thou  considered  how  each  man's  heart 
is  so  tremulously  responsive  to  the  hearts  of  all  men; — hast  thou  noted  how  omnipo- 
tent is  the  very  sound  of  many  men?  How  their  shriek  of  indignation  palsies  the 
strong  soul ;  their  howl  of  contumely  withers  with  unfelt  pangs?  The  Ritter  Gluck 
confessed  that  the  ground-tone  of  the  noblest  passage,  in  one  of  his  noblest  operas, 
was  the  voice  of  the  populace  he  had  heard  at  Vienna,  crying  to  their  Kaiser  :  Bread  1 
Bread  !  Great  is  the  combined  voice  of  men  ;  the  utterance  of  their  instincts,  which 
are  truer  than  their  tJioughts:  it  is  the  greatest  a  man  encounters,  among  the  sounds 
and  shadows,  which  make  up  this  world  of  Time.  He  who  can  resist  that,  has  his 
footing  somewhere  beyond  Time.  De  Launay  could  not  do  it.  Distracted,  he  hovers 
between  two ;  hopes  in  the  middle  of  despair ;  surrenders  not  his  Fortress  ;  declares 
that  he  will  blow  it  up,  seizes  torches  to  blow  it  up,  and  does  not  blow  it.  Unhappy 
old  de  Launay,  it  is  the  death-agony  of  thy  Bastille  and  thee !  Jail,  jailoring  and 
jailor,  all  three,  such  as  they  may  have  been,  must  finish. 

For  four  hours  now  has  the  world-bedlam  roared  :  call  it  the  world-chimsera, 
blowing  fire.  The  poor  Livalides  have  sunk  under  their  battlements,  or  rise  only  with 
reversed  muskets :  they  have  made  a  white  flag  of  napkins  ;  go  beating  the  cliamade, 
or  seeming  to  beat,  for  one  can  hear  nothing.  The  very  Swiss  at  the  Portcullis  look 
weary  of  firing,  disheartened  in  the  fire-deluge :  a  porthole  at  the  drawbridge  is 
opened,  as  by  one  that  would  speak.  See  Huissier  Maillard,  the  shifty  man  !  On  his 
plank  swinging  over  the  abyss  of  the  stone  ditch  ;  plank  resting  on  parapet,  balanced 
hy  weight  of  patriots, — he  hovers  perilous  :  such  a  Dove  towards  such  an  Ark !  Deftly, 
thou  shiftjr  Usher  :  one  man  already  fell,  and  lies  smashed,  far  down  there  against 
the  masonry  !  Usher  Maillard  falls  not:  deftly,  unerring  he  walks,  with  outspread 
palm.  The  Swiss  holds  a  paper  through  his  porthole  ;  the  shifty  Usher  snatches  it 
and  returns.  Terms  of  surrender  :  Pardon,  immunity  to  all !  Are  they  acce^sted? — 
'■'■Foi  d'officier,''^  "On  the  word  of  an  officer,"  answers  half-pay  Hulin, — or  half-pay 
Elie,  for  men  do  not  agree  on  it,  "they  are  !  "  Sinks  the  drawbridge, — Usher  Maillard 
"bolting  it  when  down  ;  rushes  in  the  living  deluge  :  the  Bastille  is  fallen  !  Victoire! 
La  Bastille  est  prise! 

Carltle — French  Revolutiox. 


TAKING-    THE    BASTILLE, 

Q^  AESTT  Antoine  had  been,  that  morning,  a  vast  dusky  mass  of  scarecrows 
,,_,^3  heaving  to  and  fro,  with  frequent  gleams  of  light  above  the  billowy  heads, 
where  steel  blades  and  bayonets  shone  in  the  sun.  A  tremendous  roar  arose  from  the 
thi'oat  of  Saint  Antoine,  and  a  forest  of  naked  arms  struggled  in  the  air  like  shriveled 
branches  of  trees  in  a  winter  wind ;  all  the  fingers  convulsively  clutching  at  every 
weapon  or  semblance  of  a  weapon  that  was  thrown  up  from  the  depths  below,  no 
matter  how  far  off. 
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"Wlio  gave  them  out,  whence  tliey  last  came,  where  thej  began,  through  what 
agency  they  crookedly  quivered  and  jerked,  scores  at  a  time,  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  like  a  kind  of  liglitning,  "no  eye  in  the  throng  could  have  told  ;  but,  muskets 
were  be  Jig  distributed — so  were  cartridges,  powder  and  ball,  bars  of  iron  and  wood, 
knives,  axes,  pikes,  every  weapon  that  distracted  ingenuity  could  discover  or  devise. 
People  wlio  could  lay  hold  of  nothing  else,  set  themselves  with  bleeding  hands  to 
force  stones  and  bricks  out  of  their  places  in  walls.  Every  pulse  and  heart  in  Saint 
Antoine  was  on  high  fever  strain  and  at  high  fever  heat.  Every  living  creature  there 
heldlifeasof  noacciiunt,  and  was  demented  with  a  passionate  readiness  to  sacrifice  it. 

As  a  whirlpool  of  boiling  waters  has  a  centre  point,  go  all  this  raging  circled 
round  Defarge's  wine  shop,  and  every  human  drop  in  the  caldron  had  a  tendency  to 
be  sucked  towards  the  vortex  where  Defarge  himself,  already  begrimed,  with  gunpow- 
der and  sweat,  issued  orders,  issued  arms,  thrust  this  man  back,  dragged  that  man. 
forward,  disarmed  one  to  arm  another,  labored  and  strove  in  the  thickest  of  the  uproar. 

"Keep  near  to  me,  Jacques  Three,"  cried  Defarge  ;  ''and do  you,  Jacques  One  and. 
Two,  separate  and  put  yourselves  at  the  head  of  as  many  of  these  patriots  as  you 
can.    MTiere  is  my  wife  ?  " 

"Eh,  well !  Here  you  see  me !  "  saidmadame,  composedas  ever,  but  not  knitting- 
to-day.  Madame's  resolute  right  hand  was  occupied  Avith  an  ax,  in  place  of  the  usual- 
softer  implements,  and  in  her  girdle  were  a  pistol  and  a  cruel  knife. 

"^Vliere  do  you  go,  my  wife  ? " 

'T  go,"  said  madame,  "with  you,  at  present.  You  shall  see  me  at  the  head  of 
women,  by-and-by." 

"Come,  then  !  "  cried  Defarge,  in  a  resounding  voice.  "Patriots  and  friends,  we 
are  ready  !     The  Bastille  !  " 

With  a  roar  that  sounded  as  if  all  the  breath  in  France  had  been  shaped  into  the 
detested  word,  the  living  sea  rose,  wave  on  wave, -depth  on  depth,  and  overflowed  the 
city  to  that  point.  Alarm  bells  ringing,  di-ums  beating,  the  sea  raging  and  thunder- 
ing on  its  new  beach,  the  attack  begun. 

Deep  ditches,  double  di'awbridge,  massive  stone  walls,  eight  great  towers,  cannon, 
muskets,  fire  and  smoke.  Through  the  fire  and  through  the  smoke — -in  the  fire  and  iu 
the  smoke,  for  the  sea  cast  him  up  against  a  cannon,  and  on  the  instant  he  became  a 
cannonier — Defarge  of  the  wine  shop  worked  like  a  manful  soldier  two  fierce  hours. 

Deep  ditch,  single  di'awbridge,  massive  stone  walls,  eight  great  towers,  cannon, 
muskets,  fire  and  smoke.  One  di-awbridge  down!  "Work,  comrades  all,  work ! 
Work,  Jacques  One,  Jacques  Two,  Jacques  One  Thousand,  Jacques  Two  Thousand, 
Jacques  Five-and-Twenty  Thousand  ;  in  the  name  of  all  the  Angels  or  the  Devils — 
which  you  prefer — work!,"..  Thus  Defarge  of  the  wine  shop,  still  at  his  gun,  which 
had  long  grown  hot. 

"To  me,  women !  "  cried  madame,  his  wife.  '"What !  We  can  kill  as  well  as  the 
men  when  the  place  is  taken !  "  And  to  her,  with  a  shrill  thirsty  cry,  trooping  women, 
variously  armed,  but  all  armed  alike  in  hunger  and  revenge. 

Cannon,  muskets,  fire  and  smoke;  but  still  the  deep  ditch,  the  single  di-awbridge, 
the  massive  stone  walls  and  the  eight  great  towers.  Slight  displacements  of  the 
raging  sea,  made  by  the  falling  Avounded.  Flashing  weapons,  blazing  torches,  smok- 
ing wagon-loads  of  wet  straw,  hard  Avork  at  neighboring  barricades  in  all  directions. 
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shrieks,  volleys,  execrations,  bravery  without  stint,  boom,  smash  and  rattle,  and  the 
furious  sounding  of  the  living  sea;  but,  still  the  deep  ditch,  and  the  single  draw- 
bridge, and  the  massive  stone  walls,  and  the  eight  great  towers,  and  still  Defarge  of 
the  wine  shop  at  his  gun,  grown  doubly  hot  by  the  service  of  four  tierce  hours. 

A  white  flag  from  within  the  fortress,  and  a  parley — this  dimly  perceptible 
through  the  raging  storm,  nothing  audible  in  it — suddenly  the  sea  rose  immeasurably 
wider  and  higher,  and  swept  Defarge  of  the  wine  shop  over  the  lowered  drawbridge, 
past  the  massive  stone  outer  walls,  in  among  the  eight  great  towers  surrendered. 

So  resistless  was  the  force  of  the  ocean  bearing  him  on,  that  even  to  draw  his 
breath  or  turn  his  head  was  as  impracticable  as  if  he  had  been  struggling  in  the  surf 
of  the  South  Sea,  until  he  was  landed  in  the  outer  court-yard  of  the  Bastille.  There, 
against  an  angle  of  a  wall,  he  made  a  struggle  to  look  about  him.  Jacques  Three 
was  nearly  at  liis  side;  Madame  Defarge  still  lieading  some  of  her  women,  was  visible 
in  the  inner  distance,  and  her  knife  was  in  her  hand.  Everywhere  was  tumult,  exul- 
tation, deafening  and  maniacal  bewilderment,  astounding  noise,  yet  furious  dumb- 
show. 

"The  Prisoners  !  " 

"The  Records  !  " 

"The  secret  cells  !  " 

"Tlie  instruments  of  torture  !  " 

"The  Prisoners !  " 

Of  all  these  cries,  and  ten  tliousand  incoherencies,  "The  Prisoners  !  "  was  the  cry 
jnost  takeir  up  by  the  sea  that  rushed  in,  as  if  there  were  an  eternity  of  people,  as 
well  as  of  time  and  space.  When  the  foremost  billows  rolled  past,  bearing  the 
prison  officers  with  them,  and  threatening  them  all  with  instant  death  if  any  secret 
nook  remained  undisclosed,  Defarge  laid  his  strong  hand  on  the  breast  of  one  of 
these  men — a  man  with  grey  head  who  had  a  lighted  torch  in  his  liand— separated 
him  from  the  rest,  and  got  him  between  himself  and  the  wall. 

"Show  me  the  N"orth  Tower  !  "  said  Defarge.    "Quick  1 " 

"I  will,  faithfully,"  replied  the  man,  "if  you  will  come  with  me.  But  there  is  no 
■one  there." 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  One  Hundred  and  Five,  jN"orth  Tower?  "  asked  Defarge. 
"Quick." 

"The  meaning,  monsieur  ?  " 

"Does  it  mean  a  captive,  or  a  place  of  captivity?  Or  do  you  mean  that  I  shall 
:strike  you  dead  i " 

"Kill  him  !  "  croaked  Jacques  Three,  who  had  come  close  up. 

"Monsieur,  it  is  a  cell." 

"Show  it  me  !  " 

"Pass  this  way,  then." 

Saint  Autoine  was  clamorous  to  have  its  wine-shop-keeper  foremost  in  the  guard 
aipon  the  governor  who  had  defended  the  Bastille  and  shot  the  people.  Otherwise, 
the  governor  would  not  be  marched  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  for  judgment.  Otherwise, 
the  governor  would  escape,  and  the  people's  blood  (suddenly  of  some  value,  after 
many  years  of  worthlessness)  be  unavenged. 

In  the  howling  universe  of  passion  and  contention  that  seemed  to  encompass  this 
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grim  old  officer,  conspicuous  in  Ms  grey  coat  and  red  decoration,  there  was  but  one 
quite  steady  figure,  and  that  was  a  woman's.  "See,  there  is  my  husband!"  slie 
cried,  pointing  liim  out.  "See  Defarge  !  "  She  stood  immovable  close  to  the  grim 
old  officer,  and  remained  immovable  close  to  him  ;  remained  immovab'e  close  to  him 
through  the  streets,  as  Defarge  and  the  rest  bore  him  along ;  remained  immovable 
close  to  him  when  he  was  got  near  his  destination,  and  began  to  be  struck  at  from  be- 
hind ;  remained  immovable  close  to  him  when  the  long-gathering  rain  of  stabs  and. 
blows  fell  heavy  ;  was  so  close  to  him  when  he  dropped  dead  under  it,  that,  sudden- 
ly animated,  she  put  her  foot  upon  his  neck,  and  with  her  cruel  knife — long  ready — 
hewed  off  his  head. 

The  hour  was  come  when  Saint  Antoine  was  to  execute  his  horrible  idea  of  hoist- 
ing uj)  men  for  lamps  to  show  what  he  could  be  and  do.  Saint  Antoine's  blood  was 
up,  and  the  blood  of  tyranny  and  domination  by  the  iron  hand  was  down — down  on 
the  steps  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  governor's  body  lay — down  on  the  sole  of 
the  shoe  of  Madame  Defarge,  where  she  had  trodden  on  the  body  to  steady  it  for 
mutilation.  "Lower  the  lamp  yonder  !  "  cried  Saint  Antoine,  after  glaring  round  for 
a  new  means  of  death ;  "here  is  one  of  his  soldiers  to  be  left  on  guard !  "  The  swing- 
ing sentinel  was  posted,  and  the  sea  rushed  on. 

The  sea  of  black  and  threatening  Avaters,  and  of  destructive  upheaving  of  wave 
against  wave,  whose  depths  were  yet  unfathomed,  and  whose  forces  were  yet  unknown. 
The  remorseless  sea  of  turbulently  swaying  shapes,  voices  of  vengeance,  and  faces 
hardened  in  the  furnaces  of  suffering  until  the  touch  of  pity  could  make  no  mark  ou 
them. 

'  But,  in  the  ocean  of  faces  where  every  fierce  and  furious  expression  was  in  vivid 
life,  there  were  two  groups  of  faces — each  seven  in  number — so  fixedly  contrasting 
wi  h  the  rest,  that  never  did  sea  roll  which  bore  more  memorial  wrecks  with  it.  Seven 
faces  of  prisoners,  suddenly  released  by  the  storm  that  had  burst  their  tomb,  were 
carried  high  over  head  ;  all  scared,  all  lost,  all  wondering  and  amazed,  as  if  the  Last 
Day  were  come,  and  those  who  rejoiced  around  them  were  lost  spirits.  Other  seven 
faces  there  were,  earned  higher,  seven  dead  faces,  whose  drooping  eyelids  and  half- 
seen  eyes  awaited  the  Last  Day.  Impassive  faces,  yet  with  a  suspended — not  an 
abolished — expression  on  them ;  faces,  rather,  in  a  fearful  pause,  as  having  yet  to 
raise  the  dropped  lids  of  the  eyes,  and  bear  witness  with  the  bloodless  lips,  "  Thotj 
DIDST  it!  " 

Seven  prisoners  released,  seven  gory  heads  on  pikes,  the  keys  of  the  accursed 
fortress  of  the  eight  strong  towers,  some  discovered  letters  and  other  memorials  of 
prisoners  of  old  time,  long  dead  of  broken  hearts, — such,  and  such-like,  the  loudly- 
echoing  footsteps  of  Saint  Antoine  escort  through  the  Paris  streets  in  mid  July,  one 
thousand,  seven  hundi-ed  and  eighty-nine.  Now,  heaven  defeat  the  fancy  of  Lucie 
Darnay,  and  keep  these  feet  far  out  of  her  life  !  For  they  are  headlong,  mad  and 
dangerous ;  and  in  the  years  so  long  after  the  brealdug  of  the  cask  at  Defarge's  wine 
shop  door,  they  are  not  easily  purified  when  once  stained  red. 

Dickens'  "A  Tale  or  Two  Cities." 
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KEARNEY    AT    SEVEN    PINES, 


SO  that  soldierly  legend-is  still  on  its  journey, — 
That   story  of  Kearney   who    knew    not  to 
yield! 
'Twas  a  day  when  with  Jameson,  fleree   Berry,  and 
Birney, 
Against  twenty  thousand  he  rallied  the  field, 
^¥here  the  red  yolleys  poured,   where  the  clamor 
rose  highest. 
Where  dead  lay  in  clumps  through  the  dwarf  oak 
and  pine, 
Where  the  aim  from   tlie  thicket  was  surest  and 
nigliest, — 
No  charge  like  Phil  Kearney's   along  the  whole 
line. 

When  the  battle  went  ill,   and  the  bravest  were 
solemn. 
Near  the  dark  Seven   Pines,  where   we   still  held 
our  ground, 
He  rode  down  the  length  of  the  withering  column, 
And  his  heart  at  our  war-cry  leapt  up  with  a  bound ; 
He  snuiled,  like  his  charger,  the  wind  of   our  pow- 
der,— 
His  sword  waved  us  on  and  we  answered  the  sign : 
Loud  our  cheer  as  we  rushed,  but  his  laugh  rang  tlie 
louder, 
"There's  the   devil's   own  fun,    boys,   along    the 
whole  line!" 


How  he  strode  his  brown  steed  !    How  we  saw  his 
blade  brighten 
In  the  one  hand  still  left, — and  the  reins  in  his 
teeth! 
He  laughed  like  a  boy  when  the  holidays  heighten, 

But  a  soldier's  glance  shot  from  his  visor  beneath. 

Up  came  the  reserves  to  the  mellay  infernal, 

Asking  where  to  go  in, — through  the  clearing  or 

pine  ? 

"O,  anywhere!  Forward!  'Tis  all  the  same.  Colonel: 

You'll  find  lovely  fighting  along  the  whole  line!  " 


O,  evil  the  black  shroud  of  night  at  Chantilly, 
That  hid  him  from  sight  of  his  brave  men  and 
tried  ! 
Foul,  foul  sped  the  bullet  that  clipped  the  white 

lily, 

The  flower  of  our  knighthood,   the  whole  ai'my's 
I^ride  ! 
Yet  we  dream  that  he  still, — in  that  shadowy  region 
Where    the    dead  form  their  ranks   at  the   wan 
drummer's  sign, — 
Rides  ou,  as  of  old,  down  the  length  of  his  legion. 
And  the  %vord  still  is  Forward!  along  the  whole 
line. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


•J«^> 


BARBARA    FRIETCHIE, 


IF. 


P  from  the  meadows  rich  With  corn. 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  morn. 


Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then, 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 


The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand. 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 


Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down. 


Round  about  them  orchards  sweeji, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 


In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 


Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord, 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde. 


Up  the  street  came  the  rebel-tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 


Ou  that  pleasant  morn  of  the  earlj'  Fall, 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall, 


Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  i-the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 


Over  the  mountains  winding  down, 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars, 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  bai's, 

Flajjped  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  saw  not  une. 


"Halt !" — the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast  ; 
"Fire! " — out  blazed.the  rifle-blast. 

It  shivei'ed  the  window,  pane  and  sash. 
It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

Quick,  as  it  fell  from  the  broken  staff. 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  scarf  ; 
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She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window  sill, 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  roj'al  will. 

"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
3ut  spare  your  country's  flag  ! "  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 

"Who  touches  a  liair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !    March  on! "  he  said. 

All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet ; 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tossed 
.Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host. 


Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o'er. 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her!  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave. 
Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave! 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law  ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town. 

John  Gkeenxeap  Wiiittier. 


UI' 


SHERIDAN'S    RIDE, 


P  from  the  South  at  break  of  day 

Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay. 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore. 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door. 
The  terrible  grumble,  and  rumble,  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 
Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar  ; 
And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 
The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled. 
Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold, 
A.S  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  flei'y  fray, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down  ; 

And  there  through  the  flush  of   the   morning 

light, 
A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 
Was  seen  to  pass,  as  with  eagle  flight. 
As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need, 
He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed  ; 
Hills  rose  and  fell ;  but  his  heart  was  gay, 
"With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering 

South 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth. 
Or  the  trail  of   a  comet,   sweeping  faster  and 

faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster. 
The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the 

master 
Were    beating   like  prisoners  assaulting  their 

walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battlefield  calls  ; 
Evei-y  nerve  of  the  charger  was  strained  to  full 

play. 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  awaj-. 


Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind. 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire. 

But  lo!  he  is  neariug  his  heart's  desire  ; 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  tlie  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops  ; 
What  was  done, — what  to  do, — a  glance  told 

him  both. 
And  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line,  'mid  a  storm'  of  huz- 
zas, 
And  the  wave  of   retreat  cheeked  its   course 

there  because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  charger  was 

gray ; 
By  the  flash  of   his  eye,  and  his  red  nostril's 

play, 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 
"I've  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day." 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Shei'idan! 
Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  man ! 
And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 
Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky, — 
The  American  soldiers'  Temple  of  Fame, — 
There  with  the  gloi'ious  General's  name 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright  : 
"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 
From  Winchester, — twenty  miles  away!" 

Thomas  Buchanan  Read. 


FOKWARE  \ 

(^Painted  bij  Alphonse  de  JVeuvUlc.) 
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Use  SOLLICIIAIION  A  Kichei.ied. 
{Fainted  by  Water  Gay.    Salon,  1887.) 

TliB    Character    of   "HTashingtDii    CnmparEd    "iT^itli   thnsE    of   his    G-reat 

C  nntEmp  ar  arlES , 

I  HERE  are  "but  three  individuals  of  his  period  upon  whom  mankind,  with  some 
■^  approach  to  general  consent,  have  bestowed  the  epithet  of  "the  Great."  Shall 
we  compare  our  Washington  for  a  moment  with  each  of  them  ?  Shall  we  compare 
him  with  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  who  flourished  in  the  heginning  of  the  century, 
and  hewed  that  political  colossus  of  the  North  into  form  and  symmetrj^ «  A  sover- 
eign of  vast  though  often  most  ill-directed  energy  ;  a  fearless,  and  on  some  occasions, 
a  beneficent  reformer  ;  a  consummate  organizer,  who,  with  a  kiud  of  rough  tact,  truly 
felt  the  pulses  of  national  life  in  the  Titanic  frame  which  he  called  into  being ;  pur- 
suing a  few  grand  ideas,  though  often  by  eccentric  methods  bordering  on  madness, 
but  with  a  resolution  which  no  labors  could  weary,  and  no  dangers  appal,  andforcing 
them  with  an  iron  will  upon  an  unsympathizing  and  apathetic  people.     These  are  his 
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titles  to  the  epithet  of  "Great;  "  but,  with  them  all,  he  was  a'l  unmitigated  tyrant — 
the  murderer,  perhaps  the  torturer,  of  his  own  son,  a  man  who  united  the  wisdom  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  policy  of  a  great  prince  with  the  tastes  of  a  satyr,  the  manners 
of  a  barbarian,  and  the  passions  of  a  fiend;  guilty  of  crimes  so  hideous  and  revolting 
that,  if  I  attempted  to  describe  them,  I  should  drive  you  shrieking  from  this  hall. 
You  surely  would  not  permit  me  to  place  the  name  of  Washington  in  comjjarisoiL 
with  his. 

Or  shall  we  compare  him  with  Frederick  the  Second  of  Prussia,  to  whom  com- 
placent public  opinion  has  also  accorded  the  epithet  of  "Great,"  the  European  hero 
of  that  war  in  which  Washington,  in  the  morning  of  life,  won  his  first  laurels  ?  He 
was  no  doubt  a  military  and  a  civil  genius  of  the  first  order ;  by  the  energy  of  his 
character  he  built  up  a  kingdom ,  scarcely  known  by  that  title  when  lie  came  to  the 
throne,  into  a  first-rate  power  ;  the  fearless  soldier,  the  profound  stategist,  the  heroic 
chief;  nor  less  a  master  of  political  combination,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  his  subjects,  who  doubled  the  population  of  his  little  kingdom,  and 
increased  all  the  resources  in  more  than  the  same  proportion  notwithstanding  the 
wars  in  which  he  was  continually  involved;  but  at  the  same  time  a  pedant,  ostenta- 
tiously displaying  his  superficial  literary  attainments,  a  wi'etclied  poetaster,  a  dupe 
of  the  insipid  adulation  of  godless  foreign  wits  who  flattered  liim  to  his  face  and 
ridiculed  him  behind  his  back  ;  a  German  sovereign,  who  yet  preferred  to  write  and 
speak  poor  broken  French,  in  which  Voltaire  said  there  was  not  a  sentence  which  you. 
would  not  know  to  be  the  language  of  a  foreigner,  rather  than  to  use  his  native,  nuble 
Teutonic  tongue,  the  mother  of  our  own,  the  language  of  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  Klopstock  had  first  sounded  the  clarion  of  Messiah  to  the  utmost 
borders  of  Germany  ;  a  prince  raised  by  Providence  in  the  bitter  school  of  adversity 
to  an  absolute  throne,  entertaining  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  the  kingly  prerogative,^ 
drawing  everything,  even  the  administration  of  justice,  into  an  arbitrary  centraliza- 
tion, who  liad  yet  trained  his  undevout  heart  to  believe  that  blind  chance  or  blind 
destiny  occupies  the  throne  of  the  universe,  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  could'do 
without  a  God,  though  the  paltry  electorate  of  Brandenburg  could  not  do  wiihotit  a 
king,  and  that  while  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  scattered  provinces  of  his 
little  realm  together  without  a  daily  outgoing  of  civil,  military  and  judicial  power, 
moved  by  one  intellect,  and  one  will,  could  yet  believe  that  the  system  and  systems 
which  compose  the  universe,  beyond  the  power  of  human  speech  to  entimerate,  or  human 
thought  to  conceive,  are  tlirown  out  into  one  vast  anarchy,  wheeling  and  hurling 
through  the  regions  of  space  without  a  law-giver  and  a  head  ;  who,  so  thinking  and 
so  believing  while  he  lived,  when  he  came  to  die,  in  order  to  mark  more  emphatically 
— as  we  are  told  by  h;s  not  unfriendly  biographer — his  contempt  for  the  species  to 
which  he  belonged,  instead  of  allowing  his  "poor  old  carcass,"  as  he  himself  called 
it,  to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  his  kindred,  ordered  that  it  should  be  buried  with  his 
favorite  dogs  at  Potsdam  ! 

Or  shall  we  compare  Washington  with  the  third  greatest  of  his  age,  the  illustri- 
ous Captain  of  the  last  generation  in  France,  that  portentious  blazing  star,  which 
began  to  flame  in  the  Eastern  sky  as  our  benignant  luminary  was  sinking  in  the 
West,  amidst  the  golden  clouds  of  a  nation's  blessings?  I  have  no  wisli  to  trainple 
on  the  memory  of  Napoleon  the  First,  vrhom  I  regard  by  no  means  as  the  most  ambi- 
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tioas  of  conquerors,  the  most  arbitrary  of  despots,  or  the  worst  of  me i.  ^he  virtues 
and  tlie  feelings,  like  the  talents,  the  opportunities,  and  the  fortunes  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  are  on  too  colossal  a  scale  to  Ibe  measured  by  ordinary  standards  of 
morality.  The  prevalent  opinions  in  this  country  of  his  character  and  career  liave 
come  to  us  through  a  Br  tislr  medium,  discolored  by  a  national  prejudice,  and  the 
deadly  struggle  of  a  generation  ;  or  by  natural  reaction  have  been  founded  on  the 
panegyrics  of  grateful  adherents  and  admiring  subjects,  who  deem  every  Frenchman 
a  partner  in  the  glory  of  their  chief.  Posterity  and  impartial  history  will  subdue 
the  lights  and  relieve  the  shadows  of  the  picture.  They  will  accord  to  him  a  high, 
perhaps  the  highest,  rank  among  the  great;  masters  of  -war,  placing  his  name  in,  or 
on  an  equality  with  the  three  great  captains  of  antiquity,  if  not  aboVe  tliem  ;  will 
-study  his  campaigns  for  lessons  of  strategy  ;  will  point  to  his  code  as  a  noble  monument 
of  legislative  wisdom  ;  will  dwell  upon  the  creative  vigor  with  which  he  brought  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  the  Resolution,  retrieving  the  dilapidated  finances,  and  restoring 
the  prostrate  industry  of  France ;  will  enumerate  the  harbors,  the  canals,  the  bridges, 
the  public  buildings,  the  Alpine  roads,  the  libraries,  the  museums,  and  all  the 
thousand  works  of  industrious  peace  and  productive  art ;  will  not  withhold  their 
admiration  for  the  giant  grasp  of  his  genius  and  imperial  grandeur  of  his  fortunes, 
nor  deny  a  tribute  of  human  sympahy  to  his  calamitous  decline  and  fall — but  the 
same  impartial  history  will  record  more  than  one  ineifaceable  stain  upon  his  character, 
and  never  to  the  end  of  time,  never  on  the  page  of  historian,  poet,  or  philosopher, 
never  till  a  taste  for  true,  moral  greatness  is  eaten  out  of  the  liearts  of  men  by  a 
mean  admiration  of  success  and  power,  never  in  the  exhortations  of  the  prudent 
magistrate,  counseling  his  fellow-citizens  for  their  good,  never  in  the  dark  ages  of 
aiational  fortune,  when  anxious  patriots  explore  the  annals  of  the  past  for  examples 
of  public  virtue,  never  in  the  admonition  of  the  parent  forming  the  minds  of  his  chil- 
dren by  lessons  of  fireside  wisdom,  never,  oh,  never,  will  the  name  of  Napoleon,  nor 
of  any  of  the  other  famous  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modern  days,  be  placed  upon 
a  level  with  Washington's. 

E.  Everett. 

- — -S'^i^:- 

JNTElSr    ENGLAND, 

GLORIOUS  New  England!  thou  art  still  true  to  thy  ancient  fame,  and  worthy  of 
tli}^  ancestral  honors.  We,  thy  children,  have  assembled  in  this  far  distant 
land  to  celebrate  thy  birthday.  A  thousand  fond  associations  throng  upon  us, 
Toused  by  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  On  thy  pleasant  valleys  rest,  like  sweet  dews  of 
morning,  the  gentle  recollections  of  our  early  life ;  around  thy  hills  and  mountains 
cling,  like  gathering  mists,  the  mighty  memories  of  the  Revolution ;  aiid,  far  away  in 
.  the  horizon  of  thy  past,  gleam,  like  thy  own  bright  northern  lights,  the  awful  virtues 
of  our  pilgrim  sires !  But  while  we  devote  this  day  to  the  remembrance  of  our  native 
land,  we  forget  not  that  in  which  our  happy  lot  is  cast.  We  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  though  we  count  by  thousands  the  miles  which  separate  us  from  our  birth-place, 
still  our  country  is  the  same.     We  are  no  exiles  meeting  on  the  banks  of  a  foreign 
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river,  to  swell  its  waters  with  our  home-sick  tears.  Here  tioats  the  same  banner  which 
rustled  above  our  boyish  heads,  except  that  its  mighty  folds  are  wider,  and  its  glit- 
tering stars  increased  in  number. 

The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in  every  state  of  the  broad  republic !  In  the 
East,  the  South,  and  the  unbounded  West,  their  blnod  mingles  freely  with  every 
kindi-ed  current.  We  have  but  changed  our  chamber  in  the  paternal  mansion  ;  in  all 
its  rooms  Ave  are  at  home,  and  all  who  inhabit  it  are  our  brothers.  To  us  the  Union 
has  but  one  domestic  hearth;  its  household  gods  are  all  the  same.  Upon  us,  then, 
peculiarly  devolves  the  duty  of  feeding  the  tires  upon  that  kindly  hearth ;  of  guard- 
ing with  pious  care  those  sacred  household  gods. 

We  cannot  do  with  less  than  the  whole  Union ;  to  us  it  admits  of  no  division. 
In  the  veins  of  our  children  flows  ISToithern  and  Southern  blood;  how  shall  it  be 
separated?— Who  shall  put  asunder  the  best  alfections  of  the  heart,  the  noblest 
instincts  of  our  nature  ?  We  love  the  laud  of  our  adoption  :  so  do  we  that  of  our 
birtli.  Let  us  ever  be  true  to  both  ;  and  alwaj^s  exert  oui'selves  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  our  country,  the  integrity  of  the  republic. 

Accursed,  then,  be  the  hand  put  forth  to  loosen  the  golden  cord  of  union  !  thrice 
accursed  the  traitorous  lips  which  shall  propose  its  severance ! 

But  no!  the  Union  cannot  be  di  solved.  Its  fortunes  are  too  brilliant  to  be 
marred ;  its  destinies  too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  Here  will  be  their  greatest  triumph, 
their  most  mighty  development. 

And  when,  a  century  hence,  this  Crescent  City  shall  have  filled  her  golden  horns  : 
— when  within  her  broad-armed  port  shall  be  gathered  the  products  of  the  industry 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen  ; — when  galleries  of  art  and  halls  of  learning  shall 
have  made  classic  this  mart  of  trade ;  then  may  the  sous  of  the  Pilgrims,  still  wan- 
dering from  the  bleak  hills  of  the  north,  stand  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  River, 
and  exclaim,  with  mingled  pride  and  wonder, — "Lo  !  this  is  our  country  ; — when  did 
the  world  ever  behold  so  rich  and  magnificent  a  city — so  great  and  glorious  a= 
republic ! " 

S.  S.  Peentiss. 
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HOUGHT  is  the  first  faculty  of  man ;  to  express  it  one  of  liis  first  desires  ;    to 
spread  it  his  dearest  privilege.  Kavnal. 


Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought 

Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise 

To  higher  levels  rise. 


The  tidal  wave  of  deepest  souls 

Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  our  meaner  cares. 

Tennyson. 


The  flowers  of  rhetoric  are  only  acceptable  when  backed  by  the  evergreens  of 
trnth  and  sense.  The  granite  statue,  rough  hewn  though  it  be,  is  far  more  impos- 
ing in  its  simple  and  stern  thoiigh  rude  proportion?,  than  the  plaster  cast,  however 
elaborately  wrought  and  gilded. 

Macaulay. 
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Ode  Written  During  the  Negotiations  with  Bonaparte,  in  Jan.,  1814. 


1^^ 

i 

^p 

1 

™ 

1 

IIm 

1 

^K 

1 

HO  counsel.'!  peace  at 
this  111  u  in  e  11 1  o  u  s 
hour. 

When  God  hath  giv- 
en deliverance  to 
the  oppress(!d, 

And  to  the  injured 
power? 

Who  counsels  peace, 
when  Venguauce, 
like  a  flood. 

Rolls  on,  no  longer 
now  to  be  repress- 
ed ; 

When  innocent 
blood 

From  the  four  cor 
ners  of  the  world 
cries  ou 

For  justice  upon  one 
accursed  head  ; 

When  Freedom  hath 
her  holy  banners 
spread 


0\er  all  uaLious,  uow  iu  one  just  cause 
United  ;  when,  with  one  sublime  accord, 
Europe  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorred, 
And  Loyalty  and  Faith,  and  Ancient  Laws, 
Follow  the  avenging  sword? 


Woe,  woe  to  England,  woe  and  endless  shame, 

If  this  heroic  land. 
False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fame. 
Hold  out  the  olive  to  the  Tyrant's  hand! 
Woe  to  the  world,  if  Bonaparte's  throne 

Be  suffered  still  to  stand ! 
For  by  what  names  shall  Right  and  Wrong  be 

known  ; 
What  new  and  courtly  phrases  must  we  feign 
For    Falsehood,    Murder,     and    all    monstrous 

crimes, — 
If  that  perfidious  Corsican  maintain 

Still  his  detested  reign, 
And  France,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her 

chain. 
Beneath  his  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan? 

No!  by  the  innumerable  dead, 
Whose  blood  hath  for  his  lust  of  power  b^een 

shed. 
Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone  ; 
That  peace  which  Death  and  Judgment  can  be- 
stow. 
That  peace  be  Bonaparte's, — that  alone! 


For  sooner  shall  the  Etliiop  change  his  skin, 
Or  from  the  leopard  shall  her  spots  d(!part. 
Than  this  man  change  his  old,  flagitious  heart. 
Have  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weighed. 
And  there  found  wanting?      On   the  stage  of 

blood 
Foremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood  ; 
And  when,  by  many  a  battle  won, 
He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown. 
Curbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway. 
Then,  like  Octavious  in  old  time, 
Fair  name  might  he  have  handed. down, 
Effacing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 
Fool!  should  he  castaway  that  bright  renown! 
Fool!  the  redemption  proffered  should  he  lose! 
When  heaven  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  that 

the  way 
To  Good  and  Evil  lay 
Before  him,  which  to  choose. 

But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  all  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nursed  ; 

And  ne'er  was  earth  with  verier  tyrant  cursed. 

Bold  man  and  bad, 
Remorseless,  godless,  full  of  fraud  and  lies, 
And  black  with  murders  and  with  perjuries, 
Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clad  ; 
No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  he  knew, 
No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart. 
From  evil  thus  portentious  strength  he  drew. 
And  trampled  under  foot  all  human  ties. 
All  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 

O  France!  beneath  this  fierce  barbarian's  swaj% 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeeding  times  ; 

Rapine  and  blood  and  fire  have  marked  thy  way. 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France!  from  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  heaven.    All  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head! 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France!  for  wheresoe'er. 

In  peace  or  war,  thy  banner  hath  been  spread, 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  followed  there. 

The  Living  and  the  Dead 
Cry  out  alike  against  thee!    They  who  bear, 
Crouching  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke. 
Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayei- 
The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng. 
Whose  slaughtered  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 
The  Everlasting  Judge  of  right  and  wrong. 
How  long,  O  Lord!    Holy  and  Just,  how  long? 

A  merciless  oppressor  hast  thou  been. 
Thyself  remorselessly  oppressed  meantime  ; 
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Greedy  of  war,  wheu  all  that  thou  couUlst  gain 
iVas  but  to  dye  thy  soul  with  deeper  crime, 
And  rivet  fast  round  thj'self  the  chain. 
Oh,  blind  to  honor,  and  to  interest  blind, 
When  thus  in  abject  servitude  resigned 
To  this  barbarian  upstart,  thou  couldst  brave 
God's  justice,  and  the  heart  of  human-kind! 
Madly  thou  tho lightest  to  enslave  the  world, 
Thyself  the  while  a  miserable  slave. 
Behold!  the  flag  of  vengeance  is  unfurled. 
The  dreadful  armies  of  the  North  advance  ; 
While  England,  Poi'tugal  and  Spain,  combined. 
Give  their  triumphant  banners  to  the  wind, 
And  stand  victorious  in  the  fields  of  France. 

One  man  hath  been,  for  ten  long  wretched  j'ears, 
Tlie  cause  of  all  this  blood  and  all  these  tears, 
One  man  in  this  most  awful  point  of  time 
Draws  on  thy  danger,  as  he  caused  thy  crime. 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event, 
For  now  whole  Europe  comes  against  thee  bent; 
His  wiles  and  their  own  strength  the  nations 

know  : 
Wise  from  past  wrongs,  on  future  peace  intent. 
The  People  and  the  Princes,  with  one  mind, 
From  all  parts  move  against  the  general  foe  : 
One  act  of  justice,  one  atoning  blow. 

One  execrable  head  laid  low, 
Even  yet,  O  France!  averts  thy  punishment. 
Open  thine  eyes! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind; 
Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind! 


France!  if  thou  lov'st  thine  ancient  fame, 

Revenge  thy  suft'eriugs  and  thy  shame! 

By  the  bones  which  bleach  on  Jaffa's  beach  ; 

By  the  blood  which  on  Domingo's  shore 

Hath  clogged  the  carrion-birds  with  gore  ; 

By  the  tiesh  which  gorged  the  wolves  of  Spain,. 

Or  stiffened  on  the  snowy  plain 

Of  frozen  Muscovy  ; 
By  the  bodies,  which  lie  all  open  to  the  sky, 
Tracking  from  Elbe  to  Rhine  the  Tyi-ant's  flight- 
By  the  widows'  and  the  orphans'  cry  ; 
By  the  childless  parent's  misery  ; 
By  the  lives  which  he  hath  shed  ; 

By  the  ruin  he  hath  spread  ; 
By  the  prayers  which  rise  for  curses  on  his  head;. 
Redeem,  O  France!  thine  ancient  fame, 
Revenge  thy  sufferings  and  thy  shame. 
Open  thine  eys! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ;. 
Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind! 

By  those  horrors  which  the  night 
Witnessed  when  the  torches'  light 
To  the  assembled  murderers  showed 
Where  the  blood  of  Conde  flowed  ; 
By  thy  murdered  Pichegru's  fame  ; 
By  murdered  Wright, — an  English  name  ; 
By  murdered  Palm's  atrocious  doom  ; 
By  murdered  Hofer's  martyrdom  ; 
Oh!  by  the  virtuous  blood  thus  vilely  spilt, 
The  Villain's  own  peculiar,  private  guilt, — 
Open  thine  eyes! — too  long  hast  thou  been  blind- 
Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind! 
Keswick.  Southey. 


THE    MSRCH    TD    MnSCaffl", 


I  HE  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  off 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow  : 
The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow! 

.     Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more 
Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow  : 
There  were  Marshals  by  the  dozen, 
And  Dukes  by  the  score  ; 
Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  two. 
While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the   sky  so 
blue, 
Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow! 

There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

Heigh-ho  for  Moscow! 
Dombrowsky  and  Poniatowsky, 
Marshal  Ney,  laek-a-day! 
General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nap  ; 


Nothing  would  do. 

While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky  so 
blue, 
Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
Nothing  would  do 
For  the  whole  of  this  crew. 
But  they  must  be  marching  to  Moscow. 


The  Emperor  Nap  he  talked  so  big 

That  he  frightened  Mr.  Roscoe. 

"John  Bull,"  he  cries,  "if  you'll  be  wise, 

Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  he  will  please 

To  grant  you  peace,  upon  your  knees, 

Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow! 

He'll  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  their 

holes, 
And  beat  the  Russians,  and  eat  the  Prussians; 
For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is  blue, 

Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
And  he'll  certainly  march  to  Moscow!  " 
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And  Councellor  Broup:ham  was  all  in  a  fume 

At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moscow  ; 

"The  Russians,"  he  said,  "they  were  undone. 

And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 

Would  presently  come. 

With  a  hop,  step,  and  jump,  unto  London  ; 

For,  as  for  his  conquering  Russia, 

However  some  persons  might  scoff  it. 

Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  would, 

And  from  doing  it  nothing  would  come  but 

good, 
And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it." 
Mr.  Jeffrey  said  so,  who  must  certainly  know; 
For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet. 
They  all  of  themknew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  "Review," 
Which  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckoned  : 
It  was,   through  thick  and  thin,  to  its  party 

true  ; 
Its  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
It  served  them  for  Law,  and  for  Gospel,  too. 

But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 

Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through  ; 

They  could  fight,  though  they  could  not  par- 

lez-vous. 
But  the  fields  were  green,   and  the  sky  was 

blue, 
Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him. 
For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 
To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado  ; 
And  then  no  better  course  he  knew. 
While  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was 
blue, 
Morbleu !    Pai'bleu ! 
But  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him 
All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 
There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  "ow  ;" 
Milarodovitch  and  Jaladovitch 

And  Karatschkowitch, 
And  all  the  othei's  that  end  in  "itch  ;" 
"Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 

And  Schepaleff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  "eff  ;" 
Wasiltschikoff,  Kostomaroff, 

And  Tchoglokoff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  "off  ;" 
Rajeffsky  and  Novereflsky 

And  Rieffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  "effsky  ;" 
Oscharoffsky  and  Rostoffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  "offsky." 


And  Platoff  he  played  them  off. 
And  Shouvaloff  he  shoveled  them  off, 
And  Markoff  he  marked  them  off. 
And  Krosnoff  he  crossed  them  off. 
And  Tuohkoff  he  touched  them  off. 
And  Boroskoff  he  bored  them  off, 
And  Kutousoff  he  cut  them  off, 
And  Parenzoff  he  pared  them  off. 
And  Worronzoff  he  worried  them  off. 
And  Doctoroff  he  doctored  tliem  off, 
And  Rodionoff  he  flogged  them  off. 
And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came, 
A  terrible  man  with  a  terrible  name, — 
A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very- 
well. 
But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can 

spell. 
They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might ; 
They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night; 
He  would  rather  parlez-vous  than  fight  : 
But  he  looked  white,  and  he  looked  blue, 

Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
When  parlez-vous  no  more  would  do. 
For  they  remembered  Moscow. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found,  in  that 

hour, 
Cared  nothing  for  him,  nor  for  all  his  power  ; 
For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouched  under 

his  rod. 
Put  his  trust  in  his  Fortune,  and  not  in  his 

God. 
Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew, 
The  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu!    Ventrebleu! 
What  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscow! 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 
Upon  the  road  from  Moscow? 
Why^  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 
To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freeze  all  night ; 
And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright, 
For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in  ; 
And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 
When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so 
blue, 
Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
He  stole  away — I  tell  you  true^ 
Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 
"  'Tis  myself,"  quoth  he,  "I  must  mind  most ; 
So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost." 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he. 
Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow  ; 
But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be. 
For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Muscovy  ; 
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And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view, 
Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu!    Parbleu! 
Which  he  must  go  to, 
If  the  Pope  say  true. 
If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him  ; 
Where  his  namesake  almost 


He  may  have  for  his  Host ; 

He  has  reckoned  too  long  without  him. 

If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory,  j 

He  won'tleave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory  ; 

But  there  he  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day, 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away. 

As  there  was  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 


Keswick,  1813. 


SOUTHET. 


TliE    FrEncli   Army    REtrEating    frnm    Mascaw, 


"IWIAGNIFICENCE  of  ruin!  what  has  time 
J^    \  In  all  it  ever  gazed  iipon  of  war, 

Of  the  wild  rage  of  storm,  or  deadly  clime. 
Seen,  with  that  battle's  vengeance  to  compare? 
How  glorious  shone  the  invaders  pomp  afar! 
Like  pampered  lions  from  the  spoil  they  came  ; 
The  land  before  them  silence  and  despair, 
The  land  behind  them  massacre  and  flame  ; 
Blood  will  have  tenfold  blood.    What  are  they  now  ? 
A  name. 

Homeward  by  hundred  thousands,  column-deep. 
Broad  square,  loose  squadron,   rolling  like  the 

flood. 
When  mighty  torrents  from  their  channels  leap, 
Rushed  through  the  land  the  haughty  multitude. 


Billow  on  endless  billow;  on  through  wood, 
O'er  rugged  hill,  down  sunless,  marshy  vale. 
The  death-devoted  moved,  to  clangor  rude 
Of  drum  and  horn,  and  dissonant  clash  of  mail, 
Glancing  disastrous  light  before  that  sunbeam  pale. 

Again  they  reached  thee,  Borodino!  still 
Upon  the  loaded  soil  the  carnage  lay. 
The  human  harvest,  now  stark,  stiff,  and  chill, 
Friend,  foe,  stretched  thick  together,  clay  to  clay; 
In  vain  the  startled  legions  burst  away  ; 
The  land  was  all  one  naked  sepulchre  ; 
The  shrinking  eye  still  glanced  on  grim  decay. 
Still  did  the  hoof  and  wheel  their  passage  teai-. 
Through  cloven  helms  and  arms,  and  corpses  mould- 
ering drear. 

George  Croly. 


HD  NAP  ARTE, 


HE  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  oak, 
_^  Madman! — to  chain  with  chains,  and  bind 
with  bands 
That  island  queen  that  sways  the  floods  and  lauds 
From.  Ind  to  Ind,  but  in  fair  daylight  woke. 
When  from  her  wooden  walls,  lit  by  sure  hands. 
With  thunders,   and  with  lightnings,    and  with 

smoke, 
Teal  after  peal,  the  British  battle  broke. 


Lulling  the  brine  against  the  Coptic'sands. 
We  taught  him  lowlier  moods,  when  Elsinore 
Heard  the  war  moan  along  the  distant  sea. 
Rocking  with  shatter' d  spars,  with  sudden  fires 
Flamed  over  :  at  Trafalgar  yet  once  moi-e 
We  taught  him  :  late  he  learned  humility 
Perforce,  like  those  whom  Gideon  schooled  with 
briers. 

Texnyson. 


LDCHIEL'S    WARNING, 


WIZARD.— LOCHIEL. 


TOCHIEL,  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day 
1  When    the    Lowlands    shall  meet  thee   in 

battle  array  ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight. 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight. 
They   rally,    they   bleed,   for  their    kingdom    and 
crown  ; 


Wo,  wo  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark!  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war, 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far? 
'Tis  thine,  oh  GlenuUia!  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  the  gate, 
A  steed  comes  at  morning  :  uo  rider  is  there  ; 
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But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
Weep,  Albin!  to  death  and  captivity  led! 
Oh  weep!  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  CuUoden  shall  wave, — ■ 
Culloden!  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  tlie  brave. 


Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer  ! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 


Ha!  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be 

torn ! 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth, 
From  his  home,  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the- 

north 
Lo!  the  death  shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he   rode- 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high! 
Ah!  home  let  him  speed, — for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 


AiiER  Cclloden:    kebel  Hunting. 
(Painted by  Seymour  iMcas.    Royal  Academy, 1884.     Chantrey  Bequest.) 


Why  flames  the  far  summit?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast? 
'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  rurn,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
Oh,  crested  Lochiel!  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn  ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling!  all  lonely  return! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  awild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 


False  Wizard,  avaunt!  I  have  marshaled  my  clan. 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one!' 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their 

breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shockf. 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  th& 

rock! 
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But  wo  to  his  kindred,  and  wo  to  his  cause, 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws  ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clanronald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud. 
All  plaited  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array . 


Lochiel,  Lochiel!  beware  of  the  day; 

Eor,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
"'TIS  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  tell  thee,  CuUoden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive 

kicg. 
Lo!  anointed  by  heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 
Behold,  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path! 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows,  he  sweeps  from  my 

sight. 
Rise,  rise!  ye  wild  tempests  and  cover  his  fliglit! 
""Tis  finished.     Their  thunders   are  hushed  on  the 

moors 
■Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores  : 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner? — where? 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
£ay,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn. 


Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn? 
Ah  no!  for  a  darker  departure  is  near  ; 
The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier  ; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling  ;  oli!  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell! 
Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accursed  be  the  fagots  tliat  blaze  at  his  feet. 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown  ei'e  it  ceases  to  beat. 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale 


Down,  soothless  insulter!  I  trust  not  the  tale  : 

For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 

So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 

Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in 

their  gore. 
Like  oceaurweeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains. 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Sliall  victor  exult,  or  iu  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame- 

Campbell. 


EDINBURG-H    AFTER    FLDDriEN, 


^^EWS  of  battle!— news  of  battle! 

Hark!  'tis  ringing  down  the  street ; 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle!  who  hath  brought  it? 

News  of  triumph?    Who  shall  bring 
'Tidings  from  our  noble  army. 

Greetings  from  our  gallant  king? 
.AH  last  night  we  watch' d  the  beacons 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
^ach  one  bearing,  as  it  kindled, 

Message  of  the  open'd  war, 
All  night  long  the  northern  streamers 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky  : 
Teai-f  ul  lights  that  never  beckon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 

News  of  battle?    Who  hath  brought  it? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate  ; 
■"Warder — warder!  open  quickly! 

Man — is  tliis  a  time  to  wait?  " 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  open'd  ; 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  see  in  batter' d  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man  ; 


And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded. 
And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan  : 

Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 
In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 

God!  can  that  be  Randolph  Murray, 
Captain  of  the  city  band? 

Round  him  crush  the  people,  crying, 

"Tell  us  all — oh,  tell  us  true! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you? 
Whore  are  they,  our  brothers — children? 

Have  they  met  tlie  English  foe? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfoUow'd? 

Is  it  weal  or  is  it  woe?  " 
Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  his  helm  of  steel ; 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer — 

Only  with  his  armed  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride  ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
"By  the  God  that  made  thee,  Randolph! 

Tell  us  what  mischance  halh  come." 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner. 

And  the  asker's  voice  is  dumb. 
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The  elders  of  the  city- 
Have  met  within  their  hall — 
The  men  whom  good  King  James  had  charged 

To  watch  the  tower  and  wall. 
"Your  hands  are  weak  with  age,"  he  said, 

"Your  hearts  arc  stout  and  true  ; 
So  bide  ye  in  the  Maiden  Town, 

While  others  fight  for  you. 
My  trumpet  from  the  Border-side 

Shall  send  a  blast  so  clear, 
That  all  who  wait  within  the  gate 

That  stirring  sound  may  hear. 
Or,  if  it  be  the  will  of  heaven 

That  back  I  never  come. 
And  if,  instead  of  Scottish  shouts, 

Ye  hear  the  English  drum — 
Then  let  the  warning  bells  ring  out. 

Then  gird  you  to  the  fray. 
Then  man  the  walls  like  burghers  stout, 

And  fight  while  fight  you  may. 
'Twere  better  that  in  fiery  flame 

The  roofs  should  thunder  down. 
Than  that  the  foot  of  foreign  foe 

Should  trample  in  the  town!  " 

Then  in  came  Randolph  Murray, — 

His  step  was  slow  and  weak, 
And,  as  he  doff'd  his  dinted  helm. 

The  tears  ran  down  his  cheek  : 
They  fell  upon  his  corslet 

And  on  his  mailed  hand. 
As  he  gazed  around  him  wistfully, 

Leaning  sorely  on  his  brand. 
And  none  who  then  beheld  him 

But  straight  were  smote  with  fear, 
For  a  bolder  and  a  sterner  man 

Had  never  couch' d  a  spear. 
They  knew  so  sad  a  messenger 

Some  ghastly  news  must  bring  ; 
And  all  of  them  were  fathers. 

And  their  sons  were  with  the  King. 


With  casque  on  head  and  spur  on  heel^ 

All  keen  to  do  and  dare  ; 
And  proudly  did  that  gallant  boy 

Dunedin's  banner  bear. 
Oh,  woeful  now  was  tlie  old  man's  look„ 

And  he  spake  right  heavily— 
"Now,  Randolph,  toll  thy  tidings, 

However  sharp  they  be ! 
Woe  is  written  on  thy  visage. 

Death  is  looking  from  thy  face  : 
Speak!  though  it  be  of  overthrow — 

It  cannot  be  disgrace !  " 

Right  bitter  was  the  agony 

That  wrung  that  soldier  proud  : 
Thrice  did  he  strive  to  answer. 
And  thrice  he  groaned  aloud. 
Then  he  gave  the  riven  banner 

To  the  old  man's  shaking  hand. 
Saying,  "That  is  all  I  bring  ye 

From  the  bravest  of  the  land! 
Ay!  ye  may  look  upon  it — 

It  was  guarded  well  and  long 
By  your  brothers  and  your  children. 

By  the  valiant  and  the  strong. 
One  by  one  they  fell  around  it. 
As  the  archers  laid  them  low, 
Gi'imly  dymg,  still  uncouquer'd, 

With  their  faces  to  the  foe. 
Ay,  ye  may  well  look  upon  it — 

There  is  more  than  honor  there, 
Else,  be  sure,  I  had  not  brought  it 

From  the  field  of  dark  despair. 
Never  yet  was  roj'al  banner 

Steep'd  in  such  a  costly  dye  ; 
It  hath  lain  upon  a  bosom 

Where  no  other  shroud  shall  lie. 
Sirs,  I  charge  you,  keep  it  holy  ; 

Keep  it  as  a  sacred  thing. 
For  the  stain  ye  see  upon  it 
Was  the  life-blood  of  your  King!  " 


And  np  then  rose  the  Provost — 

A  brave  old  man  was  he. 
Of  ancient  name,  and  knightly  fame, 

And  chivalrous  degree. 
He  ruled  our  city  like  a  lord 

Who  brook' d  no  equal  here. 
And  ever  for  the  townsman's  rights 

Stood  up  'gainst  prince  and  peer. 
And  he  had  seen  the  Scottish  host  , 

March  from  the  borough-muir, 
With  music-storm  and  clamorous  shout, 
And  all  the  din  that  thunders  out 

When  youth's  of  victory  sure. 
But  yet  a  dearer  thought  had  he, — 

For,  with  a  father's  pride, 
He  saw  his  last  remaining  son 

Go  forth  by  Randolph's  side, 


Woe,  and  woe,  and  lamentation! 

What  a  piteous  cry  was  there! 
Widows,  maidens,  mothers,  children. 

Shrieking,  sobbing  in  despair! 
Through  the  streets  the  death-Avord  rnshes. 

Spreading  terror,  sweeping  on — 
"Jesu  Christ!  our  King  has  fallen — 

O  Great  God,  King  James  is  gone! 
Holy  Mother  Mary,  shield  us, 

Thou  who  erst  did  lose  thy  Son! 
O  the  blackest  day  for  Scotland 

That  she  ever  knew  before! 
O  our  King — the  good,  the  noble. 

Shall  we  see  him  never  more? 
Woe  to  us  and  woe  to  Scotland! 

O  our  SODS,  our  sons  and  men! 
Surely  some  have  'scaped  the  Southron, 
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Surely  some  will  come  again ! " 
Till  the  oak  that  fell  last  winter 

Shall  uprear  its  shatter'd  stem  — 
Wives  and  mothers  of  Dunedin — 

Ye  may  look  in  vaiu  for  them ! 

But  within  the  Council  Chamber 

All  was  silent  as  the  grave, 
Whilst  the  tempest  of  their  sorrow 

Shook  the  bosoms  of  the  brave. 
Well  indeed  might  they  be  shaken 

With  the  weight  of  such  a  blow. 
He  was  gone  —their  prince,  their  idol, 

Whom  they  loved  and  worshipp'd  so! 
Like  a  knell  of  death  aud  judgment 

Rung  from  heaven  by  angel  hand, 
Fell  the  words  of  desolation 

On  the  elders  of  the  land. 
Hoary  heads  were  bow'd  and  trembling, 

Wither'd  hands  were  clasp'd  and  wruno 
God  had  left  the  old  and  feeble. 

He  had  ta'en  away  the  young. 

Then  the  Provost  he  uprose. 

And  his  lip  was  ashen  white  ; 
But  a  flush  was  on  his  brow. 

And  his  eye  was  full  of  light. 
"Thou  hast  spoken,  Randolph  Murray, 

Like  a  soldier  stout  and  true  ; 
Thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  daring 

Had  been  pcrill'd  but  by  few. 
For  thou  hast  not  shamed  to  face  us, 

Nor  to  speak  thy  ghastly  tale, 
Standing — thou  a  knight  and  captain — 

Here,  alive  within  thy  mail! 
Now,  as  my  God  shall  judge  me, 

I  hold  it  braver  done. 
Than  hadst  thou  tamed  in  thy  place, 

And  died  above  my  son! 
Thou  needst  not  tell  it :  he  is  dead. 

God  help  us  all  this  day! 
But  speak — how  fought  the  citizens 

Within  the  furious  fray? 
For,  by  the  might  of  Mary! 

'Twere  soinething  still  to  tell 
That  no  Scottish  foot  went  backward 

When  the  Royal  Lion  fell!  " 

"No  one  fair d  him!    He  is  keeping 

Royal  state  and  semblance  still  ; 
Knight  and  noble  lie  around  him. 

Cold  on  Flodden's  fatal  hill.. 
Of  the  brave  and  gallant-hearted. 

Whom  ye  sent  with  prayers  away, 
Not  a  single  man  departed 

From  his  Monarch  yesterday. 
Had  you  seen  them,  O  my  masters! 

When  the  night  began  to  fall. 
And  the  English  spearmen  gather' d 


Round  a  grim  aud  ghastly  wall! 
As  the  wolves  in  winter  circle 

Round  the  leaguer  on  the  heath, 
So  the  greedy  foe  glared  upward. 

Panting  still  for  blood  and  death. 
But  a  rampart  rose  before  them. 

Which  the  boldest  dare  not  scale  ; 
Every  stone  a  Scottish  body, 

Every  step  a  corpse  in  mail! 
And  behind  it  lay  our  Monarch, 

Clenching  still  his  shiver'd  sword  ; 
By  his  side  Montrose  and  Athole, 

At  his  feet  a  Southron  lord. 
All  so  thick  they  lay  together. 

When  the  stars  lit  up  the  sky. 
That  I  knew  not  who  were  stricken, 

Or  who  yet  remained  to  die. 
Few  there  were  when  Surrey  halted, 

And  his  wearied  host  withdrew  ; 
None  but  dying  men  around  me, 

When  the  English  trumpet  ble\v. 
Then  I  stoop'd  and  took  the  banner, 

As  you  see  it,  from  bis  breast, 
And  I  closed  our  hero's  eyelids, 

And  I  left  him  to  his  rest. 
In  the  mountains  growl' d  the  thunder, 

As  I  leap'd  the  woeful  wall. 
And  the  heavy  clouds  were  settling 

Over  Flodden  like  a  pall." 


So  he  ended.    And  the  others 

Cared  not  any  answer  then  ; 
Sitting  silent,  dumb  with  sorrow, 

Sitting  anguish-struck,  like  men 
Who  have  seen  the  roaring  torrent 

Sweep  their  happy  homes  away. 
And  yet  linger  by  the  margin. 

Staring  wildly  on  the  spray. 
But,  without,  the  maddening  tumult 

Waxes  ever  more  and  more, 
And  the  crowd  of  wailing  women 

Gather  round  the  council-door. 
Every  dusky  spire  is  ringing 

With  a  dull  and  hollow  knell. 
And  the  Misei-ere's  singing 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bell. 
Through  the  streets  the  burghers  hurry, 

Spreading  terror  as  they  go  ; 
And  the  rampart's  throug'd  with  watchers 

For  the  coming  of  the  foe. 
From  each  mountain-top  a  pillar 

Streams  into  the  torpid  air. 
Bearing  token  from  the  Border 

That  the  English  host  is  there. 
All  without  is  flight  and  terror. 

All  within  is  woe  and  fear- 
God  protect  thee,  Maiden  Citj', 

For  thy  latest  hour  is  near ! 
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No!  not  yet,  thou  high  Dunedin! 

Shalt  thou  totter  to  thy  fall ; 
Though  thy  bravest  and  thy  strongest 

Are  not  there  to  man  the  wall. 
No,  not  yet!  the  ancient  spirit 

Of  our  fathers  hath  not  gone  ; 
Take  it  to  thee  as  a  buckler 

Better  far  than  steel  or  stone. 
Oh,  remember  those  who  perish'd 

For  thy  birthright  at  the  time 
When  to  be  a  Scot  was  treason. 

And  to  side  with  Wallace  crime! 
Have  they  not  a  voice  among  us. 

Whilst  their  hallow'd  dust  is  here? 
Hear  ye  not  a  summons  sounding 

From  each  buried  warrior's  bier? 
Up! — they  say — and  keep  the  freedom 

Which  we  won  you  long  ago  ; 
Up!  and  keep  our  graves  viusuUied 

From  the  insults  of  the  foe ! 
Up!  and  if  ye  cannot  save  them, 

Come  to  us  in  blood  and  fire  : 
Midst  the  crash  of  falling  turrets 

Let  the  last  of  Scots  expire! 


Still  the  bells  are  tolling  fiercely, 

And  the  cry  comes  louder  in  ; 
Mothers  wailing  for  their  children, 

Sisters  for  their  slaughter' d  kin. 
All  is  terror  and  disorder  ; 

Till  the  Provost  rises  up. 
Calm  as  though  he  had  not  tasted 

Of  the  fell  and  bitter  cup. 
All  so  stately  from  his  sorrow, 

Rose  the  old  undaunted  chief. 
That  you  had  not  deem'd,  to  see  him. 

His  was  more  than  common  grief. 
"Rouse  ye,  sirs! "  he  said  ;  "we  may  not 

Longer  mourn  for  what  is  done  ; 
If  our  King  be  taken  from  us. 

We  are  left  to  guard  his  son. 
We  have  sworn  to  keep  the  city 

From  the  foe,  whate'er  they  be. 
And  the  oath  that  we  have  taken 

Never  shall  be  broke  by  me. 
Death  is  nearer  to  us,  brethi'en. 

Than  it  seem'd  to  those  who  died, 
Fighting  yesterday  at  Flodden, 

By  their  lord  and  master's  side. 
Let  us  meet  it,  then,  in  patience. 

Not  in  terror  or  in  fear  ; 
Though  our  hearts  are  bleeding  yonder. 

Let  our  souls  be  steadfast  here. 
Up,  and  rouse  ye!    Time  is  fleeting. 

And  we  yet  have  much  to  do  ; 
Up!  and  haste  ye  through  the  city,' 

Stir  the  burghei-s  stout  and  true! 
Gather  all  our  scatter'd  people. 

Fling  the  banner  out  once  more, — 


Randolph  Murray!  do  thou  bear  it. 
As  it  erst  was  borne  before  : 

Never  Scottish  heart  will  leave  it. 
When  they  see  their  Monarch's  gore! 


"Let  them  cease  that  dismal  knelling! 

It  is  time  enough  to  ring 
When  the  fortress-strength  of  Scotland 

Stoops  to  ruin  like  its  King. 
Let  the  bells  be  kept  for  warning. 

Not  for  terror  or  alarm  ; 
When  they  next  are  heard  to  thunder, 

Let  each  man  and  stripling  arm. 
Bid  the  women  leave  their  wailing— 

Do  they  think  that  woeful  strain. 
From  the  bloody  heaps  of  Flodden 

Can  redeem  their  dearest  slain? 
Bid  thenr  cease, — or  rather  hasten 

To  the  churches  every  one  ; 
There  to  pray  to  Mary  Mother, 

And  to  her  anointed  Son, 
That  the  thunderbolt  above  us 

May  not  fall  in  ruin  yet ; 
That  in  fire  and  blood  and  rapine 

Scotland's  glory  may  not  set. 
Let  them  pray,  — for  never  women 

Stood  in  need  of  such  a  prayer! — 
England's  yeoman  shall  not  find  them 

Clinging  to  the  altars  there. 
No!  if  we  are  doom'd  to  perish, 

Man  and  maiden,  let  us  fall. 
And  a  common  gulf  of  ruin 

Open  wide  to  whelm  us  all! 
Never  shall  the  ruthless  spoiler 
_  Laj'  his  hot  insulting  hand 
On  the  sisters  of  our  heroes, 

Whilst  we  bear  a  torch  or  brand! 
Up!  and  rouse  ye,  then,  my  brothers, — 

But  when  next  ye  hear  the  bell 
Sounding  forth  the  sullen  summons 

That  may  be  our  funeral  knell. 
Once  more  let  us  meet  together, 

Once  more  see  each  other's  face  ; 
Then,  like  men  that  need  not  tremble, 

Go  to  our  appointed  place. 
God,  our  Father,  will  not  fail  us 

In  that  last  tremendous  hour — 
If  all  other  bulwarks  crumble. 

He  will  be  our  strength  and  tower  : 
Though  the  ramparts  rock  beneath  us, 

And  the  walls  go  crashing  down. 
Though  the  roar  of  conflagration 

Bellow  o'er  the  sinking  town  ; 
There  is  yet  one  place  of  shelter. 

Where  the  foeman  cannot  come. 
Where  the  summons  never  sounded 

Of  the  trumpet  or  the  drum. 
Tliere  again  we'll  meet  our  children. 

Who,  on  Flodden's  trampled  sod. 
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For  their  King  and  for  tlieir  country 

Render'd  up  their  souls  to  God. 
There  shall  we  find  rest  and  refuge, 


With  our  dear  departed  brave  ; 
And  the  ashes  of  the  city 
Be  our  universal  grave!" 

William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun. 


The  Sodliote  Wives:  "Les  femmes  Souliotes." 

(Painted  bij  Ary  Schefer.) 

THE     SULIDTE    MDTHER, 

It  i3  related,  in  a  French  life  ot  Ali  Pasha,  that  several  of  the  Suliote  women,  on  the  advance  of  the  Turkish  troops 
into  tlic  mountain  fastnesses,  asaeuibled  on  a  lutty  summit,  and,  after  chanting  a  wild  song,  precipitated  themselves 
•with  their  children  into  the  chasm  below,  to  avoid  becoming  the  slaves  of  the  enemy. 


_s 


HE  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak, 
Amidst  the  clear  blue  sky  ; 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek, 
And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 


"Dost  thou  see  them,  boy? — through  the  dusky  pines 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman's  armor  shines? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  conqueror's  crest? 


My  babe,  that  I  cradled  on  my  breast! 

Wouklst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with 

joy? 

— That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  father,  boy !  " 

For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath. 

Lay  Suliote  sire  and  son  ; 
They  had  heaped  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 
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"They  liave  crossed  the  torrent,  and  on  they  come 
Woe  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home! 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear, 
There,  where  the  lyre  hath  been  sweet  to  hear. 
There,  where  I  sang  thee,  fair  babe!  to  sleep. 
Naught  but  the  blood-stain  our  trace  shall  keep!  " 

And  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  heard. 
And  now  the  cj'mbal's  clang. 

Till  even  the  upper  air  was  stirred, 
As  cliff  and  hollow  rang. 

"Hark!  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child! 

What  saith  the  trumpet  to  Suli's  wild? 

Doth  it  light  thine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire, 

As  if  at  a  glance  of  thine  armed  sire? 

Still! — be  thou  still! — there  are  brave  men  low  : 

Thou  wouldst  not  smile  couldstthou  see  him  now!  " 


But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel, 
And  louder  swelled  the  horn. 

And  farther  yet  tlie  tambour's  peal 
Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

"Hear'st  thou  the  sound  of  their  savage  mirth? 
Boj-!  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth,— 
Free,  and  how  cherished,  my  warrior's  son! 
He,  too,  hath  blessed  thee,  as  I  have  done! 
Ay,  and  unchained  must  his  loved  ones  be — 
Freedom,  young  Suliote!  for  thee  and  me!" 

And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung. 
And  fast  the  fair  child  bore  : — 

A  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flung, 
A  cry — and  all  was  o'er! 

Hejians. 
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I  iS'E  year  and  three  months.  During  all  that  time  Lucie 
was  never  sure,  from  hour  to  hour,  but  that  the  Guillotine 
would  strike  off  her  husband's  head  next  day.  Every 
day  through  the  stony  streets  the  tumbrils  now  jolted 
lieavily,  filled  with  condemned.  Lovely  girls ;  bright 
women,  brown-haired,  black-haired  and  grey  :  youths  ; 
stalwart  men  and  old ;  gentle  born  and  peasant  born  ;  all 
red  wine  for  La  Guillotine,  all  daily  brought  into  light 
from  the  dark  cellars  of  the  loathsome  prisons  and 
carried  to  her  through  the  streets  to  slake  her  devouring 
thirst.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity  or  death  ; — the  last,  much  the  easiest  to  bestow,. 
O  Guillotine ! 

If  the  suddenness  of  her  calamity  and  the  whirling  wheels  of  the  time  had  - 
stunned  the  doctor's  daughter  into  awaiting  the  result  in  idle  despair,  it  would  have 
been  with  her  as  it  was  with  many.  But,  from  the  hour  when  she  had  taken  the 
white  head  to  her  fresh  young  bosom  in  the  garret  of  Saint  Antoine,  she  had  been, 
true  to  her  duties.  She  was  truest  to  them  in  the  season  of  trial,  as  all  the  quietly 
loyal  and  good  will  always  be. 

As  soon  as  they  were  established  in  their  new  residence,  and  her  father  had 
entered  on  the  routine  of  his  avocations,  she  arranged  the  little  household  as  exactly 
as  if  her  husband  had  been  there.  Everything  had  its  appointed  place  and  its  ap- 
I^ointed  time.  Little  Lucie  she  taught  as  regularly  as  if  they  had  all  been  united  in 
their  English  home.  The  slight  devices  with  which  she  cheated  herself  into  the  show 
of  a  belief  that  they  would  soon  be  reunited — the  little  preparations  for  his  speedy 
return,  the  setting  aside  of  his  chairs  and  his  books — these,  and  the  solemn  prayer  at 
night  for  one  dear  prisoner  especially,  among  the  many  unhappy  souls  in  prison  and 
the  shadow  of  death — were  almost  the  only  outspoken  reliefs  of  her  heavy  mind. 

She  did  not  greatly  alter  in  appearance.  The  plain  dark  dresses,  akin  to  mourn- 
ing dresses,  which  she  and  her  child  wore,  were  as  neat  and  as  well  attended  to  as 


Victims  or  History.  rainted  by  Paul  Stedomsl-y.    Salon,  ISS 
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the  "brighter  clothes  of  happy  days.  She  lost  her  color,  and  the  old  intent  expression 
was  a  constant,  not  an  occasional,  thing ;  otherwise  she  remained  very  pretty  and 
comely.  Sometimes,  at  night  on  kissing  her  fatlier,  she  would  burst  into  the  grief 
she  had  repressed  all  day,  and  would  say  that  her  sole  reliance,  under  heaven,  was 
on  him.  He  always  resolutely  answered :  "Nothing  can  happen  to  him  without  my 
knowledge,  and  I  know  that  I  can  save  him,  Lucie." 

They  had  not  made  the  round  of  tlieir  changed  life,  many  weeks,  when  her  father 
said  to  her,  on  coming  home  one  evening: 

"My  dear,  there  is  an  upper  window  in  the  prison,  to  which  Charles  can  some- 
times gain  access  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  can  get  to  it — which  depends 
on  many  uncertainties  and  incidents — he  might  see  you  in  the  street,  he  thinks,  if 
you  stood  in  a  certain  place  that  I  can  show  you.  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  see 
him,  my  poor  child,  and  even  if  you  could,  it  would  be  unsafe  for  you  to  make  a  sign 
of  recognition." 

"O  show  me  the  place,  my  father,  and  I  will  go  there  every  day." 

From  that  time,  in  all  weathers,  she  waited  there  two  hours.  As  the  clock  struck 
two,  she  was  there,  and  at  four  she  turned  resignedly  away.  Wlien  it  was  not  too 
wet  or  inclement  for  her  child  to  be  with  her,  they  went  together  ;  at  other  times  she 
was  alone ;  but  she  never  missed  a  single  day. 

It  was  the  dark  and  dirty  corner  of  a  small  winding  street.  The  hovel  of  a  cutter 
of  wood  into  lengths  for  burning  was  the  only  house  at  that  end ;  all  else  was 
wall.     On  the  third  day  of  her  being  there  he  noticed  her. 

"Good-day,  citizeness." 

"Good-day,  citizen." 

This  mode  of  address  was  now  prescribed  by  decree.  It  had  bee  a  established 
T^oluntarily  some  time  ago  among  the  more  thorough  patriots,  but  was  now  law  for 
<?verybody. 

""Walking  here  again,  citizeness  ?  " 

"You  see  me,  citizen !  " 

The  wood-sawyer,  who  was  a  little  man  with  a  redundancy  of  gesture  (he  had 
once  been  a  mender  of  roads),  cast  a  glance  at  the  prison,  pointed  at  the  prison,  and 
putting  his  ten  fingers  before  his  face  to  represent  bars,  peeped  through  them  jocosely. 

"But  its  not  my  business,"  said  he.     And  went  on  sawing  his  wood. 

Next  day  he  was  looking  out  for  her,  and  accosted  her  the  moment  she  appeared. 

"What !    Walking  here  again,  citizeness  ? " 

"Yes,  citizen." 

"Ah !     A  child,  too !     Your  mother,  is  it  not,  my  little  citizeness  ? " 

"Do  I  say  yes,  mamma  ?  "  whispered  little  Lucie,  drawing  close  to  her. 

"Yes,  dearest." 

"Yes,  citizen." 

"Ah!  But  it's  not  my  business.  My  work  is  my  business.  See  my  saw !  I  call 
it  my  Little  Guillotine.    La,  ]a,  la ;  la,  la,  la  !    And  off  his  head  comes !  " 

The  billet  fell  as  he  spoke,  and  he  threw  it  into  a  basket. 

"I  call  myself  the  Samson  of  the  firewood  gtiillotine.  See  here  again !  Loo,  loo. 
loo  ;  loo,  loo,  loo  !  And  off  Ti'T  head  comes  !  Now,  a  child.  Tickle,  tickle  ;  pickle, 
pickle  !     And  off  its  head  comes.     All  the  family  !  " 
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Lucie  shuddered  as  he  threw  two  more  billets  into  his  basket,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible t  J  be  there  while  the  wood-sawyer  was  at  work  and  not  be  in  his  sight.  Thence- 
forth, to  secure  his  good-will,  she  always  spoke  to  him  first,  and  often  gave  him 
drink-money,  which  he  readily  received. 

He  was  an  inquisitive  fellow,  and  sometimes  when  she  had  quite  forgotten  him 
in  gazing  at  the  prison  roof  and  grates,  and  in  lifting  her  heart  up  to  her  husband, 
she  would  come  to  herself  to  find  him  looking  at  her,  with  his  knee  on  his  bench  and 
his  saw  stopped  in  its  work.  "But  it's  not  my  business!"  he  would  generally  say 
at  those  times,  and  would  briskly  fall  to  his  sawing  again. 

In  all  weathers,  in  the  snow  and  frost  of  winter,  in  the  bitter  winds  of  spring,  in 
the  hot  sunshine  of  summer,  in  the  rains  of  autumn,  and  again  in  the  snow  and  frost 
of  winter,  Lucie  passed  two  hours  of  every  day  at  this  place;  and  every  day,  on 
leaving  it,  she  kissed  the  prison  wall.  Her  husband  saw  her  (so  she  learned  from  her 
father)  it  might  be  once  in  five  or  six  times  ;  it  might  be  twice  or  thrice  running;  it 
might  be  not  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  together.  It  was  enough  that  he  could  and 
did  see  her  when  the  chances  served,  and  on  that  possibility  she  would  have  waited 
out  the  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

These  occupations  brought  her  round  to  the  December  month,  wherein  lier  father 
walked  among  the  terrors  with  a  steady  head.  On  a  lightly- snowing  afternoon  she 
arrived  at  the  usual  corner.  It  was  a  day  of  some  wild  rejoicing,  and  a  festival.  She 
had  seen  the  houses,  as  she  came  along,  decorated  with  little  pikes,  and  with  little 
red  cajDS  stuck  upon  them ;  also,  with  ti  icolored  ribbons ;  also,  with  the  standard 
inscription  (tricolored  letters  were  the  favorite),  Republic  One  and  Indivisible. 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  or  Death ! 

The  miserable  shop  of  the  wood-sawyer  was  so  small  that  its  whole  surface 
furnished  very  indifferent  space  for  this  legend.  He  had  got  somebody  to  scrawl  it 
up  for  him,  however,  who  had  squeezed  Death  in  with  most  inappropriate  difficulty. 
On  his  house-top  he  displayed  pike  and  cap,  as  a  good  citizen  must,  and  in  a  window 
he  had  stationed  his  saw,  inscribed  as  his  "Little  Sainte  Guillotine" — for  the  great 
sharp  female  was  by  that  lime  properly  canonized.  His  shop  was  shut  and  he  was 
not  there,  which  was  a  relief  to  Lucie,  and  left  her  quite  alo:  e. 

But  he  was  not  far  off,  for  presently  she  heard  a  troub'ed  movement  and  a  shout- 
ing coming  along  which  filled  her  with  fear.  A  moment  afterwards,  and  a  throng  of 
people  came  pouring  round  the  corner  by  the  prison  wall,  in  the  midst  of  whom  was  the 
wood-sawyer,  hand  in  hand  with  The  Vengeance.  There  could  not  be  fewer  ihan  five 
hundred  people,  and  they  were  dancinglike  five  thousand  demons.  There  was  no  other 
music  than  their  own  singing.  They  danced  to  the  popular  Revolution  song,  keeping 
a  ferocious  time,  that  was  like  a  gnashing  of  teeth  in  unison.  Men  and  women 
danced  together,  women  danced  together,  men  danced  together,  as  hazard  had  brought 
them  together.  At  first  they  were  a  mere  storm  of  coarse  red  caps  and  coarse  woolen 
rags ;  but  as  they  filled  the  place,  and  stopped  to  dance  about  Lucie,  some  ghastly 
apparition  of  a  dance-figure  gone  raving  mad  arose  among  them.  They  advanced, 
retreated,  struck  at  one  another's  hands,  clutched  at  one  another's  heads,  spun  round 
alone,  caught  one  another  and  spun  round  in  pairs,  until  many  of  them  dropped. 
While  those  were  down,  the  rest  linked  Land  in  hand,  and  all  spun  round  together: 
then  the  ring  broke,  and  in  separate  rings  of  two  and  four  they  tui-ned  and  turned 
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Tintil  they  all  stopped  at  once,  began  again,  struck,  clutched  and  tore,  and  then 
xeversed  the  spin,  and  all  spun  round  another  way.  Suddenly  they  stopped  again, 
p)aused,  struck  out  the  time  afresh,  formed  into  lines  ihe  width  of  tlie  public  way, 
and  with  their  heads  low  down  and  their  hands  high  up,  swooped  screaming  off.  No 
fight  could  have  been  half  so  terrible  as  this  dance.  It  was  so  emphatically  a  fallen 
sport — a  something,  once  innocent,  delivered  over  to  all  deviltry — a  healthy  pastime 
changed  into  a  means  of  angering  the  blood,  bewildering  tlie  senses  and  steeling  the 
Tieart.  Such  grace  as  was  visible  in  it  made  it  the  uglier,  showing  how  warped  and 
perverted  all  things  good  by  nature  were  become.  The  maidenly  bosom  bared  to  this, 
the  pretty  almost-child's  head  thus  distracted,  the  delicate  foot  mincing  in  this  slough 
of  blood  and  dirt,  were  types  of  the  disjointed  time. 

This  was  the  Carmagnole.  As  it  passed,  leaving  Lucie  frightened  and  bewildered 
in  the  doorway  of  the  wood-sawyer's  house,  the  feathery  snow  fell  as  quietly  and  lay 
as  white  and  soft  as  if  it  had  never  been. 

"O,  my  father ! "  for  he  stood  before  her  when  she  lifted  up  the  eyes  she  had 
momentarily  darkened  with  her  hand;  "such  a  cruel,  bad  sight.'" 

''I  know,  my  dear,  I  know.  I  have  seen  it  many  times.  Don't  be  frightened  ! 
'Not  one  of  tliem  would  harm  you." 

"I  am  not  frightened  for  m.yself,  my  father.  But  when  I  think  of  my  husband, 
and  the  mercies  of  these  people " 

"We  will  set  h:m  above  their  mercies,  very  soon.  I  left  him  climbing  to  the 
window,  and  I  came  to  tell  you.  There  is  no  one  here  to  see.  You  may  kiss  your 
hand  towards  that  highest  shelving  roof." 

"I  do  so,  father,  and  I  send  him  my  soul  with  it!  " 

"You  cannot  see  him,  my  poor  dear  ?  " 

"No,  father,"  said  Lucie,  yearning  and  weeping  as  she  kissed  her  hand,  "no." 

A  footstep  in  the  snow.  Madame  Defarge.  "Isalule  you,  citizenes,-:,"  from  the 
doctor.  "I  salute  you,  citizen."  This  in  passing.  Nothing  more.  Madame  Defarge 
gone,  like  a  shadow  over  the  white  road. 

"Give  me  your  arm,  my  love.  Pass  from  here  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
courage,  for  his  sake.  That  was  well  done ;  "  they  had  left  the  spot ;  "it  shall  not  be 
in  vain.     Charles  is  summoned  for  to-morrow." 

"For  to-morrow! " 
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The  Deluge. 
(Painted  by  Nicolas  Pouesin. ) 

THE    DELUGE, 


71  T  length  a  reverend  sire  among  them  came, 
v*V       And  of  their  doings  great  dislike  declared, 
And  testified  against  their  ways  :  he  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met. 
Triumphs,  or  festivals  ;  and  to  them  preached 
Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 
In  prison,  under  judgments  iminent ; 
But  all  in  vain!    Which  when  he  saw,  he  ceased 
Contending,  and  removed  his  tents  far  off  : 
Then,  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk, 
Measured  by  cubit,  length  and  breadth,  and  height; 
Smeared  round  with  pitch  ;  and  in  the  side  a  door 
Contrived  ;  and  of  provisions  laid  in  large, 
For  man  and  beast :  when  lo!  a  wonder  strange! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small. 
Came  sevens,  and  pairs  ;  and  entered  in,  as  taught 
Their  order  :  last  the  sire,  and  his  three  sons 
With  their  four  wives  :  and  God  made  fast  the 
door. 


Meanwhile  the  south-wind  rose,   and   with   black 

wings. 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heaven  :  the  hills,  to  their  supply, 
Vapor  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist. 
Sent  up  amain.    And  now  the  thickened  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  :  down  rushed  the  rain 
Impetuous  ;  and  continued,  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  seen  :  the  floating  vessel  swum 
Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves  ;  all  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhelmed,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp 
Deep  under  water  rolled  :  sea  covered  sea, 
Sea  without  shore  :  and  in  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reigned,  sea-monsters  whelped 
And  stabled  :  of  mankind  (so  numerous  late) 
All  left,  in  one  small  bottom  swum  embarked. 

Milton. 
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(jlimpses  of  Nature. 


-^--^shim-(4 


"P 


HERE  is  but  one  book  of  Grenius — Nature. 

Madame  Delusey. 


Nature— the  Gentile's  Bible. 

(rOtrLBURN. 


Nature  and  all  in  it  exists  and  perishes,  and  satisfies  only  so  far  as  spirit  reveals 
itself  within.  Nature  is  the  garb  of  spirit,  sometimes  seen  in  rags,  sometimes 
clothed  in  the  royal  garments  of  majesty.  But  nature  is  never  more  than  a  coverings 
a  form,  a  type,  a  perishable  image  of  an  imperishable  Being. 

SCHENKEL. 


Nature  is  man's  best  teacliGr,  she  unfolds 

Her  treasures  to  his  search,  unseals  his  eye, 

Illumes  his  mind,  and  purifies  his  heart. 

An  influence  breathes  from  all  the  sights  and  sounds 

Of  her  existence  ;  she  is  wisdom's  self. 

Street. 
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The  Shephbkd. 
{Pamtid  by  Charles  Qrezn.     Engraved  by  il.  Kl  nUcM.) 

THE     SHEPHERD, 


AH,  gentle  Shepherd!  thine  the  lot  to  tend, 
^      Of  all  that  feels  distress,  the  most  assailed, 
Feeble,  defenceless  ;  lenient  be  thy  care, 
But  spread  around  thy  tenderest  diligence 
In  flowery  spring-time,  when  the  new-dropped 
lamb, 


Tottering  with  weakness,  by  his  mother's  side, 
Feels  the  fresh  world  about  him  ;  and  each  thorn, 
Hillock  or  furrow,  trips  his  feeble  feet. 
Oh!  guard  his  meek,  sweet  innocence  from  all 
Th'  numerous  ills  that  rush  around  his  life  ; 
Mark  the  quick  kite,  with  beak  and  tallons  prone, 
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Shepherds  or  Arcadia. 
[Painted  by  Nicolas  Poussin.) 


Circling  the  skies  to  snateli  him  from  the  plain  ; 
Observe  the  lurliing  crows  ;  beware  the  braise— 
There  the  sly  fox  the  careless  minute  waits  ; 
Nor  trust  thy  neighbor's  dog,  nor  earth,  nor  sky  ; 
T  hy  bosom  to  a  thousand  cares  divide  ; 
Eurus  oft  flings  his  hail;  the  tardy  fields 
Pay  not  their  promised  food  ;  and  of  the  dam 
O'er  her  weak  twins  with  empty  udder  mourns, 
Or  fails  to  guard  when  the  bold  bird  of  prey 
Alights,  and  hops  in  many  turns  around, 


And  tiros  her  also  turning  ;  to  her  aid- 
Be  nimble,  and  the  weakest  in  thine  arms 
Gently  convey  to  the  warm  cote,  and  oft 
Between  the  lark's  note  and  the  nightingale's, 
His  hungry  bleating  still  with  tepid  milk  ;— 
In  this  soft  office  m.ay  thy  children  join. 
And  charitable  actions  learn  in  sport. 
Nor  yield  him  to  himself  ere  vernal  airs 
Sprinkle  thelittle  croft  with  daisy  flowers  ;  - 
Nor  yet  forget  him  ;  life  has  rising  ills. 

John  Dyer. 


-E^f^- 


YyELCOME,  grave  stranger,  to  our  green  re- 
treats. 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets! 
Thrice  welcome,  sage,  whose  philosophic  plan 
By  Natures  limits  motes  the  rights  of  man  ; 
Generous  as  he,  who  now  for  freedom  bawl's, 
Now  gives  full  value  for  true  Indian  shawls  ;' 


THE    FDilCHER, 


O'er  court  and  customhouse  his  shoe  who  flings, 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings! 
Like  his,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind° 
Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind  ; 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees, 
That  balks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese  ; 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe' 
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Our  buck-skinned  justices  expound  the  law, 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  pain, 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain  : 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke, 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild, 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-born  child. 
Hence  hast  thou  marked,  with  grief,  fair  London's 

race. 
Mocked  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase, 
And  longed  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 
Poured  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train. 
When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined. 
And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  beliind! 
A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismayed 
On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade — 
La  Douce  Humanite  approved  the  sport, 
For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  liurt. 
Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day, 
And  Seine  re-echoed  Vive  la  Liberie! 
But  mad  Ciloyen,  meek  Monsieur  again, 
With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his  chain  ; 
Then,  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  are 

known. 
Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine  own! 
One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the  cause 
Of  sylvan  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 


Seek  ye  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  o'er- 

tops 
Wide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse. 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land, 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patched  with  ruddy  sand  : 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  ewe  is  seen. 
Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a  brigliter  green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep, 
Our  scarce-marked  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep. 
Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  a  trip, — ■ 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy  stream, 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam. 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  formed  for  poorest  of  the  poor  ; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives. 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves  ; 
For,  if  such  hut,  our  fore.st  statutes  say, 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day  ; 
Though  placed  where  still  the  Conqueror's  bests 

o'erawe, 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  law  ; 
The  builder  claims  the  unenviable  boon. 
To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-barred  Labrador. 
Approach,   and  thi'ough  the  unlatticed  window 

peep — 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep  : 
Sunk  'mid  you  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west,  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 


Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperat® 

hand, 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand  ; 
While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade  ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape. 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. _ 
His  pilfered  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filched  lead  the  church's  roof  affords — 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret. 
That,  while  his  sermon's  dry,  his  walls  are  wet).. 
The  fish-spear  barbed,  the  sweeping  net  are  there,. 
Doe-hides  and  pheasant-plumes,  and  skins  of  hare,. 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare  ; 
Bartered  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won. 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,i  run  when  moon  was; 

none. 
And  late-snatched  spoils  lie  stowed  in  hutch  apart^ 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening  cart. 

Look  on  his  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest : 
What  scenes  perturbed  are  acting  in  his  breast!' 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain. 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain  : 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  effort  draws- 
And  'twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a  pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretched. 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsions  twitched,. 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loth, 
Sounds  of   dire  import — watchword,  threat  aud 

oath. 
Though,  stupefied  by  toil,  and  drugged  with  gin^ 
The  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  piles  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade. 
Now  in  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismayed. — ■ 

"Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair. 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wildered  air. 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murdered  hare? 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch, 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March? " — 

No,  scoffer,  no!    Attend,  and  mark  with  awe, 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law! 
He,  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar  ; 
Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will   join    to    storm    the  breach,   and  force  the- 
barrier  wide. 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid  and  dread, 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call  Black- 
Ned, 
Was  Edward  Mansell  once  : — the  lightest  heart 
That  ever  played  on  holiday  his  part! 
The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game. 
The  harvest-feast  grew  blither  when  he  came, 
And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance. 
When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dancet 
1  A  cant  name  for  smuggled  spirits. 
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ISind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong, 
Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 
And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 
'"Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon  be  o'er. 
Himself  had  had  the  same,  some  thirty  j-ears  be- 
fore." 

But  he,  whose  humors  spurn  law's  awful  yoke, 
-Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are 

broke. 
The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  the  warren,  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons  trained  to  act  more  dread, 
Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
'Then, — as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass, — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motives 

draw, 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law  ; 
'Their  foes,   their  friends,   their  rendezvous    the 

same, 
'Till  the  revenue  balked,  or  pilfered  game, 
Tlesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
'To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 


Wild  howled  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along, 
And  oft  the  owl  renewed  her  dismal  song  ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walked  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look, 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook! 
The  waning  moon,  with  storm-presaging  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam  : 
The  old  Oak  stooped  his  arms,   then  flung  them 

high. 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
'Twas  then,  that,   couched  amid  the  brushwood 

sere, 
In  Malwood-walk  young  Mansell    watched    the 

doer  : 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot>— 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their 

strife, 
O'erpowered  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew  his  knife! 
Next  morn  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell — 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell! 

Walter  Scott. 


^v^    ^- 


'^Rl^''''-"  1    n*v^-^  >  '''^■""  * 
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THE    LDST    PLEIiHJ, 

"Like  the  lost  Pleiad  seen  no  more  below."— Stron. 


A  ND  is  there  glory  from  the  heavens  departed? 
Y>-.        O  void  unmarked! — thy  sisters  of  the  sky 

Still  hold  their  place  on  high, 
Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  started, 
Thou,  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye! 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night? 

She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence —    , 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light. 

Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  iri  joy,  the  starry  myriads  burning — 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free  ; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 


To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning — 
Unchanged  they  rise,  they  have  not  mourned  for 
thee. 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
Even  as  a  dew-drop  from  thy  myrtle  spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race, 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay? 

Why,  who  should  talk  of  thrones,  of  spectres  riven? 
Bowed  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are, 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  world  sinks  thus — and  yon  majestic  heaven 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanished  star! 

Hemans. 


The  King  Dkinks. 
i^From  the  Pic.ure  by  Briton  Riviere,  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  AeaJemy,  1SS2  ) 


I  HE  lion  is  the  desert's  kin^ 
main  so  wide 
Right  swiftly  and  right  royally  tliis  night  he  means 

to  ride. 
By  the  sedgy  brink,  where  the  wild  herds  drink, 
close  crouches  the  grim  chief  ; 


THE  LION'S  RIEE, 

through  his  do- 


The  trembling  sycamore    above    whispers    with 
every  leaf. 

At  evening,  on  the  Table  Mount,  when  ye  can  see 

no  more 
The  changeful  play  of  signals  gay  ;  when  the  gloom 

is  speckled  o'er 
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With  kraal  fires ;  when  the   Cafifre   wends   home 

through  the  lone  karroo  ; 
When  the  boshbok  in  tlie  thicket  sleeps,  and  by 

the  stream  the  guu  ; 

Then  bend  your  gaze  across  the  waste— what  see 

ye?    The  giraffe, 
Majestic,  stalks  towards  the  lagoon,   the   turbid 

lymph  to  quaff ; 
With    outstretched    neck  and  tongue  adust,   he 

kneels  him  down  to  cool 
His  hot  thirst  with  a  welcome  draught  from  the 

foul  and  brackish  pool. 

A  rustling  sound,  a  roar,  a  bound— the  lion  sits 

astride 
Upon  his  giant  courser's  back.    Did  ever  king  so 

ride? 
Had  ever  king  a  steed  so  rare,  caparisons  of  state 
To  match  the  dappled  skin  whereon  that  rider 

sits  elate? 

In  the  muscles  of  the  neck  his  teeth  are  plunged 

witli  ravenous  greed ; 
His  tawny  main  is  tossing  round  the  withers  of 

the  steed. 
Up  leaping  with   a  hollow  yell  of  anguish  and 

surprise. 
Away,  away,  in  wild  dismay,  the   camel-leopard 

flies. 

His  feet  have  wings  ;  see  how  he  springs  across 
the  moonlit  plain! 

As  from  their  sockets  they  would  burst,  his  glar- 
ing eye-balls  strain  ; 

In  thick  black  streams  of  purling  blood,  full  fast 
his  life  is  fleeting  ; 

The  stillness  of  the  desert  hears  his  heart's  tumult- 
uous beating. 


Like  the  cloud  that,   through  the  wilderness,  the 

path  of  Israel  traced — 
Like  an  airy  phantom,  dull  and  wan,  a  spirit  of 

the  waste — 
From  the  sandy  sea  uprising,  as  the  water-spout 

from  ocean, 
A  whirling  cloud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  the 

courser's  fiery  motion. 

Croaking  companion  of  their  flight,  the  vulture 

whirs  on  high  : 
Below,  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther  fierce 

and  sly. 
And  hyenas  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl,  join 

in  the  horrid  race  ; 
By  the  footprints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat,  their 

monarch's  course  they  trace. 

They  see  him  on  his  living  throne,  and  quake  with 
fear,  the  while 

With  claws  of  steel  he  tears  piecemeal  his  cush- 
ion's painted  pile. 

On!  on!  no  pause,  no  rest,  giraffe,  while  life  and 
strength  remain! 

The  steed  by  such  a  rider  backed  may  madly 
plunge  in  vain. 

Reeling  upon  the  desert's  verge,   he  falls,   and 

breathes  his  last ; 
The  courser,  stained  with  dust  and  foam,  is  the 

rider's  fell  repast. 
O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  far,  a  faint  flush    is 

descried  .- 
Thus  nightly,  o'er  his  broad  domain,  the  king  of 

beasts  doth  ride. 

Ferdinand  Freiligrath. 


THE    MEETING    DF    THE    WATERS, 


J^HERE  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so 
sweet 
As  that  vale,   in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters 

meet ; 
Oh,  the  last  rays  of  feeling  and  life  must  depart 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  valley  shall  fade  from  my 
heart! 

Yet  it  was  not  that  Nature  had  shed  o'er  the  scene 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  green  ; 
'Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  or  hill,— 
Oh,  no!  it  was  something  more  exquisite  still. 


'Twas  that  friends,  the  beloved  of  my  bosom,  were 

near. 
Who  made  every  dear  scene  of  enchantment  more 

dear. 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  Nature  improve 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love. 

Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca!  how  calm  could  I  rest 

In  thy  bosom  of  shade,  with  the  friends  I  love  best : 

Where  the  storms  that  we  feci  in  this   cold  world 

should  cease. 
And  our  hearts,   like  thy  waters,   be  mingled  iu 

peace. 

Thomas  Moore. 
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SOLITUDE, 

OH,  ye  kindly  nymphs,  who  dwell  'mongst  the  And  let  the  lover  rejoice,  finding  the  bliss  that  he 
rocks  and  the  thickets,  craves. 
Grant  unto  each  whatsoever  he  may  in  silence  For  from  the  gods  ye  received  what  they  ever  de- 
desire!  nied  unto  nnu'tals. 
Comfort  impart  to  the  mourner,  and  give  to  the  Power  to  comfort  and  aid  all  who  in  you  may 
doubter  instruction,  confide. 

Goethe. 


The  Hillside  Tastuhe. 


SDLITUriE, 


'<-pi 


MS  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 

We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an 
end  : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  zeal, 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a  friend. 
AVlio  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend, 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  Joy? 
Alas!  when  mingling  souls  forget  to  blend. 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy? 
Ah!  happj'  years!  once  more  who  would  not  be  a 
boy? 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side. 

To  gaze  on  Dian's  ■svave-reflected  sphere, 

The  soul  forgets  her  schemes  of  Hope  and  Pride, 

And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 

None  are  so  desperate  but  something  dear, 

Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possessed 

A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear  ; 


A  flashing  pang!  of  which  the  w-eary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heart  divest. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  notman's  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unrolled. 

But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless, 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress! 
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None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued, 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less. 
Of  all  that  flattered,  followed,  sought  and  sued  : 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  is  solitude! 

More  blest  the  life  of  godly  eremite. 
Such  as  on  lonely  Athos  may  be  seen, 


Watching  at  eve  upon  the  giant  height. 
Which  looks  o'er  waves  so  blue,  skies  so  serene. 
That  he  who  there  at  such  an  hour  hath  been, 
Will  wistful  linger  on  that  hallowed  spot ; 
Then  slowly  tear  Iiim  from  the  witching  scene, 
Sigh  forth  one  wisli  that  such  had  been  his  lot. 
Then  turn  to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot, 

Bi'RON. 


THE   CATARACT  CF  LDriDRE, 


HOW  does  the  Water 
__jCome  down  at  Lodore?" 
My  little  boy  asked  me 
Thus  once  on  a  time  ; 
And  moreover  he  tasked  me 

To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 
Anon,  at  the  word. 

There  first  came  one  daughter, 
And  then  came  another, 
To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother, 
And  to  hear  how  the  Water 
Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar. 
As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 

So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 

For  of  rhymes  I  had  store  ; 
And  'twas  in  my  vocation 
For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing, 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  well 
In  the  Tarn  on  the  fell  ; 
From  its  fountains 
In  the  mountains, 

Through  moss  and  through  brake 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  awhile  till  it  sleeps 
In  its  own  little  Lake. 
And  thence  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  starting, 

It  runs  through  the  reeds. 
And  away  it  proceeds 
Through  meadow  and  glade. 
In  sun  and  in  shade. 
And  through  the  wood-shelter, 
Among  crags  in  its  flurry. 
Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 

Here  it  comes  sparkling, 

And  there  it  lies  darkling  •, 
Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in, 


Till,  in  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent. 
It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  Cataract  strong 
Then  plunges  along, 
Striking  and  raging, 
As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among 
Rising  and  leaping. 
Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swelling  and  sweeping. 

Showering  and  springing. 
Flying  and  flinging, 
.  Writhing  and  ringing. 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting, 
Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound! 
Smiting  and  fighting, 
A  sight  to  delight  in  ; 
Confounding,  astounding, 
Dizzj'ing  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  : 

Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting. 
And  threading  and  spreading. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping. 
And  hitting  and  splitting. 
And  shining  and  twining. 
And  rattling  and  battling. 
And  sliaking  and  quaking, 
And  pouring  and  roaring, 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  tossing  and  crossing, 
And  flowing  and  going. 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming, 
And  dinning  and  spinning. 
And  dropping  and  hopping, 
And  working  and  jerking. 
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And  p;uggling  and  straggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving, 
And  moaning  and  groaning ; 
And  glittering  and  frittei-ing. 
And  gathering  and  feathering. 
And  whitening  and  brightening, 
And  quivering  and  shivering. 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying, 
And  thundering  and  floundering  ; 


Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving, 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding. 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling. 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering 


Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting, 
Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying. 
Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dancing, 
Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming   and 

beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gush- 
ing. 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slap- 
ping, 
And  curling  and  whirling  and  purling  and  twirling, 
And   thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping. 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and  clash- 
ing ; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending. 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blending. 
All  at  once  and  all  o'er,  with  a  mighty  uproar ; 
And  this  way  the  Water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 
Keswick,  1830.  Southey. 


Rnhert  the  RhymEr's  True  and  Particular  Accnunt  of  HimsElf, 


ROBERT  the  Rhymer,  who  lives  at  the  Lakes, 
^jDescribes  himself  thus  to  prevent  mistakes  ; 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  be  it  said,  to  correct  them, 
There  being  plenty  about  for  those  who  collect  them. 
He  is  lean  of  body,  and  lank  of  limb  ; 
The  man  must  walk  fast  who  would  overtake  him. 
His  eyes  are  not  yet  much  the  worse  for  the  wear. 
And  time  has  not  thinned  nor  straightened  his  hair. 
Notwithstanding  that  now  he  is  more  than  half-way 
On  the  road  from  Grizzle  to  Gray. 
He  hath  a  long  nose  with  a  bending  ridge  ; 
It  might  be  worthy  of  notice  on  Strasburg  Bridge. 
He  sings  like  a  lark  when  at  morn  he  arises. 
And  when  evening  comes  he  nightingalizes, 
Warbling  house-notes  wild  from  throat  and  gizzard 


Which  reach  from  A  to  G,  and  from  G  to  Izzard. 

His  voice  is  as  good  as  when  he  was  young. 

And  he  has  teeth  enough  left  to  keep  in  his  tongue. 

A  man  he  is  by  nature  merry. 

Somewhat  Tom-foolish,  and  comical,  very; 

Who  has  gone  through  the  world,  not  mindful  of  pelf. 

Upon  easy  terms,  thank  heaven,  with  himself, 

Along  by-paths  and  in  pleasant  ways. 

Caring  as  little  for  censure  as  praise  ; 

Having  some  friends  whom  he  loves  dearly. 

And  no  lack  of  foes,  whom  he  laughs  at  sincerely. 

And  never  for  great  nor  for  little  things 

Has  he  fretted  his  guts  to  fiddle-strings  : 

He  might  have  made  them  by  such  folly 

Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 

Southey. 


THE    RHINE, 


'  I  WAS  morn,  and  beauteous  on  the  mountain's 
brow 
(Hung  with  the  clusters  of  the  bending  vine) 
Shone  in  the  early  light,  when  on  the  Rhine 
We  bounded,  and  the  white  waves  round  the  prow 
In  murmurs  parted  : — varying  as  we  go, 
Lo!  the  woods  open,  and  the  rocks  retire, 
As  some  gray  convent-wall  or  glistening  spire 


Mid  the  bright  landscape's  track  unfolding  slowf 
Here  dark,  with  furrowed  aspect,  like  Despair, 
Frowns  the  bleak  cliff!     There  on  the  wood- 
land's side 
The  shadowy  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide  ; 
Whilst  Hope,  enchanted  with  the  scene  so  fair, 
Counts  not  the  hours  of  a  long  summer's  day. 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 

William  Lisle  Bowles. 
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THE    HDAR    HUNT, 
(quentin  dukward.) 

SHE  King's  horn  rung  merrily  through  tlie  woods  as  he  pushed 
forward  on  the  chase,  followed  by  two  or  three  of  h's  guards, 
amongst  whom  was  Quentin  Durward.  And  here  it  was  remark- 
able that,  even  in  the  keen  prosecution  of  his  favorite  sport,  the 
King,  in  indulgence  of  his  caustic  disposition,  found  leisure  to 
amuse  himself  by  tormenting  Cardinal  Balue. 

It  was  one  of  tliat  able  statesman's  weaknesses  to  suppose 
himself,  though  of  low  rank  and  limited  education,  qualihed  to 
play  the  courtier  and  man  of  gallantry.  He  did  not,  indeed,  actually  enter  the  lists 
of  chivalrous  combat  like  Becket,  or  levy  soldiers  like  Wolsey.  But  gallantry,  in 
which  they  also  were  proficients,  was  his  professed  pursuit ;  and  he  likewise  affected 
great  fondness  for  the  martial  amusement  of  the  chase.  Yet,  however  well  he  might 
succeed  with  certain  ladies  to  whom  his  power,  his  wealth  and  his  influence  as  a 
statesman  might  atone  for  deficiencies  in  appearance  and  manners,  the  gallant  horses, 
which  he  purchased  at  almost  any  price,  were  totally  insensible  to  the  dignity  of 
carrying  a  Cardinal,  and  paid  no  more  respect  to  him  than  they  would  have  done  to 
his  father,  the  carter,  miller  or  tailor,  whom  he  rivaled  in  horsemanship.  The  King- 
knew  this,  and,  by  alternately  exciting  and  checking  his  own  horse,  brought  that 
of  the  Cardinal,  whom  he  kept  close  by  his  side,  into  such  a  state  of  mutiny 
against  his  rider  that  it  became  apparent  they  must  soon  part  company  ;  and  then, 
inthemidstof  its  starting,  bolting,  rearing  and  lashing  out,  alternately,  the  royal  tor- 
mentor rendered  the  rider  miserable  by  questioning  him  upon  many  affairs  of  impor- 
tance, and  hinting  his  purpose  to  take  that  opportunity  of  communicating  to  him 
some  of  those  secrets  of  state  which  the  Cardinal  had  but  a  little  while  before  seemed 
so  anxious  to  learn. 

A  more  awkward  situation  could  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  of  a  privy- 
councillor  forced  to  listen  to  and  reply  to  his  sovereign,  while  each  fresh  gambade  of 
his  unmanageable  horse  placed  him  in  a  new  and  more  precarious  attitude — his  violet 
robe  flying  loose  in  every  direction,  and  nothing  securing  him  from  an  instant  and 
perilous  fall  save  the  depth  of  the  saddle,  and  its  height  before  and  behind.  Dunois 
laughed  Avithout  restraint ;  while  the  King,  who  had  a  private  mode  of  enjoying  his 
jest  inwardly  without  laughing  aloud,  mildly  rebuked  his  minister  on  his  eager 
passion  for  the  chase,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  dedicate  a  few  moments  to 
business.  "I  will  no  longer  be  yom-  hindrance  to  a  course,"  continued  he,  addressing 
the  terrified  Cardinal,  and  giving  his  own  horse  the  rein  at  the  same  time. 

Before  Balue  could  utter  a  word  by  way  of  answer  or  apology,  his  horse,  seizing 
the  bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth  at  an  uncontrolable  gallop,  soon  leaving  behind 
the  King  and  Dunois,  who  followed  at  a  more  regulated  pace,  enjoying  the  states- 
man's distressed  predicament.  If  any  of  our  readers  has  chanced  to  be  run  away 
with  in  his  time  (as  we  ourselves  have  been  in  oiirs),  he  will  have  a  full  sense  at  once 
of  the  pain,  peril  and  absurdity  of  the  situation.  Those- four  limbs  of  the  quadru- 
ped, which,  no  way  under  the  rider's  control,  nor  sometimes  under  that  of  the 
creature  they  more  properly  belong  to,  fly  at  such  a  rate  as  if  the  hindermost  meant 
to  overtake  the  foremost — those  clinging  legs  of  the  biped  which  we  so  often  wish. 
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safely  planted  on  the  greensward,  Tout  which  now  only  augment  our  distress  by 
pressing  the  animars  sides — the  hands  which  have  forsaken  the  bridle  for  the  mane — 
the  body  which,  in-tead  of  sitting  upright  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  stooping 
forward  like  a  jockey's  at  Newmarket,  lies,  rather  than  hangs,  crouched  upon  the 
back  of  the  animal,  with  no  better  chance  of  saving  itself  than  a  sack  of  com — 
combine  to  make  a  picture  more  than  sufficiently  ludicrous  to  spectators,  however 
uncomfortable  to  the  exhibitor.  But  add  to  this  !^ome  singularity  of  dress  or  appear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  cavalier — a  robe  of  office,  a  splendid  uniform,  or 
any  other  peculiarity  of  costume, — and  let  the  scene  of  action  be  a  race-course,  a 
leview,  a  procession,  or  any  other  place  of  concourse  and  public  display,  and  if  the 
poor  wight  would  escape  being  the  object  of  a  shout  of  inextinguishable  laughter, 
he  must  contrive  to  break  a  limb  or  two,  or,  which  will  be  more  effectual,  to  be  killed 
on  the  spot ;  for  on  no  slighter  condition  will  his  fall  excite  anything  like  serious 
sympathy.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  short  violet-colored  gown  of  the  Cardinal, 
which  he  used  as  a  riding-dress  (having  changed  his  long  robes  before  he  left  the 
Castle),  his  scarlet  stockings  and  scarlet  hat,  with  the  long  strings  hanging  d  'wn, 
together  with  his  utter  helplessness,  gave  infinite  zest  to  his  exhibition  of  horseman- 
ship. 

The  horse,  having  taken  matters  entirely  into  his  own  hands,  flew  rather  than 
galloped  up  a  long  green  avenue,  overtook  the  pack  in  hard  pursuit  of  the  boar,  and 
then,  having  overturned  one  or  two  yeomen  prickers,  who  little  expected  to  be  charged 
in  the  rear, — having  ridden  down  several  dogs  and  greatly  confused  the  chase, — ani- 
mated by  the  clamorous  expostulation  and  threats  of  the  huntsmen,  carried  the 
terrified  Cardinal  past  the  formidable  animal  itself,  which  was  rushing  on  at  a  speedy 
trot,  furious  and  embossed  with  the  foam  which  he  churned  around  his  tusks.  Balue, 
on  beholding  himself  so  near  the  boar,  set  up  a  dreadful  cy  for  help,  which,  or 
perhaps  the  sight  of  the  boar,  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  hoi'se  that  the  animal 
interrupted  its  headlong  career  by  suddenly  springing  to  one  side,  so  that  the  Car- 
dinal, who  had  long  kept  his  seat  only  because  the  motion  was  straight  forward,  now 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  conclusion  of  Balue's  chase  took  place  so  near  the 
boar  that,  had  not  the  animal  been  at  that  moment  too  much  engaged  about  his 
own  affairs,  the  vicinity  might  have  proved  as  fatal  to  the  Cardinal  a3  it  is  said  to 
have  done  to  Favila,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  of  Spain.  The  powerful  churchman  got 
off,  however,  for  the  fright,  and,  crawling  as  hastily  as  he  could  out  of  the  way  of 
hounds  and  huntsmen,  saw  the  whole  chase  sweep  by  him  without  affording  him 
assistance ;  for  hunters  in  those  days  were  as  little  moved  by  sympathy  for  such  mis- 
fortunes as  they  are  in  our  own. 

The  King,  as  he  passed,  said  to  Dunois,  "Yonder  lies  his  Eminence  low  enough — 
be  is  no  great  huntsman,  though  for  a  fisher  (when  a  secret  is  to  be  caught)  he  may 
match  Saint  Petei-  himself.     He  has,  however,  for  once,  I  think,  met  his  match." 

The  Cardinal  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  scornful  look  with  which  they  were 
spoken  led  him  to  suspect  their  general  import.  The  devil  is  said  to  seize  such 
opportunities  of  temptation  as  was  now  afforded  by  the  passions  of  Balue,  bitterly 
moved  as  they  had  been  by  the  scorn  of  the  King.  The  momentary  fright  was  over 
so  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  that  his  fall  was  harmless  ;  but  mortified  vanity, 
and  resentment  against  his  sovereign,  had  a  much  longer  influence  on  his  feelings. 
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After  all  the  chase  had  passed  him,  a  single  cavalier,  who  seemed  rather  to  be 
a  spectator  than  a  partaker  of  the  sport,  rode  up  with  one  or  two  attendants,  and  ex- 
pressed no  small  surprise  to  iind  the  Cardinal  upon  the  ground  without  a  horse  or 
attendants,  and  in  such  a  plight  as  plainly  showed  the  nature  of  the  accident  which 
had  placed  him  there.  To  dismount  and  offer  his  assistance  in  this  predicament — 
to  cause  one  of  his  attendants  resign  a  staid  and  quiet  palfrey  for  the  Cardinal's  use 
— to  express  his  surprise  at  the  customs  of  the  French  Court,  which  thus  permitted 
them  to  abandon  to  the  dangers  of  the  chase  and  forsake  in  his  need  their  wisest 
statesman,  were  the  natm-al  modes  of  assistance  and  consolation  which  so  strange  a 
rencontre  supplied. 

In  the  meanwhile  Louis,  who,  though  the  most  politic  Prince  of  his  time,  upon 
this,  as  on  other  occasions,  had  suffered  his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  prudence, 
followed  contentedly  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  which  was  now  come  to  an  interest- 
ing point.  It  had  so  happened  that  a  sounder  {i.  e.,  in  the  language  of  the  period,  a 
boar  of  only  two  years  old)  had  crossed  the  track  of  the  proper  object  of  the  chase, 
and  withdrawn  in  the  pursuit  of  him  all  the  dogs  (except  two  or  three  couple  of  old 
staunch  hounds),  and  a  greater  part  of  the  huntsmen.  The  King  saw,  with  internal 
glee,  Dunois,  as  well  as  others,  follow  upon  this  false  scent,  and  enjoyed  in  secret  the 
thought  of  triumphing  over  that  accomplished  knight  in  the  art  of  venerie,  which 
was  then  thought  as  glorious  as  war.  Louis  was  well  mounted,  and  followed  close 
on  the  hounds,  so  that,  when  the  original  boar  turned  to  bay  in  a  marshy  piece  of 
ground,  there  was  no  one  near  him  but  the  King  himself. 

Louis  showed  all  the  bravery  and  expertness  of  an  experienced  huntsman  ;  for, 
unheeding  the  danger,  he  rode  up  to  the  tremendous  animal,  which  was  defending 
itself  with  fury  against  the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with  his  boar-spear;  yet,  as  the 
horse  shied  from  the  boar,  the  blow  was  not  so  effectual  as  either  to  kill  or  disable 
him.  No  effort  could  prevail  on  the  horse  to  charge  a  second  time,  so  tliat  the  King, 
dismounting,  advanced  on  foot  against  the  furious  animal,  holding  naked  in  his 
hand  one  of  those  sliorr,  sharp,  straight  and  pointed  swords  which  huntsmen  used 
for  such  encounters.  The  boar  instantly  quitted  the  dogs  to  rush  on  his  human 
enemy,  while  the  King,  taking  his  station  and  posting  himself  firmly,  preaented  his 
sword  with  the  purpose  of  aiming  it  at  the  boar's  throat,  or  rather  chest,  within  the 
collar-bone,  in  which  case  the  weight  of  the  beast  and  the  impetuosity  of  its  career, 
would  have  served  to  accelerate  its  own  destruction;  but,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
ground,  tlie  King's  foot  slipped  just  as  this  delicate  and  perilous  manoeuvre  ought  to 
have  been  accomplished,  so  that  the  point  of  the  sword  encountering  the  cuirass  of 
bristles  on  the  outside  of  the  creature's  shoulder,  glanced  off  without  making  any 
impression,  and  Louis  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  This  was  so  far  fortunate  for  the 
Monarch,  because  the  animal,  owing  to  the  King's  fall,  missed  his  blow  in  his  turn,  and 
in  passing  only  rent  with  his  tusk  the  King's  short  hunting-cloak,  instead  of  ripping 
rip  his  thigh.  But  when,  after  running  a  little  ahead  in  the  fury  of  his  course,  the 
boar  turned  to  repeat  his  artack  on  the  King  at  the  moment  when  he  was  rising,  the 
life  of  Louis  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this  critical  moment,  Quentin  Durward, 
who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  chase  by  the  slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who,  never- 
theless, had  luckily  distinguished  and  followed  the  blast  of  the  King's  horn,  rode  up 
and  traiisfixed  the  animal  with  his  spear. 
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The  King,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  feet,  came  in  turn  to  Durward's 
assistance,  and  cut  the  animal's  throat  with  his  sword.  Before  spe;ilving  a  word  to 
Quentin,  he  measured  the  huge  creature  not  only  by  paces,  but  even  by  feet — then ' 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and  tlie  blood  from  his  hands — then  took  off  his 
hunting-cap,  hung  it  on  a  bush,  and  devoutly  made  his  orisons  to  the  little  leaden 
images  which  it  contained — and  at  length,  looking  upon  DiU'ward,  said  to  him,  "Is 
it  thou,  my  young  Scot? — thou  hast  begun  thy  woodcraft  well. — Why  dost  thou  not 
speak  ?  Thou  hast  lost  thy  forwardness  and  fire,  methinks,  at  the  Court,  where 
others  hnd  both." 

Quentin,  as  shrewd  a  youth  as  ever  Scottish  breeze  breathed  caution  into,  had 
imbibed  more  awe  than  confidence  towards  his  dangerous  master,  and  was  far  too 
wise  to  embrace  the  perilous  permission  of  familiarity  which  he  seemed  thus  invited 
to  use,  answered  in  very  few  and  well-chosen  words. 

The  King  tlien  winded  his  horn,  which  brought  up  Dunois  and  several  attendants, 
whose  compliments  he  received  on  tlie  slaughter  of  such  a  noble  animal  without 
scrupling  to  appropriate  a  much  greater  share  of  merit  than  actually  belonged  to  him; 
for  he  mentioned  Durward's  assistance  as  slightly  as  a  sportsman  of  rank  who,  in 
boasting  of  the  number  of  birds  which  he  has  bagged,  does  not  always  dilate  upon 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  the  gamekeej)er.  He  then  ordered  Dunois  to  see  that 
the  boar's  carcass  was  sent  Lo  the  brotherhood  of  Saint  Martin,  at  Tours,  to  mend 
their  fare  on  holy  days,  and  that  they  might  remember  the  King  in  their  devotions. 

"And,'"  said  Louis,  "who  hath  seen  his  Eminence,  my  Lord  Cardinal?  Methinks 
it  were  bat  poor  courtesy  and  cold  regard  to  Holy  Church  to  leave  him  afoot  here 
in  the  forest." 

"May  it  please  you,  sire,"  said  Quentin,  when  he  saw  that  all  were  silent,  "I  saw 
Ms  Lordship  the  Cardinal  accommodated  with  a  horse,  on  which  he  left  the   forest." 

"Heaven  cares  for  its  own,"  replied  the  King.  "Set  forward  to  the  Castle,  my 
lords  ;  we'll  hunt  no  more  this  morning." 


THE    WIND, 


THE  wind  went  forth  o'er  land  and  sea, 
Loud  and  free  ; 
Foaming  waves  leapt  up  to  meet  it 
Stately  pines  bowed  down  to  greet  it ; 

While  the  wailing  sea 
And  the  forest's  murmured  sigh 
Joined  the  cry 
Of  the  wind  that  swept  o'er  land  and  sea. 

The  wind  that  blew  upon  the  sea 
Fierce  and  free, 
Cast  the  bark  upon  the  shore. 
Whence  it  sailed  the  night  before 

Full  of  hope  and  glee  ; 
And  the  cry  of  pain  and  death 
Was  but  a  breath. 
Through  the  wind  that  roared  upon  the  sea. 


The  wind  was  whispering  ou  the  lea 
Tenderly  ; 
But  the  white  rose  felt  it  pass. 
And  the  fragile  stalks  of  grass 

Shook  with  fear  to  see 
All  her  trembling  petals  shed. 
As  it  fled 
So  gently  by, — the  wind  upon  the  lea. 

Blow,  thou  wind,  upon  the  sea 

Fierce  and  free, 
And  a  geniler  message  send, 
Where  frail  flowers  and  grasses  bend. 

On  the  sunny  lea  ; 
For  thy  bidding  still  is  one. 
Be  it  done 
In  tenderness  or  wrath,  on  land  or  sea! 

A.   A.   PliOCTOK 


DESCRIPTION  AND  NARRATION-GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE. 

THE     STDRM, 


THE  tempest  rages  wild  and  high, 
Tlie  waves  lift  up  their  voice  and  cry 
Fierce  answers  to  the  angry  sky, — 

Miserere  Dominc. 

Through  the  blacli  night  and  driving  rain 
A  ship  is  struggling,  all  in  vain. 
To  live  upon  the  stormy  main  ; — 

Miserere  Doinine. 
The  thunders  roar,  the  lightnings  glare. 
Vain  is  it  now  to  strive  or  dare  ; 
A  cry  goes  up  of  great  despair, — 

Miserere  Domine. 

The  stormy  voices  of  the  main, 
The  moaning  winds  and  pelting  rain 


Beat  on  the  nursery  window-pane  :— 

Miserere  Domine. 

Warm  curtained  was  the  little  hed. 
Soft  pillowed  was  the  little  head  ; 
"The  storm  will  wake  the  child,"  they  said  :— 
Miserere  Domine. 

Cowering  among  his  pillows  white 
He  prays,  his  blue  eyes  dim  with  fright, 
"Father,  save  those  at  sea  to-night!" — 

Miserere  Doviine. 

The  morning  shone  all  clear  and  gay 
On  a  ship  at  anelior  in  the  bay, 
And  on  a  little  child  at  play, — 

Oloria  tibi  Domine. 

A.  A.  Proctor. 


CDMFDSEI]    DURING-    K    STDRM, 


0 


NE  who  was  suffering  tumult  in  his  soul. 

Yet  failed  to  seek  the  sure  relief  of  prayer. 

Went  forth — his  course  surrendering  to  the  care 

Of  the  fierce  wind,   while  mid-day  lightnings 

prowl 
Insidiously,  untimely  thunders  growl ; 
While  trees,  dim  seen,  in  frenzied  numbers  tear 
The  lingering  remnant  of  their  yellow  hair, 


And  shivering  wolves,  surprised  with  darkness 

howl 
As  if  the  sun  were  not.    He  raised  liis  eye 
Soul-smitten  ;  for,  that  instant,  did  appear 
Large  space  (mid  dreadful  clouds)  of  purest  sky, 
An  azure  disc— shield  of  tranquility  ; 
Invisible,  unlooked-for,  minister 
Of  providential  goodness  ever  nigh! 

Wordsworth.  ; 


STDRM    IN    AUTUMN, 


~D 


EFEATING  oft  the  labors  of  the  year. 
The  sultry  south  collects  a  potent  blast. 
At  first,  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir 
Their  ti'embling  tops,  and  a  still  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft-inclining  fields  of  corn  ; 
But  as  the  rerial  tempest  fuller  swells, 
And  in  one  mighty  stream,  invisible. 
Immense,  the  whole  excited  atmosphere 
Impetuous  rushes  o'er  the  sounding  world. 
Strained  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves. 
Higli-beat,  the  circling  mountains  eddy  in, 
Prom  the  bare  wild,  the  dissipated  storm. 
And  send  it  in  a  torrent  down  the  vale. 
Exposed  and  naked  to  its  utmost  rage, 
Through  all  the  sea  of  harvest  rolling  round. 
The  billowy  plain  floats  wide  ;  nor  can  evade. 
Though  pliant  to  the  blast,  its  seizing  force — 
Or  wliirled  in  air,  or  into  vacant  chaff 
Shook  waste.    And  sometimes,  too,  a  burst  of 

rain. 
Swept  from  the  black  horison,  broad,  descends 
In  one  continuous  flood.     Still  over  head 


The  mingling  tempest  weaves  its  gloom,  and 

still 
The  deluge  deepens  ;  till  the  fields  around 
Lie  sunk  and  flatted  in  the  sordid  wave. 
Sudden,  the  ditches  swell ;  the  meadows  swim. 
Red,  from  the  hills,  innumerable  streams 
Tumultuous  roar  ;  and  high  above  its  bank 
The  river  lift ;  before  whose  rushing  tide. 
Herds,  flocks  and  harvests, -cottages  and  swains. 
Roll  mingled  down  :    all  that  the  winds    had 

spared. 
In  one  wild  moment  ruined  :  the  big  hopes. 
And  well-earned  treasures  of  the  painful  year. 
Fled  to  some  eminence,  the  husbandman, 
Helpless,  beholds  the  miserable  wreck 
Driving  along  ;  his  drowning  ox  at  once 
Descending,  with  his  labors  scattered  I'ound, 
He  sees  ;  and  instant  o'er  his  shivering  thought 
Comes  Winter  unprovided,  and  a  train 
Of  clamant  children  dear.    Ye  masters,  then. 
Be  mindful  of  the  rough  laborious  hand 
That  sinks  you  soft  in  elegance  and  ease  ; 
Be  mindful  of  those  limbs,  in  russet  clad. 
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Whose  toil  to  yours  is  warmth  and  graceful 

pride  ; 
And,  oh,  be  mindful  of  that  sparing  board 
Which  covers  yours  with  luxury  profuse, 


Makes  your  glass  sparkle,  and  your  sense  re- 
joice! 
Nor  cruelly  demand  what  the  deep  rains 
And  all-involving  winds  have  swept  away. 

Thomson. 


The  Stokm. 
{Painted  by  J.  B.  Corot.    By  Permission  of  Constantine  lonides,  Esq.) 


THE    HURRICANE, 


JOK. 


ORD  of  the  winds!    I  feel  thee  nigh, 

I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky! 
And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vain. 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane! 


And  lol  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales, 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  sails; 
Silent  and  slow,  and  terribly  strong. 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along, 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come  ; 
AVhile  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb. 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick  hot  atmosphere 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 


They  darken  fast ;  and  the  golden  blaze 
Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze. 
And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray,. 
A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 
A  beam  that  touches,  with  hues  of  death. 
The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 
.To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird. 
While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard, 
Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round. 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 
Giant  of  air!  we  bid  thee  liail!^ 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale  j 
How  his  huge  and  ivrithing  arms  are  bent, 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament, 
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A.nd  fold  at  length,  ia  their  dark  embrace, 
Trom    iiiountaiii    to     niouatain   the    visible 
space. 


Darker— stilldarker!  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  du.st  of  the  phiias  to  the  middle  air  : 
And  liark  to  the  crasliing,  long  and  loud, 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thimdei'-cloud! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that 

start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart. 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  Avith  a  lurid  glow. 


What  roar  is  that? — 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 
In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes. 
Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground, 
And  shedding  a  uameless  horror  round. 
Ah!  well-knowu  woods,  and  mountains,  and 

skies, 
With  the  very  clouds! — ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 
I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 
The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through 

space, 
A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 
Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  all. 
And  I,  cut  off  from  the  world,  remain 
Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 

Bryant. 


■•-^SO^^mCh. 


CALM    RNB     STDRM    ON    LAKE    LEMAN, 


CLEAR,  placid  Leman!  thy  contrasted  lake, 
-^  ■    With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Whicli  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  sjiring. 
This  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noisless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  ;  once  1  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved. 
That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  moved. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk,  j'et  clear, 
.Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
iSave  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  ;  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living   fragrance    from    the 
shore. 


Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night  carol 
more  : 

The  sky  is  changed! — and    such  a  change!    O 

night, 
And  storm,   and  darkness,    ye    are  wondrous 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!    Far  along. 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!     Not  from  one  lone 

cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 
Lord  Byron. 


FRDM    LUCILE, 


TV  FTER  noontide,  the  clouds,  which  had  traversed 

•vA^        the  east 

Half  tlie  day,  gather'd  closer,and  rose  and  increased. 

The  air  changed  and  chill'd.    As  though  out  of  the 
ground. 

There  ran  up  the  trees  a  confused  hissing  sound. 

And  the  wind  rose.    The  guides  snift''d,  like  cha- 
mois, the  air, 

And  look'd  at  each  other,  and  halted,  and  there 

TJnbuckled  the  cloaks  from  the  saddles.    The  white 

Aspens  rustled,  and  turn' d  up  their  frail  leaves  in 
fright. 

All  announced  the  approach  of  a  tempest. 

Ere  long 

Thick  darkness  descended  the  mountains  among  ; 

And  a  vivid,  vindictive,  and  serpentine  flash 


Gored  the  darkness,  and  shore  it  acro.ss  with  a  gash. 
The  rain  fell  in  large  heavy  drops.    And  anon 
Broke  the  thunder. 

The  horses  took  fright,  every  one, 
The  Duke's  in  a  moment  Avas  far  out  of  sight. 
The  guides  whoop'd.      The   band  was  obliged  to 

alight, 
And,   dispersed  up  the  perilous  pathway,    walk'd 

blind 
To  the  darkness  before  from  the  darkness  behind. 

And  the  storm  is  abroad  in  the  mountains! 

He  fills 
The  crouch' d  hollows  and  all  the  oracular  hills 
With  dread  voices  of  power.     A  roused  million  or 
more 
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Of  -wild  echoes  reluctantly  rise  from  their  hoar 
Immemorial  ambush,  and  roll  ia  the  wake 
Of  the  cloud,  whose  reflection  leaves  vivid  the  lake. 
And  the  wind,  that  wild  robber,   for  plunder  de- 
scends 
From  invisible  lands,  o'er  those  black  mountain 

ends  ; 
He  howls  as  he  hounds  down  his  prey  ;  and  his  lash 
Tears  the  hair  of  the  timorous  wan  mountain  ash. 
That  clings  to  the  rocks,  with  her  garments  all  torn. 
Like  a  woman  in  fear;  then  he  blows  his  hoarse 

horn. 
And  is  off,  the  fierce  guide  of  destruction  and  terror. 
Up  the  desolate  heights,  'mid  an  intricate  error 
Of  mountain  and  mist. 

There  is  war  in  the  skies! 
Lo!  the  black-wing'd  legions  of  tempest  arise 
O'er  those  sharp  splinter'd  rocks  that  are  gleaming 

below 
la  the  soft  light,  so  fair  and  so  fatal,  as  though 
Some  seraph  burn'd  through  them,  the  thunderbolt 

searching 
Which  the  black  cloud  unbosom' d  just  now.    Lo! 

the  lurching 
And  shivering  pine-trees,  like  phantoms,  that  seem 
To  waver  above,  in  the  dark  ;  and  yon  stream, 
How  it  hurries  and  roars,  on  its  way  to  the  white 
And  paralyzed  lake  there,  appall' d  at  the  sight 
Of  the  things  seen  in  heaven! 

Through  the  dai'kness  and  awe 
That  had  gather' d  around  him.   Lord  Alfred  now 

saw, 
Reveal'd  in  the  fierce  and  evanishing  glare 
Of  the  lightning  that  momently  pulsed  through  the 

air, 
A  woman  alone  on  a  shelf  of  the  hill. 
With  her  cheek  coldly  propp'd  on  her  hand, — and 

as  still 


As  the  i-ock  that  she  sat  on,  which  beetled  above 
The  black  lake  beneath  her. 

All  terror,  all  love 
Added  speed  to  the  instinct  with  which  he  rush'cl 

on. 
For  one  moment  the  blue  lightning  swathed  the- 

whole  stone 
In  its  lurid  embrace  :    like  the  sleek  dazzling  snake 
Tliat  encircles  a  sorceress,  charm'd  for  her  sake 
And  lull'd  by  her  loveliness  ;  fawning,  it  play'd 
And    caressingly    twined  round  the  feet  au.d  the 

head 
Of  the  woman  who  sat  there,  undaunted  and  calm. 
As  the  soul  of  that  solitude,  listing  the  psalm 
Of  the  plangent  and  laboring  tempest  roll  slow 
From  the  caldron  of  midnight  and  vapor  below. 
Next  moment,  from  bastion  to  bastion,  all  round. 
Of  the  siege-circled  mountains,  there  tumbled  the 

sound 
Of  the  battering  thunder's  indefinite  peal, 
And  Lord  Alfred  had  sprung  to  the  feet  of  Lucile. 

She  started.    Once  more  with  its  flickering  wand. 
The  lightning  approach' d  her.     In  terror,  her  hand 
Alfred  Vargrave  had  seized  within  his  ;  and  lie  felt 
The  light  fingers  that  coldly  and  lingeringly  dwelt 
In  the  grasp  of  his  own,  tremble  faintly. 

Meanwhile 
The  sun,  in  his  setting,  sent  up  the  last  smile 
Of  his  power,  to  baffle  the  storm.    And  behold! 
O'er  the  mountains  embattled,  his  armies,  all  gold. 
Rose  and  rested :  while  far  up  the  dim  airy  crags. 
Its  artillery  silenced,  its  banners  in  rags. 
The  rear  of  the  tempest  its  sullen  retreat 
Drew  off  slowly,  receding  in  silence,  to  meet 
The  powers  of  night,  which,  now  gathei'ing  afar, 
Had  already  sent  forward,  one  bright,  signal  star. 
Owen  Meredith. 
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THE_S^^-    ® 


I  YPE  of  the  Infinite!  I  look  away 
Over  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thought  upon  a  resting  place,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break  ; 
But  on  my  spirit  stretches,  till  its  pain 
To  think  ;  then  rests,  and  then  puts  forth  again. 

Dana. 


The  twilight  hours  like  birds  flew  by 

As  silently  and  free. 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  in  the  sea. 
For  every  wave  with  dimpled  cheek 

That  leaped  into  the  air. 
Had  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 


The  sea!  the  sea!  the  open  sea! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round  ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

B.  W.  Proctor. 
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GRANDEUR    DF    THE     QCEAN, 


HE  most  fearful  and  impressive  exhibitions  of  power  known 
to  our  globe  belong  to  the  ocean.  The  volcano,  with  its 
ascending  tiame  and  falling  torrents  of  tire,  and  the  earth- 
quake, whose  footstep  is  on  the  ruin  of  cities,  are  circum- 
scribed in  the  desolating  range  of  their  visitations.  But 
the  ocean,  when  it  once  rouses  itself  in  its  chainless 
strength,  shakes  a  thousand  shores  with  its  storm  and 
thunder.  Navies  of  oak  and  iron  are  tossed  in  mockery 
from  its  crest,  and  armaments,  manned  by  the  strength  and 
courage  of  millions,. perish  among  its  bubbles. 

The  avalanche,  shaken  from  its  glittering  steep,  if  it 
roll  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  melts  away,  and  is  lost  in  vapor ;  but  if  it  plunge  into 
the  embrace  of  the  ocean,  this  mountain  mass  of  ice  and  hail  is  borne  about  forages  in 
tumult  and  terror ;  it  is  the  drifting  monument  of  the  ocean's  dead.  The  tempest  on 
land  is  impeded  by  forests  and  broken  by  mountains  ;  but  on  the  plain  of  the  deep 
it  rushes  unresisted ;  and  when  its  strength  is  at  last  spent,  ten  thousand  giant  waves 
still  roll  its  terrors  onward. 

The  mountain  lake  and  the  meadow  stream  are  inhabited  only  by  the  timid  prey 
•of  the  angler ;  but  the  ocean  is  the  home  of  the  leviathan — his  ways  are  in  the  mighty 
deep.  The  glittering  pebble  and  the  rainbow-tinted  shell,  which  the  returning  tide 
has  left  on  the  shore,  and  the  watery  gem  which  the  pearl-diver  reaches  at*  the  peril 
of  his  life,  are  all  that  man  can  iilch  from  the  treasures  of  the  sea.  The  groves  of 
coral  which  wave  over  its  pavements,  and  the  halls  of  amber  which  glow  in  its  depths, 
are  beyond  his  approaches,  save  when  he  goes  down  there  to  seek,  amid  their  silent 
magniiicence,  his  burial  monument. 

The  islands,  the  continents,  the  shores  of  civilized  and  savage  realms,  the  capi- 
tals of  kings,  are  worn  by  time,  washed  away  by  the  wave,  consumed  by  the  flame 
or  sunk  by  the  earthquake;  but  the  ocean  still  remains  and  still  rolls  on  in  the 
greatness  of  its  unabated  strength.  Over  the  majesty  of  its  form  and  the  marvel  of 
its  might  time  and  disaster  have  no  power.  Such  as  creation's,  dawn  beheld,  it 
loUeth  now. 

The  vast  clouds  of  vapor  which  roll  up  from  its  bosom  float  away  to  encircle 
the  globe;  on  distant  mountains  and  deserts  they  pour  out  their  watery  treasures, 
which  gather  themselves  again  in  streams  and  torrents,  to  return,  with  exulting 
bounds,  to  their  parent  ocean.  These  are  the  messengers  which  proclaim  in  every 
land  the  exhaustless  resources  of  the  sea;  but  it  is  reserved  for  those  who  go  down 
in  ships  and  who  do  business  on  the  great  waters  to  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and 
His  wonders  in  the  deep. 

Let  one  go  up  upon  deck  in  the  middle  watch  of  a  still  niglit,  with  naught  above 
Mm  but  the  silent  and  solemn  skies,  and  naught  around  and  beneath  him  but  an 
interminable  waste  of  waters,  and  with  the  conviction  that  there  is  but  a  plank 
between  him  and  eternity,  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  solitude  and  desertion,  mingled 
with  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  vast,  mysterious  and  unknown,  will  come  upon 
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liim  with  a  power,  all  u;iknowii  before,  and  he  might  stand  for  liours  entranced  in 
reverence  and  tears. 

Man,  also,  has  made  the  ocean  the  theatre  of  Ms  power.  The  ship  in  which  he 
rides  that  element  is  one  of  the  highest  triumphs  of  his  skill.  At  first,  this  floating 
fabric  was  only  a  frail  bark,  slowly  urged  by  the  laboring  oar.  The  sail,  at  length, 
arose  and  spread  its  wings  to  the  wind.  Still  he  had  no  power  to  direct  his  course 
when  the  lofty  promontory  sunk  from  sight,  or  the  orbs  above  him  were  lost  in 
clouds.  But  the  secret  of  the  magnet  is,  at  length,  revealed  to  him,  and  his  needle 
now  settles,  with  a  fixedness  which  love  has  stolen  as  the  symbol  of  its  constancy,  to 
the  polar  star. 

Now,  however,  he  can  dispense  even  with  sail  and  wind  and  flowing  wave.  He 
constructs  and  propels  his  vast  engines  of  flame  and  vapor,  and,  through  the  solitade 
of  the  sea,  as  over  the  solid  land,  goes  thundering  on  his  track.  On  the  ocean,  too, 
thrones  have  been  lost  and  won.  On  the  fate  of  Actium  was  suspended  the  empire 
of  the  world.  In  the  gulf  of  Salamis,  the  pride  of  Persia  found  a  grave ;  and  the 
crescent  set  forever  in  the  waters  of  Navarino;  while,  at  Trafalgar  and  the  Mle,  na- 
tions held  their  breath 

"As  each  gun 

From  its  adamantine  lips, 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships 

Like  the  liurricane's  eclipse 
Of  the  sun." 

But,  of  all  the  wonders  appertaining  to  the  ocean,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  is  its 
transforming  power  on  man.  It  unravels  and  weaves  anew  the  web  of  his  moral  and 
social  being.  It  invests  him  with  feelings,  associations  and  habits  to  which  he  has 
been  an  entire  stranger.  It  breaks  up  the  sealed  fountain  of  his  nature  and  lifts  his 
soul  into  features  prominent  as  the  clifiFs  which  beetle  over  its  surge. 

Once  the  adopted  child  of  the  ocean,  he  can  never  bring  back  his  entire  sympa- 
thies to  land.  He  will  still  move  in  his  dreams  over  that  vast  waste  of  waters,  still 
bound  in  exultation  and  triumph  through  its  foaming  billows.  All  the  other  realities 
of  life  will  be  comparatively  tame,  and  he  w'U  sigh  for  his  tossing  element  as  the 
caged  eagle  for  the  roar  and  arrowj'  light  of  bis  moun'.ain  cataract. 

Waltee  Colton. 
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THE     SEA    IN    CALM    AND     STDRM, 


\/ARI0US  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 

When  lulled  by  zephyrs,  or  when  roused  by 
storms  ; 
Its  colors  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run  ; 
Embrowned  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene 
In  limpid  blue  and  evanescent  green  ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie. 
Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  the  experienced  eye! 

Be  it  the  summer  noon  ;  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place  ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above. 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move 
(For,  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends). 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion  ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking  ;  curling  to  the  strand. 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  ridgy  sand,   • 
Or  tap  tlie  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow, 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored  ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide. 
***** 

View  now  the  winter  storm!    Above,  one  cloud, 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ei'shroud  ; 
That  unwieldy  porpoise,  through  the  day  before. 
Had  rolled  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore  ; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  showed  his 

form. 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads,  to  roam 


The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 

Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 

Is  restless  change-  the  waves,   so    swelled    and 

steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells, 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells: 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase  ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach^ 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch  ; 
Curled  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force 
And  then,  reflowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Rolled  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 

Far  off',  the  petrel,  in  the  troubled  way, 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray  ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  tlie  reach 
Ofguuner'shope,  vast  flights  of  wild  ducks  stretch  ;; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide  ; 
All  in  their  Avedge-like  figures  from  the  north. 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 

Inshore  tlieir  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge,     ■ 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge  ; 
Oft  in  the  rough,  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply. 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak,   com- 
plaining cry  ; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast. 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

George  Crabbe. 


THE    lATRECKEE     SHIP, 


A 


ND  now,  lashed  on  by  destiny  severe. 
With  liorror  fraught  the  dreadful  scene  drew 
near! 

The  ship  hangs  hovering  on  the  verge  of  death. 
Hell  yawns,  rocks  rise,  and  breakers  roar  beneath ! 


In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  are  prepai'ed. 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard  ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade. 
And  o'er  her  burst,  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge  to  heaven  she  flies. 
Her  shattered  top  half  buried  in  the  skies. 
Then  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground, 
Earth  groans!  air  trembles!    and  the  deeps  re- 
sound! 


Her  giant  hulk  the  dread  concussion  feels. 
And  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels. 
So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
Tlie  bleeding  bidl  beneatli  the  murderer's  blows-. 
Again  she  plunges!  hark!  a  second  shock 
Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock! 
Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
Tlie  fated  victims  sliuddering  roll  their  eyes 
la  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke, 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak  : 
Till,  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
At  length,  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides. 
And  crashing  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

William  Falconek_ 
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THE     WRECK, 


A 


LL  night  the  booming  minvite-gun 
Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

Loolied  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand, 

Before  the  raging  blast, 
Had  veiled  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

The  queenly  ship!  brave  hearts  had  striven, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her! 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven 

Like  floating  gossamer. 


We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  morn, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptorn, — 

And  sadder  things  than  these ! 

We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away  ; 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown. 
And,  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flashed  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sand  o'er, 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze  ; 
And  gorgeous  robes — but  O,  that  shore 

Had  sadder  things  than  these. 


The  Wkeck  op  the  medosa. 


We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crushed  reed  thrown  aside  ; 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow. 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him  on  the  sea-weed  lay — 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept — 
But  well  our  gushing  hearts  might  say 

That  there  a  mother  slept. 


— Gericault. 

For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  pressed 

With  such  a  wreathing  grasp. 
Billows  had  (lashed  o'er  that  fond  breast. 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp  ; 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  fair  child's  form. 
Where  still  their  wet,  long  streamers  hung 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 
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And  beautiful,  'midst  tliat  wild  scene, 

Gleamed  up  the  boy's  dead  face. 
Like  slumber's,  trustingly  serene, 

In  melancholy  grace. 
Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 

With  half-shut,  violet  eye  ; 
He  luul  known  little  of  her  dread. 

Naught  of  her  agony. 


O  human  love,  whose  yearning  heart. 

Through  all  things  vainly  true, 
So  stamps  upon  the  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu. 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot — 

There  is  some  home  for  thee. 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  not 

The  morning  of  the  sea. 

Mrs.  Hemans. 


-^-^^esr- 


MY    SHIP-MY    CAPTAIN, 


I  SAID,  in  the  gladness  of  my  heart — 
Only  a  little  while  ago— 
"A  ship  is  hastening  home  from  sea. 
And  her  bonny  captain  is  thinking  of  me. 
And  fast  the  good  winds  blow  ! " 

So  I  watched  the  waves,   and  I  watched  the 
clouds. 

Wandering  down  by  the  shore  each  day. 
Till  I  longed  for  the  sea-gulls'  wings,  that  I 
Over  the  billows  swift  might  fly 

To  meet  my  love  half-way. 

Last  night  they  whispered  the  ship  had  come — 

My  ship  that  was  sailing  over  the  sea  ; 
And  now  in  the  morning's  ruddy  glow 
They  show  me  a  ship  that  is  lying  low  ; 
But  what  is  that  to  me  ? 

My  ship  was  strong,  and  her  crew  were  brave. 

Her  captain — ah! — was  my  captain,  too. 
And  he  promised  to  meet  me  safely  here 


Some  day  when  the  sea  and  sky  were  clear, 
And  when  was  his  word  untrue  ? 

But  this? — why,  this  is  a  battered  thing. 

And  her  crew,  they  tell  me,  are  lost  ami 
dead ! 
My  captain  had  always  a  kiss  for  me 
W^hen  lie  came  before  from  over  the  sea  ; 
But  there,  'neath  yonder  shed, 

Lies  one  with  a  face  so  white  and  still. 

And  lips  that  never  a  word  will  speak  , 

And  they  say— alas!  but  I  know— I  know 

My  sailor  would  never  lie  silent  so. 
With  my  tears  upon  his  cheek. 

Oh!  let  me  think  that  my  ship  will  come, 

So  long  I've  waited,  it  mu.st  not  lie 
That  this  is  the  way — so  fast— too  fast— 
My  ship,  storm-driven,  and  wrecked  at  last» 
Came  over  the  waves  to  me! 


LAJ^USCAI'E.       (HUVSUAEL.) 
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DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT. 


■^©I®^ 


0 


ISQ'STKIUOUS  niglit! 
Thou  !xvt  uot  siloiit :  mauy  tongues  hasi,  thou! 

Joanna  Baillie, 


This  doad  of  midnight  is  tlio  uoou  of  tliought, 
Aud  Wisdom  mouuts  her  zenith  with  the  stars. 

Mus.  Barbauld. 


Hail,  li'oly  liglit  !    Offspring  of  lieav'u,  lirst  born  I 

Milton. 


Light!    Nature's  resplendent  robe  ; 

Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 

In  gloom. 

TlIOJISON. 


God  said,  "Let  there  be  light!  " 
Grim  darkness  felt  His  might, 

And  fled  away : 
Then  startled  seas  and  mountains  cold 
Shone  forth,  all  bright  in  blue  and  gold, 

Aud  cried,  "'tis  day!  'tis  day!" 
"Hail,  holy  light!"  exclaimed 
The  thunderous  clouds  that  flamed 

O'er  daisies  white  ; 
And  lol  the  rose,  in  crimson  dressed. 
Leaned  sweetly  on  the  lily's  breast, 

And  blushing,  murmured — "Light!' 
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AUKORA  AND  PHOSBDS   WITH   THE   HOK/E. 


PHCEEUS    ARISE, 


EHCEBUS,  arise! 
, ,    Aud  paint  tlie  sable  skies 

With  azure,  wliite,  and  red  : 

Rouse  Memnon's  motlier  from  her  Tithon's  lied 

That  she  may  thy  career  with  roses  spread  : 

The  nightingales  thy  eoming  each  where  sing: 

Malve  an  eternal  spring! 

Give  life  to  tliis  dark  world  wliieh  lielli  dead  ; 

Spread  forth  thy  golden  hair 

la  larger  locks  than  thou  wast  wont  before, 

And  emperor-like  decore 

With  diadem  of  pearl  thy  temples  fair  : 

Chase  hence  the  ugly  night 

Which  serves  but  to  make  dear  thy  glorious  light. 

— This  is  that  happy  morn. 

That  day,  long-wished  day 

Of  all  my  life  so  dai-k 

(If  cruel  stars  have  not  my  ruin  sworn 

And  fates  my  hopes  betray). 

Which,  purely  white,  deserves 

An  everlasting  diamond  should  it  mark. 

This  is  the  morn  should  bring  unto  this  grove 


My  Love,  to  hear  and  recompense  my  love. 

Fair  King,  who  all  preserves, 

lUit  show  thy  blushing  beams. 

And  thou  two  sweeter  eyes 

Sluilt  see  than  those  which  by  Peneus'  streims 

Did  once  thy  heart  surprise. 

Now,  Flora,  deck  thyself  in  fairest  guise  : 

If  that  ye  winds  would  hoar 

A  voice  surpassing  far  Am.phion's  'iyr*. 

Your  furious  chiding  stay  i 

Let  Zephyr  only  breathe, 

And  with  her  tresses  play. 

— The  winds  all  silent  are, 

And  Phoebus  in  his  chair 

Ensaffrouing  sea  and  air 

Makes  vanish  every  star  : 

Night  like  a  drunkard  reels 

Beyond  the  hills,  to  shun  his  flaming  wheels  : 

The  fields  with  flowers  are  deck'd  in  every  hue, 

The  clouds  with  orient  gold  spangle  their'  blue  ; 

Here  is  the  pleasant  place — 

And  nothing  wanting  is,  save  She,  alasl 

W.  Dkummond  of  Hawthoraden. 


SUNRISE    RT    SBR, 


\?I/hEN  the  mild  weather  came, 
.  And  set  the  sea  on  flame. 
How  often  would  I  rise  before  the  sun, 
And  from  the  mast  behold 


The  gradual  splendors  of  the  sky  unfold 
Ere  the  first  line  of  disc  had  yet  begun, 
Above  the  horizon's  are. 

To  show  its  flaming  gold. 
Across  the  purple  dark! 
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One  perfect  dawn  how  well  I  recollect, 
When  the  whole  east  was  flecked 
With  flashing  streaks  and  shafts  of  amethyst, 
While  a  light  crimson  mist 

Went  up  before  the  mounting  luminary, 
And  all  the  strips  of  cloud  began  to  vary 
Their  hues,  and  all  the  zenith  seemed  to  ope 
As  if  to  show  a  cope  beyond  the  cope ! 


How  reverently  calm  the  ocean  lay 

At  the  bright  birth  of  that  celestial  day! 

How  every  little  vaj^or,  robed  in  state, 

Would  melt  and  dissipate 
Before  the  augmenting  ray, 

Till  the  victorious  orb  rose  unattended. 

And  every  billow  was  his  mirror  splendid! 

Epes  Sakgent. 


SDNG-    DF  AURDRA. 

T  O I  in  the  East  arising 

^    Behold,  the  crimson  day 
Breaks  o'er  the  green  ea;rth  smiling 

With  warm  life-giving  ray. 
With  joyful  note  the  hunter's  horn 

Calls  to  the  chase  his  joyous  train^ 
And  all  the  notes  of  gladsome  morn. 
Aurora  greets  along  the  main. 
Ah,  world  so  bright. 
Now  hail  the  light, 

Aurora  calls. 


In  clouds  of  crimson  sailing, 

With  banners  all  unfurled — 
Herald  of  glorious  day-beams, 

I've  coursed  around  the  world. 
The  village  bell,  the  hunter's  horn, 
Have  each  called  forth  its   joyous, 
train. 
And  all  the  notes  of  gladsome  morn 
Aurora  greets  along  the  main. 
Ah,  world  so  bright, 
All  hail  the  light, 

Aurora  calls. 

J.  s.  c. 


AUKOKA. 

iFrom  the  Painting  by  W.  A.  Bougwreau,  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  ISSl.t 
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AWAKENING    DF    ENnYMIDN, 

'I' ONE  upon  a  mountain,  the   pine  trees   wailing  Wlien  will  he   awaken?   a  loud   voice   hath  been 

t            round  him,  crying, 

Lone  upon  a  mountain  the  Grecian  youth  is  laid  ,  Night  after  night,  and  the  cry  has  been  in  vain  ; 

Sleep,  mystic  sleep,  for  many  a  year  has  bound  him,  Winds,  woods,  and  waves  found  echoes  for  replying, 

Yet  his  beauty,  like  a  statue's,  pale  and  fair,  is  But  the  tones  of  the  beloved  one  were  never  heard 

undeeay'd.  again. 

When  will  he  awaken?  When  will  he  awaken? 
Asked  the  midnight's  silver  queen. 


DIAX.I  AND    EXOTMION. 

{From  the  Picture  iy  G.  F.  Watts,  B.  A. ) 


Never  mortal  eye  has  look  d  upon  his  sleeping  ; 
Parents,  kindred,   comrades,    have  moura'd  for 

him  as  dead  ; 
By  day  the  gather'd  clouds  have  had  him  in  their 

keeping. 


And  at  night  the  solemn  shadows  round  his  rest 
are  shed. 

When  will  he  awaken? 

Long  has  been  the  cry  of  faithful  love's  imploring  ; 
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Long   has    hope    been  watching  with  soft  eyes 
fix'd  above ; 
When  will  the  fates,  the  life  of  life  restoring, 
Own  themselves  vanquish'd  by  much-enduring 
love? 

When  will  he  awaken? 
Asks  the  midnight's  weary  queen. 

Beautiful  the  sleep  that  she  has  watch'd  untiring. 
Lighted  up  with  visions  from  yonder  radiant  sky, 

Full  of  an  immortal's  glorious  inspiring, 
Soften'd  by  the  woman's  meek  and  loving  sigh. 
When  will  he  awaken? 

He  has  been  dreaming  of  old  heroic  stories. 
And  the  poet's  passionate  world  has  enter' d  in 
his  soul ; 
He  has  grown  conscious  of  life's  aflcestral  glories. 
When  sages    and   when  kings  first  upheld  the 
mind's  control. 

When  will  he  awaken? 
Asks  the  midnight's  stately  queen. 

Lo,  the  appointed  midnight!   the  present  hour  is 
fated! 
It  is  Endymion's  planet  that  rises  on  the  air. 
How  long,  howtenderly  his  goddess-love  has  waited! 
Waited  with  a  love  too  mighty  for  despair  ! 

Soon  he  will  awaken. 

Soft  amid  the  pines  is  a  sound  as  if  of  singing. 
Tones  that  seem  the  lute's  from  the  breathing 

flowers  depart ; 
Not  a  wind  that  wanders  o'er  Mount  Latmos  but  is 

bringing 


Music  that   is  murmur'd  from   nature's  inmost 
heart. 

Soon  he  ^vill  awaken 
To  his  and  midnight's  queen! 

Lovely  is  the  green  earth, — she  knows  the  hour  is 
holy; 
Starry  are  the  heavens,  lit  with  eternal  joy  ; 
Light  like  their  own  is  dawning  sweet  and  slowly 
O'er  the  fair  and  sculptured  forehead  of  that  yet 
dreaming  boy. 

Soon  he  will  awaken! 

Red  as  the  red  rose  toward  the  morning  turning, 
Warms  the  youth's  lip  to  the  watcher's  near  his 
own  ; 
While  the  dark  eyes  open,  bright,  intense  and  burn- 
ing 
With  a  life  more  glorious  than,  ere  they  closed, 
was  known. 

Yes,  he  has  awaken'd 
For  the  midnight's  happy  queen! 

What  is  this  old  history,  but  a  lesson  given, 
How  true  love  still  conquers  by  the  deep  strength 
of  truth — 
How  all  the  impulses,  whose  native  home  is  heaven, 
Sanctify  the  visions  of  hope,  and  faith,  and  youth? 
'Tis  for  such  they  waken! 

When  every  worldly  thought  is  utterly  forsaken, 
Comes  the  starry  midnight,  felt  by  life's  gifted 
few ; 
Then  will  the  spirit  from  its  earthly  sleep  awaken 
To  a  being  more  intense,  more  spiritual,  and  true. 

So  doth  the  soul  awaken, 
Like  that  youth  to  night's  fair  queen! 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  Maclean. 


ENDYMIDN, 


T« 


HE  rising  moon  has  hid  the  stai-s  ; 
Her  level  rays,  like  golden  bars 
Lie  on  the  landscape  green, 
With  shadows  brown  between. 

And  silver  white  the  river  gleams, 
As  if  Diana,  in  her  dreams. 
Had  dropt  her  silver  bow 
Upon  the  meadows  low. 


On  such  a  tranquil  night  as  this, 

She  woke  Endymion  with  a  kiss, 

When,  sleeping  in  the  grove, 

He  dreamed  not  of  her  love. 


Like  Dian's  kiss,  unasked,  unsought, 

Love  gives  itself,  but  is  not  bonglit  ; 

Nor  voice,  nor  sound  betrays 

Its  deep,  impassioned  gaze. 

It  comes,  —the  beautiful,  the  free. 
The  crown  of  all  humanity, — 

In  silence  and  alone 

To  seek  the  elected  one. 

It  lifts  the  boughs,  whose  shadows  deep. 
Are  Life's  oblivion,  the  soul's  sleep. 
And  kisses  the  closed  eyes 
Of  him,  who  slumbering  lies. 
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O  weary  hearts!    O  slumbering  eyes! 
O  drooping  scjuls,  whose  destinies 

Are  li-aught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again! 

No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 


But  some  heart,  though  unkown, 
Responds  unto  his  own. 

Responds, — as  if  with  unseen  wings. 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings  ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
"Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long? " 

H.   W.   LolSfOFELLOW. 


enhtmidn, 


HE  was  a  Po-et,  sure  a  lover  too, 
__,  Who  stood  on  Latnius'  top,  what  time  there 
blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  myrtle  vale  below, 
And  brought,  in  faintness solemn,  sweetand  slow, 
A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple  ;  while  upswelling. 
The  incense  went  to  her  one  starry  dwelling. 


But  though  her  face  was  clear  as  infants'  eyes, 
Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice. 
The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate. 
Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate. 
So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won. 
And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Keats. 


HAIL,    HDLT    LI&HT, 


m' 


AIL,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  heaven  first-born ! 
Before  the  heavens  thou  wert,  and  at  the 
voice 

Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  dark  and  deep. 
Won  from  the  void  and  formless  Infinite! 
***** 
For  wonderful  indeed  are  all  His  works. 
Pleasant  to  know,  and  worthiest  to  be  all 
Had  in  remembrance  always  with  delight! 
But  what  created  mind  can  comprehend 


Their  number,  or  the  wisdom  infinite 

That  brought  them  forth,  but  hid  their  causes 

deep? 
I  saw  when,  at  His  word,  the  formless  mass. 
This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap  : 
Confusion  heard  His  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Stood  ruled,  stood  vast  Infinitude  confined  ; 
Till,  at  His  second  bidding,  darkness  tied. 
Light  shone,  and  order  from  disorder  sprung. 
John  Milton. 


niiWN, 


I  HE  night  was  dark,  though  sometimes  a  faint 
star 
A  little  while  a  little  space  made  bright. 
Dark  was  the  night,  and  like  an  iron  bar 
Lay  heavy  on  the  land  :  till  o'er  the  sea 
Slowly,  within  the  East,  there  grew  a  light 
Which  half  was  starlight,  and  half  seemed  to  be 
The  herald  of  a  greater.    The  pale  white 
Turned  slowly  to  pale  rose,  and  up  the  height 
■Of  heaven  slowly  climbed.    The  gray  sea  grew 
Rose-colored  like  the  sky.    A  white  gull  flew 
Straight  toward  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  East 
Where  slowly  the  rose  gathered  and  increased. 
It  was  as  on  the  opening  of  a  door 


By  one  who  in  his  hand  a  lamp  doth  hold 
(Its  flame  yet  hidden  by  the  garment's  fold) — 
The  still  air  moves,  the  wide  room  is  less  dim. 

More  bright  the  East  became,  the  ocean  turned 
Dark  and  more  dark  against  the  brighteningsky — 
Sharper  against  the  sky  the  long  sea  line  ; 
The  hollows  of  the  breakers  on  the  shore 
Were  green  like  leaves,  whereon  no  sun  doth  shine, 
Though  white  the  outer  branches  of  the  tree. 
From  rose  to  red  the  level  heaven  burned  ; 
Then  sudden,  as  if  a  sword  fell  from  on  high, 
A  blade  of  gold  flashed  on  the  ocean's  rim. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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A    SUMMER    MDRN, 


■jrjUT  who  the  melodies  of  mora  can  tell? 
I    1    The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  moun- 
tain-side ; 
The  lowing  herd  ;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell ; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 
In  the  lone  valley ;  echoing  far  and  wide 
The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above  ; 
The  hollow  m.urmur  of  the  ocean  tide  ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnet's  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark  ; 
Crowned   with  her  pail  the  tripping  milkmaid 

sings  ; 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and,  hark! 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  wagon  rings; 


Through     rustling     corn     the     hare     astonished 

springs  ; 

Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 

The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings  ; 

Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 

And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  serial  tower.. 

O  Nature,  how  in  every  charm  supreme ! 
Whose  votaries  feast  on  raptures  ever  new! 
O,  for  the  voice  and  fire  of  seraphim. 
To  sing  thy  glories  with  devotion  due. 
Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew 
From  Pyrrho's  maze  and  Epicurus'  sty, 
And  held  high  converse  with  the  god-like  few 
Who  to  the  enraptured  heart  and  ear  and  eye 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love  and  melody. 
James-Beattie. 


Fair  Quiet  and  Sweet  Rest. 
{From  the  Painting  by  Luke  Fildes,  A.  R  A.,  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1872 
Proprietors  of  the  Graphic  ) 


By  permission  of  the 


ElTENTinE, 


I  HE  stream  is  calmer  when  it  nears  the  tide, 

And  flowers  all  sweetest  at  the  eventide, 
And  birds  most  musical  at  close  of  day, 
And  Saints  divinest  when  they  pass  away. 

Morning  is  lovely,  but  a  holier  charm 

Lies  folded  close  in  evening's  robe  of  balm, 


And  weary  man  must  ever  love  her  best. 

For  morning  calls  to  toil,  but  night  brings  rest. 

She  comes  from  heaven,  and  on  her  wings  doth 

bear 
A  holy  fragrance,  like  the  breath  of  prayer  ; 
Footsteps  of  angels  follow  in  her  trace. 
To  shut  the  weary  eyes  of  day  in  peace. 
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Until  the  evening  we  must  weep  and  toil, 
Plow  life's  stern  fiuTows,  dig  the  weedy  soil, 
Tread  with  sad  feet  our  rougli  and  thorny  way 
And  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 

All  things  are  hushed  before  her  as  she  throws 
'O'er  earth  and  sky  her  mantle  of  repose  ; 


There  is  a  calm,  a  beauty  and  a  power, 

That  morning  knows  not,  in  the  evening  hour. 

O!  when  our  sun  is  setting,  may  we  glide 
Like  summer  evening,  down  the  golden  tide — 
And  leave  behind  us  as  we  pass  away. 
Sweet,  starry  twilight  round  our  sleeping  clay! 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Winter. 


\^;-V;,;;H'5IMiiSiitMBfifiV-Sb''^'^-^  J 
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"HUS  ia  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain, 
And  tlie  year  rolls  within  itself  again. 

Deyden- 


The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark 
When  neither  is  attended  ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nigtingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When,  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
'So  better  a  musician  than  the  wren  ; 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perfection. 

Shakespeare. 


Human  life  and  flower  life  are  alike,  mainly  because  both  are  phenomenal  of 
progress.  Thank  God,  the  flower  does  fade.  The  leaf  is  not  much — only  the  fruit, 
of  which  the  leaf  is  but  the  precursor.     The  fruit,  not  the  flower,  is  perfection. 


lis  THE  SEASON 


:  the  eowntry  liigh  Sjlow., 
UUeg  handltihani, 
wo  in  faiy-\and. 
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Spking  Peltisu  AwAr  VVinteu. 
(From  the  Painting  by  P.  B.  Calderon,  R.  A.) 


BREATHING-S     DF    SPRING-, 


\A/HAT  wak'st  thou,  Spring? — Sweet  voices   iu 
tlio  woods, 
Aad  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute; 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  iill  the  solitudes. 

The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless  flute. 
Whose  tone  seemsbreathingmournfulnessorglee. 
Even  as  oiir  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet.  Spring! — the  joyous  leaves. 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and 
glade, 
Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  thewhispery 
shade. 
And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  grass. 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

And  the  bright  waters — they,  too,  hear  thy  call. 
Spring,  the   awakener!    thou    hast  burst  their 
sleep!  * 

Amidst  the  hollows  of  tlie  rocks  their  fall 


Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep. 
Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fairy -peopled  world  of  flowers! 

Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  free. 
Coloring  the  cow.slip  with  the  sunny  hours, 

And  penciling  the  wood-anemone  : 
Silent  they  seem  ;  yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awak'st  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring — 

The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs? 
Thou  that  giv'st  back  so  many  a  buried  thing. 

Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies! 
Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er  thou 
art : 
What  wak'st  thou  in  the  heart? 

Too  much,  O,  there  too  much! — we  know  not  well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus  ;  yet,  roused  l>3'thce. 
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What  fond,   strange  yearnings,   from  the  soul's 

deep  cell. 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  may  see. 
How  are  we  haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tone, 

By  voices  that  are  gone! 

liooks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 
Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  vanquished  smiles,  and  sounds   of  parted 
feet — 


Spring,  'midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees. 
Why,  why  reviv'st  thou  these? 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead! — why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  birds,  and  leaves,   and  living 
blooms? 
O,  is  it  not  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs? 
Yes,  gentle  Spring  ;  no  sorrow  dims  tliine  air. 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  tliere. 

Felicia  Dokothea  Remans. 


-J^fg^- 


■ffiTINTER, 


HE  streets  were  empty.  Pitiless  cold  had  driven  all  who 
had  the  shelter  of  a  roof  to  their  homes  ;  and  the  north- 
east blast  seemed  to  howl  in  trinmph  above  the  nntrodden 
snoAv.  Winter  was  at  the  heart  of  all  things.  The 
wretched,  dumb  with  excessive  misery,  suffered  in  stupid 
resignation  the  tyranny  of  the  season.  Human  blood 
stagnated  in  the  breast  of  want;  and  death  in  that 
despairing  hour,  losing  its  terrors,  looked  in  the  eyes  of 
many  a  wretch  a  sweet  deliverer.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  very  poor,  barred  from  the  commonest  things  of 
earth,  take  strange  counsel  with  themselves,  and,  in  the  deep  humility 
of  destitution,  believe  they  are  the  burden  and  the  offal  of  the  v/orld. 

It  was  a  time  when  the  easy,  comfortable  man,  touched  with  finest 
sense  of  human  suffering,  gives  from  his  abundance ;  and,  whilst 
bestowing,  feels  almost  ashamed  that,  with  such  wide-spread  misery 
circled  round  him,  he  has  all  things  fitting,  all  things  grateful.  The  smitten  spirit 
asks  wherefore  he  is  not  of  the  midtitude  of  wretchedness ;  demands  to  know  for 
what  especial  excellence  he  is  promoted  above  the  thousand  thousand  starving 
creatures :  in  his  very  tenderness  for  misery,  tests  his  privilege  of  exemption  from  a 
woe  chat  withers  manhood  in  man,  bowing  him  downward  to  the  brute.  And  so 
questioned,  this  man  gives  in  modesty  of  spirit — in  very  thankfulness  of  soul.  His 
alms  are  not  cold,  formal  charities,  but  reverent  sacrifices  to  his  suffering  brother. 

It  was  a  time  when  selfishness  hugs  itself  in  its  own  wrath,  with  no  other  thoughts 
than  of  its  pleasant  possessions ;  all  made  pleasanter,  sweeter,  by  the  desolation 
around.  "When  the  mere  worldling  rejoices  the  more  in  his  warm  chamber  because  it 
is  so  bitter  cold  without,  when  he  eats  and  drinks  with  whetted  ap]3etite  because  he 
hears  of  destitution  prowling  like  a  wolf  around  his  well-barred  house  ;  when,  in 
fine,  he  bears  his  every  comfort  about  him  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror.  A  time 
when  such  a  man  sees  in  the  misery  of  his  fellow-beings  nothing  save  his  own  victory 
of  fortune — his  own  successes  in  a  suffering  world.  To  such  a  man  the  poor  are  but 
the  tattered  slaves  that  grace  his  triumph. 


•11)1  'I'lll';    IMI'KKIAI,    CAl.AXY. 
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I  HE  Napoleonic  test  of  character  is  success,  and  the  final  test  of  success  is 
permanence. 

Austin  Phelps. 


Sigh  not  the  old  heroic  ages  back  ; 

The  heroes  were  but  brave  and  earnest  men. 
Do  thou  but  hero-like  pursue  their  track  ; 

Striving,  not  sighing,  brings  them  back  again. 
Anonymous. 


A  man's  collective  disi^ositions  constitute  his  character. 

L.  H.  Atwatee. 


A  cheerful  temper,  joined  with  innocence,  will  make  beauty  attractive,  knowledge 

delightful,  and  wit  good-natured.     It  will  lighten  sickness,  poverty  and  affliction, 

and  render  deformity  itself  agreeable. 

Anonymous. 


Talent  convinces.  Genius  but  excites  ; 
This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 
Talent,  the  .sunshine  on  the  cultured  soil, 
Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees  of  toil. 
Genius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies. 
On  cloud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes, 
Till  to  the  earth  in  tears  and  glory  given. 
Clasps  in  her  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  heaven. 

BULWEK. 
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The  Catailek. 


—  ITovermans, 


THE    CfilTALIER'S    SDNG-, 


Af 


STEED !  a  steed  of  matchless  speed, 
A  sword  of  metal  keene ! 
All  else  to  noble  heartes  is  drosse, 

All  else  on  earth  is  meane. 
The  neighynge  of  the  war-horse  prowde, 

The  rowlinge  of  the  drum, 
The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  lowde, 

Be  soundes  from  heaven  that  come  ; 
And  oh  the  thundering  presse  of  knightes, 

Whenas  their  war-cryes  swell. 
May  tole  from  heaven  an  angel  bright, 

And  rouse  a  fiend  from  hell. 


Then  mounte!  thenmounte,  brave  gallants  alL 

And  don  your  helmes  amaine  : 
Deathe's  couriers,  fame  and  honour,  call 

Us  to  the  field  againe. 
No  shrewish  teares  shall  fill  our  eye 

When  the  sword-hilt's  in  our  hand — 
Heart-whole  we'll  part,  and  no  whit  sighe 

For  the  fayrest  of  the  land  ; 
Let  piping  swaine,  and  craven  wight. 

Thus  weepe  and  puling  crye  ; 
Our  business  is  like  men  to  fight. 

And  hero-like  to  die! 

William  Motherm'ell. 
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DtliElla's    Accmint    of   his    Cnurtship    nf    LlEsdEiiiniia, 

[from    OTHELLO.] 


OST  potent,  grave  and 
reverend    signiors, 

My  very  noble  and  ap- 
proved good  mas- 
ters,— 

That  I  have  ta'en 
away  this  old  man's 
daughter, 

It  is  most  true  ;  true, 
I  have  married  her; 

Tlie  very  head  and 
front  of  my  oflfend- 


Hath  this  extent,  no 
more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speech, 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course   of  love ;    what  drugs,   what 

charms, 
"What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  majio 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal), 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ; 

Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 

From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes. 

That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran.  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 

To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 


Of    liair-breadth    'scapes    i'    the  imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  tlience, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's  history  : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills,  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak  ; — such  was  the  process  ; — 
And  of  tlie  cannibal's  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Antliropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    This  to  hear, 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  afl'airs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  slie  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  vip  my  discourse  :  which  I  obsei'ving,   - 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour,  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  lieart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  my  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
Bnt  not  intentively.    I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 
That  my  youth  sufl'er'd.    My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore — In  faith, 'twas  strange,   'twas  passing 

strange  ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :  shethank'd 

me  ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  ho-vv  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.    Upon  this  liint,  I  spake  : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  loved  her,  that.she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used. 

William  Shakespeare. 


-a^— «-^-» 


HENRY    TZ"    BE.FnRE    HARFLEUR, 


Scene  I.    France.    Before  Harjlcur. 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford, 
Glodcestek  and  Soldiers,  with  scaling-ladders . 

K.  Hen.   Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more  ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 
In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility  ; 
JBut  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 


Tlion  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor'd  rage  : 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  througli  the  portage  of  the  head 

Like  the  brass  cannon  :  let  the  brow  e'erwhelmit 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 

Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide. 
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Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height.     On,  on,  j'ou  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fat  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument  : 
Dishonor  not  your  mothers  ;  now  attest 
That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  beget  you. 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood, 
And  teach  them  how  to  war.    And  you,  good  yeo- 
man. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding — which  I  doubt 

not  ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit,  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry,  'God  for  Harry,  Enghxud,  and  Saint  George!' 
[Exeunt.    Alarum,  and  chambers  go  off- 

Scene  III.     The  English  Camp. 

Enter  Gloucester,  Bedfokd,  Exeter,  Erpingham, 
with  all  his  host ;  Salisbdky  and  Westmoreland. 

Glou.    Where  is  the  king? 

Bed.    The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  bat- 
tle. 
West.    Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three-score 

thousand. 
ExE.    There's  five  to  one  ;  besides,  they  all  are 

fresh. 
Sal.   God's  arm  strike  with  us!  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all  ;  I'll  to  my  charge  ; 
If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 
Then,  joyfully,  my  noble  Lord  of  Bedford, 
My  dear  Lord  Gloucester,  and  my  good  Lord  Exe- 
ter, 
And  my  kind  kinsman,  warriors  all,  adieu! 
Bed.    Farewell,  good  Salisbury  ;  and  good  luck 

go  with  thee! 
ExE.    Farewell,    kind  lord ;   fight    valiantly  to- 
day : 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valor. 

[Exit  Salisbury. 
Bed.    He  is  as  full  of  valor  as  of  kindness  ; 
Princely  in  both. 

Enter  the  King. 
West.  O  that  we  now  had  here 


But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day! 

K.  Hen.  What's  he  that  wishes  so? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland?    No,  my  fair  cousin  : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss  :  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honor. 
God's  will!  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold, 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England  : 
God's  peace!  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honor 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me- 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wish  one  moret 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host,. 
That  he  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse  : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd  the  feast  of  Crispian: 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tip^toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbors. 
And  say,  'To-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  ;' 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  show  his  scars. 
And  say,  'These  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day.' 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  he'll  remember  with  advantages 
What  feats  he  did  that  day  :  then  shall  our  names 
Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  household  words, 
Hany  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloucester, 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  i-emember'd. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son  ; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered  ; 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shall  be  my  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  ; 
And  gentlemen  in  England  now  abed 
Shall  think  themselves  accursed  they  were  not  here^ 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 

Shakespeare. 
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HY   run  so    fast    the 

hurtling  crowd 
A  d  o  w  n    the    long 
streets,  roaringloud? 
Is  Rhodes  on  fire? — 

more    fast    the 

throng, 
Wedg'd     close     and 

closer,  storms  along. 
High  o'er  the  train, 

he  seems  to  lead. 
Behold  a  Kuight  ou 

warlike  steed! 
Behind  is  dragged  a 

wondrous  load  ;■ 
Beneath  what  Mons- 
ter groans  the  road  ? 
With  wide  jaws  like 

the  crocodile, 
In  shape  a  Dragon  to 

the  sight, 
All  eyes    in    wonder 

gaze  the  while — 
Now  on  the  Monster, 

now  the  Knight. 


A  thousand  voices  shout  in  glee, 
"This  is  the  Dragon — come  and  see — 
That  did  on  hei'd  and  herdsmen  feast. 
And  this  the  Knight  who  slew  the  beast. 
Before  him,  in  that  dreadful  strife. 
Has  many  a  champion  ventured  life. 
But  ne'er  returned  to  mortal  sight — 
All  honor  to  the  victor  Knight! " 
So  to  the  Convent  Cloister  all 

The  gathering  crowd  swept  clamorous  on; 
In  haste  convened  within  the  hall, 

Sate  the  vowed  Knighthood  of  St.  John. 

Before  the  noble  Master  there, 
The  young  Knight  came  witli  modest  air  ; 
The  roai-ing  crowd  fill'd  all  the  space 
Beyond  the  rails  that  fenced  the  dais  : 
The  Victor  took  the  word,  and  spake, — 
"The  duty  knights  with  knighthood  take 
Is  done  ;  and,  slain  beneath  my  hand. 
Lies  the  Devourer  of  the  land. 
Safe  is  the  traveler  from  to-day, 

And  safe  the  grazing  herds  repose. 
Safe  to  the  shrine  of  grace,  his  way 

Along  the  rooks  the  pilgrim  goes!" 

Stern  look'd  the  Master, — "Thou  hast  done,' 
He  said,  "a  hero's  deed,  my  sou. 
By  valor  knights  are  famous  made  ; 
A  valiant  soul  thou  hast  display' d. 
But  to  the  kuight,  whose  holier  sword 


Is  vow'd  to  fight  for  Chi-ist,  our  Lord, — 
VVho  weai's  His  cross — say,  what  is  still 
The  first  great  law  he  must  fulfill? " 
All  round  grew  pale  ; — with  downcast  head 

Replied  the  Victor  of  the  day — 
"To  him  who  wears  the  cross,"  he  said, 

"The  first  great  law  is— to  obey!" 

"And  yet  that  duty,  son,"  replied 
The  chief,  "methinks  thou  hast  denied  ; 
And  in  the  encounter  which  our  law 
Forbade,  hast  dared  thy  sword  to  draw." 
"Master,  when  all  is  told,  decide," 
With  steadfast  tone,  the  kniglit  replied  : 
"For  I  that  law's  true  sense  and  will 
But  sought  devoutly  to  fulfill. 
Not  blindly,  with  presumptuous  heart,. 

Against  the  monster  did  I  go  ; 
But  hoped,  by  stratagem  and  art, 

To  wrest  the  victory  from  the  foe. 

"Five  of  our  Order,  whose  renown 
Flashed  gem-like  in  Religion's  crown. 
Fell,  rashly  prodigal  of  life  ; — 
'Twas  then  thy  law  forbade  the  strife. 
Yet  gloom  was  in  my  lieart — desire 
To  share  the  conflict  gnawed  like  fire  : 
In  the  still  visions  of  the  night. 
Panting,  I  fought  the  fancied  fight, 
And  wlien  the  morrow  glimmering  came. 

With  tales  of  ravage  freshly  done, 
Indignant  grief  and  flei-y  shame 

Seized  on  me — and  Resolve  begun. 

"And  thus  my  inward  musings  ran — 
What  graces  youth  and  honors  man? 
How  lived  the  great  in  days  of  old, 
Whose  fame  to  time  by  bards  is  told — 
Up  to  the  Gods'  renown  and  bliss 
Raised  by  the  blinded  Heathenesse? 
By  deeds  that  prove  the  hero's  worth. 
They  cleared  from  monster  broods  the  earth- 
They  sought  the  lion  in  his  den — 

They  battled  with  the  Minotaur— 
Nor  grudged  to  shed  their  blood  for  men, 

And  save  from  death  one  victim  more. 

"  'Is  but  the  Saracen  to  feel 
(Has  he  such  worth!) — the  Christian's  steel? 
Are  we  to  idols  only  brave? 
Or  is  our  mission  earth  to  save — 
From  every  ill,  and  every  harm. 
Freed  by  the  Christian's  stalwart  arm? 
Yet  wisdom  must  his  valor  lead. 
And  sage  device  should  force  precede.' 
Thus  oft  I  mused,  and  went  alone 
The  fell  Devourer' s  tracks  to  spy  ; 
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1  saw — and  liglit  upon  me  shone, 

And  'Found,  O  Victory!'  was  my  cry! 

"Then,  Prince,  I  sought  thee  with  the  prayer 
To  breathe  once  more  my  native  air  ; 
The  license  given —  tlie  ocean  past^ 
I  readied  the  shores  of  home  at  last. 
Scarce  hail'd  the  old  beloved  laud, 
Than  huge,  beneath  the  artist's  hand, 
To  each  well-mark'd  dread  feature  true, 
The  Dragon's  monster-model  grew, 
The  dwarf  d,  deformed  limbs  upbore 

The  lengthened  body's  ponderous  load  ; 
The  scales  the  impervious  surface  wore. 

Like  links  of  burnish'd  harness,  glow'd. 

■"Far  stretch' d  the  grisly  neck  ;  and  fell 
As  are  the  gaping  gates  of  hell. 
You  might  the  horrent  jaws  survey, 
Wide  oped,  as  if  to  snatch  their  prey. 
The  black  mouth's  gloomy  deeps  disclose 
<jrim  fangs  that  threat  in  bristling  rows. 
The  tongue  a  sword  sharp-pointed  seeming — 
The  deep,  small  eyes  in  sparkles  gleaming. 
Where  the  vast  body  ends,  succeed 

The  serpent  spires  around  it  roll'd — 
As  if  the  rider  and  the  steed 

Alike  in  dreadful  coils  to  fold. 

■"All  to  the  hideous  life  was  true, 
Ev'n  to  the  gray  and  ghastly  hue  ; 
It  stood  half-dragon  and  half  snake, 
As  if  spawn'd  forth  from  poisonous  lake. 
And  now  began  the  mimic  chase  : 
Two  dogs  I  chose  of  noblest  race. 
That,  fleet  and  fierce,  ne'er  turn'd  before 
The  headlong  rush  of  forest  boar  ; 
I  trained  them  on  the  shape  to  spring. 

As  on  a  living  foe  to  fly, 
With  fastening  teeth  to  rend,  and  spring;— 

And  roused  their  rage  with  cheering  cry. 

'And  where  their  gripe  the  best  assails 
The  belly,  left  unsheath'd  in  scales, 
I  taught  the  dexterous  hounds  to  hang. 
And  find  the  spot  to  fix  the  fang  ; 
Whilst  I,  with  lance  and  mailed  garb, 
Launch'd  on  the  beast  mine  Arab  barb. 
From  purest  race  that  Arab  came  ; 
His  fire  my  hand  and  voice  inflame  ; 
Beneath  the  sharp  spur  bounding  fierce, 

He  fronts  the  beast  in  full  career— 
And  there,  as  if  the  hide  to  pierce. 

By  turns  I  couch  or  hurl  the  spear. 

'Though  when  the  Monster  first  it  eyed, 
It  champ'd  the  bit  and  swerved  aside 
Snorted  and  rear' d— and  even  they, 
The  fierce  hounds,  shrank  with  startled  bay ; 


I  ceased  not,  till,  by  custom  bold, 

After  three  tedious  moons  were  told. 

Both  barb  and  hounds  were  train'd — nay,more, 

Fierce  for  the  tight ; — then  left  the  shore! 

Three  days  have  fleeted  since  I  press'd 

(Return'd  at  length)  tliis  welcome  soil, 
Nor  once  would  lay  my  limbs  to  rest. 

Till  wrought  the  glorious  crowning  toil. 

"It  burn'd  my  heart  within  to  know 
New  ravage  done  by  that  dread  foe. 
The  bones  of  lierdsmen,  bleach'd  and  bare, 
Lay  round  the  hell-worm's  swampy  lair  ; — 
Stung,  on  the  sudden  I  depart. 
Nor  counsel  take  but  from  my  heart ; 
And  so  my  squires  I  call  in  speed, 
Spring  lightly  on  my  proven  steed. 
Take  my  two  gallant  hounds,  and  by 

Lone  secret  pathways  gayly  go. 
To  seek,  unmark'd  by  human  eye. 

In  its  own  deathful  hold,  the  foe. 

"Thou  know' St  the  chapel  glimmering  o'er 
The  mountain  rock,  from  ridges  hoar  ; 
Aloft  it  overlooks  the  isle — 
Bold  was  the  soul  that  built  the  pile. 
Humble  and  mean,  the  sacred  house  . 

Contains  a  shrine  miraculous — 
Mother  and  Child,  to  whom  of  old 
Came  the  Three  Kings,  we  there  behold. 
By  three  times  thirty  steps  must  climb 

The  pilgrim  to  that  steep  abode. 
To  feel,  in  sudden  strength  sublime 

Renewed,  the  Saviour's  neighborhood. 

"Yawns  wide  within  that  holy  steep 
A  mighty  cavern  dark  and  deep — 
Damp  with  the  marsh  dews,  dim  and  dun. 
And  never  lit  by  heavenly  sun  ; 
And  there  by  night,  and  there  by  day, 
The  worm  unguest  and  greeding  lay. 
Ever  at  watch,  in  darkness  screen' d 
Under  God's  House,  -like  Hell's  own  fiend. 
And  when  along  that  path  of  woe 

The  pilgrim  came,  upon  the  way 
Forth  from  its  ambush  rushed  the  foe, 

And  down,  devouring,  dragg'd  the  prey. 

"I  stood  upon  that  rocky  hight 
Ere  yet  I  dar'd  the  dreadful  fight — 
Before  the  Infant  Christ  within 
I  knelt,  and  purg'd  my  heart  from  sin. 
The  mantle  white  on  holy  ground. 
Above  my  coat  of  mail  I  bound. 
In  my  right  hand  I  grasp'd  my  spear. 
Then  downward  strode  with  conscience  clear; 
There  to  my  squires  I  gave  the  heed 
To  wait  in  refuge  safe  behind  ; 
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Nimbly  I  vaulted  on  my  steed, 
!  And  unto  God  my  soul  consign' d. 

"The  level  plain  before  me  lay — 
Started  the  hounds  with  sudden  bay — 
Aghast  the  frighten'd  charger  slanting, 
Refused  the  rein,  and  trembled,  panting — 
For  curling  there,  in  coiled  fold, 
The  Unutterable  Beast  behold. 
Lazily  basking  in  the  sun! 
Forth  sprang  the  dogs.    The  fight's  begun. 
But  back  the  hounds,  recoiling  fast. 
Before  the  jaws  expanded  fly. 
Scared  by  the  reeking  poison-blast. 
And  the  howl'd  dismal  jackal  cry. 

But  quickly  cheered,  again  they  go. 
And  fasten  fiercely  on  the  foe^ 
While  full  .against  the  monstci-'s  hide 
I  launch  the  spear — it  slants  aside 
As  harmless  on  the  woven  scale 
As  slender  reed  on  coat  of  mail. 
And  ere  I  could  renew  the  stroke 
From  rein  and  rule  the  charger  broke  — 

That  basilisk  eye  had  spell' d  the  steed, 
It  felt  the  poisonous  oharnel  breath — 

Forsaken  in  my  dreadest  need, 
Hope  vanish'd,  and  I  look'd  on  Death. 

"But  light  and  quick  to  earth  I  leapt ; 
Swift  from  the  sheath  my  falchion  swept ; 
Swift  on  that  rock-like  mail  it  plied — 
The  rock-like  mail  the  sword  defied  : 
The  monster  lash'd  its  mighty  coil ; 
Down  hurl'd,  behold  me  on  the  soil. 
O'er  me  the  jaw's  dark  cavern  hangs — 
I  feel  the  snap  of  those  grim  fangs. 
When  lo!  the  dogs — the  flesh  is  found  ; 

The  scaleless  parts  their  fury  gain! 
And  the  fell  monster,  writhing  round, 

Howls  its  immeasurable  pain. 

"No  time  to  foil  its  fastening  foes — 
Light,  as  it  writhed,  I  sprang,  and  rose  ; 
The  bare,  unguarded  place  explor'd, — 
And  to  the  hilt  I  plunged  the  sword — 
Up  from  the  vitals  sprang  the  blood. 
Black-bubbling  spouted  forth  the  flood. 
Then  down  it  bore  me  in  its  fall ; 
Buried  beneath  that  giant  ball. 
In  dizzy  swoon  upon  the  ground 

I  lay  : — till  sense  returns  once  more— 
T  I  see  my  squires  that  stand  around, 

And  the  dead  dragon  in  its  gore." 


Then  burst  from  every  eager  breast 
The  loud  applause,  so  long  supprest. 
Scarcely  the  knight  those  words  had  spoken^ 
Than,  on  the  vaulted  rafters  broken, 
Times  ten  re-echoing  and  ascending, 
Came  the  vast  shout  of  thousands  blending 
As  loud,  the  knights  their  voices  raise, 
"His  brows  be  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  bays." 
The  crowd,  in  pomp,  would  lead  him  round. 

From  street  to  street  his  deed  proclaim — 
When  the  Grand  Master  sternly  frown' d. 

And  calling  silence,  silence  came. 


And  thus  he  spoke — "With  valiant  hand 
Thou  from  the  pest  hast  purged  the  land.. 
Let  ci-owds  their  idol  hail ;  in  thee 
A  foe  our  Order  can  but  see ! 
Thy  breast  has  cherish'd  to  its  bane 
A  worm  more  fell  than  Dragon  slain — 
The  snake  that  poisons  hearts  within, 
And  breeds  dissension,  strife  and  sin. 
The  worm  is  will,  superb  and  vain, 

Which  spurns  at  all  restraints  that  bind — 
Which  sacred  order  rends  in  twain — ■ 

'Tis  that  which  doth  destroy  mankind. 


"The  Turk  from  valor  gains  renown  ; 
Obedience  is  the  Christian's  crown — 
There,  where  from  heaven  descending,  trod 
In  humblest  guise  the  Saviour  God, 
Our  fathers  on  that  holy  ground 
Did  first  this  knightly  Order  found. 
That  heaviest  duty  to  fulfill, 
By  which  we  conquer  strong  self-will. 
Our  law  thy  thirst  of  glory  broke^ 

Vain-glorious — from  my  sight  depart. 
Not  he  who  scorns  the  Savioui-'s  yoke 

Should  wear  His  cross  upon  the  heart." 


Then  burst  the  angry  I'oar  of  all. 
As  with  a  tempest  shook  the  hall ; 
The  noble  Brethren  plead  for  grace — 
Mute  stood  the  youth  with  downward  face  ; 
Laid  by  the  robe  and  sacred  band. 
And  meekly  kissed  the  Master's  hand. 
And  went — the  Master  mark'd  him  part — 
"Return,"  he  cried,  "and  to  my  heart : 
The  harder  fight  of  Christ  is  won  : 

Here,  take  this  cross — meet  prize  for  thee — 
Thou  hast  battled  with  thyself,  my  son. 

And  conquered— through  Humility!" 


NOTE  BY  THE  TRANSIATOR. 

In  the  poem  just  presented  to  the  reader,  Schiller  designed,  as  he  wTote  to  Goethe,  to  depict  the  old  Christian 
chivalry— halt  knightly,  halt  monastic.  The  attempt  is  strikingly  sucoesstul.  Indeed,  "The  Fight  of  the  Dragon" 
appears  to  me  the  most  spirited  and  nervous  of  all  Schiller's  narrative  poems,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  "Diver;" 
and  it  its  interest  be  less  intense  than  that  of  the  matchless  "Diver,"  and  its  descriptions  less  poetically  striking  and 
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effective,  its  interior  meaning  or  pliilosopliical  conception  is  at  once  more  profound  and  more  elevated.  In  tlie  "Figlit 
■of  the  Dragon"  is  expressed  the  moral  of  that  liumility  which  consists  in  self-conquest — even  merit  may  lead  to  vain- 
glory—and.  after  vanquishing  the  fiercest  enemies  without,  Man  has  still  to  contend  with  his  worst  foe,— the  pride  or 
•disobedience  of  his  heart.  "Every  one,"  as  a  recent  critic  has  remarked,  "has  more  or  less  his  own  'flght  with  the 
Dragon,'— his  own  double  victory  (without  and  within)  to  achieve."  The  origin  of  this  poem  Is  to  he  found  in  the 
jinnals  of  the  Order  of  Malta— and  the  details  may  be  seen  in  Vertot's  History.  The  date  assigned  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Dragon  is  1342.  Helion  de  ViUeneuve  was  the  name  of  the  Grand  Master- that  of  the  Knight,  Dieu-Donne  de  Gozon. 
Thevenot  declares  that  the  head  of  the  monster  (to  whatever  species  it  really  belonged),  or  its  efflgies,  was  still  placed 
over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  in  his  time.  Dieu-Donne  succeeded  De  ViUeneuve  as  Grand  Master,  and  on  his  grave- 
atone  were  inscribed  the  words,  "Draconis  Exstinctor." 

ScHiLLEK— Translated  by  Sik  Edward  Bulwer  Ltton. 


THE    WARRIOR    TD    HIS    BBRB    BRIDE, 


F  in  the  fight  my  arm  was 
strong, 
And  forced  my  foes  to 
yield,— 
If   conquering  and  un- 
hurt I  came 
Back  from  the  battle- 
field,— 
It  is  because  thy  prayers 
have  been 
My  safeguard  and  my 
shield. 

My  comi-ades   smile   to 
see  my  arm 


Spare  or  protect  a  foe, 
They  think  thy  gentle  pleading  voice 

Was  silenced  long  ago  ; 
But  pity  and  compassion,  love. 

Were  taught  me  first  by  woe. 

'Thy  heart,  my  own,  still  beats  in  heaven 

With  the  same  love  divine 
That  made  thee  stoop  to  such  a  soul. 


So  hard,  so  stern  as  mine, — 
My  eyes  have  learnt  to  weep,  beloved, 
Since  last  they  looked  on  thine. 

I  hear  thee  murmur  words  of  peace 

Through  the  dim  midnight  air. 
And  a  calm  falls  from  the  angel  stars 

And  sooths  my  great  despair, — 
The  heavens  themselves  look  brighter,  love, 

Since  thy  sweet  soul  is  there. 

And  if  my  heart  is  once  more  calm. 

My  step  is  once  more  free. 
It  is  because  each  hour  I  feel 

Thou  prayest  still  for  me  ; 
Because  no  fate  or  change  can  come 

Between  my  soul  and  thee. 

It  is  because  my  heart  is  stilled, 

Not  broken  by  despair, 
Because  I  see  the  grave  is  bright, 

And  death  itself  is  fair  : — 
I  dread  no  more  the  wrath  of  heaven, — 

I  have  an  angel  there ! 

A.  A.  Proctor. 


A    KNIGHT-ERRANT, 


T3 


HOUGH  he  lived  and  died  among  us, 
Yet  his  name  may  be  enrolled 
With  the  knights  whose  deeds  of  daring 
Ancient  chronicles  have  told. 


So  he  rode  forth  to  defend  her, 
And  her  peerless  worth  proclaim  ; 

Challenging  each  recreant  doubter 
Who  aspersed  her  spotless  name. 


Still  a  stripling,  he  encountered 
Poverty,  and  struggled  long. 

Gathering  force  from  every  effort. 
Till  he  knew  his  arm  was  strong 


First  upon  his  path  stood  Ignorance, 
Hideous  in  his  brutal  might ; 

Hard  the  blows  and  long  the  battle 
Ere  the  monster  took  to  flight. 


Then  his  heart  and  life  he  offered 
To  his  radiant  mistress, — Truth  ; 

Never  thought,  or  dream,  or  falterino 
Marred  the  promise  ot  his  youth. 


Then,  with  light  and  fearless  spirit. 
Prejudice  he  dared  to  brave  ; 

Hunting  back  the  lying  craven 
To  her  black  sulphureous  cave. 
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Followed  by  liis  servile  minions, 

Custom,  the  old  Giant,  rose  ; 
Yet  he,  too,  at  last  was  conquered 

By  the  good  Knight's  weighty  blows. 

Then  he  turned,  and,  flushed  with  victory, 
Struck  upon  the  brazen  shield 

Of  the  world's  great  king,  Opinion, 
And  defied  him  to  the  field. 

Once  again  he  rose  a  conqueror, 
And,  though  wounded  in  tlie  fight, 

With  a  dying  smile  of  triumph 
Saw  that  Truth  had  gained  her  right. 


On  his  failing  ear  re-echoing 

Came  tlie  shouting  round  her  throne  ;. 
Little  cared  lie  that  no  future 

With  her  name  would  link  his  own. 

Spent  with  many  a  hard-fought  battle. 

Slowly  ebbed  his  life  away. 
And  the  crowd  that  flocked  to  greet  her 

Trampled  on  him  where  he  lay. 

Gathering  all  his  strength,  he  saw  her 
Crowned  and  reigning  in  her  pride  ; 

Looked  his  last  upon  her  beauty. 
Raised  his  eyes  to  God,  and  died. 

A.  A.  Proctok. 


THE    KNIE-HTS    DF    ST,  JOHN, 


OH,  nobly  shone  the  fearful  Cross  upon  your 
mail  afar. 

When  Rhodes  and  Acre  hail'd  your  might,  O  lions 
of  the  war! 

When  leading  many  a  pilgrim  horde,  through 
wastes  of  Syrian  gloom  ; 

Or  standing  with  the  Cherub's  sword  before  the 
Holy  Tomb. 

Yet  on  your  forms  the  apron  seem'd  a  nobler  ar- 
mor far. 


When  by  the  sick  man's  bed  ye  stood,  O  lions  of 
the  war! 

When  ye,  the  high-born,  bow'd  your  pride  to  tend 
the  lowly  weakness. 

The  duty,  though  it  brought  no  fame,  fulfill'd  by- 
Christian  meekness — 

Religion  of  the  Cross,  thou  blend' st,  as  in  a  single- 
flower. 

The  two-fold   branches  of  the  palm— HUMiLiir 

AND  POWEK. 

SCHILLEK- 


THE    DEATH    DF   THE    BRAVE, 

[Written  ia  the  beginning  of  the  year  1746.] 


HOW  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
__,  By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold. 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow' d  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 


By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung. 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung  : 
There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay  ; 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 


*3«^^r-- 


LDYE    IN    THE    AEE    DF    CHIVALRY, 


T 


FKOM  PEYRE  VIDAL, 

'HE  earth  was  sown  with  early  flowers, 
The  heavens  were  blue  and  bright — 
I  met  a  youthful  cavalier 

As  lovely  as  the  light. 
I  knew  him  not— but  in  my  heart 

His  graceful  image  lies. 
And  well  I  marked  his  open  brow, 

His  sweet  and  tender  eyes. 
His  ruddy  lips  that  ever  smiled. 

His  glittering  teeth  betwixt. 
And  flowing  robe  embroidered  o'er, 

With  leaves  and  blossoms  mixed, 
He  wore  a  chajjlet  of  the  rose  : 

His  palfrey,  white  and  sleek, 


THE  TROUBADOUR. 

Was  marked  with  many  an  ebon  spot. 

And  many  a  purple  streak  : 
Of  jasper  was  his  saddle-bow. 

His  housings  sapphire  stone. 
And  brightly  in  his  stirrup  glanced 

The  purple  calcedon. 
Fast  rode  the  gallant  cavalier. 

As  youthful  horsemen  ride  ; 
"Peyre  Vidal!  know  that  I  am  Love," 

The  blooming  stranger  cried  ; 
"And  this  is  Mercy  by  my  side, 

A  dame  of  high  degree  ; 
This  maid  is  Chastity,"  he  said, 

"This  squire  is  Loyalty." 

Trans,  by  W.  C.  Bryant. 


'« 


Chivalrt. 
(.Painted  by  Frank  Dicksee,  A.  R.  A.    Royal  Academy,  ISSS.) 
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MILTDN'S    PRiiYER    OF    PATIENCE, 


I    AM  old  and  blind! 
Men  point  at  me  as  smitten  by  God's  frown  ; 
Afflicted  and  deserted  of  my  kind, 
Yet  am  I  not  cast  down. 

I  am  weak,  yet  strong  ; 
I  murmur  not  that  I  no  longer  see  ; 
Poor,  old  and  helpless,  I  the  more  belong. 

Father  Supreme!  to  Thee. 

All-mex-cifulOne! 
Wlien  men  are  furthest,  then  art  Thou  most 

near  ; 
"When  friends  pass  by,  my  weaknesses  to  shun. 

Thy  chariot  I  hear. 

Thy  glorious  face 
Is  leaning  toward  me  ;  and  its  holy  light 
Shines  in  upon  my  lonely  dwelling-place,— 

And  there  is  no  more  night. 

On  my  bended  knee 
I  recognize  Thy  purpose  clearly  shown  : 
My  vision  Thou  hast  dimm'd,  that  I  may  see 

Thyself,— Thyself  alone. 

I  hare  naught  to  fear  ; 
This  darkness  is  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing  ; 
Beneath  it  I  am  almost  sacred  ;  here 

Can  come  no  evil  thing. 


Oh,  I  seem  to  stand 
Trembling,  where  foot  of  mortal  ne'er  hath 

been, 
Wrapp'din  that  radiance  from  tlie  sinless 
land, 
"n^hich  eye  hath  never  seen ! 

Visions  come  and  go  : 
Shapes  of   resplendent  beauty   round    me 

throng  ; 
From  angel  lips  I  seem  to  hear  the  flow 

Of  soft  and  holy  song. 

It  is  nothing  now. 
When  heaven  is  opening  on  my  sightless  eyes, 
When  airs  from  Paradise  refresh  my  brow, 

The  earth  in  darkness  lies. 

In  a  purer  clime 
My  being  fills  with  rapture,— waves  of  thought 
Roll  in  upon  my  spirit,— strains  sublime 

Break  over  me  unsought. 

Give  me  now  my  lyre! 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  gift  divine  : 
Within  my  bosom  glows  unearthly  fire, 

Lit  by  no  skill  of  mine. 

F.Liz.\BETH  Lloyd  Howell. 


TnE  Woman  T.(.ken  in  Adultery. 


(,PaMed  by  Nicolas  Pmtssm.) 
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No  Unwelcome  Guest. 
{Painted  by  F.  D.  Millet.    Boijal  Institute,  1SS5.) 


CHEERFULNESS, 


BE  merry,  wretched  mau,  and  take  not  sair  to 
mind 
The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow  ;• 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 
And  with  tliy  neighbor  gladly  lend  and  borrow  ; 
His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow. 
Be  blyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventure. 
For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
AVithout  gladness  avails  no  treasure. 

Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends  ; 

For  warld's  gain  without  health  naugnt  avails 
Nae  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 

Remanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails ; 


Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails  ; 
In  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure, 
Wherefore  to  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails  ; 
"Without  gladness  avails  no  treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkes  hold  thy  company  ; 
Be  charitable  and  humble  in  thine  estate, 

For  worldly  honor  lastes  but  a  day. 

For  trouble  on  earth  take  no  melancholy  ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor  ; 

Who  lives  merrily,  he  lives  mightily  -, 
Without  gladness  avails  no  treasure. 

William:  Dunbar. — 1479-1520. 
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CHEERFULNESS    TAUG-HT    BY    REASON, 


r  THINK  we  are  too  ready  with  complaint 
[     In  this  fair  world  of  God's.    Had  we  no  liope, 
Indeed,  heyond  the  zenith,  and  the  slope 
Of  yon  gray  blank  of  sky,  we  miglit  grow  faint 
To  muse  upon  eternity's  constraint 
Round  our  asi^irant  souls  ;  but,  since  the  scope 
IMast  widen  early,  is  it  we.W  to  droop,  , 


For  a  few  days  consumed  in  loss  and  taint? 
O  pusillanimous  heart,  be  comforted, 
And  like  a  cheerful  traveller  take  the  road. 
Singing  beside  the  hedge.    What  if  the  bread 
Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 
To  me(;t  the  flints?     At  least  it  may  said, 
"Because  the  way  is  short,  1  thank  thee,  God." 
K.   B.  Bi;owNixG. 


THE  Death  of  SociiAXES 


THANATDPSIS, 


TO  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with   her  visible  forms,  she 
spealcs 
A  various  language  ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty,  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their   sharpness    ere    he    is    aware.       Wlien 

thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 


And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart; — 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 

Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid, with  many  tears^ 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  e.xist 

Thy  image.     Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall 

claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again. 
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And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,   and  pierce  thy 
mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  i-etire  alone, — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With    patriaixhs    of    the    infant    world — with 

kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
JFair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills 
Kock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods  ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green,   and,   poured 

round  all, 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Ai"e  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.      All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. — Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wilderness. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregan,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings — yet — the  dead  are  there: 


And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone 
So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall 

come. 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long 

train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men. 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,   and  he  who 

goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid. 
The    speechless    babe,     and    the   gray-headed 

man, — 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 
By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to 

join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  which  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
W.  C.  Bkyant. 


PHILQSDPHY    FDR   THE     SEASONS, 


\A/lTH  thee,  serene  philosophy,  with  thee. 

And  thy  bright  garland,  let  me  crown  my 
song! 
Effusive  source  of  evidence,  and  truth!    , 
A  lustre  shedding  o'er  the  ennobled  mind, 
Stronger  than  summer-noon  ;  and  pui-e  as  that 
Whose  mild  vibrations  soothe  the  parted  soul, 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day. 
Hence  through  her  nourished  powers,  enlarged  by 

thee, 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires 
Thatbindthe  fluttering  crowd;  and,  angel-winged 
The  heights  of  science  and  of  virtue  gains, 
Where  all  is  calm  and  clear  :  with  nature  round, 
Or  in  the  starry  regions,  or  the  abyss, 
To  reason's  and  to  fancy's  eye  displayed  : 


The  first  up-tracing,  from  the  dreary  void, 
The  chain  of  causes  and  effects  to  Him, 
The  world-producing  essence,  who  alone 
Possesses  being  ;  while  the  last  receives 
The  whole  magnificence  of  heaven  and  earth, 
And  every  beauty,  delicate  or  bold. 
Obvious  or  more  remote,  with  livelier  sense. 
Diffusive  painted  on  the  rapid  mind. 

Tutored  by  thee,  hence  poetry  exalts 
Her  voice  to  ages  ;  and  informs  the  page 
With  music,  image,  sentiment  and  thought. 
Never  to  die!  the  treasure  of  mankind, 
Their  highest  honor,  and  their  truest  joy! 

Without  thee,  what  were  unenliglitened  man? 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wild; 
In  quest  of  prey  ;  and  with  the  unfashioned  fur 
Rough-clad  ;  devoid  of  every  finer  art. 
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And  eleganoo  of  life.    Nor  happiness 
Domestic,  mixed  of  tenderness  and  care, 
Nor  moral  excellence,  nor  social  bliss, 
Nor  guardian  law  wei'e  his  ;  nor  various  skill 
To  turn  the  furrow,  or  to  guide  the  tool 
Mechanic;  nor  the  heaven-conducted  prow 
Of  navigation  bold,  that  fearless  braves 
The  burning  line  or  dares  the  wintry  pole. 
Mother  severe  of  infinite  delights! 
Nothing,  save  rapine,  indolence,  and  guile, 
And  woes  on  woes,  a  still-revolving  train ! 
Whose  horrid  circle  had  made  human  life 
Thau  non-existence  worse  :  but,  taught  by  thc( 
Ours  are  the  plans  of  policy  and  peace  ; 
To  live  like  brothers,  and  conjunctive  all 
Embellish  life.    While  thus  laborious  crowds 
Ply  Iho  tongh  oar,  philosophy  directs 
The  ruling  helm  ;  or,  like  the  liberal  breatli 
Of  potent  heaven,  invisible,  the  sail 
Swells  out,  and  bears  the  inferior  woi-ld  along 

Nor  to  tliis  evanescent  speck  of  earth 
Poorly  confined — the  radiant  tracts  on  higli 


Are  her  exalted  range  ;  intent  to  gaze 
Creation  tlirough  ;  and,  fi'om  that  full  complex 
Of  never-ending  wonders,  to  conceive 
Of  the  Sole  Being  right,  who  spoke  the  word. 
And  Nature  moved  complete.    With  inward  view,. 
Thence  on  the  ideal  kingdom  swift  she  turns 
Her  eye  ;  and  instant,  at  her  powerful  glance, 
The  obedient  pliantoms  vanish  or  appear  ; 
Compound,  divide,  and  into  order  shift. 
Each  to  his  rank,  from  plain  perception  up 
To  the  fair  forms  of  fancy's  fleeting  train  ; 
To  reason  then,  deducing  truth  from  truth, 
And  notion  quite  abstract ;  where  first  begins 
The  world  of  spirits,  action  all,  and  life 
Unfettered  and  unmixed.    But  here  the  cloud. 
So  wills  Eternal  Providence,  sits  deep. 
Enough  for  us  to  know  that  this  dark  state. 
In  inward  passions  lost,  and  vain  pursuits. 
This  infancy  of  being,  cannot  prove 
The  final  issue  of  the  works  of  God, 
By  boundless  Love  and  perfect  Wisdom  formed. 
And  ever  rising  with  the  rising  mind. 

Thomson. 


THE     CDMMDNLDT, 


ONCE,  in  the  flight  of  ages  past, 
Tliere  liv'd  a  man  :  and  who  was  he? 
Mortal!  howe'erthy  lot  be  cast. 
That  man  resembled  thee. 

Unknown  the  I'egion  of  his  birth. 
The  land  in  which  he  died  unknown  ; 

His  name  has  perish'd  from  the  earth, 
This  truth  survives  alone  : 

That  joy  and  grief,  and  hope  and  fear. 
Alternate  triumph'd  in  his  breast ; 

His  bliss  and  woe, — a  smile,  a  tear! 
Oblivion  hides  the  rest. 

He  suffer'd, — but  his  pangs  are  o'er  ; 

Enjoy'd, — but  his  delights  are  fled  ; 
Had  friends, — his  friends  are  now  no  more 

And  foes, — his  foes  are  dead. 


He  saw  whatever  thou  hast  seen  ; 

Encounter'd  all  that  troubles  thee  : 
He  was — whatever  thou  hast  been  ; 

He  is  what  thou  shalt  be. 

The  rolling  seasons,-  day  and  night. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  the  earth  and  main, 

Erewhile  his  portion,  life  and  light, 
To  him  exist  in  vain. 

The  clouds  and  sunbeams,  o'er  his  eye 
That  once  their  shades  and  glory  threw. 

Have  left  in  yonder  silent  sky 
No  vestige  where  they  flew. 

The  annals  of  the  human  race. 
Their  ruins,  since  the  world  began, 

Of  him  afford  no  other  trace 
Than  this,— there  lived  a  man! 

James  Montgomery. 


A  Silent  Colloquy. 
(From  the  Picture  by  Paul  Stade.) 
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~B 


EHOLD  this  ruin!    'Twas  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereral  spirit  full. 
This  narrow  cell  was  Life's  retreat, 
This  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  visions  fill' d  this  spot! 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot! 
Nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  nor  fear, 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye, 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void, — 

If  social  love  that  eye  employ' d, 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleam'd. 

But  through  the  dews  of  kindness  beam'd. 

That  eye  shall  be  for  ever  bright 

When  stars  and  sun  are  sunk  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 

The  ready,  swift  and  tuneful  tongue  : 

If  Falsehood's  honey  it  disdain' d, 

And  when  it  could  not  praise  was  cbain'd  : 


If  bold  in  Virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 
Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke,— 
This  silent  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 
When  Time  unveils  Eternity! 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine? 
Or  with  the  envied  rabies  shine? 
To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  a  gem 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them. 
But  if  the  page  of  Truth  they  sought. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought. 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  Wealth  and  Fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  paths  of  duty  trod? 
If  from  the  bowers  of  Ease  they  fled. 
To  seek  aiHiction's  humble  shed  ; 
If  Grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurn' d. 
And  home  to  Virtue's  cot  return'd, — 
These  feet  with  angel  wings  shall  vie. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky ! 

Author  Unknovtn. 
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THE    iiSTRDLDG-ER, 


T  GUIS    led   the 


(QUENTI]Sr   DUEWAED.) 

,  way,  followed 
riby    Quentin,    to    a 
separate    tower    of 
the  Castle  of  Pies- 
sis,  in    which    was 
installed,  in  no 
i^lnall    ease     and 
splendor,   the   cele- 
brated    astrologer, 
poet    and    philoso- 
pher,  Galeotti  Marti , 
or  Martins,  or  Mar- 
tivale,   a  native  of 
Narni  in  Italy,  the  author  of  the  famous  treatise  De 
Vulgo  Incognifis,  and  the  siibject  of  his  age's  admir- 
ation, and  of  the  panegyrics  of  Paulus  Jovius.     He 
had  long  flourished  at  the  court  of  the   celebrated 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  from  whom  he 
was  in  some  measure  decoyed  by  Louis,  who  grudged 
the  Hungarian  monarch  the  society  and  the  counsels 
of  a  sage  accounted  so  skilful  in  reading  the  decrees 
of  heaven. 

Martival'e  was  none  of  those  ascetic,  withered, 
pale  professors  of  mystic  learning  of  those  days,  who 
bleared  their  eyes  over  the  midnight  furnace  and 
macerated  their  bodies  by  outwatching  the  polar  bear. 
He  indulged  in  all  courtly  pleasures,  and,  until  he 
grew  corpulent,  had  excelled  in  all  martial  sports  and 
gymnastic  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  arms; 
insomuch  that  Janus  Paunonius  has  left  a  Latin  epi- 
gram upon  a  wrestling  match  betwixt  Galeotti  and 
a  renowned  champion  of  that  art,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Hungarian  King  and  Couit,  in  Avhich  the  Astrolo- 
ger was  completely  victorious. 

The  apartments  of  this  courtly  and  martial  sage 
were  far  more  splendidly  furnished  than  any  which 
Quentin  had  yet  seen  in  the  royal  palace ;  and  the 
carving  and  the  ornamented  wood-work  of  his  library, 
as  well  a's  the  magnihcence  displayed  in  the  tapestries,  showed  the  elegant  taste  of 
the  learned  Italian.  Out  of  his  study  one  door  opened  to  his  sleeping- apartment, 
another  led  to  the  turret  which  served  as  his  observatory.  A  large  oaken  table  in 
the  midst  of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  the  spoils  of  the 
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tent  of  a  Pacha  after  the  great  battle  of  Jaiza,  where  the  Astrologer  had  fought 
abreast  with  the  valiant  champion  of  Christendom,  Matthias  Corvinus.  On  the  table 
lay  a  variety  of  mathematical  and  astrological  instruments,  all  of  the  most  rich' 
materials  and  curious  workmanship.  His  astrolabe  of  silver  was  the  gift  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  Jacob's  staif  of  ebony,  jointed  with  gold  and  curiously 
inlaid,  was  a  mark  of  esteem  from  the  reigning  Pope. 

There  were  various  oiher  miscellaneous  ar  icles  disposed  on  the  table  or  hanging 
around  on  the  walls  ;  amongst  others,  two  complete  suits  of  armor,  one  of  mail,  the 
other  of  plate,  both  of  which,  from  their  great  size,  seemed  to  call  the  gigantic  Astrologer 
their  owner;  A  Spanish  toledo,  a  Scottish  broadsword,  a  Turkish  scymitar,  with 
bows,  quivers  and  other  warlike  weapons ;  musical  instruments  of  several  different 
kinds  ;  a  silver  crucifix,  a  sepulchral  antique  vase,  and  several  of  the  little  brazen 
Penates  of  the  ancient  heathens,  with  their  curious  nondescript  articles,  some  of 
which,  in  the  superstitious  opinions  of  that  period,  seemed  to  be  designed  for  magi- 
cal purposes.  The  library  of  this  singular  character  was  of  the  same  miscellaneous 
description  with  his  other  effects.  Curious  manuscripts  of  classical  antiquity  lay 
mingled  with  the  voluminous  labors  of  Christian  divines,  and  of  those  painstaking 
sages  who  pi'ofessed  the  chemical  science,  and  proffered  to  guide  their  students  into 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  nature  by  means  of  the  Hermetical  Philosophy.  Some 
were  written  in  the  Eastern  character,  and  others  concealed  tlieir  sense  or  nonsense 
under  the  veil  of  hieroglyphics  and  cabalistic  characters.  The  whole  apartment  and 
its  furniture  of  every  kind  formed  a  scene  very  impressive  on  the  fancy,  considering 
the  general  belief  then  indisputably  entertained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  occult  ■ 
sciences ;  and  that  effect  was  increased  by  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  who,  seated  in  a  huge  chair,  was  employed  in  examining  a  specimen 
just  issued  from  the  Frankfort  press,  of  the  newly  invented  art  of  printing. 

Galeotti  Martivalle  was  a  tall,  bulky,  yet  stately  man,  considerably  past  his 
prime,  and  whose  youthful  habits  of  exercise,  though  still  occasionally  resumed,  had 
not  been  able  to  contend  with  his  natural  tendency  to  corpulence,  increased  by 
sedentary  study  and  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His  features,  though 
rather  overgrown,  were  dignified  and  noble,  and  a  Santon*  might  have  envied  ihe 
dark  and  downward  sweep  of  his  long-descending  beard.  His  dress  was  a  chamber-robe 
of  the  richest  Genoa  velvet,  with  ample  sleeves,  clasped  Avith  frogs  of  gold  and  lined 
with  sables.  It  was  fastened  round  his  middle  by  a  broad  belt  of  virgin  parchment, 
round  which  were  represented,  in  crimson  characters,  the  signs  of  tlie  Zodiac.  He 
rose  and  bowed  to  the  King,  yet  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom  such  exalted  society 
was  familiar,  and  who  was  not  at  all  likely,  even  in  the  royal  presence,  to  compromise 
the  dignity  then  especially  affected  by  the  pursuers  of  science. 

"You  are  engaged,  father,"  sa  d  the  King,  "and,  as  I  think,  with  this  new-fash- 
ioned art  of  multiplying  manuscripts  by  the  intervention  of  machinery.  Can  things 
of  such  mechanical  and  terrestrial  import  interest  the  thoughts  of  one  before  whom 
heaven  has  enrolled  her  own  celestial  volumes  ?  " 

"My  brother,"  replied  Martivalle, — "for  so  the  tenant  of  this  cell  must  tenn  even 
the  King  of  France,  when  he  deigns  to  visit  him  as  a  disciple, — believe  me  that,  in 
considering  the  consequences  of  tliis  invention,  I  read  with  as  certain  augury  as  by 

"[A  Turkish  priest  or  dervish.  The  Santons  were  an  Eastern  body  of  religionists,  who  pretended  to 
be  inspired  with  enthusiastic  raptures  of  divine  love.] 
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any  combination  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  most  awful  and  portentious  changes. 
When  I  reflect  with  what  slow  and  limited  supplies  the  stream  of  science  hath 
hitherto  descended  to  us ;  how  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its 
search ;  how  certain  to  be  neglected  by  all  who  regard  their  ease ;  how  liable 
to  be  diverted,  or  altogether  dried  up  by  the  invasions  of  barbarism ;  can  I  look 
forward  without  wonder  and  astonishment  to  the  lot  of  a  succeeding  generation,  on 
whom  knowledge  will  descend  like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted,  unabated, 
unbounded ;  fertilizing  some  grounds  and  overflowing  others ;  changing  the  whole 
form  of  social  life  ;  establishing  and  overthrowing  religions  ;  erecting  and  destroying 
kingdoms" 

"Hold,  Galeotti,"  said  Louis, — "shall  these  changes  come  in  our  time  ? " 

"No,  my  royal  brother,"  replied  Martivalle ;  "this  invention  may  be  likened  to 
a  young  tree,  which  is  now  newly  planted,  but  shall,  in  succeeding  generations,  bear 
fruit  as  fatal,  yet  as  precious,  as  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden ;  the  knowledge,  namely, 
of  good  and  evil." 

Louis  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "Let  futurity  look  to  what  concerns 
them — we  are  men  of  this  age,  and  to  this  age  we  will  confine  our  care.  Suflicient 
for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. — Tell  me,  hast  thou  proceeded  farther  in  the  horoscope 
which  I  sent  to  thee,  and  of  which  you  made  me  some  report?  I  have  brought  the 
party  hither,  that  you  may  use  palmistry,  or  chiromancy,  if  such  is  your  pleasure. 
The  matter  is  pressing." 

The  bulky  sage  arose  from  his  seat,  and  approaching  the  young  soldier,  fixed  on 
him  his  keen,  large  dark  eyes,  as  if  he  were  in  the  act  of  internally  spelling  and  dissecting 
every  lineament  and  feature.  Blushing  and  borne  down  by  this  close  examination 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  expression  was  so  reverend  at  once  and  commanding, 
Quentin  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  did  not  again  raise  them  till  in  the  act  of 
obeying  the  sonorous  command  of  the  Astrologer,  "Look  up,  and  be  not  afraid,  but 
hold  lorth  thy  hand." 

"When  Martivalle  had  inspected  his  palm,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  mystic 
arts  which  he  practised,  he  led  the  King  some  steps  aside. — "My  royal  brother,"  he 
said,  "the  physiognomy  of  this  youth,  together  with  the  lines  impressed  on  his  hand, 
confirm,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  the  report  which  I  founded  on  his  horoscope,  as  well 
as  that  judgment  which  your  own  proficiency  in  our  sublime  arts  induced  you  at 
once  to  form  of  him.    All  promises  that  this  youth  will  be  brave  and  fortunate." 

"And  faithful  ? "  said  the  Bang  ;  "for  valor  and  fortune  square  not  always  with 
fidelity." 

"And  faithful  also,"  said  the  Astrologer ;  "for  there  is  manly  firmness  in  look 
and  eye,  and  his  Unea  vitece  is  deeply  marked  and  clear,  which  indicates  a  true  and 
upright  adherence  to  those  who  do  benefit  or  lodge  trust  in  him.    But  yet" — 

"But  what? "  said  the  King ;  "Father  G-aleotti,  wherefore  do  you  now  pause  ? " 

"The  ears  of  Kings,"  said  the  Sage,  "are  like  the  palates  of  those  dainty  patients 
which  are  unable  to  endure  the  bitterness  of  the  drugs  necessary  for  their  recovery." 

"My  ears  and  my  palate  have  no  such  niceness,"  said  Louis  ;  "Let  me  hear  what 
is  useful  counsel,  and  swallow  what  is  wholesome  medicine.  I  quarrel  not  with  the 
rudeness  of  the  one,  or  the  harsh  taste  of  the  other.    I  have  not  been  cockered  in 
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^vantoniiess  or  iiidalge:ice  ;  my  youth  was  one  of  exile  and  suffering.  My  ears  are 
used  to  liarsh  counsel,  and  take  no  otFense  at  it." 

"Then  plainly,  Sire,"  replied  Galeotti,  "if  you  have  aught  in  your  proposed  com- 
mission which,  in  short,  may  startle  a  scrupulous  conscience,  iiitrust  it  not  to  this 
youth — at  least  not  till  a  few  years'  exercise  in  your  service  has  made  him  as  unscru- 
pulous as  others." 

"And  is  this  what  you  hesitated  to  speak,  my  good  Galeotti  ?  and  didet  thou 
think  thy  speaking  it  would  offend  me?"  said  the  King.  "Alack,  I  know  that  thou 
art  well  sensible  that  the  path  of  roj'^al  policy  cannot  be  always  squared  (as  that  of 
private  life  ought  invariably  to  be)  by  the  abstract  maxims  of  religion  and  morality. 
Wherefore  do  we,  the  Princes  of  the  earth,  found  churches  and  monasteries,  make 
pilgrimages,  undergo  pe  fiances  and  perform  devotions,  with  which  others  may  dis- 
pense, unless  it  be  because  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  welfare  of  our  kingdoms 
force  us  upon  measures  which  grieve  our  consciences  as  Christians  ?  But  heaven  has 
mercy — the  Church  an  unbounded  stock  of  merits,  and  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady 
of  Embruii  and  the  blessed  saints  is  urgent,  everlasting  and  omnipotent." — He  laid 
his  hat  on  the  table,  and  devoutly  kneeling  before  the  images  stuck  in  his  hat- 
band, repeated  in  an  earnest  tone,  ^'Sancte,  Huberte,  Sancte  JuUane,  Sancte  Martine, 
Sancte  Rosalia,  Sancti  quotquot  adestis,  orate  pro  me  peccatore  !  "  He  then  smote 
his  breast,  arose,  reassumed  his  hat,  and  continued: — "Be  assured,  good  father,  that 
whatever  there  may  be  in  our  commission  of  the  nature  at  which  you  have  hinted, 
the  execution  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  this  youth,  nor  shall  he  be  privy  to  such  part 
of  our  purpose." 

"In  this,"  said  the  Astrologer,  "you,  my  royal  brother,  will  walk  wisely.  Some- 
thing may  be  apprehended  likewise  from  the  rashness  of  this  your  young  commis- 
sioner ;  a  failing  inherent  in  those  of  sanguine  complexion.  But  I  hold  that,  by  the 
rules  of  art,  this  chance  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  other  properties  discovered 
from  his  horoscope  and  otherwise." 

"Will  this  next  midnight  be  a  propitious  hour  in  which  to  commence  a  perilous 
journey?"  said  the  King. — "See,  here  is  your  Ephemerides — you  see  the  position  of 
the  moon  in  regard  to  Saturn,  and  the  ascendance  of  Jupiter — That  should  argue, 
methinks,  in  submission  to  your  belter  art,  success  to  him  who  sends  forth  the  expedi- 
tion at  such  an  hour." 

"To  him  who  sends  fortli  the  expedition,"  said  the  Astrologer,  after  a  pause, 
"this  conjunction  doth  indeed  promise  success;  but,  methinks,  that  Saturn  being 
combust,  threatens  danger  and  infortune  to  the  party  sent;  whence  I  infer  that  the 
errand  may  be  perilous,  or  even  fatal  to  those  who  are  to  journey.  Violence  and 
captivity,  methinks,  are  intimated  in  that  adverse  conjunction." 

"Violence  and  captivity  to  those  who  are  sent,"  answered  the  King,  "but  success 
to  the  wishes  of  the  sender — Runs  it  not  thus,  my  learned  father  ?  " 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  Astrologer. 

The  King  paused,  without  giving  any  further  indication  how  far  this  presaging 
his  speech  (probably  hazarded  by  the  Astrologer  from  his  conjecture  that  the  commis- 
sion related  to  some  dangerous  pui-pose)  squared  with  Ms  real  object. 

The  King  then  puUed  forth  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  ere  he  gave  it  to  Marti- 
valle,  said,  in  a  tone  which  resembled  that  of  an  apology — -"Learned  Galeotti,  be  not 
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surprised  that,  possessing  in  you  an  oracular  treasure,  siaperior  to  that  lodged  in  (he 
breast  of  any  now  alive,  not  excepting  the  Great  Nostradamus*  himself,  I  am  desirous 
frequently  to  avail  myself  of  your  skill  in  those  doubts  and  difficullies  w^hich  beset 
every  Prince  who  hath  to  contend  with  I'ebellion  within  his  land,  and  with  external 
enemies,  both  powerful  and  inveterate." 

"When  I  was  honored  with  j^our  request.  Sire,"  said  the  philosopher,  "and 
abandoned  ihe  Court  of  Buda  for  tluit  of  Plessis,  it  was  wil1i  tlic  resolution  to  place 
at  the  command  of  my  royal  patron  whatever  my  art  had  thai  mii;lit  be  of  service 
to  him." 

"Enough,  good  MartivtiUe — I  pray  thee  attend  to  the  import  of  this  question." — 
He  proceeded  to  read  from  the  paper  in  his  liand: — "A  jjcrson  having  <m  hand  a 
weighty  controversy,  which  is  like  to  draw  to  debate  either  by  law  or  by  force  of 
arms,  is  desirous,  for  the  pi-esent,  to  seek  accommodation  by  a  personal  interview 
with  his  antagonist.  He  desires  to  know  what  day  will  be  propitious  for  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  purpose  ;  also  what  is  likely  to  be  the  success  of  such  a  negotiation,, 
and  Avhether  his  adversary  Avill  be  moved  to  answer  the  conlidence  thus  rejjosed  in 
him,  with  gratitude  and  kindness,  or  may  rather  be  likely  to  abuse  the  opportunity 
and  advantage  which  sucli  meeting  may  afford  liim?  " 

"It  is  an  important  question,"  said  Martivalle,  when  the  King  had  done  reading, 
"and  requires  that  I  should  set  a  planetary  ligure,  and  give  it  instant  and  deep  con- 
sideration." 

"Let  it  be  so,  my  good  father  in  the  sciences,  and  thou  shalt  know  wliat  it  is  to- 
oblige  a  King  of  France.  We  are  determined,  if  the  constellations  forbid  not, — and 
our  own  humble  art  leads  us  to  think  that  they  approve  our  purpose, — to  hazard 
something,  even  in  our  own  person,  to  stop  these  anti-Chiistian  wars." 

"May  the  Saints  forward  your  Majesty's  pious  intent,"  said  the  Astrologer,, 
"and  guard  yoxu"  sacred  person  !  " 

"Thanks,  learned  father.  Here  is  something  the  while  to  enlarge  your  curious- 
library." 

He  placed  iinder  one  of  the  volumes  a  small  purse  of  gold ;  for,  economical  even 
in  his  superstitions,  Louis  conceived  the  Astrologer  sufficiently  bound  to  his  service 
by  the  pensions  he  had  assigned  him,  and  thought  liimself  entitled  to  the  iise  of  his 
skill  at  a  moderate  rate,  even  upon  great  exigencies. 

Louis,  having  thus,  in  legal  phrase,  added  a  refreshing  fee  to  his  general  retainer,, 
turned  from  him  to  address  Durward.  "Follow  me,"  he  said,  "my  bonny  Scot,  as 
one  chosen  by  Destiny  and  a  Monarch  to  accomplish  a  bold  adventure.  All  must  be 
got  ready,  that  thou  niayest  put  foot  in  stirrup  the  very  instant  the  bell  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin's tolls  twelve.  One  minute  sooner,  one  minute  later,  were  to  forfeit  the  favorable 
aspect  of  the  constellations  which  smile  on  your  adventure." 

Thus  saying,  the  King  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his  young  guardsman  ;, 
and  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  Astrologer  gave  way  to  very  different  feelings 
from  those  which  seemed  to  animate  him  during  the  royal  presence. 

"The  niggardly  slave  !  "  he  said,  weighing  the  purse  in  his  hand, — for,  being  a 
man  of  unbounded  expense,  he  had  almost  constant  occasion  for  money ;  "the  base 
sordid  scullion ! — A  coxswain's  wife  would  give  more  to  know  Jhat  her  husband  had 
*[Mioliel  Nostrauamus,  a  celebrated  French  astrologer.] 
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crossed  the  narrow  seas  in  safety.  He  acquire  any  tincture  of  humane  letters  ! — yes, 
when  prowling  foxes  and  yelling  wolves  Tbecome  musicians.  He  read  the  glorious 
Iblazoning  of  the  firmament! — ay,  when  sordid  moles  shall  become  lynxes. — After  so 
many  piomises  made,  to  entice  me  from  the  Court  of  the  magnificent  Matthias,  where 
Hun  and  Turk,  Christian  and  Infidel,  the  Czar  of  Muscovia  and  the  Cham  of  Tartary 
themselves,  contended  to  load  me  with  gifts, — doth  he  think  I  am  to  abide  in  tliis  old 
Castle,  like  a  bullfinch  in  a  cage,  fain  to  sing  as  oft  as  he  chooses  to  whistle,  and  call 
for  seed  and  water? — Not  so — I  will  discover  or  contrive  a  remedy." 

He  again  took  the  despised  guerdon,  and  weighed  it  in  his  hand.  "It  may  be," 
he  said,  "there  is  some  jewel,  or  pearl  of  price,  concealed  in  this  paltry  case — I  have 
heard  he  can  be  liberal  even  to  lavishness  when  it  suits  his  caprice  or  interest." 

He  emptied  the  purse,  which  contained  neither  more  nor  less  than  ten  gold 
■pieces.  The  indignation  of  the  Astrologer  was  extreme.  "Thinks  he  that  for  such 
paltry  rate  of  hire  I  will  practice  that  celestial  science  which  I  have  studied  with  the 
Armenian  Abbot  of  Istrahoff",  who  had  not  seen  the  sun  for  forty  years, — with  the 
Geek  Dubravius,  who  is  said  to  have  raised  the  dead, — and  have  even  visited  the 
:Scheik  Ebn  Hali  in  his  cave  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais  ?— No ! — he  that  contemns  art 
.shall  perish  through  his  own  ignorance.    Ten  pieces ! " 

So  saying,  the  indignant  Sage  nevertheless  plunged  the  contemned  pieces  of  gold 
into  a  large  pouch  which  he  wore  at  his  girdle. 

— •'(^m- — 

THE    EYING-    i5LCHEMIST, 


I  HE  night-wind  with  a  desohite  moan  swept  by, 
And  the  old  shutters  of  the  turret  swung 
Creaking  upon  their  hinges  ;  and  the  moon, 
As  the  torn  edges  of  the  clouds  flew  past, 
Struggled  aslant  the  stained  and  broken  panes 
So  dimly,  that  the  watchiul  eye  of  death 
.Scarcely  was  conscious  when  it  went  and  came, 
The  fire  beneath  his  crucible  was  low. 
Yet  still  it  burned  ;  and  ever,  as  his  thoughts 
■Grew  insupportable,  he  raised  himself 
Upon  his  wasted  arm,  and  stirred  the  coals 
With  difiicult  energy  ;  and  when  the  rod 
Pell  from  his  nerveless  fingers,  and  his  eye 
Felt  faint  within  its  socket,  he  shrank  back 
Upon  his  pallet,  and,  with  vinclosed  lips, 
Muttered  a  curse  on  death! 

The  silent  room, 
Trom  its  dim  corners,  mockingly  gave  back 
His  rattling  breath  ;  the  humming  in  the  fire 
Had  the  distinctness  of  a  knell ;  and  ■when 
Duly  the  antique  horologe  beat  one. 
He  drew  a  phial  from  beneath  his  bead, 
And  drank.    And  instantly  his  lips  compressed 
And,  with  a  shudder  in  his  skeleton  frame. 
He  rose  with  supernatural  strength,  and  sat 
Upright,  and  communed  with  himself  : 


"I  did  not  think  to  die 
Till  I  had  finished  what  I  had  to  do  ; 
I  thought  to  pierce  th'  eternal  secret  through 

With  this  my  mortal  eye  ; 
I  felt, — Oh,  God!  it  seemeth  even  now — 
This  cannot  be  the  death-dew  on  my  brow  ; 

Grant  me  another  year, 
God  of  my  spirit! — but  a  day,— to  win 
Something  to  satisfy  this  thirst  within! 

I  would  know  something  here! 
Break  for  me  but  one  seal  that  is  unbroken! 
Speak  for  me  but  one  word  that  is  unspoken! 

"Vain, — vain, — my  brain  is  turning 
With  a  swift  dizziness,  and  my  heart  grows  sick, 
And  these  hot  temple-throbs  come  fast  and  thick, 

And  I  am  freezing, — burning, — 
Dying!  Oh,  God!  if  I  might  only  live! 
My  phial Ha!  it  thrills  me,— I  revive. 


"Aye, — were  not  man  to  die, 
He  were  too  mighty  for  this  narrow  sphere! 
Had  he  but  lime  to  brood  on  knowledge  here, — 

Could  he  but  train  his  eye, — 
Might  he  but  wait  the  mystic  word  and  hour, — 
Only  his  Maker  would  transcend  his  power! 

"This  were  indeed  to  feel 
The  soul-thirst  slacken  at  the  living  stream, — 
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To  live,  Oh,  God!  that  life  is  but  a  dream! 

And  death Aha!  I  reel, — 

Dim, — dim, — I   faint,    darkness    comes    o'er 

eye,— 
Cover  me!  save  me!- 


-God  of  heaven!  I  die! 


'Twas  morning,  and  the  old  man  lay  alone. 
No  friend  had  closed  his  eyelids,  and  his  lips, 
Open  and  ashy  pale,  th'  expression  wore 
Of  his  death  struggle.    His  long  silvery  hair 
Lay  on  his  hollow  temples,  thin  and  wild. 
His  frame  was  wasted,  and  his  features  wan 
And  haggard  as  with  want,  and  in  his  palm 
His  nails  were  driven  deep,  as  if  the  throe 
Of  the  last  agony  had  wrung  him  sore. 

The  storm  was  raging  still.     The  shutter  swung 
Creaking  as  harshly  in  the  fitful  wind. 
And  all  without  went  on, — as  aye  it  will, 


Sunshine  or  tempest,  reckless  that  a  heart 
Is  breaking,  or  has  broken,  in  its  change. 

The  fire  beneath  the  crncible  was  out ; 
The  vessels  of  his  mystic  art  lay  round, 
Useless  and  cold  as  the  ambitious  hand 
That  fashioned  them,  and  the  small  rod. 
Familiar  to  his  touch  for  threescore  years. 
Lay  on  th'  alembic's  rim,  as  if  it  still 
Might  vex  the  elements  at  its  master's  will. 

And  thus  had  passed  from  its  unequal  frame 
A  soul  of  Are, — a  sun-bent  eagle  stricken. 
From  his  high  soaring,  down, — an  instrument 
Broken  with  its  own  compass.    Oh,  how  poor 
Seems  the  rich  gift  of  genius,  when  it  lies, 
Like  the  adventurous  bird  that  hath  outflown 
His  strength  upon  the  sea,  ambition  wrecked, — 
A  thing  the  thrush  might  pity,  as  she  sits 
Brooding  in  quiet  on  her  lowly  nest. 

N.  P.  Willis, 


THE    NECRnMANCER, 


"Shall  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I  please? 
Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguilies? 
PerEorm  what  desperate  enterprises  I  will? 
I'll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  tjold. 
Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl. 
And  search  all  corners  of  the  Newfound  World 
For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates." 

Maklow's  Faustus. 


AN  old  man  on  his  death-bed  lay,   an   old  yet 
^    ■        stately  man  ; 
His    lii3    seemed  moulded   for    command,    though 

quivering  now,  and  wan  ; 
By  fits  a  wild  and  wandering  fire  shot  from  his 

troubled  eye. 
But  his  pale  brow  still  austerely  wore  its   native 
mastery. 

There  were  gorgeous  things  from  lands  afar,  strewn 

round  the  mystic  room 
From  where  the  orient  palm-trees  wave,  bright  gem 

and  dazzling  plume  ; 
And  vases  with  rich  odor  filled,  that  o'er  the  coucli 

of  death 
Shed  forth,  like  groves  from  Indian  isles,    a   spicy 

summer's  breath. 


'Twas  silent  as  a  midnight  church,  that  dim  and 
mystic  place, 

While  shadows  cast  from  many  thoughts  o'erswept 
the  old  man's  face. 

He  spoke  at  last,  and  low  and  deep,  yet  piercing- 
was  the  tone. 

To  one  that  o'er  him  long  had  watched,  in  rever- 
ence and  alone. 

"Heave,"  he  said,  "an  empire  dread,  by  mount,  an(J 

shore,  and  sea. 
Wider  than  Roman  Eagle's  wing    e'er    traversed' 

proudly  free ; 
Never  did  King  or  Kaiser  yet  such  higli  dominion 

boast, 
Or  Soldan  of  the  sunbeam's  clime,  girt  with  a  con- 

quei'ing  host. 


And  sculptured  forms  of  olden  time,  in  their  strange 

beauty  white, 
Stood  round  the  chamber  solemnly,   robed  as  in 

ghostly  light ; 
All  passionless  and  still  they  stood,  and  shining 

througlr  the  gloom, 
Like  watchers  of  another  world,  stern  angels  of  the 

tomb. 


"They  hear  me — they  that  dwell  far  down  where  the- 

sea-serpent  lies. 
And  they,  the  unseen,  on  Afric's  hills  that  sport 

when  tempests  rise  : 
And  they  that  rest  in  central  caves,  whence  fiery 

streams  make  way, 
My  lightest  whisper  shakes  their  sleep,  they  heai- 

me,  and  obey. 
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'They  come  to  lue  with  ancient  wealth — with  crown       A  mantling  and  a  fading  swift,  a  look  with  sadness 
and  cup  of  gold,  franght  ; 

From   cities  roofed  with  ocean-waves,   that  hnried       And  that  too  passed — and  boldly  then  rushed  forth 


them  of  old  ; 
They  come  from  Earth's  most  hidden  veins,   which 

man  shall  never  find. 
With  gems  that  have  the  hues  of  fire  deep  at  their 

heart  enshrined. 

"But  a  mightier  power  is  on  me   now — it  rules  my 
struggling  breath  ; 


the  ardent  thought, 

"Must  those  high  words  of  sovereignty  ne'er  sound 

in  human  ear? 
I  have  a  friend — a  noble  friend — as  life  our  freedom 

dear! 
Thou  offerest  me  a  glorious  gift — a  proud  majestic 

throne, 


I  have  swayed  The  rushing  elements-but  still  and      ^"*  ^  k"^""'  ^he  secrets  of  his  heart-and  shall  I  seal 


fayc' 
strong  is  Death, 


mine  own? 


I  quit  my  throne,  yet  leave  I   not  my  vassal  spirits  "And  there  is  one  that  loves  me   well,   with   yet   a 

free     i  gentle  love — 

Thou  hast  brave  and  higli   aspirants,   youtli.'— my  q^,,  jg  not  Aer  full,  boundless  faith,    all   power,    all 

ceptre  is  for  thee :  wealth  above? 

Must  a  deep  gulf  between  the   souls,    now   closely 

"Now  listen!     I  will  teacli  thee  words  whose   mas-  linked,  be  set? 

tery  shall  compel  Keep,  keep  the  Sceptre!— leave  me  free,  and  loved 

The  viewless  ones  todo  thy  work,  in  wave,  or  blood,  ^nd  trustful  yet!  " 

or  hell! 

But  never,  never  mayst  tliou  lireatlie   those  words  Then  from  the  old  man's  liaughty  lips  was  heard  the 

in  human  ear,  sad  reply — 

Until  thou' rt  laid,  as  I  am   now,    tlie  grave's   dark  "Well  hast  thou  chosen! — I  blame  thee  not— I  that 

portals  near."  unwept  must  die. 

Live   thou,   beloved  and  trustful  yet! — No  more  on 

His  voice  in  faintness  died   ;iway, — and   a   sudden  human  head 

flush  was  seen.  Be  the  sorrows  of  unworthy  gifts  from  bitter  vials 

A  mantling  of  the  rapid  blood  o'er  the  3"outirs  im-  shed!" 

passioned  mien —  Hemans 


1  r 


The  Spell. 
[From  the  Painting  by  WilHam  Fettes  Douglas.  Ji.  S.  A.) 
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(See  Frontispiece.) 

AH  sec!  the  Priamelau  fair, 
yA.        Ca.s.sau(lra,  by  her  streamiug  hair, 

Is  dragged  from  Pallas'  shrine, 
Her  wild  eyes  raised  to  heavea  in  vain  ; 
Her  eyes,  alas!  for  cord  aud  chain 

Her  tender  hands  confine. 

Co.MINGTON'S  ViKGIL. 


CASSANnRfi, 


There  is  peace  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans— AcblUes  i3  to  wed  Polyxena,  Priam's  daughter.  On  entering  the 
Temple,  he  is  sliot  tlirougli  liis  only  vulnorahlo  part  by  Paris.  The  time  of  the  following  poem  is  during  the  joyous 
preparation  for  the  marriage. — The  meter  is,  in  the  translation,  lengthened  by  a  syll.ible  from  that  in  the  original, 
which  seemed  to  me  associated,  to  Englisbears,  with  a  certain  sing  song,  at  variance  with  the  stately  spirit  of  the  poem; 


A!! 


ND  mirth  was  in  the  halls  of  Troy, 

Before  her  towers  and  temples  fell  -, 
High  peal'd  the  choral  hymns  of  joy, 

Melodious  to  the  golden  shell. 
The  weary  hand  reposed  from  slaughter- 

The  eye  forgot  the  tear  it  shed  ; 
This  day  King  Priam's  lovely  daughter 

Shall  great  Pelides  wed! 

Adorn'd  with  laurel  boughs,  they  come. 

Crowd  after  crowd,  the  way  divine, 
To  fanes  where  gods  have  found  a  home- 

Aud  ou  to  Thymbra's  solemn  shrine. 
Along  the  streets  in  Bromian  madness 

The  wild  uproarious  revelers  prest ; 
And  left  forsaken  to  its  sadness 

One  solitary  breast! 

Unjoyous  in  the  joyful  thi'ong. 

Alone,  and  linking  life  with  none, 
Apollo's  laurel  groves  among. 

The  still  Cassandji-a  wander'd  on ! 
Into  the  forest's  deep  recesses 

The  solemn  Prophet-Maiden  pass'd. 
And,  scornful,  from  herloosen'd  tresses. 

The  sacred  fillet  cast! 

"All  deem  that  grief  at  length  is  o'er. 

All  hearts  the  blessed  union  hail  ; 
Minaaged  parents  hope  once  more, 

My  sister  wears  the  bridal-veil — 
And  I  alone,  alone  am  weeping ; 

The  sweet  delusion  mocks  not  me — 
Around  these  walls  destruction  swecpino 

More  near  and  near  I  seel 

"A  torch  before  my  vision  glows, 
But  not  in  Hymen's  hand  it  shines  ; 

To  heavea  a  smoke  ascending  goes, 
But  not  from  holy  ofl'ering-shrines  ; 


Glad  hands  the  banquet  are  preparing. 
And  near,  and  near  the  halls  of  state, 

I  hear  the  God  that  comes  unsparing. 
And  brims  the  bowl  of  Fate. 

"And  men  my  prophet- wail  deride! 

The  solemn  sorrow  dies  in  scorn  ; 
Aiul  lonely  in  the  waste,  I  hide 

Tiie  tortured  heart  that  would  forewarn. 
Amidst  the  happ3',  unregarded, 

Mock'd  by  their  fearful  joy,  I  trod  ; 
Oil,  dark  to  me  the  lot  awarded, 

Thou  evil  Pythian  god! 

"Tliine  oracle,  in  vain  to  be, 

Oh,  wherefore  am  I  thus  consign' d 
With  eyes  that  every  truth  must  see. 

Lone  in  the  City  of  tlie  Blind? 
Cursed  with  the  anguish  of  a  power 

To  view  the  fates  I  may  not  thrall. 
The  hovering  tempest  still  must  lower — 

The  horror  must  befall! 

"Delusion  is  the  life  we  live, 

And  knowledge  death— Oh,  wherefore,  then, 
To  sight  the  coining  evils  give, 

And  lift  the  veil  of  Fate,  to  Men  ? 
Take  back  the  clear  and  awful  mirror. 

Shut  from  mine  eyes  the  blood-red  glare  : 
Tliy  truth  is  but  a  gift  of  terror 

When  mortal  lips  declare. 

"My  blindness  giv«  to  mo  once  more — 

The  gay  dim  senses  that  rejoice  ; 
Tlie  Past's  delighted  songs  are  o'er 

For  lips  that  speak  a  Prophet's  voice 
To  me  the  future  thou  hast  granted  ; 

To  wrap  the  present  hour  in  gloom. 
To  leave  the  moment  disenchanted — 

False  God,  thy  gift  resume! 


MAX-J'RAITS  Ol-   CIIAKACTER, 


"Novcjr  may  I  with  nuptial  wrcaih 

Till!  oilof  breathing  hair  eutwino  ; 
My  lieavy  heart  is  bow  d  beneath 

The  service  of  tliy  dreary  slirine. 
My  youth  was  but  ni}-  tears  corroded — 

My  sole  familiar  is  my  pain, 
Each  coming  ill  my  heart  foreboded, 

And  felt  it  first— in  vain  I 

I  see  my  blithe  companions  play 

Around,  in  youth's  fair  pastime  free, 
All  live  and  love  their  hours  away — 

The  heart  is  only  sad  to  me. 
F'jr  me  no  spring  returns — oh,  never 

For  me  her  revel  Nature  keeps! 
The  joy  of  life  is  lost  forever 

To  eyes  that  read  its  deeps! 

"Rapt  in  thy  bliss,  my  sister;  thine 

riie  heart's  inebriate  i-apture-springs  ; 
Longing  with  bridal  arms  to  twine 

Tiie  bravest  of  the  Grecian  kings. 
High  swells  the  joj-ous  bosom,  seeming 

Too  narrow  for  its  world  of  love. 
Nor  envies  in  its  heaven  of  dreaming. 

The  heaven  of  gods  above! 

"I  too  might  know  the  soft  control 
Of  one  the  longing  heart  could  choose, 

With  lo(dv  which  love  illumes  with  soul — 
The  look  that  supplicates  and  wooes. 


And  sweet  wilh  liim,  where  love  presiding 
Prepares  our  hearth,  to  go — Inil,  dim, 

A  Stygian  sliadow,  niglitly  gliding. 
Stalks  between  me  and  him! 

"Fortli  from  tlie  grim  funeral  shore. 

The  Hell-Queen  sends  her  gliastly  bands  ; 
Where'er  I  turn — behind — Ijofore — 

Dumb  in  my  path  a  Specter  stands! 
Wherever  gayliest,  youth  assemljles — 

I  see  the  shades  in  horror  chid. 
Amidst  Hell's  ghastly  People  trembles 

One  soul  forever  sad! 

"I  see  the  steel  of  Murder  gleam— 

I  see  the  Murderer's  glowing  eyes — 
To  right — to  left,  one  gory  stream — 

One  circling  fate — my  flight  defies 
I  may  not  turn  my  gaze — all  seeing, 

Foreknowing  all,  1  dumbly  stand — 
To  close  in  blood  n.y  ghastly  being 

In  tlie  far  strangers'  land!" 

Hark!  while  the  sad  sounds  murmur  round. 

Hark,  from  the  Temple-porch  the  erics  I 
A  wild,  confused,  tumultuous  sound! 

Dead  the  divine  Pelides  lies! 
Grim  Discord  rears  her  snakes  devouring- 

Tlie  last  departing  god  hath  gone! 
And,  womb'd  in  cloud,  the  thunder,  lowering, 

Hangs  black  on  Ilion, 

ScHiLLEK— Trans,  by  Sik  Bulwek  Lvtton. 


Note.— Upon  this  poem  Madame  de  Stael  muliea  the  following  just  and  striking  criticism.— i'^nemnyne.  Part  II,  c  II. 
"One  sees  m  this  ode  the  curse  inflicted  on  a  mortal  by  the  prescience  o(  a  god.  Is  not  the  grief  of  the  Prophetess  that 
of  all  who  possess  a  superior  intellect  with  an  impassioned  heart?  Under  a  shape  wholly  poetic,  Schiller  has  embodied 
an  idea  grandly  moral — viz.,  that  the  true  genius  (that  of  the  sentiment)  is  a  victim  to  itself,  even  when  spared  hy 
others.  Tliere  are  no  nuptials  for  Cassandra:  not  that  she  is  Insensible— not  that  she  is  disdained— but  the  clear  pene- 
tiation  of  her  soul  passes  in  an  instant  both  lite  and  death,  and  can  onlyrepose  in  licaveu." 


DN    A    MISER, 


T 


IIEY  call  thee  rich — I  deem  tlicc  poor. 
Since,  it  tliou  dar'st  not  use  tliy  store. 
Thou  sav'st  it  only  for  thine  heirs. 
The  treasure  is  not  thine,  but  theirs. 

ANOTHER. 

A  miser,  traversing  his  house. 
Espied,  unusual  there,  a  mouse. 
And  thus  liis  uninvited  guest 
Briskly  inquisitive  addressed: 
"  Tell  me,  my  dear,  to  what  cause  is  it 
I  owe  tliis  unexpected  visit?" 
The  mouse  her  host  obliquely  eyed, 
And,  smiling,  pleasantly  replied: 
"Fear  not,  good  fellow,  for  your  hoard, 
I  come  to  lodge,  and  not  to  board." 


ANOTHER. 

Art  thou  some  individual  of  a  kind 
Long  lived  1)3'  nature  as  the  rook  or  hind? 
He:xp  treasure,  then,  for  if  thy  need  be  such, 
Thou    Inist   excuse,   and  scarce  canst  heap   too 

miu'li. 
But  man  thou  seem'st,  clear  therefore  from  thy 

l)ic;iSt 
Tills  lust  of  treasure— folly  at  the  best! 
For  why  shouldst  tlioii  go  wasted  to  tlic  tomb. 
To  f;itti'n  with  thy  spoils  thou  know'st  not  whom? 
CowpEij— Tk.\nsl.\ted  from  the  Gueek. 


TIIK  IMPEIUAL  GALAXY. 


Thk  Misku. 
(From  thf.  Painting  by  E.  loii  liluas.) 


THE    MISER, 


GOLD  many  IuiiiUmI,  sweat  and  bled  for  gold  ; 
Waked  all  the  night,  and  labored  all  the  day; 
Aud  -what  was  this  allurement,  dost  thou  ask? 
A  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  eartli, 
Whioh,  being  east  into  the  fire,  eamo  out 
A  shining  tiling  tliat  fools  admired,  and  ealled 
A  god  ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Before  it  kuceled,  the  greater  to  the  less  ; 
And  on  Us  altar,  sacriticod  ease,  aud  peaee. 
Truth,  faith,  integrity,  good  couseionee,  friends, 
Love,  cliarity,  benovoleneo,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life  ; 
And,  to  eomplete  the  horrid,  murderous  rite, 
Aud  signalize  tht^ir  folly,  offered  up 


Their  souls,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss, 
To  gain  tliem  ;  wliat?  an  hour  i)f  dreaming  joy, 
A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done, 
And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  woe. 
Most,  for  tlie  luxuries  it;  bouglit,  tlie  pomp, 
The  praise,  the  glitter,  fasliiou,  and  renown, 
This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 
But  there  was  one  in  folly,  further  gone, 
With  eyo  awry,  ineurable,  and  wild. 
The  laughing  stoek  of  devils  and  of  num, 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up, 
The  iniscr,  who  Avith  du'st  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intereom-se. 

Ill-a-uided  wreteh! 


MAN-TRAITS  OF  CllAKACTKK. 


427 


Tlioii  luight'st  have   si'cii   liim   al,  tlie   miilni<;ht 

hour, 
When  good  menslept,  and  in  light-winged  di-canis 
Ascondcd  up  to  God, — in  wastuful  hall. 
With  vigilance  and  fasting,  -worn  to  skin 
And  bono,  and  wrapped  in  most  d(!basing  I'ags, 
Thou  niight'st  Lave  seen  him  Lending  o'er  his 

lieaps, 
And  holding  strange  communion  with  Ins  gohl ; 
And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 
The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed, 
And  in  his  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand. 
That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  eartli. 


To  make  it  sure. 

Of  all  God  made  upright, 
And  in  their  nostrils  Lreathed  a  living  soul, 
JVIost  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthy,  most  dc 

based  ; 
Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 
None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 
Illustrious  fool!    Nay,  most  inhuman  wretch ! 
He  sat  among  his  bags,  and,  with  a  look 
Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 
Away  iinalmsed,  and  mid  abundance  died, 
Sorest  of  evils!  died  of  uUe7-  want. 

Pollock. 


-5^5^- 


THE    MISER'S    WILL, 


v«HIS  tale  is  true,  for  so  the 
records  show  ; 
'Tvvas   in    Germany,   not 
many  years  ago  ; 


YiningErfurth loved.  But 

er(!  the  wedding  day 
His    dearest  friend  stole 

with  his  bride  away. 
The  woman  false  that  he 
had  deemed  so  true. 
The  friend  he  trusted  but  an  ingrate,  too  ; 
What  wonder  that,  his  love  to  hatred  grown. 
His  heart  should  seem  to  all  mankind   a  slone? 
All  kindred  ties  he  bi-okc,  himself  lu;  banned, 
And  sought  a  solitude  in  stranger  land. 


Grief  finds  relief  in  something  found  to  do. 
The  mind  must  lind  some  object  to  pursue  \ 
And  so,  ere  long,  Lis  being  was  controlled 
By  sole,  debasing,  longing  greed  for  gold. 
How  soon  his  little  multiplied  to  much! 
His  hand  seemed  gifted  with  a  Midas  touch  ; 
Yet  still  he  kept  himself  unto  himself. 
None  seeing  but  for  increase  of  his  pelf. 


Death  came  at  last ;  discovering  ere  he  died. 
His  heart  had  yet  one  spot  unpetrilied  ; 
For,  on  his  bed,  his  hand  upon  it  still. 
There,  open,  lay  the  poor  old  miser's  will. 

The  will  was  read  ;  there  to  his  brothers  three 
He  left  to  each  a  thousand  marks  ;  and  he, 


Tlic  friend  who  caused  him  all  his   grief   and 

shame. 
Was,  with  Lis  free  forgiveness,  left  tLe  same  ; 
But  none  of  these,  to  whom  sucli  wealth  hegav(? 
Slioidd  follow  his  remains  unto  the  gra\'e 
On  pain  of  forfeit.     'Neith  his  pillow  pressed 
Was  found  a  letter,  sealed  ;  and  thus  addressed-. 
"To  my  dear  native  city  of  Berlin." 

The  brothers  heard,  and  tliought  it  was  no  sin 
To  stay  away  ;  liesiiles,  his  absencu!  long 
Had  quenched  the  love  not  ever  over-strong. 
What  did  the  faithless  friend'?     He  knelt  in 

tears, 
Looked  back  in  anquish  o'er  tlu;  vanished  years. 
Saw  once  again  their  hajjpy  boyhood's  time, 
Theirmanhood'sfriendship,  his  repented  crime. 
"Oh,  my  wrong(!d  Erfurtli,   now  in   death  so 

cold, 
I've  your  forgiveness,  cari;  I  for  your  gold'?  " 
And,  at  the  funeral,  striving  to  atone, 
TLe  single  mourner  there,  he  walked  alone. 

The  letter,  openeil  at  the  Mayor's  will. 
Was  found  to  hold  the  miser's  codicil, 
V/herein  he  gave  his  hoarded  gold  and  lands 
To  him  that  disobeyed  the  will's  commands, 
Should  sueh  there  be— whose  heart  knew  love- 

or  pity— 
Or,  failing,  all  went  to  his  native  city. 

And  so  the  friend  who  stole  his  bride  away  ; 
Who  turned  to  night  his  joyous  morn  of  day,. 
Humbly  repentant,  when  his  victim  died, 
Received  his  pardon  and  his  wealth  beside. 

Geouge  Bikdseye. 


THE    IMPERIAL    GALAXY. 


THE.  MISER, 


^L  N  old  man  sat  by  a  fireless  hearth, 
rv,^.    Though  the  night  was  dark  and  chill, 
And  nioiirnfully  over  the  frozen  earth 

The  wind  sobbed  loud  and  shrill. 
His  locks  were  gray,  and  his  eyes  were  gray, 

And  dim,  but  not  with  tears  ; 
And  his  skeleton  form  had  wasted  away 

With  penury,  more  than  years. 

A.  rush-light  was  casting  its  fitful  glare 

O'er  the  damp  and  dingy  walls. 
Where  the  lizard  hatli  made  his  slimy  lair. 

And  the  venomous  spider  crawls  ; 
But  tlie  meanest  thing  in  this  lonesome  room 

Was  the  miser  worn  and  bare, 
Where  he  sat  like  a  ghost  in  an  empty  tomb. 

On  his  broken  and  only  chair. 

He  had  bolted  the  window  and  barred  the  door. 

And  every  nook  had  scanned  ; 
_And  felt  the  fastening  o'er  and  o'er, 

With  his  cold  and  skinny  hand  ; 
A.nd  yet  he  sat  gazing  intently  round. 

And  trembled  witli  silent  fear, 
And  started  and  shuddered  at  every  sound 

That  fell  on  his  coward  ear. 

■•Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  miser  :   "I'm  safe  at  last 

From  this  night  so  cold  and  drear, 
ZFrom  the  drenching  rain  and  driving  blast, 

Witli  my  gold  and  treasures  here. 
T  am  cold  and  wet  with  the  icy  rain. 

And  niy'health  is  bad,  'tis  true  ; 
TTet  if  I  should  light  that  tire  again, 

It  would  cost  me  a  cent  or  two. 


"But  I'll  take  a  sip  of  the  precious  wine  : 

It  will  banish  my  cold  and  fears  : 
It  was  given  long  since  by  a  friend  of  mine — 

I  have  kept  it  for  many  years." 
So  he  drew  a  flask  from  a  mouldy  nook. 

And  drank  of  its  ruby  tide  ; 
And  his  eyes  grew  bright  with  each  draught  lie 
took. 

And  his  bosom  swelled  with  jiride. 

"Let  me  see  ;  let  me  see!"  said  the  miser  then, 

"  'Tis  some  sixty  years  or  more 
Since  the  happy  hour  when  I  began 

To  heap  up  the  glittering  store  ; 
And  well  have  I  sped  with  my  anxious  toil. 

As  my  crowded  chest  will  show  : 
I've  more  than  would  ransom  a  kingdom's  spoil. 

Or  an  emperor  could  bestow." 

He  turned  to  an  old  worm-eaten  chest. 

And  cautiously  raised  the  lid. 
And  then  it  shone  like  the  clouds  of  the  west. 

With  the  sun  in  their  splendor  hid  : 
And  gem  after  gem,  in  precious  store. 

Are  raised  with  exulting  smile  ; 
And  he  counted  and  counted  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

In  many  a  glittering  pile. 

Why  comes  the  flush  to  his  pallid  brow. 

While  his  eyes  like  his  diamonds  shine? 
Wliy  writhes  he  thus  in  such  torture  now? 

What  was  there  in  the  wine? 
Ho  strove  his  lonely  seat  to  gain  : 

To  crawl  to  his  nest  he  tried  ; 
But  finding  his  efl'orts  all  in  vain. 

He  clasped  his  gold,  and — died. 

George  W.  Cutter. 


THE    MISER    "WHO    LOST    HIS    TREASURE, 


[T'S  use  that  constitutes  possession  wholly  ; 
[     I  ask  those  people  who've  a  passion 

For  heaping  gold  on  gold,  and  saving  solely. 

How  they  excel  the  poorest  man  in  any  fashion? 

Piogenes  is  quite  as  rich  as  they. 

True  misers  live  like  beggars,  people  say; 

The  man  with  hidden  treasure  jEsop  drew 

Is  an  example  of  the  thing  I  mean. 

In  the  next  life  he  might  be  happy,  true  ; 

But  very  little  joy  in  this  he  knew  ; 

By  gold  the  miser  was  so  little  blessed — 

Jifot  its  possessor,  but  by  it  po.ssessed  ; 

He  buried  it  a  fathom  underground  ; 

His  heart  was  with  it ;  his  delight 

To  ruminate  upon  it  day  and  night ; 


A  victim  to  the  altar  ever  bound. 
He  seemed  so  poor,  yet  not  one  hour  forgot 
The  golden  grave,  the  concentrated  spot ; 
Whether  he  goes  or  comes,  or  eats  or  drinks. 
Of  gold,  and  gold  alone,  the  miser  thinks. 
At  last  a  ditcher  marks  his  frequent  walks. 

And  muttering  talks. 
Scents  out  the  place,  and  clears  the  whole. 

Unseen  by  any  sjiies. 
On  one  fine  day  the  miser  came,  his  soul 
Glowing  with  joy  ;  he  found  the  empty  nest  ; 
Burst  into  tears,  and  sobs,  and  cries. 
He  frets,  and  tears  his  thin  gray  hair  ; 
He's  lost  what  he  had  loved  the  best. 
A  startled  peasant  passing  there 


MAN— TRAITS  OF  CHARACTER. 


Inquires  the  reason  of  his  sighs. 
"My  gold!  my  goUl!  they've  stolen  all." 
"Your  trBasiire?  what  was  it,  and  where? 
"Why,  buried  underneath  this  stone." 

(A  moan !) 
"Why,  man,  is  this  a  time  of  war? 
Wliy  should  you  bring  yonr  gold  so  far? 
Had  you  not  better  much  have  let 
The  wealth  lie  in  a  cabinet, 
Wliere  you  could  And  it  any  horn- 


In  your  own  power? " 
"What!  every  hour?  a  wise  man  knows 
Gold  comes  but  slowly,  quickly  goes  ; 
fncver  touched  it."     "Gracious  mel " 
Replied  the  other,  "why,  then,  be 
So  wretched?  for  if  you  say  true, 
You  never  touched  it,  plain  the  case  ; 
Put  back  that  stone  upon  the  place, 
'Twill  be  the  very  same  to  you  " 


The  Dexhl  ]!y  Petek. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY 


HABITS    OF    MIND. 


I  HE  most  agreeable  of  all  companions  is  a  simple,  frank  man,  without  any  Mgli 
pretensions  to  an  oppressive  greatness ;  one  who  loves  life  and  understands 
the  use  of  it ;  obliging  alike  at  all  hours ;  above  all,  of  a  golden  temper,  and  stead- 
fast as  an  anchor.    For  such  a  one  we  gladly  exchange  the  greatest  genius,  the  most 
brilliant  wit,  the  profoundest  thinker. 

Bacon. 


Thinking  is  the  talking  of  the  soul  with  itself. 

Plato. 


Melancholy  is  the  convalescence  of  grief. 

Mad.  Dtjbrenot. 
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THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 

REMEMBRANCE , 


AIST  hath  a  weary  pilgrimage 

As  through  the  world  he  wends  ; 
One  every  stage,  from  youth  to  age, 

Still  discontent  attends. 
With  heaviness  he  casts  his  eye 

Upon  the  road  before. 
And  still  remembers,  with  a  sigh, 
The  days  that  are  no  more. 

To  school  the  little  exile  goes, 

Tom  from  its  mother's  arms  ; 
What  then  shall  soothe  his  earliest  woes, 
When  novelty  hath  lost  its  charms? 
Condemned  to  suffer,  through  the  d:iy. 
Restraints  which  no  rewards  repay. 
And  cares  where  love  has  no  concern, 
Hope  lengthens  as  she  counts  the  hours 

Before  his  wished  return. 
From  hard  control  and  tyrant-rules. 
The  unfeeling  discipline  of  schools. 

In  thought  he  loves  to  roam  ; 
And  tears  will  struggle  in  his  eye. 
While  he  remembers,  with  a  sigh. 

The  comforts  of  his  home. 

Youth  comes  ;  the  toils  and  cares  nf  life 

Torment  the  restless  mind  : 
Where  shall  the  tired  and  harrassed  heart 

Its  consolation  find? 


Then  is  not  Youth,  as  Fancy  tells, 

Life's  summer  prime  of  joy? 
Ah,  no!  for  holies  too  long  delayed, 
And  feelings  blasted  or  betrayed,    . 

Its  fabled  bliss  destroy  ; 
And  Youth  remembers,  Avith  a  sigh, 
The  careless  days  of  Infancy. 

Maturer  Manhood  now  arrives. 

And  other  thoughts  come  on  ; 
But,  with  the  baseless  hopes  of  Youth, ' 

Its  generous  warmth  is  gone. 
Cold,  calculating  cares  succeed, — 
The  timid  thought,  the  wary  deed. 

The  dull  realities  of  truth. 
Back  on  the  past  he  turns  his  eye. 
Remembering,  with  an  envious  sigh, 

The  happy  dreams  of  Youth. 

So  reaches  he  the  latter  stage 
Of  this  our  mortal  pilgrimage. 

With  feeble  step  and  slow  : 
New  ills  that  latter  stage  await, 
And  old  Experience  learns  too  late 

That  all  is  vanity  below. 
Life's  vain  delusions  are  gone  bj-, 

Its  idle  hopes  are  o'er  ; 
Yet  Age  remembers,  with  a  sigli. 

The  days  that  are  no  more. 
AVestbury,  1798.  Southet. 


MEMDRY    ANE    HOPE, 


~B 


ACK-LOOKING  Memory 
And  prophet  Hope  both  sprang   f  i-om   out 
the  ground, — 
One,  where  the  flashing  of  cherubic  sword 

Fell  sad  in  Eden's  ward  ; 
And  one,  from  Eden  earth  within  the  sound 

Of  the  four  rivers  lapsing  pleasantly. 
What  time  the  promise  after  curse  was  said  : 
"Thy  seed  shall  bruise  his  head." 

Poor  Memory's  brain  is  wild, 
As  moonstruck  by  that  flaming  atmosphere 
When  she  was  born  ;  her  deep  eyes  shine  and 
shone 

With  light  that  conquereth  sun 
And  stars  to  wanner  paleness,  year  by  year  ; 
With  odorous  gums  she  mixeth  things  defiled ; 
She  trampleth  down  earth's  grasses  green  and 
sweet 

With  her  far-wandering  feet. 


She  plucketh  many  flowers, 
Their  beauty  on  her  bosom's  coldness  killing  ; 
She  teacheth  every  melancholy  sound 

To  winds  and  waters  round  ; 
She  droppeth  tears  with  seed,  where  man  is  til- 
ling 
The  rugged  soil  in  his  exhausted  hours  ; 
She  smileth — ah  me!  in  her  smile  doth  go 

A  mood  of  deeper  woe. 

Hope  tripped  on  out  of  sight. 
Crowned  with  an  Eden  wreath  she   saw  not 

wither, 
And  went  a-nodding  through  the  wilderness. 

With  brow  that  shone  no  less 
Than    a   sea-gull's  wing,   brought  nearer    by 

rough  weather, 
Searching  the  treeless  rock  for  fruits  of  light  ; 
Her  fair,  quick  feet  being  armed  from   stones 
and  cold 
By  slippers  of  pure  gold. 
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Memory  dirt  Hoi^e  much  wrong, 
And, while  slie-dreamed,  her  slippers  stole  away; 
But  still  she  wended  on  with  mirth  unheeding, 

Although  her  feet  were  bleeding, 
Till  Memory  tracked  her  on  a  certain  day. 
And  with  most  evil  eyes  did  search  her  long 
And  cruelly  ;  whereat  she  sank  to  ground 

In  a  stark  deadly  swound. 

And  so  my  H<ipe  was  slain. 
Had  it  not  been  that  Thou  wast  standing  near, 
O  Thou  who  saidest,  "Live,"  to  creatures  lying 

In  their  own  blood,  and  dying! 
For  Thou  herforehead  to  Thine  heart  didst  rear. 
And  make  its  silent  pulses  sing  again. 
Pouring  a  new  light  o'er  her  darkened  eyne. 

With  tender  tears  from  Thine. 

Therefore  my  Hope  arose 


From   out  her  swound,  and 'gazed  upon   Thy 

face  ; 
And,  meeting  there  that  soft,  subduing  look        . 

Which  Peter's  spirit  shook, 
Sank  downward  in  a  rapture,  to  embrace 
Thy  pierced  hands  and  feet  with  kisses  close, 
And  prayed  Thee  to  assist  her  evermore 

To  "reach  the  things  before." 

Then  gavest  Thou  the  smile 
Whence  angel-wings  thrill  quick,  like  summer 

lightning. 
Vouchsafing  rest  beside  Thee,  wliere  she  never 

From  Love  and  Faith  may  sever  : 
Whereat  the  Eden  crown  she  saw  not  whitening 
A  time  ago,  though  whitening  all  the  while, 
Reddened  wilh  life  to  hear  the  Voice   which 
talked 
To  Adam  as  he  walked. 

E.  B.  Browxkg. 
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HOU  who  stealest  fire. 
From  the  fountains  of  the  past. 
To  glorify  the  present ;  oh,  haste, 

Visit  my  low  desire ! 
Strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 
I  faint  in  this  obscurity, 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

Come  not  as  thou  earnest  of  late. 
Flinging  the  gloom  of  yesterniglit 
On  the  white  day  ;  but  robed  in  soften' d  light 

Of  orient  state. 
Whilome  thou  camest  with  the  morning  mist. 

Even  as  a  maid,  whose  stately  brow 
The  dew-impearled  winds  of  dawn  have  kiss'd, 

When  she,  as  thou. 
Stays  on  her  floating  locks  the  lovely  freight 
Of  overflowing  blooms,  and  earliest  slioots 
Of  orient  green,  giving  safe  pledge  of  fruits, 
Which  in  wintertide  shall  star 
The  black  earth  with  brilliance  rare. 

Whilome  thou  camest  with  the  morning  mist. 

And  with  the  evening  cloud. 
Showering   thy   gleaned  wealth  into    my  open 

breast 
(Those  peerless  flowei's  which  in  the  rudest  wind 

Never  grow  sere. 
When  rooted  in  the  garden  of  the  mind. 
Because  they  are  the  earliest  of  the  year). 
Nor  was  the  night  thy  shroud. 
In  sweet  dreams  softer  than  unbroken  rest 
Thou  leddest  by  the  hand  thine  infant  Hope. 
The  eddying  of  her  garments  caught  from  thee 
The  light  of  thy  great  presence  ;  and  the  cope 


Of  the  half-attain'd  futurity. 

Though  deep  not  fathomless. 
Was  cloven  with  the  million  stars  which  tremble 
O'er  the  deep  mind  of  dauntless  infancy. 
Small  thought  was  there  of  life's  distress  ; 
For  sure  she  deem'd  no  mist  of  earth  could  dull 
Those  spirit-thrilling  eyes  so  keen  and  beautiful : 
Sure  she  was  nigher  to  heaven's  spheres, 
Listening  the  lordly  music  flowing  from 
The  illimitable  yeai's. 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 

1  faint  in  this  obscurity. 
Thou  dewy  dawn  of  memory. 

Come  forth,  I  charge  thee,  arise, 

Thou  of  the  many  tongues,  the  myriad  eyes! 

Thou  comest  not  with  shows  of  flaunting  vines 

Unto  mine  inner  eye, 

Divinest  Memory! 
Thou  wert  not  nursed  by  the  waterfall 
Which  ever  sounds  and  shines 

A  pillar  of  white  light  upon  the  wall 
Of  purple  clift's,  aloof  descried  : 
Come  from  the  woods  that  belt  the  gray  hillside, 
The  seven  elms,  the  poplars  four 
That  stand  beside  my  father's  door. 
And  chiefly  from  the  brook  that  lo\-es 
To  purl  o'er  matted  cress  and  I'ibbed  sand. 
Or  dimple  in  tlie  dark  of  rushy  coves. 
Drawing  into  his  narrow  earthen  urn. 

In  every  elbow  and  turn. 
The  filter'd  tribute  of  the  rough  woodlan'd. 

O!  hither  lead  thy  feet! 
Pour  round  mine  ears  the  livelong  bleat 
Of  the  thick-fleeced  sheep  from  wattled  folds. 
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Upon  tlio  riiljiTil  woUls, 
■\\'hi'ii  iho  lirsl.  u\;Uiu-soiio' lialh  wiiki'iiM  loud 
Over  tlio  (lark  di'wy  oarlh  forlorn, 
Wlijit  tinio  tho  iimboi"  morn 
Forth  j;'\isl>os  from  btMicalh  a  low-hiniij  rl.nul. 


Larji'o  ilowrics  ilolh  tin'  rapturcil  ovr 
To  the  young'  spirit  present 
When  lirst  she  is  weil  ; 

And  like  a  brido  of  old 
In  triumph  led. 

With  musie  and  sweet  shower* 
Of  festal  llowers, 
I'nto  the  dwellinji;  she  mnst  swav. 
Well  hast  thou  done,  si'eat  artist  Memor 
In  setlins  round  thy  lirst. experiment 
With  royal  frame-work  of  wronji'ht  , 
.Needs  must  thou  dearly  lore  thy  lirst  es; 
And  foremost  in  thy  various  jjallery 
Plaeo  it,  whore  sweetest  suulig-lil  falls 
Upon  the  storied  walls  ; 
For  the  diseovery 
And  newness  of  thine  art  so  pleased  thei 
Tliat  all  whieh  thou  hast  drawn  of  faire 

Or  boldest  sinee,  but  nightly  Avv'ighs 
With  theo  unto  tho  love  thou  bearest 
T\w  lirst-boru  of  thy  .t>'»^nius.    Artist-lik' 
Ever  vetiring'thou  dost  »i'a/e 
On  the  prime  labor  of  thine  early  days  ; 
No  matter  what  the  sketeh  mi_!i;ht  be  ; 


Whether  the  high  Held  on  the  bushless  Pike 

Or  even  a  sand-built  ridge 

Of  heaped  hills  that  mound  the  s,'a. 

Overblown  M'ith  murmurs  harsh. 

Or  even  Ji  lowly  eolt.'ige  whenee  we  see 

Sireteh'd    wild    and    wide   the   waste    enoi 

marsh. 
Where  from  the  frequent  bridge, 
1-ike  emblems  of  iiiliuity. 
The  trenehed  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky  ; 
Or  a  garden  bower  d  close 
With  plaited  alleys  of  the  trailing  rose. 
Long  alleys  falling  down  to  twilight  grots, 
(.)r  opening  \ipou  level  plots 
Of  erowned  lilies,  standing  near 
Purple-spikod  lavender  ; 
Whither  in  after  life  retired 
Vrom  brawling  storn\s. 
From  weary  wind. 
With  ycuithfnl  faney  reinspired. 
We  niiiy  hold  converse  with  all  f.^rnis 
Of  the  many-sided  mind. 
And  those  whom  passion  hath  not  blinded, 
Subtle  I houghted,  myriad- minded. 
I\ly  friend,  with  you  to  live  alone. 
Were  Kowmueh  better  than  to  own 
A  erown,  a  seeptro,  and  a  throne! 

0  strengthen  me,  enlighten  me! 

1  faint  in  this  obseurity, 
Pliou  deu'V  dawn  of  memory. 
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\\  ll.uairs  soft   dews  steal  o'er   the   vil 


AVith  magio  tints  to  harmonize  the  seene. 
Stilled  is  tho  hum  that  through  the  hamlet  broke. 
When  round  tho  ruins  of  their  aneient  oak 
The  peasants  tlooked  to  hoar  the  minstrel  play. 
And  gan\es  and  earols  closed  the  busy  day. 
Her  wheel  at  rest,  the  matron  thrills  no  more 
With  treasured  tales  and  legendary  lore. 
All,  all  aro  lied  ;  nor  mirth  nor  music  Hows 
To  ehaso  tho  dreams  of  innocent  repose. 
All,  all  aro  fled  ;  yet  still  .1  linger  here! 
What  soorot  charms  this  silent  spot  endear? 

Mark  you  old  mansion  frowning  through   the 

trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  wooes  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  easenu'nt,  arched  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
.First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  conveyed. 
The  mouldering  gateway  strews  the  grass-grown 

eo\n't, 
Onco  tho  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
M'hcu  all  things  pleased,  for  life  itself  Avas  new. 


And  the  heart  promised  what  the  faney  drew. 

l>own  by  you  hazel  eopse,  at  evening,  blazed 
The  gypsy's  fagot, — there  wo  sat  and  gazed  ; 
tiazed  on  her  sunburnt  face  with  silent  awe, 
Her  tattered  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw. 
As  o'er  my  palu\  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  traced  the  line  of  life  with  si'arehing  view, 
How  throbbed  my  lluttering  pulse  with  hopes  and 

fears, 
T(i  learu  the  color  of  my  future  years! 

Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chaiu. 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo!  what  myriads  rise! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies. 
Each,  as  tho  variotis  avenues  of  sense 
Delight  or  sorrow  to  the  soul  dispense, 
.Brightens  or  fades  ;  yet  all,  with  magic  art, 
Control  the  latent  libres  of  the  heart. 
As  studious  Prosporo's  mysterious  spell 
Drew  every  subject-spirit  to  his  cell ; 
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Each,  at  thy  call,  advances  or  retires, 
As  judgment  dictates  or  the  scene  inspires. 
Each  tlirills  the  seat  of  sense,  that  sacred  source 
Whence  the  line  nerves  direct  their  mazy  course, 
And  through  the  frame  invisibly  convey 
The  subtle,  quick  vibrations  as  they  play  ; 
Man's  little  universe  at  once  o'ereast, 
At  once  illumined  when  the  cloud  is  past. 


Hark!  the  bee  winds  her  small  but-mellow  horn, 
Blilhe  to  salute  tlie  sunny  smile  of  morn. 
O'er  thymy  downs  she  bends  her  busy  course. 
And  many  a  stream  allures  her  to  its  source. 
'Tis  noon,  'tis  niglit.    That  eye  so  linely  wrought, 
Bcj'ond  the  search  of  sense,  the  soar  of  thought. 
Now  vainly  asks  the  scenes  she  left  behind  ; 
Its  orb  is  full,  its  vision  so  confined! 
Who  guides  the  patient  pilgrim  to  her  cell':' 
Wlio  bids  her  soul  with  conscious  triumpli  swi^ll'? 
With  conscious  truth  retrace  the  mazy  clew 
Of  summer-scents,  that  charmed  her  as  she  flew? 
Hail,  Memory,  hail!  tny  universal  reign 
Guards  the  least  link  of  Being's  glorious  chain. 


O  thou!  with  whom  my  heart  was  wont  to  share 
From  reason's  dawn  each  pleasure  and  each  care; 
With  whcmi,  alas!  I  fondly  hoped  to  know 
The  luimble  walks  of  happiness  below  ; 
If  thy  blest  nature  now  unites  above 
An  angel's  pity  with  a  brother's  love, 
.Still  o'er  my  life  preserve  thy  mild  control, 


Correct  my  views  and  elevate  my  soul  ; 
Grant  mc  tliy  peace  and  purity  of  mind. 
Devout  yet  cheerful,  active  yet  resigned  ; 
(irant  mo,  like  thee,  whose  heart  knew  no  di.sguise, 
Whose  blameless  wishes  never  aimed  to  vise. 
To  meet  the  changes  time  and  chance  present 
Witli  modest  dignity  and  calm  content. 
When  thy  last  breatli,  ere  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
Thy  meek  submi.ssion  to  thy  God  expressed  ; 
When  thy  last  look,  ere  thought  and  feeling  lied, 
A  mingled  gleam  of  hope  and  triumph  shed  ; 
What  to  thy  soul  its  glad  assurance  gave, 
Its  hope  in  death,  its  triuin|)h  o'er  the  grave'? 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  unljlemished  youth, 
The  still  inspiring  voice  of  Innocence  and  Truth! 

Hail,  Memory,  hail!  in  thy  exhaustless  mine 
From  ag(^  to  age  unnumbered  treasures  shine! 
Thought  and  her  shadowy  brood  thy  call  obey, 
And  place  and  time  are  subject  to  thy  sway! 
Thy  pleasures  most  we  feel  when  most  alone  ; 
The  only  pleasures  we  can  call  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  hope's  summer-visions  die. 
If  but  a  fleeting  cloud  obscure  the  sky  ; 
If  but  a  dream  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo!  fancy's  fairy  frost-work  melts  away! 
But  can  the  wiles  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight. 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light  ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  Virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest! 
Samuel  RoGEits. 
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OH!  when  wilt  thou  return 
To  thy  spirit's  early  loves? 
To  the  freshness  of  the  morn, 
To  the  stillness  of  the  groves? 


Thou  hast  flung  the  wealth  away. 
And  the  glory  of  thy  spring  ; 

And  to  thee  the  leaves'  light  play 
Is  a  long-foi-gotten  thing. 


The  summer  birds  are  calling 
Thy  household  porch  around, 

And  the  merry  waters  falling 
With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 


But  when  wilt  thou  return?— 
Sweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 

The  flower,  within  whose  urn 
Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 


And  a  thousand  bright-veined  flowers, 
From  their  banks  of  moss  and  fern, 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours — 
But  when  wilt  thou  return? 


O'er  the  image  of  the  sky, 

Which  the  lake's  clear  bosom  wore, 
Darkly  may  shadows  lie — 

But  not  for  evermore. 


Oil!  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide  ; 

And  thy  native  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 


Give  back  thy  heart  again 
To  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 

To  the  birds'  triumphant  strain, 
To  the  mountain  solitudes! 


The  Pkodigai,  Son. 
(.From  the  Statue  by  M.  Feynot.) 
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But  ■when  wilt  thou  return? 

Aloug  thine  own  pure  air 
There  are  young  sweet  voices  Ijorne- 

Oh!  should,  not  thine  be  there? 

Still  at  thy  father's  board 

There  is  kept  a  place  for  theo  ; 
-And,  by  the  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  shall  be. 


Still  hath  thy  mother's  eye, 

Thy  coming  step  to  greet, 
A  look  of  days  gone  by, 

Tender  and  gravely  sweet. 

Still,  when  the  prayer  is  said. 

For  thee  kind  bosoms  yearn. 
For  thee  fond  tears  are  shed — 

Oh!  when  wilt  thou  return? 

Felici.v  Hemans 
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lETURX,  O  wanderer,  return. 

And  seek  thy  Father's  face  ; 
Thiise  new  desires  that  in  thee  burn 
Were  kindled  by  His  grace. 


Return,  O  wanderer,  return, 
Thy  Saviour  bids  thee  live ; 


Go  to  His  bleeding  feet  and  learn 
How  Jesus  can  forgive. 

Return,  O  wanderer,  return. 

And  wipe  away  the  tear  ; 
'Tis  God  who  says,  "No  longer  mourn," 

Mercy  invite,  tliee  near. 

COLLYEn. 


"Quiet  T.ife." 
(  ny  Gabriel  Ma.T. ) 
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MY    MOTHER'S    BIBLE, 


^N  one  of  tlie  shelves  in  my  library,  surrounded  liy  volumes  of  all  kinds  0:1: 
various  subjects  and  in  various  languages,  stands  an  old  book,  in  its  plain 
covering  of  brown  paper,  unprepossessing  to  the  eye,  and  apparently  out  of  place 
among  the  more  pretentious  volumes  that  stand  by  its  side.  To  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
it  has  certainly  neither  beauty  nor  comeliness.  Its  covers  are  worn ;  its  leaves 
marred  by  long  use ;  yet,  old  and  worn  as  it  is,  to  me  it  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  valuable  book  on  my  shelves.  No  other  awakens  such  associations,  or  so 
appeals  to  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  within  me.  It  is,  or  rather  it  was,  my  mother's 
Bible — companion  of  her  best  and  holiest  hours,  source  of  her  unspeakable  joy  and 
consolation.  From  it  she  derived  the  principles  of  a  truly  Christian  life  and  charac- 
ter. It  was  the  light  to  her  feet,  and  the  lamp  to  her  path.  It  was  constantly  by 
her  side  ;  and,  as  her  steps  tottered  in  the  advancing  pilgrimage  of  life,  and  her  eyes 
grew  dim  with  age,  more  and  more  precious  to  her  became  the  well-worn  pages. 

One  morning,  just  as  the  stars  were  fading  into  the  dawn  of  the  coming  Sabbatk, 
the  aged  pilgrim  passed  on  beyond  the  stars  and  beyond  the  morning,  and  entered 
into  the  rest  of  the  eternal  Sabbath^to  look  upon  the  face  of  Him  of  whom  the  law 
and  the  prophets  had  spoken,  and  whom,  not  having  seen,  she  had  loved.  And  now, 
no  legacy  is  to  me  more  precious  than  that  old  Bible.  Years  liave  passed ;  but  it 
stands  there  on  its  shelf,  eloquent  as  ever,  witness  of  a  beautiful  life  that  is  finished, 
and  a  silent  monitor  to  the  living.  In  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow  it  says,  "Be  not  cast 
down,  my  son ;  for  thou  shalt  yet  praise  Him  who  is  the  health  of  thy  countenance 
and  thy  God."  In  moments  of  weakness  and  fear  it  says,  "Be  strong,  my  son; 
and  quit  yourself  manfully."  When  sometimes,  from  the  cares  and  conflicts  of 
external  life,  I  come  back  to  the  study,  weary  of  the  world  and  tired  of  men — of  men 
that  are  so  hard  and  selfish,  and  a  world  that  is  so  unfeeling — and  the  strings  of  the 
soul  have  become  untuned  and  discordant,  I  seem  to  hear  that  Book  saying,  as  with, 
the  well-remembered  tones  of  a  voice  long  silent,  "Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 
For  what  is  your  life ?  It  is  even  as  a  vapor."  Then  my  troubled  sjjirit  becomes 
calm ;  and  the  little  world,  that  had  grown  so  great  and  so  formidable,  sinks  into  its 
true  place  again.     I  am  peaceful,  I  am  strong. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  down  th.e  volume  from  the  shelf,  or  oj)en  it.  A  glance 
of  the  eye  is  sufficient.  Memory  and  the  law  of  association  supply  the  rest.  Yet 
there  are  occasions  when  it  is  otherwise ;  hours  in  life  when  some  deeper  grief  has 
troubled  the  heart,  some  darker,  heavier  cloud  is  over  the  spirit  and  over  the  dwelling, 
and  when  it  is  a  comfort  to  take  down  that  old  Bible  and  search  its  pages.  Then, 
for  a  time,  the  latest  editions,  the  original  languages,  the  notes  and  commentaries, 
and  all  the  critical  ajjparatus  which  the  scholar  gathers  around  him  for  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  are  laid  aside;  and  the  plain  old  English  Bible  that  was  my  mother's 
is  taken  from  the  shidf. 

AxoxY:\[ors- 
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A    LKIIEK  of  IMKUUUCIION. 

i  Painted  by  S.  E.  WalUr.    Institute,  1SS4  ) 

DREAMS, 

FROM    ■■ROMEO    AND   JULIET.'' 


MERCUTIO.     O  then,   I  see,  queen  Mab  hath 
_   .    beea  with  ymi. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife,  and  she  comes, 
In  sliape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  altlerman. 


Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies. 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep  : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers  ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
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The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm, 
Pricl^ed  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid  : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  faii-ies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night, 
Through  lovers'  brains,   and  then  they  dream  of 

love  ; 
On   courtiers'    knees,    that   dream    on    courtesies 

straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream  ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  lawyer's  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  he  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometimes  she  drivetli  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  he  dreams  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 


Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes. 
And,  being  thus  frightened,  swears  a  prayer  or  two. 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  tliat  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  entangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  Viacks, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  she — 

Romeo.    Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace  ; 
Thou  talkest  of  nothing. 

Mee.    True,  I  talk  of  dreams  : 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  phantasy  ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
E'en  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  North, 
And,  being  angered,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  South. 

William  Shakespeare. 


A    SDNG-    FDR    ST,    CECILIA'S    BRY, 
November  32,  1687. 


j— IROJ 


IROM  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began  ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 
And  could  not  heave  her  head, 
Tlie  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 
Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 

Then  cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry, 
In  oi'der  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony. 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell? 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell. 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound : 
Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell. 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell? 


The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double,  double,  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 

Cries,  hark!  the  foes  come; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 

The  soft  complaining  fiute 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains  and  height  of  passion. 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame, 

But  oh!  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach 
The  sacred  organ's  praise? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 


The  Head  of  Orpheus. 
{PainUd  b>/  Gustave  Moreau.  Lu.vembourg.'i 


Sequacious  of  thelyrc^; 
But  briglit  Ceoilia  raised  the  woiidcr  liijilu'i 
Wliou  to  her  organ  vocal  breatli  was  <;iveu, 
Au  augel  heard,  and  straiglit,  appeared, 

Mistaking  oartli  for  lieaven. 

GKANI)    CUOKUS. 

As  from  tlu'  power  of  sacred  Uiys 
The  spheres  began  to  move, 
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And  sung  the  great  Cn'ator's  praise 

To  all  tlio  blessed  above  ; 
So  M'hen  llic  lasl  and  dreadful  liour 
This  erunililiii^'  pajxeaut  sliall  ilevour, 
The  trumpet  sliall  be  heard  on  liigli, 
The  dead  sliall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

John  I>i;vi)Kn. 


St.  (JKCILIA.  {Jii/  Utipliacl.) 
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ALEXANnER'S    FEAST)    or,    THE    PDWER    DF    MUSIC, 


AM    ODIC   IN'    noXOIC   OK   ST.    CKCILIA'S   DAV,    1097 


'  I  WAS  at  the  royal  foast  for  Persia  won 

By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 

Aloft  ia  awful  state 

The  god-like  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  ; 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around  ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtle  bound 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  erowu'd)  : 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate,  like  a  blooming  Eastern,  bride. 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 

None  hut  the  brave. 

None  but  the  brave, 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 


Timotlicus,  placed  on  high 

Amid  the  tuneful  choir. 

With  flying  lingers  toueh'd  tlio  lyre  : 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky,  . 

And  heavenly  joj's  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above. 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  Love  ! ) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god, 
Sublime  on  radiant  sphci'es  he  rode. 

When  he  to  fair  Olympia  press'd, 
And  stamp'd  an  image  of  himself,    a  sovc 

eign  of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity!  they  shont  around  : 


The  TuoniAuoUK. 
(Painted  bi/  IIerin:in)i  Philips.    Exhibited  at  the  Gitardi  Oatlery.) 


A  present  deity!  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 

With  ravish'd  ears 

The  monarch  hears, 

Assumes  the  god. 

Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  swec^t  musician 
sung  : 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace. 
He  shows  liis  honest  face  ; 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  :  he  comes!  he 
comes! 


Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ; 
Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  : 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure  ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 


Soot 


with  tlu' 


Ui 


Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  ho  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice 
he  slew  tlic  slain. 
Tlie  master  saw  the  madness  rise  ;    ■ 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied,. 
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Changed  his  hand   and  chcck'd  liis  pride. 
He  ehose  a  nicuitiiul  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  lufiise  ; 
He  sung  Damis  great  and  good, 

By  too  severe  a  I'ate, 
Fallen,  lallen,  tallen,  fallen, 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  in  his  blood  ; 
■  Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed  : 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downeast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate, 
Revolyiug  in  his  alter'd  soul, 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  : 

'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

"War,  he  sung,  is  toil  aad  trouble  ; 

Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  ; 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winuir(g, 

Think,  oh  think  it  worth  enjoying! 
Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee! 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  love  was  crown'd,  but  music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair. 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  sigh'd  and  look'd, 
Sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  op- 
press'd. 
The  vanquish'd  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

!Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain, 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 


And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thun- 
dei. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  Iiead ! 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
And,  amazed,  he  stai-es  around. 
Revenge!  revenge!  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  Furies  arise  ; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were 
slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew! 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods! 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to 
destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

Thus,  long  ago. 
Ere  heaving  bellows  learn'd  to  blow. 
While  oi-gans  yet  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft 
desire. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
luventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlai-ged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  botli  divide  the  crown  ; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 

John  Dkyden. 


RING-  DUT,  WILn  BELLSj  TD  THE-"ffiriLI]   SKY, 


R! 


ING  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 

The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light : 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 
Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 


Eing  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring  happy  bells,  across  the  snow  ; 


The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more  ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 
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Ring  oiit  a  slowly  dying  cause, 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 


Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  .shapes  of  foul  disease  ; 

Ring  out  tlie  narrowing  lust  of  gold  ; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

Alfred  Tennyson- 


New  VEAiiS  Night— .-1.  Zick. 
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The  Hope  Kevund. 
{From  the  Picture  by  Jacob  'J'hompson.) 


THE    EMIGRANT'S    FAREWELL,. 


O 


UR  native  land — our  native  vale — 

A  long  and  last  adieu ! 
Farewell  to  bonny  Teviotdale, 
And  Cheviot  mountains  blue. 


Home  of  our  love!  onr  father's  homr 
Land  of  the  brave  and  free! 

The  sail  )S  flapping  on  the  foam 
That  bears  ns  far  from  thee  I 


Farewell,  ye  hills  of  glorious  deeds, 
And  streams  renowned  in  song — 

Farewell,  ye  braes  and  blossomed  meads, 
Oitr  hearts  have  loved  so  long. 


We  seek  a  wild  and  distant  shore, 
Beyond  the  western  main — 

We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more, 
Nor  view  thy  cliii's  again! 


The  mossy  cave  and  mouldering  tower 
That  skirt  our  native  dell — 

The  martyr's  grave,  and  lover's  bower, 
We  bid  a  sad  farewell ! 


Our  native  land — our  nati\e  vale — 

A  long  and  last  adieu! 
Farewell  to  bonny  Teviotdale, 

And  Scotland's  mountains  blue! 

Thomas  Pringi-k. 
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SDNG    DF    EMIGRilTiaN, 


THERE  was  heard  a  song  on  tlie  chiming  sea, 
A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ; 
Man'.s  voice,  imljroken  by  sighs,  Avas  there, 
Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air  ; 
Of  fresh  green  lauds,  and  of  pastures  new, 
it  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  flew. 


Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  still. 


"But  woefor  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard  trees, 

Where  first  our  children  played 
'Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees! 


But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone. 

That  from  woman's  lip  it  fell. 

"Away,  away  o'er  the  foaming  main!  " 
This  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain  ; 
"There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours,  afar. 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star  ; 
"There    are    plains  whose  verdure  no  foot  hath 

pressed 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave  guest." 


"But,  alas!  that  we  should  go," 
Sang  the  farewell  voices  then, 

"From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low. 
By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen!  '■ 

■'We  w-ill  i-ear  new  homes  under  trees  that  glow, 
.As  i'f  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough  ; 
O'er  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine. 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decline  - 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 


"All,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 

As  to  the  bound  of  the  roebuck  free! 

None  shall  say,  'Hither,  no  further  pass! ' 

We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass  ; 

We  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might. 

And  bring  x^roud  spoils  to  the  hearth  at  night." 

"But,  oh!  the  gray  church  tower. 
And  the  sound  of  Sabbath-bell, 

And  the  sheltered  garden  bower, 
We  have  bid  them  all  farewell! " 


"AVe  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace  ; 
We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods. 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods! 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indians'  graves  lay,  alone,  before." 

"But  who  shall  teach  the  flowers 
Which  our  children  loved,  to  dwell. 

In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours? 
— Home,  home  and  friends,  farewell!" 
Hemans. 
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The  Mountain  Sprite.  —A'.  Diditz. 
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THE    ALPINE    HUNTER, 


FOUNDED   OX   A   LEGEND   OF  THE   VALLEV   UF   OliMOND,  IN   THE    PAYS    DE   VAUD. 


\A/lJ^T  tUou  not,  thy  lamljlings  heedin 

(Soft  and  iunoceut  are  tliry !) 

Watoh  them  oa  the  herbage  feeding, 

Or  beside  the  brooklet  phiy  V  " 
"Mother,  mother,  let  me  go. 
O'er  the  mount  to  chase  the  roe." 


Up  the  ribbed  crag-tops  driven. 
Up  she  clambers,  steep  on  steep  : 

O'er  the  rocks  asunder  riven 
Springs  her  dizzy,  daring  leap  ; 

Still  unwearied,  with  tlie  bow 

Of  death,  behind  her  flies  the  foe. 


"Wilt  thou  not,  thy  herds  assembling. 

Lure  with  lively  horn  along? — 
Sweet  their  clear  bells  tinkle  tremblint 
Sweet  the  echoing  woods  among  I  " 
"Mother,  mother,  let  me  go. 
O'er  the  wilds  to  chase  the  roe." 


(Jn  the  peak  that  rudely,  drearly 
Jags  the  summit,  bleak  and  hoar,    • 

Where  the  rocks,  desecmding  sheerly, 
Leave  to  flight  no  jjath  before  ; 

There  she  halts  at  last,  to  find 

Chasms  beneath — the  foe  behind : 


"See  the  flowers  that  smile  unto  thei 
Wilt  thou  tend  them  not,  my  child 

Ou  the  height  no  gardens  woo  thee  ; 
Wild  is  nature  on  the  wild." 

"Leave  the  flowers  in  peace  to  blow 

Mother,  mother,  let  me  go!  " 

Forth  the  hunter  bounds  unheeding. 
On  his  hardy  footsteps  press  ; 

Hot  and  eager,  blindly  speeding 
To  the  mountain's  last  recess. 

Swift,  before  him,  as  the  wind. 

Panting,  trembling,  flies  the  hind. 


To  the  hard  man— dumb-lamenting, 
Turns  her  look  of  pleading  woe  ; 

Turns  in  vain — the  Unrelenting 
Meets  the  look — and  bends  the  bow, — 

Yawn'd  the  rock  ;  from  his  abode 

Forth  the  mountain  Genius  strode. 

And,  his  godlike  hand  extending, 
From  the  hunter  snatched  the  prey, 

"Wherefore,  woe  and  slaughter  sending 
To  my  solitary  sway? — 

Why  should  my  herds  before  thee  fall? 

There's  room  upon  the  E.\kth  for  all!  " 
Schiller— Trans,  by  S.  E.  B.  Lytton, 
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THY  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the 
chamois  bounds, 
Thy  heart  is  where  the  mountain-fir  shakes  to  the 

torrent  sounds  ; 
And  where   the   snow-peaks    gleam    like    stars, 

through  the  stillness  of  the  air. 
And  where  the  Lauwine's  peal  is  heard — Hunter, 
thy  heart  is  there! 

I  know  thou  lovest  me  well,  dear  friend!  but  bet- 
ter, better  far, 

Thou  lovest  that  high  and  haughty  life,  with  rocks 
and  storms  at  war ; 

In  the  green  sunny  vales  with  me,  thy  spirit 
would  but  pine. 

And  yet  I  mil  be  thine,  my  love!  and  yet  I  will  be 
thine! 

And  I  will  not  seek  to  woo  thee  down  from  those 
thy  native  heights, 


With  the  sweet  song,  our  land's  own  song,  of  pas- 
toral delights  ; 

For  thou  must  live  as  eagles  live,  thy  patli  is  not 
as  mine. 

And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love!  and  yet  I  will  be 
thine! 

«    And  I  will  leave  my  blessed  home,   my  father's 

joyous  hearth. 
With  all  the  voices  meeting  there  in  tenderness 

and  mirth, 
With  all  the  kind  and  laughing  eyes  that  in  its 

firelight  shine, 
To  sit  forsaken  in  thy  hut,  yet  know  that  thou  art 

mine! 

It  is  my  youth,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free 

heart. 
That  I  c;ist  away  for  thee— for  thee,  all  reckless  as 

thou  art! 
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With  tremblings  and  with  vigils  lone,  I  bind  my- 
self to  dwell. 

Yet,  yet  I  would  not  change  that  lot,  oh  no!  I 
love  too  well! 

A  mournful  thing  is  love  which  grows  to  one  so 

wild  as  thou, 
With  that  bright  restlessness  of  eye,  that  tameless 

fire  of  brow! 
Mournful: — but  dearer  far  I  call  its  mingled  fear 

and  pride, 
And  the  trouble  of  its  iiappiness,  than  aught  on 

earth  beside. 

To  listen  for  thy  step  in  vain,  to  start  at  every 
breath, 


To  watch  through  long  long  nights  of  storm,  to 

sleep  and  dream  of  death. 
To   wake   in  doubt   and  lonliness — this   doom    I 

know  is  mine, 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  love !  and  yet  I  will  be 

thine! 

That  I  may  greet  thee  from  thine  Alps,   when 

thence  thou  comest  at  last, 
That  I  may  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  tell  o'er  each 

danger  past, 
That  I  may  kneel  and  pi'ay  for  thee,  and  win  thee 

aid  divine — 
J<"or  this  I  will  be  thine,  my  love!  for  this  I  will  be 

thine! 

Felicia  Hemans. 


Hekodias. 

(From  the  Painting  by  Bevjamin  Constant,  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  ISSl.) 
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,  IS  not  iioon — the 
suDbow's   rays 
still  arch 
The    torrent   with 
gij     the    many    hues 
of  heaven, 
And     roll     t  li  e 
sheeted  silver's  vvavj-  oolumn 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  per- 
pendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming 

light  along, 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale 

C(»urser's  tail. 
The  Giant  steed,  to  be  Isestrode 
i>^lMhS^         by  Death, 
1  /■  vtsSg-tl  ;  ;l      As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.    No 
eyes 
But  mine  now  driulc  tliis  siglit 
of  loveliness  ; 
J.  should  bo  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
"The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 

[Manfred  takes  soriie  of  the  water  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand  and  flings  it  into  the  air,  muttering  an 
adjuration.    After  a  pause  the  Witch  of  the 
Alps  rises  beneath  the  arch  of  the  sunbow  of  the 
torrent. 
Beautiful  Spirit!  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 
To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 
Carnationed  like  a  sleeping  infant's  clieek, 
Kocked  by  the  beating  of  her  motlier's  heart, 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow, 
The  blush  of  earth  embracing  witli  her  lieaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  and  mal;e  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
Beautiful  Spirit!  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
"Wherein  is  glassed  serenity  of  soul, 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  tliou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  permit 
At  times  to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee  power, 
I  know  tlice  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Eatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  would'st  thou  with  me? 
Man.    To  look  upon  thy  beauty — nothing  f urtlier. 
The  face  of  the  earth  had  maddened  me,  and  I 
Take  refuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 


To  the  abodes  of  those  who  govern  her — 
But  they  can  nothing  aid  me.     I  liave  sought 
From  tliem  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  search  no  further. 

Witch,    What  could  V)e  the  quest 
Which  is  not  in  the  power  of  tlie  most  powerful. 
The  rulers  of  the  invisible? 

Man.  a  boon  ; 

But  why  should  I  repeat  it?  'twere  in  vain. 

Witch.     I  know  not  tliat ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

Man.    W~ell,  thougli  it  torture  me,   'tis  but  tlie 
same  ; 
My  pang  shall  find  a  voice.     From  my  youth   up- 
wards 
My  spirit  walked  not  with  the  souls  of  men. 
Nor  looked  upon  the  earth  witli  human  eyes  ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine. 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers, 
Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  tlie  form, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh, 
Nor  midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who but  of  her  anon. 

I  said  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I  held  but  slight  communion  ;  but  instead. 

My  joy  was  in  the  Wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difiicult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite  ;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 

To  follow  through  the  niglit  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim  ; 

Or  to  look,  listening,  pa  the  scattered  leaves, 

While  Autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

Tiiese  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone  ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one,— 

Hating  to  be  so,— crossed  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death, 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  withered  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heaped  up 

dust. 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.    Then  I  passed 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  untaught, 
Save  in  the  old  time  ;  and  with  time  and  toil 
And  terriljle  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth, 
Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  Eternity, 
Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  from  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 
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Eros  and  Anteros,  at  Gadai-a, 
As  I  do  thee  ;  and  with  my  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until 

Witch.    Proceed. 

Man.    Oh!  I  but  thus  prolonged  my  words. 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief — 
But  to  my  task.    I  liave  not  named  to  thee 
Father,  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 
With  whom  I  wore  tlie  chain  of  human  ties  ; 
If  I  had  sucli  tliey  seemed  not  such  to  me  — 
Yet  there  was  oue — 

Witch.  Spare  not  thyself — proceed. 

Man.    She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine  ; 
But  softened  all,  and  tempered  into  beauty  ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings. 
The  quest  of   hidden  knowledge,   and  a  mind 
To  comprehend  the  universe  :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gfentler  powers  than  mine. 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears — which  I  had  not ; 
And  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her  ; 
Humility — and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  faults  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own — 
I  loved  her,  and  destroyed  her! 

Witch.  With  thy  hand  ? 

Man.    Not  with  my  hand,  butheart — which  bi-oke 
her  heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  withered.     I  have  shed 
Blood,  but  not  hers — and  yet  her  blood  was  shed — 
I  saw — and  could  not  stanch  it. 

Witch.  And  for  this — 

A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise. 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above. 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,   and  shrink'st 

back 
To  recreant  mortality Away! 

Man.    Daughter  of   Air!   I  tell  thee,  since   that 
hour — 
But  words  are  breath — look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more, 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies  ; — I  have  gnashed 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn. 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  prayed 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  passed  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  fantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul  -which  one  day  was 
A  Crojsus  in  creation — I  plunged  deep. 
But,  like  an  ebbmg  wave,  it  dashed  me  back 


Into  the  gulf  of  m}'  unfathonied  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind — Forgelfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  fi)und, 
And  that  I  have  to  learn — my  sciences. 
My  long  pursued  and  super-human  art, 
Is  mortal  here, — I  dwell  in  my  despair — 
And  live — and  live  forever. 

Witch.  It  may  be- 

That  I  can  aid  thee. 

Man.  To  do  this  thy  power 

Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so — in  any  shape — in  any  hour — 
With  any  torture — so  it  "be  the  last. 

Witch.    That  is  not  in  my  province  ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wishes. 

Man.    I  will  not  swear— Obey!   and  whom?   the- 
spirits 
Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me — Never! 

Witch.  Is  this  all? 

Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer? — Y'et  bethink  thee. 
And  pause  ere  thou  rejectest. 

Man.  I  have  said  it. 

Witch.    Enough!— I  may  retire  then— say! 

Man.  Retire! 

[  The  Witch  disappears, 

Man.     (alone).     We  are  the  fools  of    time   and 
terror :    Days 
Steal  on  us  and  from  us  ;  yet  we  live. 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart, 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pain^ 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness  — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — how  less  than  few — wherein  the  soul 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  back 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource. 
Still  in  my  science— I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be  : 
The  sternest  answer  can  but  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing — if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answered  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor  ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit  ' 
An  answer  and  his  destiny — he  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  slew,. 
And  died  unpardoned— though  he  called  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  wrath, 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance— she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,  but  fulfilled. 
If  I  had  never  lived,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living  ;  had  I  never  loved. 
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Tliat  which  I  hired  Avoukl  still  W.  beautiful- 
Happy  and  giviug  happiucss.  What  is  sin'? 
What;  is  she  now? — a  sufferer  for  my  sins — 
A  thiug  I  dare  not  think  upon — or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 


Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  1  tremble, 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart. 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor. 
Anil  champion  human  fears. — The  niglit  approaches. 

[Exit. 
Byrox. 


SU.UiESi-EA-Kli  ,U\U  TUE  PASSIONS. 


nnE    TD    FEAR, 


T« 


HOU,  to  whom  the  world  unknown, 

With  all  its  shadowy  shapes  is  showiv  ; 
Who  seest  appall'dth'  uni-eal  scene, 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between  : 
All  Fear!  ah  frantic  Fear! 
I  see,  I  see  thee  near. 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disorder'd  ilj- ; 
For  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear! 


Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix'd  behold? 
Who  stalks  his  round,  a  hideous  form. 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm. 
Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep, 
Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep  : 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Wlio  prompt  to  deeds  accurs'd  the  mind  : 
And  those  the  fiends,  who,  near  allied. 
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O'er  Nature's  wouads  and  wrecks  preside  ; 
While  Vengeauee  in  the  lurid  air 
Lifts  her  red  arm,  expos' d  and  bare  : 
Ou  whom  that  ravening  brood  of  Fate, 
Wlio  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see. 
And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee? 

Thou,  who  such  weary  lengths  has  pass'd, 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  Nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  in  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwell? 
Or  in  some  hollow'd  seat, 
'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries  in   tempests 

brought, 
Dark  pow'r,  with  shudd'riug  meek  submitted 

Thought? 
Be  mine,  to  read  the  visions  old, 


Which  thy  awak'ning  bards  have  told. 
And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true  v 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'eraw'd. 
In  that  thrice  hallow'd  eve  abroad. 
When  gliosis,  as  cottage-maids  believe. 
The  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen, 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  men! 
Oh  thou  whom  spirit  most  possessed 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakespeare's  breast!! 
By  all  that  from  tliy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke! 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal. 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree. 
And  I,  oh  Fear,  will  dwell  with  tliee. 

William  Collins. 
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\7I/HEN  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young. 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  Muse's  painting  : 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined  ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch'd  their  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart. 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each  (for  Madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  liis  own  expressive  power. 

First,  Fear,  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid. 

And  back  reeoil'd,  he  knew  not  why, 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next,  Anger  rush'd  :  his  eyes  on  fire 
lu  lightnings  own'd  liis  seeiet  stings  : 

In  one  rude  clash  he  stiuek  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woeful  measures  wan  Despair 
Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled  ; 

A  solemn,  strange  and  mingled  air, 
'Twas  sad  by  tits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  oh  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair, 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure? 

Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure. 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail 

Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 


And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 

She  call'd  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song  :: 

And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 

A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every 

close, 

And  Hope  enchanted  smiled,  and  waved  her 

golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung  : — but  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impatient  rose  : 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword,  in  thunder, 
down  ; 
And,  with  a  withering  look. 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread' 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe!' 
And,  ever  and  auon,  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum,  with  fnrious  heat  ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  be- 
tween. 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unalter'd  mien. 
While  eaeli  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  burst- 
ing from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  flx'd  ; 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 
Of   ditt'ering  themes   the  veering  song    was 
mix'  d  ; 
And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  call'd 
on  Hate. 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired, 
And  from  her  wild  sequcster'd  seat. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensiva- 
soul  : 
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And,  dashiug  soft  from  rocks  around, 
Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound  ; 
Through   glades    and    glooms    tlie    mingled 
measure  stole, 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  de- 
lay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing. 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away, 
But  O!  how  alter'd  was  its  sprightlier  tone, 
Wheu  Cheerfulness,   a  nymph   of  healthiest 
hue, 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket 
rung, 
The  hunter's  call  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known! 
The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste- 
eyed  Queen, 
Satyrs  and  Sylvan  Boys  were  seen, 
Peeping  from  forth  tlieir  alleys  green  : 
Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear  ; 
And  Sport  leapt  up  and  seized  his  beechen 
spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial  : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  address'd  ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk-awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the 

best  v 
They  would  have  thought  who   heard   the 

strain 
Theysaw,  inTempe's  vale,  Iu;r  native  maiils. 


Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 
While  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'dthe  strings. 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth    a   gay   fantastic 

round  ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone   un- 
bound ; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  oders  from  his  dewy  wings. 
O  Music!  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid! 
Why,  goddess,  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside? 
As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower, 
You  learned  an  all-commanding  power, 
Thy  mimic  soul,  O  Nymph  endear'd. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard  ; 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime! 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  god-like  age, 
Fill  thy  recording  Sister's  page — ' 
'Tis  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail, 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age  ; 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found, 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound — 
O  bid  our  vain  endeaver  cease  ; 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  ; 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state! 
Com  firm  the  tales  her  sons  relate! 

WiLLi.v.M  Collins. 
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THE    CONTEST    DF    BRUNHILEE    ilNE    FREEEEDNEE. 

|x  the  death  of  Clovis  (A.  D.  511),  under  whose  sway  the 
Franks  were  for  the  first  time  united  into  the  semblance 
of  a  compact  nation,  his  kingdom  was  divided  among 
his  four  sous.  Of  these,  Theocloric,  tlie  eldest,  received 
the  eastern  and  largest  share.  The  three  younger  broth- 
ers inherited  the  western  portion,  lying  for  the  most  part 
in  what  is  now  France.  While  holding  sej)arate  Courts, 
they  appear  to  have  ruled  in  some  measure  in  common, 
carrying  on  their  wars  of  offence  and  defence  together 
until,  in  the  course  of  battle  and  intrigue,  all  of  them 

and  their  children,  save  the  yoimgest   son   of  Clovis,  named   Clothaire,  were   dead. 

Under  Cloihaire,  therefore,  the  entire  empire  of  tlie  Franks  was  united  as  it  had  been 

under  Ms  father,  Clovis. 


FRKDEGUNDK   \1EWING  FUOM   llliU   UOUM   IN  THE   PALACE   THE    MAUKIAGE   CERE.MONr   BETWEEN   C'HILPEEIC   AND 

GALESWINTHA. 

(By  L.  Almn-  Tn/lema,  R.  A.) 

On  the  death  of  Clothaire,  in  561,  his  sons,  of  whom  there  were  four,  Charibut, 
Ountram,  Chilperic  and  Sigbert,  made  a  new  division  of  the  territory  of  their  grand- 
sire,  Clovis.    This  new  division  was   the  signal  for  the  inauguration  of  fraternal 
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strife  and  bloodshed  so  characteristic  of  the  Merovingia  family.  Barbarous  manners 
spread  widely  and  to  a  frightful  degree.  This  result  was  aided  largely  by  the  ambi- 
tion and  malevolence  of  two  women,  distinguished  alike  for  their  beauty,  their 
ferocity,  and  their  intellectual  superiority  over  their  husbands,  by  means  of  which  they 
utilized  their  brutal  strength  and  courage.  Chilperic  and  Sigbert  married  two  sisters, 
Galeswintha  and  Brunhilde,  daughters  of  Athanagild,  King  of  the  Visigoths.  In 
order  to  form  this  alliance,  Chilperic  basely  put  away  his  previous  wife^  Fredegonde,. 
born  of  lowlier  parentage.  Unwilling  to  bear  this  injustice,  and  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  had  committed  it,  Fredegonde  succeeded  in  a  short  while  in  murdering- 
her  rival  and  resuming  her  foimer  place  by  Chilperic.  Brunhilde  devoted  her  powers 
henceforth  to  the  work  of  revenging  the  death  of  her  sister.  Under  her  influence, 
Sigbert  declared  war  on  his  brother,  Chilperic,  and  a  long  series  of  battles  and  mur- 
ders ensued.  Not  content  with  the  death  of  her  rival  and  her  own  reinstatement  in 
favor,  Fredegonde  completed  her  revenge  by  causing  her  fickle  Lusb  nd  to  be 
assassinated.     She  tLen  assumed  the  regency  in  behalf  of  her  son,  Clothaire  II. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  whole  country  was  under  the  rule  of  Brun- 
hilde and  Fredegonde ;  tlie  former  in  charge  of  her  two  grandsons,  Theodebert  II, 
King  of  Austrasia,  and  Theodoric  II,  King  of  Burgundy,  while  Fredegonde  ruled 
Neustria  for  the  youthful  Clothaire  II. 

After  Fredegonde's  death,  Brunhilde  seized  Neustria  and  re-united  under  her 
sway  the  country  of  Clovis.  In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  object  of  her  ambition, 
she  found  herself  opposed  by  the  nobles,  both  lay  and  clerical.  It  was  perhaps  due  to 
the  latter  fact  that  the  bitterness  of  her  hatred  was  turned  against  the  Evangelical  labors 
of  the  saintly  Columban,  who  was  laboring  to  spread  the  truths  of  Christ  among  the 
wild  hearts  (  f  the  people  in  the  Vojgas  Mountains.  Led  by  two  brothers,  Arnulf, 
Bishop  of  Metz,  and  Pippen,  of  Landen,  the  nobles  were  victorious.  The  army  of 
the  aged  Queen  deserted  her,  leaving  her  with  her  four  grandchildi'en  in  the  hands  of 
Clothaire  II,  the  son  of  her  fierce  rival.  He  at  once  put  the  children  to  death.  The 
Queen  was  reserved  for  a  keen  revenge.'  She  was  first  subjected  to  such  shameful 
indignities  as  were  calculated  to  wound  her  spirit,  and  then,  tied  to  the  crupper  of  a 
wild  horse,  was  dragged  and  kicked  to  death. 
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,  HEN  lut  us  fill 
This  little  ialerval,  this  pause  of  life, 
With  all  the  virtues  we  can  crowd  into  it. 

Addison. 


Life!  we've  beea  long  together, 

Through  pleasaut  and  through  stormy  weather  ; 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear  ; 

'Twill  cost  a  sigh,  perhaps  a  tear — 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  "good  night,"  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  "good  morning." 

Mrs.  Bakbauld. 


The  lesson  of  life  is  practically  to  generalize  ;  to  believe  what  the  years  and  the 
centuries  say  against  the  hours  ;  to  resist  the  usurpation  of  particulars  ;  to  penetrate 
to  tlie  catholic  sense. 

Emersox. 


Tlie  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is  to  do  a  good  action  by  stealth  and  liare  it  found 
out  b}'  accident. 

Charles  La.mb. 
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BLENHEIM    CASTLE, 

HERE  is  a  splendid  monumental  pile  in  England,  the 
most  magnificent  perhaps  of  her  hundred  palaces, 
founded  in  the  name  of  Queen  Anne  at  the  public  cost, 
to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  Marlborough.  The  grand 
building,  wih  its  va'^t  wings  and  spacious  courts,  covers 
seven  acres  and-a-half  of  land.  It  is  approached  on  its 
various  sides  by  twelve  gates  or  bi-idges,  some  of  them 
triumphal  gates,  in  a  circumference  of  thirteen  miles, 
inclosing  the  noble  park  of  twenty-seven  hundred  acres 
(Boston  Common  has  forty-three),  in  which  the  castle 
stands,  suiTOunded  by  the  choicest  beauties  of  forest,  and  garden, 
and  fountain,  and  lawn,  and  stream.  All  ihat  gold  could  buy,  or  the 
bounty  of  his  own,  or  foreign  princes  could  bestow,  or  taste  devise,  or 
art  execute,  or  ostentation  could  lavish,  to  perfect  and  adorn  the  all 
but  regal  structure  without  and  within,  is  there.  Its  salons,  and  its 
galleries,  its  library  and  its  museum,  among  the  most  spacious  in  England,  for  a 
private  mansion,  are  filled  with  the  rarities  and  wonders  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 
Eloqu<*nt  inscriptions  from  the  most  gifted  pens  of  the  age — the  English,  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  Latin,  I  believe,  by  Bishop  Hoadley — set  forth  on  triumplial  arches 
and  columns,  the  exploits  of  him  to  whom  the  whole  edifice,  and  the  domains  which 
surround  it  are  one  gorgeous  monument.  Lest  human  adulation  should  prove 
unequal  to  the  task,  nature  herself  has  been  called  in  to  record  his  achievements. 
They  have  been  planted,  rooted  in  the  soil.  Groves  and  coppices,  curiously  disposed, 
lespresent  the  position,  the  number,  the  martial  array  of  the  hostile  squadrons  at 
231enheim.  Thus,  with  each  returning  year,  spring  hangs  out  its  triumphant  banners 
— May'^s  ^olian  lyre  sings  of  his  victories  through  her  gorgeous  foliage ;  and  the 
shrill  trump  of  November  sounds  ''Malbrook"  through  her  leafless  branches. 

Twice  in  my  life  I  have  visited  that  magnificent  residence — not  as  a  guest ;  once, 
Tvhen  its  stately  porticos  aff'orded  a  grateful  shelter  from  the  noonday  sun,  and  again 
after  thirty  j^ears'  interval,  wlien  the  liglit  of  a  full  harvest  moon  slept  sweetly  on  the 
bank  once  shaded  by  Rosamond's  bower — so  says  tradition — and  poured  its  stream- 
ing bars  of  silver  through  the  brandies  of  oaks  which  were  growing  before  Columbus 
discovered  America.  But  to  me,  at  noontide,  or  in  the  evening,  the  gorgeous  pile 
Tvas  as  dreary  as  death,  its  luxurious  grounds  as  melancholy  as  a  churchyard.  It 
seemed  to  me  not  a  splendid  palace,  but  a  dismal  mausoleum,  in  which  a  great  and 
"blighted  name  lies  embalmed  like  some  old  Egyptian  tyrant,  black  and  ghastly  in 
the  asphaltic  contempt  of  ages,  serving  but  to  rescue  from  an  inevitable  oblivion  the 
career  and  character  of  the  magnificent  peculator  and  miser,  and  traitor  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated ;  needy  in  the  midst  of  his  ill-gotten  millions  ;  mean  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  armies ;  despicable  under  the  shadow  of  his  thick-woven  laurels  ;  and  poor, 
and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked,  amidst  the  lying  shams  of  his  tinsel  greatness. 
The  eloquent  inscriptions  in  Latin  and  English,  as  I  strove  to  read  them,  seemed  to 
fade  from  arch  and  column,  and  three  dreadful  words  of  palimpsestic  infamy  came 
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out  ill  their  stead,  lilie  tliose  wliicli  caused  the  knees  of  the  Chaldean  tyrant  to  smite 
together,  as  he  beheld  them,  traced  by  no  mortal  lingers  on  tlie  vaulted  canopy  which 
spread  like  a  sky  over  his  accursed  revels ;  and  those  dreadful  words  were,  Avarice,, 
Plunder,  Eternal  Shame ! 

E.  Everett. 


Il    Wa.': 

1  the  Painting  by  Max  Volkhart. ) 


THE    REVELERS, 


R!' 


ING,  joyous  chords! — ring  out  again! 

A  swifter  and  a  wilder  strain ! 
Tliey  are  here — tlie  fair  face  and  the  careless 

heart, 
And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part — 
But  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance, 
In  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody! 
And  it  is  not  well  that  woe  should  breathe 
On  the  bright  spring  flowers  of  the  festal  wreath! 
Ye  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong, 
Leave,  leave  the  hall  of  song! 


Ring,  joyous  chords! — But  who  a.rt  thou 

With  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young 

brow, 
And  the  world  of  dreamy  gloom  that  lies 
In  the  misty  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eyes? 
Thou  hast  loved,  fair  girl!  thou  hast  loved  too 

well! 
Thou  art  mourning  now  o'er  a  broken  spell  ; 
Thou  hast  poured  thy  heart's    rich    treasures 

forth. 
And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  worth: 
Mourn  on!  yet  come  thou  not  here  the  while. 
It  is  but  a  pain  to  see  thee  smile  \ 
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There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  songs  for  thee — 
Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee! 

King,  joyous  cliords!  ring  out  again! — 
But  what  dost  thou  with  the  revel's  train? 
A  silvery  voice  through  the  soft  air  floats, 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladdening  notes  ; 
There  are  bright  young  faces  that  pass  thee  by. 
But  they  fix  no  glance  of  tny  wandering  eye! 
Away!  there's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast, 
Thou  weary  man!  wilt  thou  here  find  rest! 
Away!  for  thy  thougts  from  the  scene  have  fled, 
And  the  love  of  thy  spirit  is  with  the  dead  : 
Thou  art  but  more  lone  midst  the  sounds  of 
mirth — 
Back  to  thy  silent  hearth! 

"Ring,  joyous  chords! — ring  forth  again! 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain! — 

But  thou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thine. 

And  thy  cup  be  crowned  with  the  foaming  wine. 

By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud. 

By  thine  eye's  quick  flash  through  its  troubled 

cloud, 
I  know  thee!  it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 


Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here! 
I  know  thee! — thou  fearest  the  solemn  night. 
With  her  piercing  stars  and  her  deep  wind's 

might! 
There's  a   tone  in  her  voice  which  thou  fain 

would' st  shun, 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done! 
And    thou — there's   a  dark  weight  on  thine — 

awayl— 
Back  to  thy  home,  and  pray! 

Riig)  joyous  chords! — ring  out  again! 

A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain! 

And  bring  fresh  wreaths! — we  will  banish  all 

Save  the  free  in  heart  from  our  festive  hall. 

On!  through  the  maze  of  the  fleet  dance,  on! — 

But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  gone? 

Where    are    the    brows    with    the    Eed    Cross 

crowned. 
And  the  floating  forms  with  the  bright  zone 

bound? 
And  the  waving  locks  and  the  flying  feet,  , 
That  still  should  be  where  the  mirthful  meet? — 
They  are  gone — they  are  fled — they  are  parted  all : 
Alas!  tlie  forsaken  hall! 


The    arUNLlTHKIFT 

—  jTeniers. 
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p^OREVER   running  an  enchanted  round, 
Passes  the  day,  deceitful,  vain  and  void  ; 
As  fleets  tlie  vision  o'er  the  formful  brain. 
This  moment  hurrying  wild  the  impassioned 

soul, 
The  next  in  nothing  lost.     'Tis  so  to  him, 
The  dreamer  of  this  earth,  an  idle  blank  : 
A  sight  of  horror  to  tlie  cruel  wretch 
Who,  all  day  long  in  sordid  pleasure  rolled. 
Himself  an  useless  load,  has  squandered  vile. 


Upon    his    scoundrel    train,  what  might  have 

cheered 
A  drooping  family  of  modest  worth. 
But  to  the  generous  still-improving  mind, 
That  gives  the  hopeless  heart  to  sing  for  joy, 
Diffusing  kind  beneficence  around, 
Boastless,  as  now  descends  the  silent  dew — 
To  him  the  long  review  of  ordered  life 
Is  inward  rapture,  only  to  be  felt. 

Thompson. 


-f^g^' 


SLEEP, 


0  SLEEP,  O  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  tliou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  !   ^ 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slum- 
ber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  luU'd  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody? 
O  thou  dull  god,  wliy  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavestthe  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case  or  a  common  'larum-bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 


Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge 
And  in  tlie  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads    and    hanging 

them 
With  deafening  clamor  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awakes? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy,  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king?    Then  happy  low,  lie  down! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


iw$ 


"iH  II  m.il.lnf;  to  .v.ni,  all  yo  timt  pass  byV"— Lam,  i    v\ 
(  From  thf  rahUin!,  I„j  frank  l>U-ksf„.  A.  li.  A.    By  pemUuion  of  T.  I>.  (I„l,,i„,  Ksq, ) 
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THE    EATHS    AT    FaMPBLI 


-A  i;i'll()i;(;il  tlir  pulilic  Hici-ium',  or  bnUis,  were  insliliiliMl  rallin-  Inr  (Im^  jiooivr 
^\f  (•iri/,cu.s  Lli;i,u  llii^  wi'uJUiy  {\\>i-  iJii;  last  Jiud  baLliH  in  llicir  own  lioiiscs),  yrl,  lo 
lli(5  crowds  of  Jill  rallies  who  resorted  to  them,  it  was  a  favorite  plac^e  of  coiiv(;rsatioii, 
and  for  that  in<l()li'nl:  lounging  so  dear  to  a  gay  and  thoughlless  people.  Tlie  Ibatlis 
at  Ponii)eii  dihercMl,  of  course,  in  pUm  and  construotion  Irom  tlie  vast  and  coinplica- 
Icd  tlicrni;i)  of  Jtonic, ;  and,  in(l('(>d,  it  seems  that  in  oa'ch  city  of  the  empire  there  was 
always  some  slight  modiHcalion  of  arrangement  in  the  grand  aiThitectiire  of  the  pub- 
lic baths.  This  niightily  i)ii/,/,les  tlie  hiarncul, — as  if  architects  and  fashion  were  not 
capricious  bc^fore  the  ninetcienth  century  1  Our  party  entenid  by  the  principal  i)or(;h 
in  the  Striu^t  of  Fortune.  At  the  wing  of  the  portico  sat  the  keoptu'  of  the  baths, 
with  ills  two  boxes  before  him,  one  for  the  money  lie  receiv(Mi,  one  for  the  ti('kets  lie 
disiH'uscd.  Hound  the  walls  of  the  portico  were  Seats  crowded  with  persons  of  all 
ranks;  while  others,  as  tiie  regimen  of  the  physicians  prescribed,  were  walking 
briskly  to  and  fi'o  tlie  porti(!o,  stopi)ing  every  now  and  tlnvn  to  gaze  on  the  innumei'- 
able  notices  of  shows,  games,  sales,  oxhibitionH,  which  were  painted  or  inscrilx'd  ii[»on 
I  he  walls.  The  general  subject  of  the  conversation  was,  h<jwev(!r,  the  s])ectacle 
a-nnounced  in  the  amphitheatre;  and  each  new  comer  was  fastened  upon  by  a  group 
eager  U)  know  if  Pompeii  liad  li)een  so  rortunalx!  as  to  ])roduce  some  monstrous  crimi- 
nal, some  happy  case  of  sacrilege  or  of  murder,  which  would  allow  the  ajdiles  to 
provide  a  man  for  the  jaws  of  the  lion  :  all  other  ini)r(!  (common  exhibitions  seemed 
dull  and  tame,  when  compared  with  the  i)ossil)ilily  of  this  I'drluna-bi  occiii'n^ni'e. 

"For  my  part,"  said  one  jolly-looking  man,  who  wn,s  a  goldsmith,  "I  ihink  llie 
Emperor,  if  he  is  as  good  as  they  say,  might  have  scmt  us  a  Jew." 

"Why  not  take  one  of  the  new  sect  of  Nazareiies  ?  "  said  a,  ])hil()so|)her.  '  1  am 
not  cruel ;  but  an  atheist,  one  who  denies  Jupiter  himself,  d(\s(!rves  no  mercy." 

"I  care  not  how  many  gods  a  man  likes  to  believe  in,"  said  tin;  goldsmilli  ;  "hut 
to  deny  all  gods  is  something  monstrous." 

"Yet  I.  fancy,"  said  Glaucus,  "tlia,t  tliese  peo])le  are  not  a-bsoluli^ly  atlieisls.  I 
am  told  that  th(!y  believe  in  a  (|od — nay,  in  a  future  slate*." 

"Quile  a  mistake,  my  dear  Glancus,"  said  (he  jjiiilosopher ;  "I  ha.ve  conrerred 
Avith  them — they  laughed  in  my  i';u;o  when  X  talked  of  i*luto  and  l[ad((s." 

"O  ye  gods!"  e.\claimed  the  goldsmith,  in  horror;  "are  there  any  oC  lliese 
wretches  in  Pompeii ?" 

"I  know  there  are  a,  few :  but  lliey  me<'t  so  |)riva,tely  that  it  is  impossibli;  to 
discover  who  they  are." 

As  Glaucus  turned  away,  a  S('ulptoi'  who  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  his  art, 
looked  after  him  admiringly. 

"Ah I"  said  he,  "If  we  cordd  get  7wm  in  th(5  ai-(!na — tluin;  would  b<;  a  model  I'oi- 
you  1  What  limbs!  what  a  head!  he  ought  to  have  been  a  gladiator  !  A  subject — 
a  subject — woi'thy  of  our  art !     Why  don't  they  give  him  to  the  lion  ?  " 

Meanwhile  Fulvius,  the  Roman  poet,  whom  his  contemporaries  declared  im7nor- 
tal,  and  who,  but  for  this  histoiy,  would  never  liave  been  heard  of  in  our  meglectful 
age,  came  eagerly  up  to  Glancus  :  "Oh,  my  Athenian,  my  Glancus,  you  have  come 
to  hear  my  ode  I    That  is  indeed  an  honor ;  you,  a  Greek— to  whom  the  very  language 
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of  common  life  is  poetry.  How  I  tliank  you !  It  is  but  a  trifle ;  but  if  I  secure  your 
approbation,  perhaps  I  may  get  an  introduction  to  Titus.  Oh,  Glaucus !  a  poet 
without  a  patron  is  an  amphora  without  a  label ;  the  wine  may  be  good,  but  nobody 
will  laud  it!  And  what  says  Pythagoras? — 'Frankincense  to  the  gods,  but  praise  to 
man.'  A  patron,  then,  is  the  poet's  priest :  he  procures  him  the  incense,  and  obtains 
him  his  believers." 

"But  all  Pompeii  is  your  patron,  and  every  portico  an  altar  to  your  praise." 

"Ah!  the  poor  Pompeians  are  very  civil — they  love  to  honor  merit.  But  they 
are  only  the  inhabitants  of  a  petty  town — spero  meliora  !    Shall  we  within  ? " 

"Certainly  ;  we  lose  time  till  we  hear  your  poem." 

At  this  instant  there  was  a  rush  of  some  twenty  persons  from  the  baths  into  the 
portico ;  and  a  slave  stationed  at  the  door  of  a  small  corridor  now  admitted  the  poet, 
Glaucus,  Clodius,  and  a  troop  of  the  bard's  other  friends,  into  the  passage. 

"A  poor  place  this,  compared  with  the  Roman  thermae !  "  said  Lepidus,  disdain- 
fuUy. 

"Yet  is  there  some  taste  in  the  ceiling,"  said  Glaucus,  who  was  in  a  mood  to  be 
pleased  with  everything ;  pointing  to  the  stars  which  studded  the  roof. 

Lepidus  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  was  too  languid  to  reply. 

They  now  entered  a  somewhat  spacious  chamber,  which  served  for  the  purpose 
of  the  apoditerium  (that  is,  a  place  where  the  bathers  prepared  themselves  for  their 
luxurious  ablutions).  The  vaulted  ceiling  was  raised  from  a  cornice,  glowingly  col- 
ored with  motley  and  grotesque  paintings ;  the  ceiling  itself  was  panelled  in  white 
compartments  bordered  with  rich  crimson ;  the  unsullied  and  shining  floor  was  paved 
with  white  mosaics,  and  along  the  walls  were  ranged  benches  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  loiterers.  This  chamber  did  not  possess  the  numerous  and  spacious  windows 
which  Vitruvius  attributes  to  his  more  magnificent  frigiderium.  The  Pompeians, 
as  all  the  southern  Italians,  were  fond  of  banishing  the  light  of  their  sultry  skies, 
and  coinbined  in  their  voluptuous  associations  the  idea  of  luxury  with  darkness.  Two 
windows  of  glass*  alone  admitted  the  soft  and  shaded  ray ;  and  the  compartment  in. 
which  one  of  these  casements  was  placed  was  adorned  with  a  large  relief  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Titans. 

In  this  apartment  Fulvius  seated  himself, with  a  magisterial  air,  and  his  audience, 
gathering  round  him,  encouraged  him  to  commence  his  recital. 

The  poet  did  not  require  much  pressing.  He  drew  forth  from  his  vest  a  roll  of 
papyrus,  and  after  hemming  three  times,  as  much  to  command  silence  as  to  clear  his 
voice,  he  began  that  wonderful  ode,  of  which,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  author 
of  this  history,  no  single  verse  can  be  discovered. 

By  the  plaudits  he  received,  it  was  doubtless  worthy  of  his  fame  ;  and  Glaucus 
was  the  only  listener  who  did  not  find  it  excel  the  best  odes  of  Horace. 

The  poem  concluded,  those  who  took  only  the  cold  bath  began  to  undress  ;  they 
suspended  their  garments  on  hooks  fastened  in  the  wall,  and  receiving,  according  to 
their  condition,  either  from  their  own  slaves  or  those  of  rhe  thermae,  loose  robes  in 
exchange,  withdrew  into  that  graceful  and  circular  building  which  yet  exists,  to  shame 
the  unlaving  posterity  of  the  south. 

*The  discoveries  at  Pompeii  Ijave  controverted  the  long-established  error  of  the  antiquaries,  that 
glass  windows  were  unknown  to  the  Romans— the  use  of  them  was  not,  however,  common  among  the 
middle  and  inferior  classes  in  their  private  dwellings. 
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The  more  luxurious  departedrby  another  door  to  the  tepidarium,  a  place  which 
'was  heated  to  a  voluptuous  warmth,  partly  by  a  movable  fire-place,  principally  by  a 
suspended  pavement,  beneath  which  was  conducted  the  caloric  of  the  laconicum. 

Here  this  portion  of  the  intended  bathers,  after  unrobing  themselves,  remained 
for  some  time  enjoying  the  artificial  warmth  of  the  luxurious  air.  And  this  room,  as 
befitted  its  important  rank  in  the  long  process  of  ablution,  was  more  richly  and  elabo- 
rately decorated  than  the  rest ;  the  arched  roof  was  beautifully  carved  and  painted ; 
the  windows  above,  of  ground  glass,  admitted  but  wandering  and  uncertain  rays ; 
below  the  massive  cornices  were  rows  of  figures  in  massive  and  bold  relief;  the  walls 
glowed  with  crimson,  the  pavement  was  skilfully  tessellated  in  white  mosaics. 
Here  the  habituated  bathers,  men  who  bathed  seven  times'a  day,  would  remain  in  a 
state  of  enervate  and  speechless  lassitude,  either  before  or  (mostly)  after  the  water- 
bath;  and  many  of  these  victims  of  the  pursuit  of  health  turned  their  listless  eyes 
on  the  new-comers,  recognizing  their  friends  with  a  nod,  but  dreading  the  fatigue  of 
conversation. 

From  this  place  the  party  again  diverged,  according  to  their  several  fancies,  some 
to  the  sudatorium,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  our  vapor-baths,  and  thence  to 
the  warm-bath  itself;  those  more  accustomed  to  exercise,  and  capable  of  dispensing 
with  so  cheap  a  purchase  of  fatigue,  resorted  at  once  to  the  calidarium,  or  water-bath. 

In  order  to  complete  this  sketch,  and  give  to  the  reader  an  adequate  notion  of 
this,  the  main  luxury  of  the  ancients,  we  will  accompany  Lepidus,  who  regularly 
underwent  the  whole  process,  save  only  the  cold-bath,  which  had  gone  lately  out  of 
fashion.  Being  then  gradually  warmed  in  the  tepidarium,  which  has  just  been 
described,  the  delicate  steps  of  the  Pompeian  elegant  were  conducted  to  the  suda- 
torium. Here  let  the  reader  depict  to  himself  the  gradual  process  of  the  vapor-bath, 
accompanied  by  an  exhalation  of  spicy  perfumes.  After  our  bather  had  undergone 
this  operation,  he  was  seized  by  his  slaves,  who  always  awaited  him  at  the  baths, 
and  the  dews  of  heat  were  removed  by  a  kind  of  scraper,  which  (by  the  way)  a 
modern  traveler  has  gravely  declared  to  be  used  only  to  remove  the  dirt,  not  one 
particle  of  which  could  ever  settle  on  the  polished  skin  of  the  practiced  bather. 
Thence,  somewhat  cooled,  he  passed  into  the  water-bath,  over  which  fresh  perfumes  were 
profusely  scattered,  and  on  emerging  from  the  opposite  part  of  the  room,  a  cooling 
shower  played  over  his  head  and  form.  Then  wrapping  himself  in  a  light  robe,  he 
returned  once  more  to  the  tepidarium,where  he  found  Glaucus,who  had  not  encountered 
the  sudatorium ;  and  now,  the  main  delight  and  extravagance  of  the  bath  commenced. 
Their  slaves  anointed  the  bathers  from  the  vials  of  gold,  of  alabaster,  or  of  crystal, 
studded  with  prof usest  gems,  and  containing  the  rarest  unguents  .gathered  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  number  of  these  smegmata  used  by  the  wealthy  would 
fill  a  modern  volume — especially  if  the  volume  were  printed  by  a  fashionable  pub- 
lisher ;  Amoracinum,  Ifegalium,  NarduTn — oTrnie  quod  exit  in  um; — while  soft  music 
played  in  an  adjacent  chamber,  and  such  as  used  the  bath  in  moderation,  refreshed 
and  restored  by  the  grateful  ceremony,  conversed  with  all  the  zest  and  freshness  of 
rejuvenated  life. 

"Blessed  be  he  who  invented  baths  !  "  said  Glaucus,  stretching  himself  along  one 
of  those  bronze  seats  (then  covered  with  soft  cushions)  which  the  visitor  to  Pompeii 
sees  at  this  day  in  that  same  tepidarium.  "Whether  he  were  Hercules  or  Bacchus, 
he  deserved  deification." 
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"But  tell  me,"  said  a  corpulent  citizen,  who  was  groaning  and  wheezing  tinder 
the  operation  of  being  rubbed  down,  "tell  me,  O  Glaucus  ! — -evil  chance  to  thy  hands, 
O  slave  !  why  so  rough  ? — tell  me — ugh — ugh ! — are  the  baths  at  Rome  really  so  mag- 
nificent?" Glaucus  turned,  and  recognized  Diomed,  though  not  without  some 
diflBculty,  so  red  and  so  inflamed  were  the  good  man's  cheeks  by  the  sudatory  ani 
the  scraping  he  Lad  so  lately  undergone.  '•!  fancy  they  must  be  a  great  deal 
finer  than  these.     Eh? "     Suppressing  a  smile,  Glaucus  replied— 

"Imagine  all  Pompeii  converted  into  baths,  and  you  will  then  form  a  notion  of 
the  size  of  the  imperial  thermae  of  Rome.  But  a  notion  of  the  size  only.  Imagine 
every  entertainment  for  mind  and  body — enumerate  all  the  gymnastic  games  our 
fathers  invented — repeat  all  the  books  Italy  and  Greece  have  produced — suppose 
places  for  all  these  games,  admirers  for  all  these  works — add  to  this,  baths  of  the 
vastest  size,  the  most  complicated  construction — intersperse  the  whole  with  gardens, 
with  theatres,  with  porticos,  with  schools — suppose,  in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  gods, 
composed  but  of  palaces  and  public  edifices,  and  you  may  form  some  faint  idea  of 
the  glories  of  the  great  baths  of  Rome." 

'•By  Hercules !"  said  Diomed,  opening  his  eyes,  "why  it  would  take  a  man's 
Avhole  life  to  bathe  !  " 

"At  Rome,  it  often  does  so,"  replied  Glaucus,  gravely.  "There  are  many  who 
live  only  at  the  baths.  They  repair  there  the  first  hour  in  which  the  doors  are 
opened,  and  remain  till  that  in  which  the  doors  are  closed.  They  seem  as  if  thejr 
knew  nothing  of  the  rest  of  Rome,  as  if  they  despised  all  other  existence." 

"By  Pollux  !  you  amaze  me." 

"Even  those. who  bathe  only  thrice  a  day  contrive  to  consume  their  lives  in  this 
occupation.  They  take  their  exercise  in  the  tennis-court  or  the  porticos,  to  prepare 
them  for  the  first  bath  ;  they  lounge  in  the  theatre,  to  refresh  themselves  after  it. 
They  take  their  prandittm  under  the  trees,  and  think  over  their  second  bath.  By  the 
time  it  is  prepared,  the  prandium  is  digested.  From  the  second  bath  they  stroll  into 
one  of  the  peristyles,  to  hear  some  new  poet  recite  ;  or  into  the  library,  to  sleep  over 
an  old  one.  Then  comes  the  supper,  which  they  still  consider  but  a  part  of  the  bath ; 
and  then  a  third  time  they  bathe  again,  as  the  best  place  to  converse  with  their 
friends." 

"Per  Hercle  !  btit  we  have  their  imitators  at  Pompeii." 

"Yes,  and  without  their  excuse.  The  magnificent  voluptuaries  of  the  Roman 
baths  are  happy  ;  they  see  nothing  but  gorgeousness  and  splendor ;  they  visit  not  the 
squalid  parts  of  the  city ;  they  know  not  that  there  is  poverty  in  the  world.  All 
l^ature  smiles  for  them,  and  her  only  frown  is  the  last  one  Avhich  sends  them  to  bathe 
in  Cocyttis.     Believe  me,  they  are  your  only  true  philosophers." 

While  Glaucus  was  thus  conversing,  Lepidtis,  with  closed  eyes  and  scarce  per- 
ceptible breath,  was  undergoing  all  the  mystic  operations,  not  one  of  which  he  ever 
suffered  his  attendants  to  omit.  After  the  perfumes  and  the  unguents,  they  scattered 
over  him  the  luxuriotts  powder  which  prevented  any  farther  accession  of  heat ;  and 
this  being  rubbed  away  by  the  smooth  sitrface  of  the  pumice,  he  began  to  indue,  not 
the  garments  he  had  put  off,  but  those  more  festive  ones  termed  "the  synthesis, "with 
which  Romans  marked  their  respect  for  the  coming  ceremony  of  supper,  if  rather, 
from  its  hour  (three  o'clock  in  our  measurement  of  time),  it  might  not  be  more  fitly 
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denominated  dinner.  This  done,  he  at  length  oi^ened  his  eyes  and  gave  signs  of 
returning  life. 

At  the  same  time,  too,  Sallust  betokened  hy  a  long  yawn  the  evidence  of 
existence. 

"It  is  supper-time,"' said  the  epicure;  '"you,  Grlaucus  and  Lepidus,  come  and 
sup  with  me." 

"Recollect  yon  are  all  three  engaged  to  my  house  next  week,"  cried  Diomed,who 
"was  miglitily  proud  of  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  fashion. 

"Ah,  ah!  we  recollect,"  said  Sallust:  "the  seat  of  memory,  my  Diomed,  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  stomach." 

Passing  now  once  again  into  the  cooler  air,  and  so  into  the  street,  our  gallants 
of  that  day  concluded  the  ceremony  of  a  Pompeian  bath. 

BULWER   LyTTOInT. 


MUTilBILITT, 


T 


HE  flower  that  smiles  to-day    . 

To-morrow  dies  : 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay 

Tempts  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 

Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtne  how  frail  it  is! 

Friendship  how  rare! 
Love  how  it  sells  poor  bliss 

For  proud  despair! 


But  we,  though  soon  they  fall, 
Survive  their  joy,  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 

Whilst  flowers  are  gay, 
Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 

Make  glad  the  day. 
Whilst  yet  the  calm  lioars  creep, 
Dream  thou — and  from  thy  sleep 

Then  wake  to  weep. 

Shelly. 


g^- 


MUTABILITY, 


w 


E  are  as  clouds  that  veil  the  midnight  moon  ; 
How  restlessly  they  speed  and  gleam  and 
quiver, 
Streaking  the  darkness  radiantly!  yet  soon 
Night  closes  round,  and  they  are  lost  forever — 


We  rest — a  dream  has  power  to  poison  sleep  ; 

We  rise— one  wandering  thought  pollutes  the 
day  ; 
We  feel,  conceive  or  reason,  laugh  or  weep. 

Embrace  fond  woe,  or  oast  our  cares  away  : — 


Or  like  forgotten  lyres  whose  di.ssonant  strings 
Give  various  response  to  each  varying  blast, 

To  whose  frail  frame  no  second  motion  brings 
One  mood  or  modulation  like  the  last. 


It  is  the  same!— For,  belt  joy  or  sorrow, 
The  path  of  its  departure  still  is  free  : 

Man's  yesterday  may  ne'er  be  like  his  morrow ; 
Nauglit  may  endure  but  Mutability. 

Shellv. 
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Pekishableness. 
(Painted  by  her  lioiial  and  Imperiai  Hiffhness  the  Croicn  Princess  of  Gerjnani/-) 
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MDRTALITT, 


OH,  why  shotild  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Lilce  a  fast-flittiag  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  Ijreak  of  the  wave, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 

Be  scattered  around  and  together  Ije  laid  ; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  child  that  a  mother  atteu<led  and  loved. 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  that  proved, 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  that  blessed, 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwelling  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,   on  whose  bi-ow,   in 

whose  eye, 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure — her  triumphs  are  by; 
And  the  memory  of  those  that  beloved  her  and 

praised. 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
The  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  liath  worn, 
The  eye  of  the  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap. 
The  herdsman  who  climbed  with  his  goats  to  the 

steep. 
The  beggar  that  wandered  in  searcTi  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  that  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner  that  dared  to  remain  unforgiven. 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flower  and  the 

weed, 
That  wither  away  to  let  others  succeed  ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  hath  often  been  told. 


For  we  are  the  same  that  our  fathers  have  been ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  that  our  fathers  have  seen, 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  we  feel  the  same 

sun, 
And  we  run  the  same  course  that  our  fathers  have 

run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would 

think  ; 
From  tlie  death  we  are  shrinking  from,  they  too 

would  shrink  ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  to,   they  too  would 

cling  ; 
But  it  speeds  from  the  earth  like  a  bird  on  the 

wing. 

They  loved,  but  their  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail   from  their  slumbers 

may  come  ; 
They  joyed,  but  the  voice  of  their  gladness  is 

dumb. 

They  died, — ay!  they  died:    and  we   things  that 

are  now, 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow, 
Who  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
Meet  the  changes  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage 

road. 

Yea!  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  like  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smile  and  the  tear  and  the  song  and  the 

dirge 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

'Tis   the    wink    of    au    eye,   'tis  the  draught  of 

a  breath. 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of 

death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud  ; 
Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
William  Knox. 


ARTHUR    IN    AVALDN, 
From  the  Picture  by  T.  Archer,  R.  S.  A. 


_s 


TRICKEN  of  man,  and  sore  beset  of  Fate, 
He  lies  amid  the  groves  of  Avalon  ; 
What  comfort  meet  ye  unto  Uther's  sou, 
O  mournful  Queens?    What  styptic  to  abate 


Life's  eager  stream?  Alas,  not  theirs  to  sate 
His  soul  with  eai'thly  vision!  he  hath  done 
With  mortal  life,  and  chivalry's  bright  sun 

Is  darkeud  by  the  powei's  of  hell  and  hate. 
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Lo!  now,  the  garden  of  bis  agony 

Is  very  sweet,  though  dread  the  hour,  and  drear 
With  utterless  spell  of  horrid  potency  -, 
The  barred  east  beyond  tile  brightening  sea. 

Thick  with  portentous  wraiths  of  phantom  fear. 
Is  flushed  with  triumpli,  stirred  with  Kielody. 

"Gloi-y  of  liuighthood,  that  through  Lyonesse 
Was  as  a  lamp,  O  selllcss  soul  and  pure. 
What  though  thy  visionary  rule  endure 
So  ill  the  assault  of  envy?    Not  the  less 


Thy  victors",  though  failure  thee  oppress  ; 
Not  sterile  thy  example,  and  most  sure 
The  seeded  fruit ;  with  might  thou  shalt allure 

For  evermore  through  life's  embattled  press 

Thy  spiritual  sons  to  follow  thee  ; " 
The  mystic  Four  their  solemn  vigil  keep 

Until  day  break,  and  eastward  silently. 
Over  the  kingless  land  and  wailing  deep. 

The  sacrificial  symbol  fire  the  sky  ; 
Then  they  arise,  no  more  to  watch  and  weep. 
J.  Arthur  Blaikie. 


Akihuk  in  AV^U-ON. 


iFrom  lh(  Picture  by  T.  Archer,  E.  S.  A.) 

MDRTE    D 'ARTHUR, 


-S 


O  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roll'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  tlie  winter  sea  ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man, 


Had  fall'n  in  Lyonesse  about  their  Lord, 
King  Arthur  :   then,  because  his  wound  was 
deep. 
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The  bold  Sir  BpcliviTc  uplifted  him, 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  hist  of  all  his  knights, 
And  hove  him  to  a  ehapel  nigh  the  liehl, 
A  broken  cliaucel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and'on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.    Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep — the  men  I  loved.   I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time, 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made, — 
Tho'  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again, 
To  rule  once  more — but  let  what  will  be,  be, 
■  I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride :    for  thou  rememberest 

how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Kose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Clothed  with  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
Holding  the  sword — and  how  I  rowed  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king  : 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known  : 
But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  tho  middle  mere  : 
"Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  lightly  bring  me 
word." 


Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among    the     bulrush-beds,    and    clutch'd    the 

sword. 
And  strongly  wheel' d  and  threw  it.    The  great 

brand 
Made  lightnings  in  tho  splendor  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in 

■    an  arch. 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  morn. 
Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Exciilibur  : 
But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
Oloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,   drawing  tliicker 

breath  : 
"Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen? 


And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die, 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling 

hi  in  : 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Cloth'd  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt  and  brandish'd 

him 
Three  times,  and  drew  himunderin  the  mere." 
And  answer  made  King  Arthur,   breathing 

hard  : 
"My  end  draws  nigh  ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  mo  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.    Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  thro'  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken  but  he  found  not  words. 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee. 
O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands. 
And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bod 
When  all  the  hoitse  is  mute.      So   sigh'd  the 

King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear  "Quick, 

quick! 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die."  , 

But  the  other  swiftlystrode  from  ridge  to  ridge. 
Clothed  with  his  breath,   and  looking,   as   he 

walk'd. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  frozen  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.    His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clash' d  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang' d  round  him,  as  he 

based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo!  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Tlion  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge. 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  docks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,   like   a  dream— by 

these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold — and  from 

them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
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Of  lamontatiou,  liko  ;i  wiiul,  iliat  shrills 
All  uight  ill  !\  wasu'  Uiinl,  wln'io  no  oiu'  i-uiuos, 
Or  hath  ooiuo,  siiii-o  tho  luakiiig  of  the  worUl. 
Thi'u  imirnuir'il  Arthur,   ""rUu'O  iiio   in   tho 

barsi'o." 
And  to  tho  har-iv  lhi\v  >'aiuo.     'rinM'.-  ihosi'  three 

Queens 
.Put  forth  their  hauils,  an. 1  loiik  the   KIul:;,  ami 

xvein. 
Hut  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  tlunu  all 
And  fairest,  hiid  his  head  upou  her  lap. 
And  loosed  the  shatter'd  eas>(ue,  and  ehat'etl  his 

hands 
And  eall'd  him  l>y  his  name,  eon>plainin.i;  loud. 
Ami  droi>pin,K  hitter  tears  against  his  brow- 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  his  faee   was 

white 
Ami  eolorloss,  sxud  liko  tho  wither'd  moon 
Stuote  by  Iho  fresh  beaut  of  tho  spriujiius;  east  ; 
And  !vll  his  grieves  and  ouissos  dash'd    with 

drops 
(H"  on,<et  ;  and  tho  lig-ht  and  lustivus  eurls— 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  risins;-  sun 
llijjh  frimi  tho  dais-throne— were  pareh'd  with 

dust ; 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his 

lips. 
So  liko  a  sUattor'd  column  lay  the  King  ; 
!Not  liko  that  Arthur  who.  with  lauco  in  rest. 
From  spur  to  idumo  a  star  of  tonrnanveut. 
Shot  thro'  tho  lists  at  Catttelot,  and  charged 
Hefore  tho  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Hedivcre, 
".\h!  my  Lord  .-Vrthnr,  whither  shall  1  go? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes? 
For  now  1  see  tho  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  ehat\ee. 
And  every  ehanee  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  linht  hath 

led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  i\tyrrh. 
But  uow  tlic  whole  rovsii  tarlk  is  dissolved 


^^'l^ieh  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world; 
.Vud  1,  the  last,  go  forth  eouipaniouless, 
.And  the  days  ilarkeu  round  \ne,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 
-And  slowly  auswer'd  Arthur  from  tho  barge  : 
"Phe  old  order  chaugeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  tiod  fultils  himself  in  many  ways. 
Lest  one  good  custonv should  corrupt  tho  world. 
Comfort  thyself ;  what  comfort  is  in  me? 
I  have  lived  u\y  life,  and  that  which  1  have  done 
May  Ho  within  hiuisi'lf  make  pure!  but  thou. 
If  thou  shonldst  nev<>r  see  >ny  face  again. 
Fray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy 

voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  n\e  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  belter  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  li<><l,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend? 
Foi-  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  evpry  way 
iMUind  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.    1  a)u  going  a  long  way 
With  these  tUo\t  scest — if  indeed  T  go — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt") 
To  tlic  islandv  alley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
!Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-ntcadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orehartl-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowuM  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grevious  wound,'* 

So  said  he  ;  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  ftdl-brcastcd 

swan — 
That,  tinting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Kutlles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  Hood 
With  swarthy  webs.    Long  stood  Sir  Bedivero 
Kevolving  many  ineniorics,  till  tho  hull 
l.ook'd  one  black  dot  agstinst  the  verge  of  dawn 
Anil  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

Al.KKKV>  TeSSYSON. 


TEARS, 


TUANR  (.ivHl,  bless  iJod,  all  yo  who  sntfcr  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for. 
That  is  well ; 
That  is  light  gricviiigl  lighter,  none  befell 
Since  Adam  forfeited  tho  pi-imal  lot. 
Tcai-sI — what  are  tears?    The  babe  weeps  in  its 

cot. 
The  mother  singing  ;  at  her  niarriag»<-bell 
The  bride  weeps  ;  and  bcfoiv  the  oraclo 


t,>f  high-faned  hills  the  poot  has  fv^rgot 

Such  n>oistnre  on  his  checks.     Thank  God  for 

grace. 
Ye  who  weep  oi\ly !    If,  as  some  ha\-o  done. 
Ye  gl^>pe  tear-blinded  in  a  desert  place. 
And  touch  but  touil>s,  look  up!  those  tears  will 

run 
Soon  in  long  rivers  down  the  lifted  face. 
And  leave  tho  vision  clear  for  stars  and  sun. 
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G-RIEF. 


[TELL  yon  hopeless  grief  is  passionless  ; 
That  only  men  incredulous  of  despair, 
Half-tanght  iu  anguish,  through  the  midnight 
Beat  iqnrard  to  God's  throne  in  loud  access 
Of  sliriekiug  and  reproach.    Full  desertness, 
In  souls  as  countries,  lieth  silent-bare 
Under  the  blanching,  vertical  eye-glare 


Of  the  absolute  heayens.     Deep-hearted  man,  ex- 
press 
Grief  for  thy  dead  in  silence  like  to  deatl\— 
Most  like  a  mouumental  statue  set 
Iu  everlasting  watcli  and  moveless  woe 
Till  itself  crumble  to  the  dust  beneath. 
Touch  it  ;  tlio  marble  ej'elids  are  not  wet  r 
If  it  could  weep,  it  couhl  arise  and  go. 


Soldiers  Gaming. 


FORTUNE    AND    THE    LITTLE    CHILE, 


^B 


ESIDE  a  well  profoundly  deep 
A  Schoolboy  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 
Ere  care  has  racked  with  aches  the  head, 
The  hardest  bank's  a  feather-bed  ; 
A  grown-up  man,  in  such  a  case, 
Had  leaped  a  furlong  from  the  place. 
Happy  for  him,  just  then  came  by 
Fortune,  and  saw  him  heedless  lie. 
She  woke  him  softly,  speaking  mild: 
"I've  saved  your  life,  you  see,  my  child. 
Another  time  j'ou  close  your  eyes, 
Be  just  a  little  bit  more  wise. 
If  you  had  fallen  down  below, 
'Twould  have  been  laid  to  me,  I  know. 
Though  your  own  fault ;  and  now,  I  pray. 


Before  I  take  myself  away, 
Iu  honest  truth  you'll  own  the  sami>, 
Fiu- 1  was  hardly  liere  to  blame. 
It  was  not  viy  caprice  or  joke." 
The  goddess  vanished  as  she  spoke. 

And  she  was  right ;  for  never  yet 

Have  any  a  misfortune  met, 

But  Fortune's  blamed  :  she  has  to  pay 

For  our  misdoings  every  daj-. 

For  all  mad,  foolish,  ill-planned  schemes 

We  trj-  to  justify  our  dreams 

By  rating  her  with  curses  strong. 

In  one  word,  Fortune's  always  wrong. 

Fkom  La  Fontaine. 
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FOKTVNE  AND  TUE  LITTLE  CHILD. 


The  Wheel  of  Fokxdne. 
iPaitUed  by  Eila-ard  Btu-ite  Junes.     £>/  Periimsion  of  Arthur  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.  P.) 


MAN— INCIDENTS  OF  LIFE. 

TURN,    FORTUNE;    TURN    THY    "HrHEEL, 


"•T^URN,  Fortuue,  turu  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 
J.  proud  : 

Turn  thy  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm  and  cloud  ; 
Thywheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

"Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile   or 
frown  ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 


"Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lauds  : 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands; 
For  man  is  mau  and  master  of  his  fate. 


"Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Tliy  wheel  and  thou  are  sliadows  in  the  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate." 

Tennyson. 


THE    FDRTUNE-FAVDREE, 


The  first  five  verses  in  the  original  of  this  Poem  are  placed  as  a  motto  on  Goethe's  statue  in  the  Library  at  Weimar. 
'The  Poet  docs  not  here  mean  to  extol  what  is  vulgarly  meant  by  the  Gifts  of  Fortune ;  ho  but  develops  a  favorite  idea 
■of  his,  that  whatever  is  really  sublime  and  beautiful  comes  freely  down  from  heaven;  and  vindicates  the  seeming  par- 
tiality of  the  gods,  by  implying  that  the  Beauty  and  the  Genius  given,  without  labor,  to  some,  but  serve  to  the  delight  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  denied.    There  is  a  very  similar  thought  in  Dante. 

TIH!  happy  he,  upon  whose  birth  each  god 
V^,      Looks  down  in  love,  whose  earliest  sleep 
the  bright 
Idalia  cradles,  whose  young  lips  the  rod 
Of  eloquent  Hermes  kindles — to  whose  eyes, 
Scarce  wakened  yet,  Apollo  steals  in  liglit. 
While  on  imperial  brows  Jove  sets  the  seal  of 

might! 
Godlike  the  lot  ordained  for  him  to  share. 
He  wins  the  garland  ere  he  runs  the  race  ; 
He  learns  life's  wisdom  ere  lie  knows  life's  care. 
And,  without  labor  vanquished,  smiles  the  Grace. 


Great  is  the  man,  I  grant,  wliose  strength  of 
mind, 
Self-shapes  its  objects  and  subdues  the  Fates — 
"Virtue  subdues  the  Fates,  but  cannot  bind 
The  fickle  Hapjiiness,  whose  smile  awaits 
Those  wlio  scarce  seek  it ;  nor  can  courage  earn 
What  the  Grace  showers  not  from  her  own  fi'ee 
urn! 

From  aught  unworthy,  the  determined  will 
Can  guard  the  watchful  spirit — there  it  ends  ; — 
The  all  that's  glorious  from  the  heaven  descends  : 
As  some  sweet  mistress  loves  us,  freely  still 
■Come  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  heaven! — Above 
Favor  rules  Jove,  as  it  below  rules  Love! 
The  Immortals  have  their  bias! — Kindly  they 
See  the  briglit  locks  of  youth  enamored  play. 
And  where  the  glad  one  goes,  shed  gladness  round 

the  way. 
It  is  not  they  who  boast  the  best  to  see. 
Whose  eyes  the  holy  Apparitions  bless  ; 
The  stately  light  of  tlicir  divinity 
Hath  oft  times  shone  the  brightest  on  the  blind  ; 
And  their  choice  spirit  found  its  calm  recess 
In  the  pure  childhood  of  a  simple  mind. 
Unasked  they  come— delighted  to  delude 


The  expectation  of  our  baffled  Pride ; 

No  edict  calls  their  free  steps  to  our  side. 

Him  whom  he  loves,  the  Sire  of  men  and  gods. 

Bears  on  his  eagle  to  his  bright  abodes  ; 

At  his  free  choice  amidst  the  multitude. 

He  marks  the  brows  on  which  fall  partial  down 

Fame's  laurel  wreath — or  Power's  imperial  crown. 

Fortune  is  but  Jove's  favor,  freely  given  ; 

And  what  but  Fortune  crowns  e  v'  u  Jove  in  Heaven  ? 

Before  the  man  thus  graced,  divinely  go 
The  Pythian  conqueror  with  his  silver  bow. 
And  Eros  with  the  smile  that  gilds  the  skies  ; 
For  him  gray  Neptune  smooths  the  pliant  wave — 
Harmless  the  waters  for  the  ship  that  bore 
The  Ca3sar  and  his  fortunes  to  the  shore! 
Charmed  at  his  feet  the  crouching  lion  lies. 
To  him  his  back  the  murmuring  dolphin  gave  ; 
His  soul  is  born  a  sovereign  o'er  the  strife — 
The  Lord  of  all  the  Beautiful  of  Life  ; 
Where'er  his  presence  in  its  calm  lias  trod. 
It  charms — it  sways,  as  some  immortal  God. 

Scorn  not  the  Fortune-favored,  that  to  him 
The  light-won  victory  by  the  gods  is  given. 
Or  that,  as  Paris,  from  the  strife  severe. 
Soft  Venus  draws  lier  darling. — Whom  the  heaven 
So  prospers,  love  so  watches,  I  revere  ; 
And  not  the  man  upon  whose  eyes,  with  dim 
And  baleful  night,  sits  Fate.    Achaia  boasts 
No  less  Pelides  as  her  mightiest  Lord, 
That  Vulcan  wrought  for  him  the    shield    and 

sword  — 
That  round  the  mortal  hovered  all  the  hosts 
Of  all  Olympus— that,  his  wrath  to  grace, 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race. 
Untimely  slaughtered,  with  resentful  ghosts 
Awed  the  pale  people  of  the  Stygian  coasts! 
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Scorn  not  the  Darlings  of  the  Beautiful, 
If  without  laljor  they  Life's  blossoms  cull ; 
If,  like  the  stately  lilies,  they  have  won 
A  crown  for  which  they  neither  toiled  nor  spun — 
If  without  inerit,  theirs  be  Beauty — still 
Thy  sense,  unenvying,  with  the  Beauty  fill. 
Alike  for  thee  no  merit  wins  the  right, 
To  share,  by  simply  seeing,  their  deliglit. 
Heaven  breathes  the  soul  into  theMiustrcl's  breast 
But  with  that  soul  he  animates  tlie  rest , 
And  as  the  G-od  inspires  him,  he  shall  be. 
If  heard  devoutly,  as  a  God  to  thee  ; 
Listen  : — and  blessed  in  his  bliss  thou  art! 
Let  Themis  poise  the  balance  for  the  Mart, 
And  weigh  strict  recompense  to  labor  keen  ; 


But  rapture,  lighting  up  the  cheeks  of  men, 
Is  by  the  grace  of  Power  divine  bestowed  ; 
Bliss  is  a  miracle  that  needs  a  God! 
All  that  is  human  waxes  to  its  prime, 
Stage  upon  stage — the  gradual  shape  of  Time. 
The  Blissful  and  the  Beautiful  alone 
Rise,  laboring  not — degree  on  slow  degree — 
Their  growth  and  progress  to  our  eyes  unshowu 
They  spring,  perfected  for  Eternity! 
Like  Heaven's,  each  earthly  Venus  on  the  sight 
Comes,  a  dark  birth,  from  out  an  endless  sea  , 
Like  the  first  Pallas,  in  matui'est  might, 
Armed,  from  the  Thunderer's  brow,   leaps  forth 
each  Thought  of  Light. 

ScHELLEK— Trans,  by  Bulwek. 


FOETWNE  -  TELLING. 
(.From  the  Picture  by  W.  Britten.) 


MAN— INCIDENTS  OF  LIFE. 


THE     DLn    LDE    CABIN, 

T  is  only  shallow-minded  pretenders  who  either  make  distin- 
guished origin  a  matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin 
a  matter  of  personal,  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life  affect  nobody  in  America  but 
those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  indulge  in  them ;  and  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
early  condition.  It  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be  born  in  a  log 
cabin ;  but  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  a  log- 
cabin,  raised  among  the  snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a 
period  so  early,  that  when  the  smoke  first  rose  from  its  rude 
chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there  was  no  similar 
evidence  of  a  white  man's  habitation  between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers  of 
Canada. 

Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it  an  annual  visit.  I  carry  my  children  to  it, 
to  teach  them  tlie  hardships  endured  by  the  generations  which  have  gone  before  them. 
I  love  to  dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties,  the  early  affections  and 
the  touching  narratives  and  incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of  this  primitive 
family  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that  none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now  among 
the  living ;  and  if  ever  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  ever  I  fail  in  affectionate  veneration 
for  him  who  reared  it,  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  destruction, 
cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  beneath  its  roof,  and,  through  the  fire  and  blood  of 
a  seven  years'  revolutionary  war,  shrunk  from  no  danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to 
serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own,  may 
my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  posterity,  be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of 
mankind ! 

Daxiel  Wkbsteii. 
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MAN— INCIDENTS  OF  LIFE. 


BEAUTIFUL    SNDW, 


o 


II!  tho  siinw,    lUc  heaulifiil  smnv, 

Filling  tlio  sky  aud  tlio  oarlli  lirlnw  ; 
Over  tlio  housetops,  ovoc  tlio  si  reel, 
Over  the  heads  of  the  poo])le  you  meet  ; 
Daneirij^, 

FlirtiiiK, 
Skiniming  aloug, 
Beautiful  snow!  it  ean  do  nothing  wrong. 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek  ; 
Clinging  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak. 
Heautifid  snow,  from  tlu^  heavens  above. 
Pure  as  an  angel  and  lickle  as  love! 

Oh!  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow! 
How  the  Hakes  gatlier  and  langh  as  they  go! 
Whirling  about  in  its  maddening  fun. 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  every  one. 
Chasing, 
Laughing, 
Hurrying  by. 
It  lights  up  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye  ; 
And  even  the  dogs,  witli  a  bark  and  a  bound, 
Snap  at  tho  crystals  that  eddy  around. 
The  town  is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 


■II, 


Fell 


bi!  Iranip'il  as  the  liltli  of  tho  .street : 
b(!  seoll'd,  to  bo  spit  on,  and  beat, 
I'h^ading, 
(Jursing, 

Di-eadinglo  die. 
Selling  iny  soul  to  whoever  would  buy, 
Dualing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  broad, 
Hating  the  living  and  fc^aring  the  dead. 
Merciful  God  !  have  I  fallci  so  h,w? 
And  yet  I  was  ouc(^  like  Ihis  l)eautiful  snow 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beanliful  snf)W, 
With  an  eye  like    its    crystals,    a    heart   like 

glow; 
Onci!  I  was  lo\-ed  for  my  innocent  grace — 
Flatter'd  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my  f!\( 
Father, 
Mother, 
Sisters  all, 
God,  and  myself,  I  liavo  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  veriest  wi-etch  that  goes  shivering  liy 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep,  lest  I  wan<ler  too  nij 
For  all  that  fs  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that's  inire  but  the  beauti 
snow. 


:h; 


How  tlie  wild  crowd  goes  swaying  along. 
Hailing  eachother  with  humor  and  song! 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  flash  liy — 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye, 

Ringing, 
Swinging, 
Dasliing  they  go 
Over  the  crest  of  tlie  beautiful  snow  : 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky, 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  rushing  by: 
To  be  trampled  and  track'd  by  the  thousands 

of  fret, 
Till  it  blends  witli  llu^  lllth  in  the  horrible  street. 

Once  I  was  pure  as  the  snow — but  I  fell  : 

Fell,  like  tho  snow-Hakes,  fromheaveu -111  Ik;!!  : 


How  strange  it  should    bc^   that   this    beautiful 

snow 
Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go! 
How  stranger  it  would  be,  when  the  night  come."-' 

again, 
If  the  snow  aiulthe   ii-c   struck   my   desperate 
brain! 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 
Dying  alone! 
Too  wicked  for  pr.ayer,  too  weak  for  my   moan 
To  bo  hc^aril  in  the  ei-ash  of  the  ci'azy  town, 
Gone  mad  in  their  joy  at  the  snow's   ccuning 

down  ; 
To  lie  aiul  to  die  in  my  terrible  avoc, 
\V\^\\  a  bed  and  a  shroud  of  llic  bi'auliful  snow! 
JoiiN^  W.  Watson. 


THE    HRIEEE     DF    SIEHS, 


•Urowiuidl  ill- 


o 


NE  more  Unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 

Rashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  hor  death! 


Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care, — 


Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

Look  at  her  garments 
(flinging  like  cerements  ; 

Whilst  the  -wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing  ; 
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Tiike  her  up  instantly, 
Lovinff,  not  loatliina:. — 


Touch  her  not  scornfully 
Tliink  of  luT  mournfully, 

Gently  and  humanly  ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her, 
All  that  remaii>s  of  her 

Now  is  pure  womanlj'. 

^lake  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  hcrmutiny 

Rash  and  undutiful  : 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 

Only  the  beautiful. 


Still,  for  all  slips  of  liers. 

One  of  Eve's  family- 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  hi 
Oozinjr  so  clammily. 


Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  the  co 

Her  fair  auburn  tresse 

Whilst  MTondorment  j^i 

Where  was  her  horn 


mb, 


From  window  and  casement,. 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 

Made  her  tremble  ;.nd  shivci 
But  not  the  dark  arci-., 

Or  the  black  llowing  river  ; 
Mad  from  life's  histoi-y, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 

-Swift  to  be  hurl'd — 
Anywhere,  any\vhore 

Out  of  the  world  ! 


In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 

The  rough  river  ran, 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it— think  of  it. 

Dissolute  man  ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it. 

Then,  if  yo\i  can! 

Take  her  up  tenderly. 
Lift  her  with  care  ; 

Fashion'd  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair! 


Who  was  her  father? 

Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister? 

Had  she  a  brother? 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 

Yet,  than  all  other? 


Alasl  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun! 
Oh!  it  was  pitiful! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 

Home  she  had  none. 


Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly. 

Feelings  had  changed  : 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  eminenc 
Even  God's  providence 

Seeming  estranged. 


Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 


Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 
Decently,— kindly.— 

Smooth  and  ei>m|>osc  them  ; 

And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly  I 

Dreadfully  staring 

Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
I^astlook  of  despairing 

Fix'd  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurr'd  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity, 

Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly, 

Over  her  breast! 

Owning  her  weakness, 

Her  evil  behavior, 
And  le.iving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour! 

Thomas  Hooev 
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The  Sawyers. 
(.Painted  by  J.-F.  Millet.     Hii  Pennlsilnii  of  Cuastantine  lonides,  Esq.) 


JOHN    AND    THE     SQUIRE, 


1AM  o\i\j  a  farmer's  lass, 
John  is  ouly  a  farmer's  lad, 
But  somehow  when  we  chance  to  meet, 
The  very  sound  of  his  coming  feet 
Can  make  my  heart  so  glad, 
Tliat  up  to  my  cheeks  the  warm  blush  flies, 
And  he  reads  his  welcome  in  my  eyes 

I  am  only  a  farmer's  girl. 

Master  Tom  is  the  Squire's  son  ; 
But,  strange  to  say,  his  feet  this  way 
Turn  often  at  the  close  of  day, 
After  the  work  is  done, 
When  John,  in  passing  the  meadow  gate, 
'Gives  me  a  scowl,  but  will  not  wait. 

I  am  only  a  farmer's  lass. 

So  what  can  the  Squire  want  of  me? 
My  heart  is  John's — he  knows  it  well, 
But  it  isn't  for  vie  the  truth  to  tell. 


So  Iiashful  a  lad  is  he! 
And  the  Squire  may  come,  and  the  Squire  may  go 
But  all  tlu;  answer  he'll  get  is— "No" 

The  Squire  praises  my  hair  and  eyes ; 

The  Squire  says  I'm  a  lady  born. 
What  care  I  for  his  foolish  speesh? 
'Tis  John's  voice  only  my  heart  can  teach 
To  sing  like  birds  at  morn. 
But  John  is  jealous — the  foolish  boy. 
And  uiy  days  are  shorn  of  half  their  joy. 

Oil!  I  am  only  a  farmer's  lass, 

And  John  is  only  a  farmer's  lad, 
But  I'd  rather  be  his  in  his  humble  life, 
Than  be  a  "lady"  as  Squire's  wife, 
With  a  restless  heart  and  sad! 
But  John— so  basliful  a  lad  is  he— 
Is  a  long  while  asking  my  heart  of  me. 

M.\KY  D.  Brine 
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The  Reaper 
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MaUD    MULLER, 


J^ 


AUD  MULLER,  ou  a  summer's  daj-, 

Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 


Beueatb.  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 


"My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

'T'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay. 

And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"And  I'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  tlic  poor, 
And  all  .should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 


But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
"White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  tilled  her  breast, — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 


The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  MuUer  standing  still  ; 

"A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet. 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 


The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  tliat  llowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup. 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks!"  said  the  Judge,  "a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees. 


"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 

"No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  ana  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  ou. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  rain  on  the  uuraked  clover  fell. 


Then    talked    of    the    haying,    and    wondered 

whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  briug  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown. 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bare  and  brown. 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed  :  "Ah  me! 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be ! 

"He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 


He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow. 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go  ; 

And  sweet  Maud  Muller's  hazel  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead. 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms. 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms  ; 

.\nd  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pai 
"Ah,  that  I  were  free  again! 
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'■Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  harefoot  maiden  raked  the  hay." 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor, 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring-brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein, 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 

The  weai-y  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned  ; 


And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  i"epiuer  and  household  drudge! 

God  pity  them  both!  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall ; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  saddest  are  these  ;  "It  might  have  been!  " 

Ah,  well!  for  vis  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away! 

John  Greenleaf  Whittiee. 


ICARUS, 

/I  LL  modern  themes  of  poesy  are  spun  so  very  "Oh  father,"  said  young  Icarus,  how  I  should  like 
*f\-.        tine,  totly! 

That  now  the  most  amusing  Muse,  e.  gratia,  such  And  go  like  you,  where  all  is  blue,  along  the  upper 

as  mine,  sky ; 

Is  often  forced  to  cut  the  thread  that  strings  our  How  very  charming  it  would  be,  above  the  moon  to 

recent  rhymes,  climb. 

And  try  the  stronger  staple  of  the  good  old  classic  And  scamper  through  the  Zodiac,  and  have  a  high 

times.  old  time! 


There  lived  and  flourished   long  ago,    in   famous 

Athens  town. 
One  Daedalus,  a  carpenter  of  genius  and  renown  ; 
('Twas  he  who  with  an   augur  taught  mechanics 

how  to  bore — 
An  art  which  the  philosophers  monopolized  before.) 


"Oh  would'nt  it  be  jolly,  though,— to  stop  at  all  the 
inns 

To  take  a  luncheon  at  "The  Crab,"  and  tipple  at- 
"The  Twins;" 

And  just  for  fun  and  fancy,  while  careering 
through  the  air. 

To  kiss  the  Virgin,  tease  the  Ram,  and  bait  the  big- 
ger Bear. 


His  only  son  was  Icarus,  a  most  precocious  lad, 

Tlie  pride  of  Mrs.  Dasdalus,  the  image  of  his  dad  : 

And  while  he  yet  was  in  his  teens,  such -progress  had  "Oh  father  please  to  let  me  go!"  was  still  the  ur 

he  made,  chin's  cry  ; 

He'd  got  above  his  father's  size,   and  much  above  "I'll  be  extremely  careful,  sir,  and   won't  go  very 

his  trade.  high  ; 

Oh,  if  this  little  pleasure  trip  you  only  will  allow, 

Now  Doedalus,  the  carpenter,  had   made    a  pair   of  I'll  promise  to  be  back  again  in  time  to  fetch  the 

wings,  cow!" 

Contrived  of  wood  and  feathers,  snd  a  curious  set 

of  springs,  "You're  rather  young,"  said   D;T3dalus,   "to   tempt 
By  means  of  which  the  wearer  could  ascend  to  any  the  upper  air  ; 

heiglit.  But  take  the  wings,  and  mind  your  eye    with   very 


And  sail  about  among  the  clouds  as  easy  as   a  kite. 


special  care  : 
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And  keep  at  least  a  tliousaud  niik-s  below  the  near-  He  took  the  wings — that  foolish   boy — without  the 

estslar:  least  dismay 

Young  lads  when  out  upon  a  lark  arc  apt  to  go  too  (His  father  stuck  them  on  with  wax),   and  so   he 

far ! ' '  soared  away ; 


D.EDALUS   AXD   ICAllCS. 

{From  the  Picture  by  Tan  Dijd:.    Hi/  kind  Permissioji  of  Earl  Spencer,  K.  G.) 


Up,  up  he  rises,  liki>   a   bird,   and    not    a    moment  And  still  he  flies — away — away;  it  seems  the  merest 

stops,  fun  ; 

Until  lie's  fairly  out  of  sight  above  the  mountain  No  marvel  he  is  getting  bold,    and   aiming  at   tha 

tops!                                   _  sun  ; 
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No  marvel  lie  foi-gets  liis  sire  -,  it  is'nt  very  odd, 
That  one  so  far  above  the  earth  should  think  him- 
self a  god! 

Already  in  his  silly  pride,  he's  gone  too  far  aloft ; 
The  heat  begins  to  scorch  his  wings  ;  the  wax  is 

waxing  soft ; 
Down — down  he  goes — alas! — next  day  poor  Icarus 

is  found 
Afloat  upon  the  .iEgean  sea,  extremely  damp — and 

drowned. 


L'  Envoi- 

The  moral  of  this  painful  tale   is  plain   enough   to 

.all; 
Don't  get  above  your  proper  sphere,   or  you  maj' 

chance  to  fall ; 
Remember,    too,    that  boi-rowed  plumes  are  most 

uncertain  things. 
And  never  try  to  scale  the  sky  witli  other  people's- 

wings. 

J.  G.  Saxe. 


THE    MUREER    GF    AMY    RDBSilRT, 

no  questions,"  said  Varney,  '•thou  wilt  see  Mm  one  day,  if 

thy  creed  be  true.     But  to  our  graver  matter.     1  will  teach 

thee  a  spring,  Tony,  to  catch  a  pewit — yonder  trap-door — 

yonder  gim-crack  of  thine,  will  remain  secure  in 

appearance,  will  it  not,  though  the   supports   are 

withdrawn? " 

"Ay,  marry,  will  it,"  said  Foster  ;  "so  long  as  it 
is  not  trodden  on." 

"But  were  the  lady  to  attempt  an  escape  over  it," 

replied  Varney,  "her  weight  would  carry  it  down  ?" 

"A  mouse's  weight  would  do  it,"  said  Foster. 

"Why,  then,  she  dies  in  attempting  her  escape, 

and  what  could  you  or  I  help  it,  honest  Tony  ?   Let 

us  to  bed,  we  will  adjust  our  project  to-morrow." 

On  the  next  day,  when  evening  approached,  Yar- 
ney  summoned  Foster  to  the  execution  of  their 
plan.  Tider  and  Foster's  old  man-servant  was 
sent  on  a  feigned  errand  down  to  the  village,  and 
Anthony  himself,  as  if  anxious  to  see  that  the 
Countess  suffered  no  want  of  accommodation,  visited  her  place  of  confinement.  He 
was  so  much  staggered  at  the  mildness  and  patience  with  which  she  seemed  to 
endure  her  confinement,  that  he  could  not  help  eai'Uestly  recommending  to  her  not  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  her  room  on  any  account  whatever,  until  Lord  Leicester  should 
come,  "Which,"  he  added,  "I  trust  in  God,  will  be  very  soon."  Amy  patiently 
promised  that  she  would  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  Foster  returned  to  his  hard- 
ened companion  with  his  conscience  half-eased  of  the  perilous  load  that  weighed  on 
it.  "I  have  warned  her,"  he  said;  "surely  in  vain  is  the  snare  set  in  the  sight  of  any 
bird!" 

He  left,  therefore,  the  Countess'  door  unsecui^ed  on  the  outside,  and,  under  the 
eye  of  Varnej'",  withdrew  the  supports  which  sustained  the  falling  trap,  which,  there- 
fore, kept  its  level  position  merely  by  a  slight  adhesion.  They  withdrew  to  wait  the 
issue  on  tlie  ground  iioor  adjoining,  but  they  waited  long  in  vain.  At  length  Varney, 
after  walking  long  to  and  fro,  with  his  face  muffled  in  his  cloak,  threw  it  suddenly 


AMY    RoliSART. 

[From  the  Painting  by  William  Frederick  Teames,  E.  A  ,  ptirdiaseil  in  7^77  from  the  Chnnlreii  FumI  Ini  ilic  Roiial  Aemlemy^ 


•lir.!  'I'lIK  IIVII'KIM  Al-  CAIwWV 

hiM'k,  and  (i.vclaiinod,  "Hiirnly   iicivttr  win  m,  whmumi  Tool  i'ri()ii,u,li  in  wi'^lcH  ho  I'liir  uri 
(t|)|i()rl,iiiiil,y  (if  i'ricii,|Mt!  " 

"l'crl)(i|Mi  lilin  iM  ii'Holvocl,"  taiiUl  FoHter,  "to  await  lil'i  liinlcMid'H  rniuin." 

'"I'lui! !    iuumI  iniL'/'saUl  Variioy,  nislihigoul:,  *'l  Ii.-mI  imi  ilinMnlii,  ,,r  ilmL  \>i-{'nvi':'' 

111  loss  than  two  mlnutos,  Fostev,  wlio  ramalnac],  hcliiinl,  hcud  i li<i  Iiv.hI  uC  ;i, 
lini-  i(.  in  Ihn  court-yaKl,  and  tlnui  n.  whlstlo  plmlhu'  to  tliat  wiiidi  wi\h  I.Iid  Mju'I'h  iisiui.! 
Ni,u;ii;il  ;  ilm  iiiNtiuit  (il'Uiv,  tlii>  Hnor  (iT  tlio  C'uiintoHH'  (!iiii,nil)('i'  (»)K(n(ul,  <mt\  in  iJKt  najnn 
ninniiMit  IJK' ti'n/i)-tlooi'gHVo  way.  'I'liore  waH  a.  viiHliinK' hoiukI— a,  lifavy  rid!  a.  Faint 
gt'oaa  — and  all  was  uvov. 

At  tli(t  Ha.nH>  instajit,  Ya.i'in\v  calh^d  in  a-t  tliiMvindow,  in  :ui  acc(int  niid  Uum  which 
w;iti  jin  indcHcribablH  niixtui'o  botwixt  lioiTur  aji<l.  miliary,  "Jh  tlid  bird  caji^'ht'? — \n 
thu  deed  doao'i " 

'•0  (Jod,  I'oi'g'no  UH  !  "  rn|ilici|  Anihnny  Fostor. 

''Why ,  lliiiii  rill)!,"  isaJd  Va,iiii'y,  "thy  toil  \h  midcd,  ;ui(l  Iliy  rnw;i.nl  hrcnrc 
Loolt  diiwn  into  thu  vault — wlin-t  Hi'iwt  thou  ?  " 

"I.  HiM>  (»nly  a  tioapot  whiln  riolhi'ii,  liku  n,  ;ino\v  iliilY,"  H;i,i(l  h'ojttcr.  "< )  ( jod,  hIih 
niovoM  lior  avni  I  " 

"IlnrI  Hoandliing'  down  on  la<r — thy  gold-chnHt,  Tony — It  is  an  iioa,vy  onu," 

''Va^rnoy,  thou  aj't  a.n  in('a.rna,lu  I1nnd  I  "  rt'idicd  [•'oslt'i';  "TIuto  ncMulH  nolhing 
moro—HliB  is  gono  I  " 

"Bo  pass  onr   tronlilds,"  said    Va'i'n<'y,   cnlninfy;    lhi<  room;   "I  diciii I    nol-    I 

could  hiivn  ndinii'kod  tho  Karl's  oall  so  woll.  " 

"IJh,  ifthcro  li(t  Judgnunit  in  iiuavon,  tlmn  luwl  dcm^i'vcd  it,  "  said  I'Vinlcr,  "and  wilt 
miMJtitl  'i'liou  hiiHt  th'sti'oycd  her  by  nicanii  u\'  Imt  best  ftfl'eotlons — it  is  a,  si'cthin;.!,'  of 
thu  l<id  in  tiio  niothtvr's  nulk  !  " 

"Thovi  art  a  (iMudioal  ass, "  nipiiod  Varnoy ;  "lot  uh  now  iliink  how  ihc  alarm 
slionhi  bo  ^'ivon, — tho  l)(jd.y  is  to  romain  avIiovo  it  is,  " 

But  Ihrir  «  ii'Ki'duoss  was  to  ho  pornnlli'd  no  l(m;.!;(^r;  Cor  ovon  while  Ihcy  wrro 
a.t  this  (M)asuitatiou,  'l'rossillia,n  a.nd  [la,loig'ii  |)roUo  in  upon  thom,  ha-viu^'  obtained 
adndUa,noo  by  moans  (d'  Tidor  ajul  |i\»stor's  sorva.nt,  wlunn  thoy  liad  stuuirod  at  tiio 
villa.go, 

AnllKMiy  l<\iHlrr  Iti'd  (in  Ihcir  ontra,n(^(( ;  and  Knowing;  (^a.ch  corner  and  |pa.sH  of  thu 
lntJ'i(wdo  (dd  iiouso,  (\scn-|i<«d  nJI  soaroli',  iJut  Varm<y  wa^s  taJuMi  on  the  spot ;  a.ud, 
instoa-d  (d'  o\')tr(<ssing  oompunclion  For  wiiat  bo  lia.<l  done,  S(><Mnod  to  take  a,  ilondisii 
]doasur(*  in  pointing  (uit  to  thom  tho  iMMnains  oC  tho  murdered  (Jountoss,  Avhilo  at  tlio 
Ha.m(*  tinu'  he  dolled  thom  to  sliow  that  he  luid  any  sluin*  in  inn-  doa.tli,  Tlni  despair- 
in;'  ,",ii<d'  ol'  'I'nissilian,  on  viewing  tho  nuiiigled  and  yet  wa.rm  ronniins  (d'  wiiat  had 
iaifly  been  SO  loV(dy  and  HO  Iteiovod,  waM  Hucli  lliart  IJa-l(<igli  was  comiiidled  to  have 
him  runiovod  from  Ihe  placn  by  I'orcr,  whih'  lie  hiniHell' aHHUUicd  Ihedirection  (d'  wlial. 
was  to  1)0  done. 

Vai'uoy,  upon  a-  Hccond  oxamliiation,  mndo  very  llMlomysteiy  eiiher  ut  ihe  (iiin<' 
ovol'  its  nnd-iveH;  aHeginj^',  a.s  a.  roiwon  I'or  Ids  I'nM'iknoss,  tl\at  though  nnodi  of  what 
he  (Hnit'osstxl  could  (udy  liavu  attiicluHl  jo  liiiu  liy  siiH]iiclon,  yet  such  Hnnpicion  wonid 
liavo  l)(i(>n  sullicionl.  to  d(<privo  him  (d'  LoiceHrer's  conlidenco,  and  bideslroy  all  hin 
tow(<t'ing  jdaiiM  (d'  ambition,  "I  was  not:  Itiorn,"  ho  said,  "to  drag  on  tho  romaindor 
oi'lire  a,  d(»grad(>d  ontoast,— 'Hov  will  1  so  do,  tludi  my  i'a4o  sha.lUnako  a  holiday  lo 
the  vulu'iir  herd." 


MAN      I\(IIi1';N"I'S  ()|-  \.\Vl',  W,'. 

li'i'oiii  llicsc  won  1:1  II   \v:r.  ;i|>|iivIiciii|im|  ||i;iI    Ih'  IiikI  soiiir  ilcsi"  ii   ii|iii|i  hi  inscir,  ;i  ImI 

hr  \v;is  r;iivrilll\     i|i'|iii  \ci|    dl';!!!    iiiis    hy    w  liicli  ;iiicli  cniilil   hr  rnj'i'ii'd  illU»  OXOCII- 

liiHl.       Hill     likr    :: I'    IIh'    Ih  n  h'S  dl    n  III  i<  |  II  ll  V  ,   lir  c.'i  riici  I  ji  I  x  hi  1.  Ii  Im  |)l>rH(lll  tl  HIIiiiJ  I 

,|l|;illlih'     (il     (ilnili;.'    |)iji:l |  Mi  •]  );i  n  ■(  I     |  )ri  il  i;|  I  )l  y     hy     llic    ci -li  •  I  ir.'l  I  ('( I     I  )rllli  •!  ri  ||H  A  limco. 

Ilil.vill^'  N\\';illi>\\ci|    I  IllM   |Mi|i(ill  n\  IT   llij'hl  ,  lie   \\':\:\   riillllil    lli'\l    IIKilllill,";  <|r;|l|    ill  hi  M  ('I'll  ; 

nor  (lid  liii  .■i,|i|ii';ir  111  h;i\  I'  siill'i'ivil  iiiiich    ,'i,";i  iiiy  ,    hin   cuii  iilrii.'iiirn  pivMi'iil  i  ii,",  I'Vi'ii  in 

(h.;illi,  Ihr  h:iliil  ii:il  rx  |in'SMi(iii  nl'  mii'i'ii  III';  i  .'i  rr;i;iiii  whirh  \\:\:\  |in'il iii.'iiil,   whilr  hi' 

JiMMJ.      "'I'hr  wirki'il   lii.'lll,"  HllJlil  Scripl  III!',  "h.'llll   III!  iMHiilii  ill   hi:l  ih'.'illi." 

'I'hi'  r.-i.'i' 111'  hiM  (■iiih';i;!';iii'   in    w  irJM'iiiii'SM  \v;i,H  iiiii;i;  iiiik  imw  ii.      ( 'iiiiiiiiir  i'liiri'  \v;i,rt 

(li'MTlril    iinnii'ili.'lli'l  V   .'ll'lrl'  I  III'   llllll'l''!' ;    I'"',    ill     Ml''    \i<'illily    "I'    wll.'ll,    W.-i;!    r;i,lli'i|     llin 

L;i(l\'  l)iiilli'\'n  ( 'h.'iinli'T,  llii'  ihiiiir  .lir:i  |ii'i'li'iiilri  I  I  n  lii'iir  ,",rii;i  iin  ii  ml  nci'i'.'i  inn,  !i  nd 
(ilhn- :iii|H  I  ii;iliii:il  iiiii;;i';i.  A  IliT  n  crrl.-i  i  n  li'iivlhnr  liiin',  .liiiicl,  lini  riii;';  im  lidiii;-!,'!-! 
of  hiT  r.-ilhrr,  lii'r.'inii'  III!'  iiMrniilrnllril  III i :; In 'S:!  i if  II i M  | in ) | )nrl,y ,  luid  coiirni'i'i'il  \l 
wilh  liiT  h.'inil  ii|iiiii  \\':i\  hiiiil,  m  iw  .-i  in;i  n  nT  lirll  Iril  ('li;ii'iiclcr,  iiiid  JKildili^'  ii,  phii'i' 
ill    l<;ii/,jd)cl,irH  JioiiHcliiilil.      I'liil  il  w.in  iiJ'l.i'i' Uicy  IiimI  hccii  bolli  dnul  Jni' noiiin    yimi'H 

Mud;  Mirir  cldcwt;  huh  ;iiii1    hrir,    in  ni;i,kiii;;' hoiiki  i'i'si'MJ-cIich  ii^limiM  ' imr  IIjMI,  (IIm- 

ciiMTi'il  ,'i  si'cri'l  p;i:;;.;i"i',  rlosiul  by  IMI  if(Hl  dodi',  W'hirll,  upi'liili";  rniin  lii'hilid  Ihi'  lu'd 
in  L.'iily  I  >iiilli'y 'm  ( 'h.'iinlii'r,  dcMcciidi'd  i.o  ii,  Hurl,  nT  ci'll,  in  which  Miry  r.ininl  ;in  inni 
ciii'sl,  ciiiilainin^-  ;i,  ipiniilily  of  j'uld,  ;i  ml  ;i,  liiini;iii  iiki'li'lnli  Hi  rnl.clicd  nln  ivr  il .  Tin' 
r.'ilr  111' AiilJidiiy  l'"ii:;|i'i'  wmi  imw  iii;i iii fi'i-l .  Ili'hml  Ih'il  I o  MiiH  plfirii  i il' cum'i'alim'iil , 
rnrj'-i'll  ill!'-  Ihi' ki'y  (if  IJh' n|)i'iii":  luck  ;  ,'i,ml ,  liciii",'  Imri'i'd  rrniii  rMcipc  liy  lln'  iiic'iiim 
hi'  h.'id  ii:;i'il  fill'  pn'NcrvjUiiiii  (if  Mini  fj,<il'l  Tnr  which  he  hnd  iiuhl  liiii  nnlvnliuii,  lie  lind 
Ihi'ii'  pi'i-iiihi'd  miHorilbly.  l)li(|il((hl,i(iiin.lily  llic  iiTonjin  n.ml  rcrcn-imi  licnid  by  lln' 
(liiini'SlicH  wi^'n  mil,  ciilircly  iiiin,!':iiin,ry,  biil  were  Mkihh  uI'  MiiH  wrcl-ch,  wlm,  in  hiii 
.•i-n'(iiiy,  VVIIH  (^jyili^;'  I'nr  rclii'l' niiil  luiccnr. 

'I'lm  iii'Vvs  (if  llin  ('iiiinli';;:;' dii'mirnl  I'.'il.i'  pill  n  lunlili'ii  pcrind  In  Ihr  plrjimiri'it  ol' 
Krnilwiiilh.  lii'icrnlrr  I'l'lirnl  rnmi  cuiirl,  nml  I'lir  n,  c(iii:;ii|i'i  n  blr  limr  nlinnilniird 
liiiiisril'  |()  his  rciiiorHc.     Hiil;  hh  Viirnry   in   iiis  hiHl,  drch'U'iilion  hml  brni  Hlnilioiin  l(» 

Hp.'U'n  Mm  clianiclcr  oT  liis  pnlrmi,  Mm  Unrl  wn,H  Mm  objccli  rnJliri-  ul'  i paHsidii  Minn 

rrsriilnmiil;.  TIh^  (,)ii<'rii  nl  Irii^l  h  rrcn  llrd  him  In  cniirt ;  iir  wiim  micr  nmrr  dlHliii^'' 
uishi'd  iiH  II  Hl,M.l.csninii  ami  liLvmilr,  ninl  I  hr  I'r:;!,  of  his  cnTcri' in  well  kmiwii  In  hJHJ.ory. 
r.iil  Ihi'i-o  wnH  HonmMiiiip,' I'l'lribiilivr  in  liiN  dcnili,  if,  n,('C(irdiii^'  I.o  nil  ncconni,  vi'vy 
/j,i'iii'inlly  received,  il.  looI<  ))hi<'(?  from  liiw  Hwn,llowiii^i,'  n,  di'n.iij;'hl.  of  |»oiHon  which  wan 
deHifi,'iied  by  him  I'm- aiml  her  perHoii. 

Soo'I't'h   KKNii.woirni. 


KWMNLIK'     ll/\Mi. 


T 


II';   llrWMllI'MUIIIinrI'  mIkIiI  iliil  l':>ll  ; 

'I'lii'  iMiiiiii,  Mwi'i'l.  I'l'KiiMl  111'  llii^  Hky, 
SIIvi'I'imI  l.lii'  walls  iil'  ( !iiiiiiiiii'  Hull, 
Ami  iiiitii.y  KM  iiak  lliiU.  j{n^w  llici'iiliy. 

Now  luni^tlil  wiiM  lii'iiril  Im'Ih'.'iIIi  llic  MkicH, 
Till'  HiiiiniUiil'  liii«,y  lll'ii  wry,'.  hIHI, 

SiiM'  nil  iiMliujip.v  IiiiI.v'h  mIkIih, 
'I'liiil  ImmiiimI  I'niiii  llml.  lonely  plIi!. 


"I,i'iri"ili'i',"   hIh'  ri'ii'il,    "i'l  lli'lH  lli.v  l(iV(t 
'I'liiil.  lliDii  Mil  iil'l.  IiumI,  Mwni'ii  111  nil', 

To   IcilVi'  MM'  III  MiIm  Ii I,V  (fl'iiVI', 

liiniiiiriiil  III  Hliiiiiii'riil  iii'lvily? 

"No  llliil'i'  IIhiii  I'oin'iil   Willi  liivri'M  ,".|ii'i'il, 

'I'hy  oiii'it  lii'l.ivi'il  lii'iil"  111  Mi'c  ; 
Kill    llll  mIim  llllvi',  111'  III!  MJIII  lll'llll, 

I  fiMii',  mIiiI'ii  Miu'I.'m  llll'  Hiiinc  lo  llii'ii, 
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"Not  so  the  usage  I  received 
When  happv  ia  my  father's  hall  ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appall. 


"The  village  maidens  of  the  plain 
Salute  me  lowly  as  they  go  ; 

Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 
Nor  think  a  Countess  can  have  woe. 


"I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  morn. 
No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  more  ga 

And  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 


"The  simple  nymphs!  they  little  know 
How  far  more  happy 's  their  estate  ; 

To  smile  for  joy  than  sigli  for  woe-^ 
To  be  content — than  to  be  great. 


■"If  that  my  beautj'  is  but  small. 
Among  court  ladies  all  despised. 

Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 
Where,  scornful  Earl,  it  well  was  prized  5 

■"And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit, 
How  fair  I  was,  you  oft  would  say  I 

And  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  tlie  fruit. 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

"Yes!  now  neglected  and  despised. 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily's  dead  ; 

But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized. 
Is  sure  the  cause  those  charms  are  fled. 


"How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that,  from  its  stem 
Divided,  feels  the  chilling  air. 

"Nor,  cruel  Earl!  can  I  enjoy 
The  humble  charms  of  solitude  ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns  or  pratings  rude. 

"Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray. 

The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear  : 
They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 

'Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near.' 


"For  know,  when  sick'ning  grief  doth  prey. 
And  tender  love's  repaid  with  scorn. 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay, — 
What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm? 

"■At  court,  I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne. 
Where  every  lady's  passing  rare. 

That  Eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun, 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair. 

Then,  Earl,  why  didst  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gauds  are  by? 

'"Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one, 
Among  the  fields  wild  flowers  are  fair  ; 

Some  country  swain  might  me  have  won, 
And  thought  mj'  beauty  passing  rare. 


"And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 

Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn  ; 
No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep, 

Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

"My  spirts  flag — my  hopes  decay — 
Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear, 

And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 
"Countess,  prepare,  thy  end  is  near!'  " 

Thus  sore  and  sad  that  lady  grieved. 
In  Cumnor  Hall  so  lone  and  drear  ; 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared. 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear. 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 
And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 


"But,  Leicester  (or  I  am  much  wrong), 
Or  'tis  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows  ; 

Kather  ambition's  gilded  crown 
Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 


The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring 
An  lerial  voice  was  heard  to  call. 

And  thrice  the  raven  flapped  its  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 


"Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine), 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country  maid. 

When  some  fair  princess  might  be  thine? 


The  mastiff  howled  at  village  door. 
The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green. 

Woe  was  the  hour,  for  never  more 
That  hapless  Countess  e'er  was  seen! 


•"Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms. 
And,  oh!  then  leave  them  to  decay? 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms. 
Then  leave  to  mourn  the  livelong  dav? 


And  in  that  Manor  now  no  more 
Is  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball, 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 
Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall. 
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The  village  maids,  witli  fearful  glance, 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall, 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance, 
Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 


Full  many  a  traveler  oft  hath  sighed. 
And  pensive  wept  the  Countess'  fall. 

As  wandering  onward  they've  espied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

MiCKLE. 
Quoted  by  Sir  M'alter  Scott  in  the  introductiou  to  Kenilwortli 
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O  imss  their  lives  in  fountains  and  on  flowers, 
And  never  know  the  weight  of  human  hours 


Hyhon. 


In  days  of  old,  wlien  Artliur  filled  the  throne. 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were  lilown, 
Tlie  king  of  elves  and  little  fairy  queen 
Gamljol'd  on  hoatlis  and  danced  on  every  grecu  ; 
And  wlien  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round, 
Tlie  grass,  unbidden,  rose  and  marked  tlie  ground. 

Dryden. 


By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim. 
The  wood-uymphs,  decked  witli  daisies  trim, 
Tlieir  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep  ;. 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep? 


Milton. 


About  this  spring,  if  ancient  bards  say  true, 
The  dapper  elves  their  sports  renew  ; 
Their  pigmy  king  and  little  fairy  queen 
In  circling  dances  gambol'd  on  the  green, 
While  tuneful  sprites  a  merry  concert  made, 
'  Aud  airy  music  warbled  through  the  shade. 


Pope. 
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ID  you  ever  hear 
Of  the  frolic  Fairies,  dear? 
They're  a  little  blessed  race, 
Peeiriug  np  ia  Fancj^'s  face  ; 
In  the  valley,  on  the  mill, 
By  the  fouataia  and  the  rill  ; 
Laughing  out  between  the  leaves 
That  the  loving  summer  vi^eaves. 

Mrs.  Osgood. 


Their  luirps  are  of  tlie  amber  shade 
That  liides  the  blush  of  waking  day, 

.And  every  gleaming  string  is  made 
Of  silvery  moonshine's  lengthen'd  ray. 

Dkake. 


And  now  they  thi-oug  them  on  light  glade, 

Above — below — on  every  side, 
Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 

In  all  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride. 

Dkake. 
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THE    l: 


F.K  name  was  iSimlieam,  Slie  had  lovely  waving-, 
goldon  hair,  and  Ivantiful  doep  blue  eyes,  and 
snoli  a  i-uuning-  little  montli ;  and  she  was  thive  inches  tall. 
Perhaps  yovi  think  that  fairies  have  no  lessons  to  learn ; 
Inir  in  this  country  they  had  to  learn  the  languag-e  of  the 
birds  and  animals,  so  that  they  could  talk  with  them. 
Sunbeam  lived  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  o'd  tree.  It  wa* 
papeivd  with  the  lightest  given  leaves  that  could  be  found. 
The  rooms  weiv  separated  by  birch  bark.  Every  morning, 
when  Sunbeam  arose  trom  her  bed  of  apple  blossoms,  she 
had  to  learn  a  lesson  in  the  bird  language  ;  but  it  was  not 
hani.  for  Iter  mother  went  with  her  and  told  her  what  they 
said.  When  her  lesson  was  di>ne  she  sprang  away  to  meet 
her  playmates — and  oh !  what  fun  they  luul !  They  made 
a  swing  out  of  a  viae,  and  alnvost  Hew  throixgh  the  air. 
They  sometimes  jumped  on  a  robin's  back  and  had  a  ride. 
They  p'ayed  hide  and  seek  in  the  birds'  nests,  and  in  the- 
spring  picked  I'peu  the  buds,  and  when  they  wei-e  tired,  sat 
on  the  dandelions,  or  on  a  horse-chestuut  leaf,  or  in  a  full- 
blown apple  blossom.  Bnt  if  any  one  came  into  the  wood* 
they  scampered  away  as  last  as  they  co\ild.  for  7//^?f' fairies 
aiv  very  shy. 

The  afternoon  was  mneh.  like  the  foi-enocii.  but  the  eve- 
ning was  the  pleasantest-  time  of  all.      Every  pleasant 
night,  just  befoiv  dark.  Sunbeam's  mother  divssed  her  in 
'    ^^    -x^  api^le-blossom  dress,  with  two  little  lily-of-the-valley  IvUs 

[  '  Ti"-~-~ „__   fastened  like  t  assels  to  her  given  sash  of  gii\ss  blades.    Her 

slippers  weiv  made  trom  blue  viv^lets  and  her  hair  was  tied  with  the  thivads  of  blue 
forget-me-nots  woven  togvther.  Her  mother  and  her  father  weiv  dressed  in  light- 
green.  A  little  after  dark  they  started  for  their  tairy  haunt  with  tiiv-tiys  for  lanterns. 
The  hattnt  was  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  foivst ;  it  w-as  covennl  with  moss,  and  a. 
brook  flowed  thixnigh  the  centiv  of  the  enclosiuv.  One  hnndivd  gentlemen  fairies 
with  theii"  wives  and  childivn  weiv  waiting  here.  Each  had  a  tiivtly  lantern.  Very 
soon,  from  the  brushwood,  out  sprang  two  white  mice,  harnessed  to  a  carriage  nuule 
of  dandelions,  with  the  stems  so  woven  together  that  the  tiowei-s  formed  the  oxttside. 
The  inside  was  lined  with  white  violets.  In  this  chariot  sat  the  Queen  of  the  Foi-get- 
me-not  fairies  (for  theiv  art^  ditfeivnt  families  of  fairiesX  The  iineen  was  divssed  in 
a  robe  made  of  a  deep  ivd  tulip,  and  she  had  a  sash  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  Her 
black  hair  was  fastened  with  what  looked  like  a  pearl,  but  ivally  was  a  tiny  dn^j*  of 
water  crystallized.  Beside  her  rode  her  maids  of  honor,  with  dresses  of  blue  violets. 
The  qneen  took  her  place  nj)on  the  throne,  and  around  her  stood  her  maids  of  honor- 
She  then  began  to  sing,  and  the  fairies  danced  to  the  music.  This  lasted  till  mid- 
iviirht.  and  then  the  fairies  went  home. 


KLFIN  J.IKE^FAIUIKS. 


You  can  (>asily  imagine  Sunbeam's  lilV'  tliroiiuh  llic  sinnincr  and  audiinii  ;  Iml  if 
3'ou  lliiuk  fslio  Jiid  in  licr  ]i()US3  all  winter,  you  arc  niis(,al\.('U.  In  (Ihs  aiilunui  Uic 
lathers  of  the  fairies  had  gathered  the  bright  colored  leaves,  and  Ihe  mothers  had 
made  them  into  warm  winter  dresses  and  cloaks.  Sunbeam  had  a  muif  of  swan's 
down.  The  great  sport  in  winter  was  the  queen's  ball,  to  which  all  the  fairies  came. 
I  wish  I  lui-d  time  to  tell  yon  all  about  it,  for  it  was  Sunbeam's  last  a^jpearancc;  as  a 
child  fairy,  as  (he  next  spring  she  was  tall  enough  to  be  a  full-grown  fairy. 

Anonymous. 
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I   Jr  llii'  :iiiy  mountain, 
Dinvn  liu'  rushy  glen, 
Weilai-c  n'l  gi)  a  hunting 
For  foar  of  litlle  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  follv, 

Trooping  all  lugctlioi-, 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 
And  white  owl's  feather! 

Down  along  the  rooky  shore 

Some  make  tlieir  home — 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam  ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mouutain-lake. 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-dogs 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill  top 

Tlio  old  King  sits  ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He's  nigh  lost  Ins  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  lo  Rosses  : 
Or  Ki'ii'S  "P  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights. 
To  su])  witli  the  queen 

Of  the  gay  uortlicrn  liglits. 


THE    FAIRIES, 


They  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long ; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
Tliey  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  tlie  night  and  morrow  i 
They  thouglit  that  she  was  fast  asleep. 

But  sh.e  was  dead  witli  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  tlu^  lakes, 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wakes. 

By  the  craggy  hillside, 

Throiiii'h  llie  uuisses  bare, 
Thej'  Ivavc  plant cd  tliiu'ii-trees 

For  pUiasure  here  and  there. 
Is  any  man  so  daring 

To  dig  one  up  in  spite, 
He  sluill  lind  the  tliornies  set 

In  his  bed  at  niglit. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen, 
We  dare  n't  go  a,  Iiunting 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Troojjing  all  together  ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owl's  feather! 

WiLLi.4.jr  Allingiiam. 


FAIRY    FAYDRS, 


WOULDST    thou    wear    tlie  gift  of    immortal 
bloom? 
Wouldst  thou  smile  in  scorn  at  the  shadowy  touiby 
Drink  of  this  cup!  it  is  richly  fraught 
With  balm  from  the  gardens  of  Genii  brought  ; 
Drink!  and  the  spoiler  shall  pass  thee  by. 
When  the  young  all  scattered  like  rose-leaves  lie. 
'  And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  be  gone, 
If  the  loved  had  left  me,  one  by  one? 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  bless, 
The  gift  that  would  make  me  brotherless. 
How  should  I  live,  with  no  kindred  eye 
To  rellect  mine  immoi-tality ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  empire,  by  sign  or  spell, 
Ovcu-  the  mighty  in  air  that  dwell? 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  spirits  of  shore  and  sleep 
To  fetoh  thee  jewels  from  ocean's  deep? 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  band. 
Slaves  to  tliy  will,  shall  around  thee  stan<l. 
And  would  not  fear,  at  my  coming,  then 
Hush  every  voice  in  the  homes  of  men? 
Would  not  bright  eyes  in  my  presence  quail? 
Young  cheeks  with  a  nameless  thrill  turn  pale? 
No  gift  be  mine  that  aside  would  turn 
The  human  love  for  those  fo\ints  [  yearn. 


Wouldst  thou  then  read  through  the  hearts  of  those 
Upon  whose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose? 
Wear  this  rich  gem!  it  is  charmed  to  show 
When  a  change  comes  over  affection's  glow  : 
Look  on  its  flushing  or  fading  hue, 
And  learn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true! 
Keep,  keep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust, 
Though  my  heart's  wealth  be  but  poured  on  dust! 
Let  not  a  doubt  in  my  soul  have  place, 
To  dim  the  light  of  a  loved  one's  face  ; 
Leave  to  the  earth  its  warm  sunny  smile — 
That  glory  would  pass  cotdd  I  look  on  guile! 
Say,  then,  what  boon  of  my  power  shall  be. 
Favored  of  spirits!  poured  forth  on  thee? 
Thou  scoruest  the  treasures  of  wave  and  mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  divine. 
Thou  art  fain  with  a  mortal's  lot  to  rest — 
Answer  me'  how  may  I  grace  it  best? 
Oh!  gi'.  e  nie  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  unseen, 
But  a  human  heart  where  my  own  may  lean! 
A  friend,  one  tender  and  faithful  friend 
Whose    thoughts'    free    current   with  mine  may 

blend 
And,  leaving  not  either  on  earth  alone. 
Bid  the  bright,  calm  close  of  our  lives  be  one. 

Hem.\n's. 
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(^ 


_^P1R1TS  live  iasphfiv.l 
111  regions  mild  of  calm  aiiil  s(n-cnc  ;iir. 

Milton. 


For  spirits,  fivcd  from  iiiorhil  l;nvs,  with  cnsi' 
Assuiiii'  what  sexes  ami  what  shajies  they  ])lease. 

Pope. 


How  must  a  spirit,  late  escaped  from  earth, 
The  tnitli  of  things  new  blazing  in  its  e3-e. 
Look  back,  astonished,  on  the  ways  of  men, 
Whose  lives'  whole  <lrift  is  to  forget  their  graves. 

Young. 


Thrice  he  walked 
By  their  oppn^ss'd  and  fear-siirprisi>d  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  distill'd 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him. 

SlIAKESPEAKE 


D 


BELDW  THE   SEA, 

lEEP  in  the  bay  the  old  ehnrch  lies. 
Beyond  the  storm-wind's  power. 
The  waves  that  whelmed  it  ever  play 

In  ripples  round  the  tower, 
And  if  you  look  down  through  the  tide — 

Maii^-  and  many  a  time — 
You  may  eatcli  the  glimmer  of  the  stones 

Or  liear  the  &w  set  bi  lis  chime! 


For  they  that  dwell  deep  in  the  sea, 

Below  the  wind  and  rain, 
The  Mermen  and  the  Mcrmaidens, 

Have  bniltit  up  again! 
They  have  made  fast  the  ruined  walls 

With  their  immortal  hands, 
And  strewn  the  aisle  with  red  sea-flow- 
ers, 

Ami   -  ii'i  t]\'  V    1  -    I  sands. 


jiiiM  uiii'ii  a  drifling  boat  comes  bao 

Kork-shaltered  to  the  shore, 
AVilh  iieNcr  captain  at  the  helm, 

Kor  sailor  at  the  oar 
Then  down  below^  the  stormy  foam 

The  sweet  old  bells  ring  free, 
They  call  upon  tlie  mariners 

That  come  no  more  from  sea! 

May  Kendall 
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LOW  sail'd  the  weary  mariners  and  saw, 
Betwixt  the  green  brink  and  the  running 
foam, 
Sweet  faces,  rounded  arms,  and  bosoms  prest 
To  little  harps  of  gold  ;  and  wliile  they  mused. 
Whispering  to  each  other  half  in  fear, 
Shrill  music  reach'd  them  on  the  middle  sea. 

Whither  away,  whither  away,  whitlier  away?  Hy 

no  more. 
Whither  away  from  the  high  green  field,  and  the 

happy  blossoming  shore  ? 
Day  and  night  to  the  billow  the  fountain  calls  ; 
Down  showier  the  gambolling  waterfalls 
From  wandering  over  the  lea  ; 
Out  of  the  live-green  heart  of  the  dells       / 
They  freshen  the  silvery-crimson  shells. 
And  thick  with  white  bells  the  clover-hill  swells 
High  over  the  full-toned  sea  ; 
O  hither,  come  hither  and  furl  your  sails, 
Come  hither  to  me  and  to  me  : 
Hither,  come  hither  and  frolic  and  play  ; 
Here  it  is  only  the  mew  that  wails  ; 
We  will  sing  to  you  all  tlie  day  : 


Mariner,  mariner!  furl  your  sails, 
For  here  are  the  blissful  downs  and  dales. 
And  merrily,  merrily  carol  the  gales, 
And  the  spangle  dances  in  bight  and  bay, 
And  the  rainbow  forms  and  flies  on  the  laud 
Over  the  islands  free  ; 

And  the  rainbow  lives  in  the  curve  of  the  sand  ; 
Hither,  come  hither  and  see  : 
And  the  raiubow  hangs  on  the  poising  wave. 
And  sweet  is  the  color  of  cove  and  cave. 
And  sweet  shall  your  welcome  be  : 
O  hither,  come  hither,  and  be  our  lords. 
For  merry  brides  are  we  : 

We  will  kiss  sweet  kisses,  and  speak  sweet  words: 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
With  pleasure  and  love  and  Jubilee  : 
O  listen,  listen,  your  eyes  shall  glisten 
When  the  sharp  clear  twang  of  the  golden  chords 
Runs  x\p  the  ridged  sea. 
Who  can  light  on  as  happy  a  shore 
All  the  world  o'er,  all  the  world  o'er? 
Whither  away?  listen  and  stay  ;  mariner,  mari- 
ner, fly  no  more. 

Tennyson. 
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HO  would  be 
A  merman  bold. 
Sitting  alone, 
Singing  alone 
Under  the  sea, 
,  With  a  crown  of  gold. 

On  a  throne? 

I  would  be  a  merman  bold  ; 
I  would  sit  and  sing  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
I  would  fill  the  sea-halls  with  a  voice  of  power; 
But  at  night  I  would  roam  abroad  and.  play 
With  the  mermaids  in  and  out  of  the  rocks, 
Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea-flower  ; 
And  holding  them  back  by  their  flowing  locks 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me. 

Laughingly,  laughingly  ; 
And  then  we  would  wander  away,  away 
To  the  pale  green  sea-groves  straight  and  high, 

Cliasing  each  other  merrily. 


There  would  be  neither  moon  nor  star  ; 

But  the  wave  would  make  music  above  us  afar — 

Low  thunder  and  light  in  the  magic  night — 

Neither  moon  nor  star. 
We  would  call  aloud  in  the  dreamy  dells, 
Call  to  each  other  and  whoop  and  cry 
All  night,  merrily,  merrily  ; 
They  would  pelt  me  with  starry  spangles  and 
shells. 
Laughing  and  clapping  their  hands  between. 

All  night,  merrily,  merrily  ; 
But  I  would  throw  to  them  back  in  mine 
Turkis  and  agate  and  almondine  : 
Then  leaping  out  upon  them  unseen 
I  would  kiss  them  often  under  the  sea, 
And  kiss  them  again  till  they  kiss'd  me, 

Laughingly,  laughingly. 
Oh!  what  a  happy  life  were  mine 
Under  the  hollow-hung  ocean  green! 
Soft  are  the  moss-beds  under  the  sea  ; 
We  would  live  merrily,  merrily. 
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THE    MERMAII], 


w 


HO  would  be 
A  niermai<l  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair 
Under  the  sea. 
In  a  golden  cnrl 
With  a  comb  of  pearl, 
On  a  throne? 


I  would  be  a  mermaid  fair  ; 
I  would  sing  to  myself  the  whole  of  the  day  ; 
With  a  comb  of  pearl  I  would  comb  my  hair  ; 
And  still  as  I  oomb'd  I  would  sing  and  say, 
"Who  is  it  loves  me?  who  lores  not  mev" 
I  would  comb  my  hair  till  my  ringlets  would 
fall, 
Low  adown,  low  ad<3wu. 


Trom  under  my  starry  sea-bud  crowa 

Low  adowu  and  around. 
And  I  should  look  like  a  fountain  of  gold 


Springing  alone 
With  a  shrill  inner  sound 
Over  the  throne 
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In  the  midst  of  tliu  hall  : 
Till  that  great  sea-snake  under  the  sea 
From  his  coiled  sleeps  in  the  central  deep.s 
Would  slowly  trail  himself  sevenfold 
Round  the  hall  where  I  sate,  and  look  in  :il 

the  gate 
With  his  large  calm  eyes  for  the  love  of  nie. 
And  all  the  mermen  under  the  sea 
Would  feel  their  immortality 
Die  in  their  hearts  for  the  love  of  me. 

But  at  night  I  would  wander  away,  away, 
I  would  fling   on  each  side  my  low-flowing 
locks. 

And  lightly  vault  from  the  throne  and  play 
With  the  mermen  in  and  out  of  the  rocks  • 

We  would  run  to  and  fro,  and  hide  and  seek. 
On  the  broad  sea-wolds  in  the  crimson  shells, 
Whose  silvery  spikes  are  nighest  the  sea. 

But  if  any  came  near  I  would  call,  and  shriek, 


Andadown  the  steep  like  a  wave  I  would  leap 
From  the  diamond  ledges  that  jut  from  the 

dells  ; 
For  I  would  not  be  kiss'd  by  all  who  would  list, 
Of  the  bold  merry  mermen  under  the  sea  ; 
They  would  sue  me,  and  woo  me,   and  flatter 

me, 
In  the  purple  twilights  under  the  sea  ; 
But  the  king  of  them  all  would  carry  me. 
Woo  me,  and  win  me,  and  marry  me, 
In  the  branching  jaspers  under  the  sea  ; 
Then  all  the  dry  pied  things  that  be 
In  the  hueless  mosses  under  the  sea 
Would  curl  round  my  silver  feet  silentlj. 
All  looking  up  for  the  love  of  me. 
And  if  I  should  carol  aloud,  from  aloft 
All  things  that  are  forked,  and  horned,  and  soft 
Would  lean  out  from   the  hollow  sphere  of  the 

sea, 
All  looking  down  for  the  love  of  me. 


IHB  HaUNX  Of  THE  KENABtiJili.. 

{From  the  Drawing  by  Thomas  Moran. ) 


THE  KENAHEEK, 
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OON  he  reached  the  fiery  serpents. 
The  Kenabeek,  the  great  serpents. 
Lying  hugu'  ujion  the  water. 


Sparkling,  rippling  in  the  water, 
Lying  coiled  across  the  passa;^e. 
With  their  blazing  crest.s  uplifted. 


I'llK  lI\irKlUAL  i;.Vl,AXY. 


Urcalhinii'  licry  t'i\>j;s  and  \  ainn-s. 

So  that  iiono  oouUl  jiass  lu'voiul  thiT.i. 

Uul;  llui  fcjirloss  lliawal  ha, 
Crioil  aloud,  anil  spako  in  this  ^^  isr  : 
'Lot.  mo  pass  n>y  way,  KonaluH'k, 
Let:  nio  go  upon  my  journey  ! ' 
And  thoy  answered,  hissin;;-  liorecly, 
Willi  their  liory  breath  made  answer  : 

'Haek,  go  baek,  O  Shaugodaya  ! 


Baek  to  old  Nokoniis,  FaiiU-hearl  : 

'Then  the  angry  Hiawatha 
Uaised  his  mighty  bow  of  ash-tree, 
Seized  his  arrows,  jasper-headed. 
Shot  thorn  fast  among  the  serpents 
Every  twanging  of  the  bow-string- 
Was  a  war-ory  and  a  death-ery. 
Every  whizzing  of  an  arrow 
Was  a  deatli  song  of  Kenabeek." 


'['■■•st^']' 


'VUV   KU-KN. 

( Sampson  Lme  <f  Co.,  T.S,.'?-/, )  ^ 
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THE    RAVEN 

NCE  upon  :i  miiliii^'hl.  ilrc;iry,  while  I  [(ondrriul,  'J'liis  I  whispcrc'd,  :uiil  ;ui  itIhi  inunniinMl  hack  llir 

weak  ami  weary,  wcinl,  "Leiuu'el" 

Ov(!r  many  a  quaint  and  furidus   \iiliinie  of    l'i>i-.  Merely  Ihis,  and  imlliint;  more. 

gotten  lore, — 

AVliilo   I  nodded,   nearly    iiappin--.  snd.lenly  there  I'.aek  iiilo  tlii^  ehanii),'r  Inrnin^-,  all  my  soul  witliiii 

camo  a  tapping-,  ,ii,,  lun'nin"-. 

As   of  somo  ono    K''ii".>'   rappinj;-,    -ra|>piii^-    at  my  Sooua;;ainl    heard    a    l:il)pinj;-,    soniethin^i;    louder 

chamboi' door.  than  liet'oi-e. 

'"Tis  .some  visitor,"    1   mullereil,   'lapping  at  my  "Surely,"  .said  1,  "surely  I  hat  is  sonuM  hiug   at    my 

ehamherdoor,-  uindowdattiee  : 

Only  Ihis,  and  nothins  more."  j^,.,  „„,  ^ee,  then,  wliat  lliei-eal   is,  and   this  mystery 

explore, — 

Ah.  distinetly  I  remember   it    w.is   in    lh<'  bleak   De-  I-«'t  '".V   ln'^n'l'   ''i^   s''!'    ■■<■  momeni,  and  Ihis  myslery 

(■ember,  explor,'  : 

And  eaeh  .se|)arato  dying  ember  wiMnght  ils  ghost  "■'''<  '1"'  "'i'"'.  ■^"''  I'olhing  more." 

upon  the  lloor. 

Eagerly  I  wished  tlie  morrow  ;—\  ainly  I  had  soughl  Open   lii'rc^  I   llnng  I  he  sliul  ler,  when,  wilh  many  a 

lo  borrow  Mirt  and  Mill  ler, 

From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow,  -sorrow  for  Ihe  In  Iheri^  stepped  a  slately  Ka\-en  <\f  tlu^  saintly  days 

lost  Louoru, — ■  of  yore. 

For  tlio  rare  and  radiant  nniiden    whom  llie  angels  Not  llu^  least  obeisance  maib^   lie,  —  not  a  miiiule 

name  Leaore,-  slopped  or  stayed  he, 

Nanndess  here  r<n- evermori',  liul ,  wil h  mien  of  loi'il  or  lady,   ]iereheil    a.bo\(!    my 

eha.mbei'  door, — 

,,,,.,,  ,  ,    .  ,,.         ,.        ,  ,  Perched  niion  a  bust  of  Pallas  jnsl  alio\i' my  (diam- 

And  thosilkcnsad  uncertain  rustling  of  eaeh  purple  ,        ,      • 

.    .  ber  door,    - 

curtain  

,„,    .,,    ,  ,.,1    1  -.1   c      ,      ••    .  Per(died,  and  sal,  and  iiol  lung  more. 

riirdled  mc — filled  me — with  fantastic  terrors  never 

felf  before  ; 

So  that  now,  lo  still  Ihe  l)eating  of  my  lieart,  T  .stood  Then   this    obon   bird    beguiling  my  sad   fancy  inio 

repeating  smiling, 

"'Tis    some    visitor    eulrcaling    entrance    at  my  P>y  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  eoiinlenanci' 

chamber  door, —  it  wore, 

Somelato'visitor  ontr(!atingcntranc(^  at  my  (diambi'r  "Though  thy  crest  be  sliora  and  sh,i,\en,   thou,"  I 

door.  said,  "art  sure  no  craven, 

This  it  is,  and  nothing  more."  (Ihastl.y,  grim  and  ancient  Ravi'ii,  wandering  from 

Ihe  Nightly  shore, 

rrcscntlymysoul  grew   stronger:  hesitating   llien  Tell  im^  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plu- 

no  longer,  tonian  .sluu'el  " 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  Qi'""'  ""'  l^'ivcn,  "Nevermore." 

implore  : 

But  the  fact  is  T  was  napping,  and  .so  gently  yon  Much   I  marveled   this  ungainly  fowl   to  hear  ilis- 

came  rapping,  course  so  iilainly. 

And  so  faintly  you  came  lap])iiig,    tapping   at    my  Though  its  answer  littU'   meaning— litlh>  ndevancy 

ehamber  door,  bore  ; 

That  I  scarce  was  sure   I    heard   you."       Here    I  F,,,- we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human 

oi5eued  ■wide  the  door.  beiii"- 

Darkness  there,  and  nothing  UKU-c.  Even- yet  was  l)le.ssed  with  seeing   bird   above    his 

chamber  door, — 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  slooil  there,  IVird  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured    bust  above    his 


chamber  door. 

With  sucdi  name  as  "Nevermore." 


wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared 

to  dream  before. 
,J?iit  the  silence   was   unbroken,    and   the   stillness       P.ut  the  Raven,  sitting  loiudy  on  that    placid    bust, 

gave  no  token,  spoke  only 

And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  wliisperc<l       'That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word    he 

word,  "Lenorel"  did  outpour. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GALAXY. 


Nothing  fni-tlipr  tlien  lie  uttered  ;  nut  :ife:itlier  then  (J;i;iff,  oli  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  the 

lie  lliittcrcd,—  lostLeuore!" 

Till  I  scarcely  iiicire  than  muttered,   "Other  friends  Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

have  llciwn  lii-forc  I 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  -prophet! "  cried  I,  "thins  ..f  evil  :-prop!,et  still, 

flown  before:  "  jf  ^^^^  ^^.  ^evil!- 

Then  the  bird  said,  "Nevermore."  Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  to.ssed 

thee  here  ashore. 

Startled  at  t.he  stillness  broken  by  reply   so   aptly  Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  en. 

sp(d<cn,  chanted— 

"Doubtless,"  said  I,  "what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  On  this  Home  by  horror  haunted-tell  me  truly,  I 

and  store,  implore— 

Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  uumerci-  i^  there— w  there  balm  in  Gilead?      Tell   rae!-tell 

ful  Disaster  me,  I  implorel  " 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  song's  one  Quoth  the  Raven   "Nevermore  " 

burden  bore, — 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  "Prophet!"  cried  I,   "thing  of  evill-prophet  still, 


bore 


Of  'Never — nevermore 


But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad   soul  into 
smiling. 

Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  fi-ont  of  liinl 
and  bust  and  door  ; 

Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to 
linking 

Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird 
of  yon — 

AVliat  this  grim,  ungainlj',  ghastly,  gaunt  ;uid  omi- 
nous bird  of  yore 

Meant  in  croaking  "Nevi'rmore." 


if  bird  or  devil! — 

By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us— by  that  God 
we  both  adore! — 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the  dis- 
tant Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden   Avhom   the  angels 
name  Lenore, — 

Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 
name  Lenore." 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 


'Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  liird  or  fiiuull" 

I  shrieked,  upstarting  ; 
'  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and   the   Night's 
Plutonian  shore! 
This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  ex-       L,..^,j-e   „„  black  plume   as  a  token  of  that  lie  t!iy 

pressing  soul  hath  spoken! 

To   the  fowl  whose  liery  eyes  now  burned  into  my       L^-^yy     my   loneliness    unbroken!-quit    the     bust 

bosom's  core  :  above  my  door! 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease       q-.^j-e   thy  beak  from   out  my  heart,   and  take  thy 

reclining  form  from  ofl'  mv  door!  " 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight  Qi,Jtlj  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

gloated  o'er. 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining,   with  the  lamplight       ^,^^i  j^e  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is 
gloating  o'er,  ^i^j -^^ 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore!       q,^  ^^^  ^.^11;^^  ^^gt  ^f  p^Uas,  just  above  my  cham- 
ber door  ; 
Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,    ])erfiimcil       And  his  eyes  have   all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's 

from  an  unseen  censer  that  is  dreaming, 

Swung  by  Seraphim  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the       And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming   throws   Ids 

tufted  floor.  shadow  on  the  floor  ; 

"Wretch!"  I  cried,   "thj*  God  hath   lent   tlice — by       And  iiij' soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating 

these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee  on  the  floor 

Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  tliv  memories  Shall  be  lifted — nevermore! 

of  Lenore!  ,  E.  A.  Poe. 
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LENORE, 


AH,  broken  is  the  go 
^    ■  forever  1 — 


golden  bowl! — the  spirit  llowii 


Let  the  bell  toll! — a  saintly  soul  floats  on  the  St3-gi- 

an  river ; 
And,  (ruy  De  Vere,  hast  thou  no  tear?— wei'p  now, 

or  never  more! 

See,  on  yon  drear  and  rigid  bier  low  lies  thy  love, 

Lenore! 
Come,  let  the  burial  rite  be  read, — the  funeral  song 

be  sung! 
An  anthem  for  the  queenliest  dead  that  ever  died  so 

young, 
A  dirge  for  her  the  doubly  dead  in  that  shi^  died  so 

young. 

"Wretches!  ye  loved  her  for  her  wealtli  and  hated 

her  for  her  pride! 
And  when  she  fell  in  feeble  health,  ye  blessed  her — 

that  she  died! 
'Row  shall  the  ritual,  then  be  read?  —  the  requium 

how  be  sung 
By  you — by  yours,  the  evil   eye, — by   yours,   the 

slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died 

so  young?" 
Peccavimus!  But  rave  not  thus,  and  let  a  Sabliath 

song 


Go  up  to  God  so  solemnly  the  dc^ad  may  feel   no 

wrong  ! 
The  sweet  Lenore  hath  "gone  before,"  witli  Hope, 

that  flew  beside. 
Leaving  thee  wild  for  the  dear  child  tlnit  should 

have  been  thy  bride  !— 
For  her,  the  fair  and  debonair,  that  now  so  lowly 

lies, 
The  life  upon  her  yellow  hair,   but  no^  within   hci- 

eyes, — 
The  life  still  there,  upon  her  hair,— the  death  upon 

her  eyes. 

"  Avannt !    To-night  my  heart  is  liglit  !  No   dirge 

will  I  upraise, 
But  waft  the  angel  on  her  flight  with  a  pnsan  of  old 

days  ! 
Let  wo  bell  toll! — lest  her  sweet  soul,  amid  its   )ial- 

lowed  mirth, 
Should  catch  the  note,  as  it  doth  float  up  from  the 

damned  earth ! 
To  friends  above,  from  fiends  below,  the  indijriiaut 

ghost  is  riven, — 
From  Hell  unto  a  high  estate   far   up   Avithiu    the 

Heaven, — 
From  grief  and  groan  to  a  golden    throne,    beside 

tlie  King  of  Heaven." 

E.  A.  PoE. 


HAMLET, 


Scene  FV^.     The  Platform. 
Enter  B.A'siL.-ET,  Hokatio  and  Marcbllus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly;  it  is  very  cold. 

HoR.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham.  What  hour  now? 

Hoe.  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Ham.  No,  it  is  struck. 

HoR.  Indeed?  I  heard  it  not;  then  it  draws   near 
the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

\_A  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  ordnance  shot  off, 

within. 
What  does  this  mean,  my  lord? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse. 
Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down, 
The  kettle-drum'and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

HoR.  Is  it  a  custom? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't: 
But  to  my  mind,  though  I  am  native  here 
And  to  the  manner  born,  it  is  a  custom 
More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance. 


Tliis  heavy-headed  revel  east  and  west 

Makes  ns  traduced  and  tax'd  of  other  nations: 

The.y  clepo  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 

Soil  onr  addition;  and  indeed  it  takes 

From     our    achievements,    thougli    perform' d    at 

height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  onr  attribute. 
So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 
As,  in  their  birth — wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 
Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin— 
By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason, 
Or  by  some  habit  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 
The  form  of  plausive  manners,  that  these  rnen, 
Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect, 
Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star — 
Their  virtues  else — be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo — 
Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault:  the  dram  of  eale 
Doth  all  the^noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  liis  own  scandal. 
Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

Enter  Ghost. 
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Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us; 
Bo  tbou  a  spirit  of  liealth  or  goblia  damu'd, 
Bring  with  tliee  airs  from  heaven  or  blasts  from 

licl], 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  cpmcst  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  -will  speak  to  thcc:  I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane;  O,  answer  me! 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  ;  but  tell 
"Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements ;  why  the  sepulchre. 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurn'd. 


Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again.    What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Eevisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous  ;  and  we  fools  of  nature 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 
[Ghost  beckons  Hamlet. 

HoR.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it. 
As  if   it  some  impartment  did  desire  to  you  alone. 

jVIar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
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It  waves  you  to  a  m(jre  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

HoK.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hoe.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ; 
And  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ? 
It  waves  me  forth  again:  I'll  follow  it. 

Hoe.  What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 
lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff 


That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 
And  there  assume  some  otlier  horrible  form, 
AVhich  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason 
And  draw  you  into  madness?  think  of  it  : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation. 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  me  still, 

(jo  on;  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  you;- hands. 

HoK.  Be  ruled  ;  you  shall  not  go. 
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Ham.  Mj"  fate  cries  out. 

Anil  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve. 
Still  am  I  caird.    Unhand  me,  gentlemen. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me  I 
I  say,  away!    Go  on  ;  I'll  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ohost  and  ffumkt. 

HoR.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

M.\ii.  Let's  follow  ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

HoR.  Have  after.  To  what  issue  will  this  come? 

Mar.   Something  is    rotten  in  the  state  of  Den- 
mark. 

Hon.  Heaven  will  direct  it. 

Mak.  Nay,  let's  follow  him.      [Exeunt. 

.Scene  V.  Another  part  of  the  platform. 
Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Where  wilt  thou  lead  me"?  speak  ;  I'll  go  no 
farther. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come. 

When  I  to  sulphttroiis  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost! 

Ghost.  Pitj-  me  not,  but  lend  thy  seriotis  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak  ;  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd.  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fast  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul   crimes  done  in  my  day.s  of   nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,   like  stars,   start  from  their 

spheres. 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine, 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.    List,  list,  O,  list! 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love — 

Ham   OGod! 

Ghost.    Revenge   his    foul  and  most  unnatural 
murder. 

Ham.  Murder! 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know't,  that  I,  with  wings  as 
swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  thy  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt  ; 

And    duller  shouldst  thou   be  than   the   fat  weed 


That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf, 

Wouldst  tliou  not  stir  in  this.    Now,  Hamlet,  hear: 

'Tis  given  out  that,  sleeping  in  my  orchard, 

A  serpent  stung  me  ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 

Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 

Rankly  abused  ;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth. 

The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 

Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O   ray  prophetic   soul! 

My  uncle! 

Ghost.  Ay,  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts — 
O  wicked  wit  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce! — won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming-virtuous  queen  : 

0  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there? 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 

1  made  to  her  in  marriage,  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  moved, 

Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven. 

So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 

Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 

And  prey  on  gai-bage. 

But,  soft!  methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air  ; 

Brief  let  me  be.  Sleeping  within  my  orchard. 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 

With  juice  of  cursed  hel)enon  in  a  vial, 

And  in  the  porches  of  my  ears  did  pour 

The  leperous  distilment ;  whose  effect 

Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man 

That  swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 

The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body, 

And  with  a  sudden  vigor  it  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk. 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine  ; 

And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 

Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 

All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 

Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd  : 

Out  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unanel'd. 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  : 

O,  horrible!  O,  horrible!  most  horrible! 

If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 

Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 

A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 

But,  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act. 

Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 

Against  thy  mother  aught ;  leave  her  to  heaven. 

And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 

To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  oncel 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near. 

And  'gins  to  pale  his  unaffeetual  fire  : 

Adieu,  adieu!  Hamlet,  remember  me.       [Exit. 
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Ham.  O  all  you  host  of  heaven!  O  earth:  wliatclse? 
And    shall   I   couple   hell?    O,  fie!    Hold,    hold,  my 

heart  ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant.old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up.  Remember  thee! 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.  Remember  thee! 
Tea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records. 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  (djservation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  ni}'  brain, 
Unmix' d  with  baser  matter  :  yes,  by  heaven! 
O  most  pernicious  woman! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ; 
My  tables — meet  it  is  I  set  it  down, 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 
At  least  I'm  sure  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  : 

[Writing. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word  ; 
It  is  'Adieu,  adieu!  remember  me.' 

1  have  sworn' t. 

Hor'  [    i^'^if^"^]  ^^y  l"'"f^  my  lord,— 

Mar.       [PraAiw]  Lord  Hamlet,— 

Hob.        [Within]  Heaven  secure  him! 

Ham.  So  be  it! 

Hor.  [Wilhin}  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord! 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy!  come,  bird,    come. 

E7iter  HoKATio  and  Marcellus. 
Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  loi-d? 
Hor.  What  news,  my  lord? 

Ham.  O,  wonderful: 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham.  No  ;  you'll  reveal  it. 
Hor.  Not  I,  ray  lord,  by  heaven. 
Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then  ;   would  heart  of  man 
once  think  it? 
But  you'll  be  secret? 

Mar.  [  ^y-  ^^y  liaaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.     There's    ne'er    a   villain    dwelling    in    all 
Denmark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hor.  There  needs  no  gliost,  my  lord,  come  from 
the  gra'^'e, 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right;  you  are  i'  the  right  ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part ; 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you  ; 
For  every  man  has  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  it  is  ;  and  for  mine  own.  part. 
Look  you,  I'll  go  pra3', 

Hor.   Tliese   are   but  wild  and   whirling   words, 
my  lord. 

Ham.  I'm  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily; 
Tes,  'faith  heartily. 
Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 


Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  tliis  vision  henv 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  mc  tell  you  ; 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  Ijctwecn  us, 
O'ermaster  't  as  you  may.     And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  Wliat  is't,  my  lord?  we  will. 

Ham.    N(n-er  make  known  wliat  you  have  seen 
to-uiglit. 

Mar   [    ■'^^  ''""'^''  '^'^''^  "''"  ""'•■ 

Ham.  Nay,  but  swear' t . 

Hor.  In  faith, 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

M.iit.  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghost.  [Beneatli]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ah,  ha,  boy!  say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there, 
truepenny? 
Come  on— you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage- 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you   have  seen, 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost.  [Beneatli]  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  et  ubique?  then  we'll  shift  our  ground. 
Come  hither,  gentlemen. 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  ray  sword  : 
Never  to  s^jeak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 
Swear  by  my  swtn-d. 

Ghost.'  [Beneath]  Swear. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole!  canst  work  i'  the  earth 
so  fast! 
A  worthy  pioneer!  Once  more  remove,  good  f  i-iends. 

Hor.     O   day  and   night,   but  this   is   wondrous 
strange! 

Ham.     And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give   it  wel- 
come. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
tio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophj'. 
But  come  ; 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  helj)  you  mercy, 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'erl  bear  myself, 
As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
As  'Well,  well,  we  know,'  or  'We  could,   an  if  we 

would,' 
Or  'If  we  list  to  speak,'  or  'There  be,   an  if  they 

might,' 
Or  sucli  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  j'ou  know  aught  of  me  ;  this  not  to  do. 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you, 
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Swoar. 

Ghost.    [Beneath]    Swear. 

Ham.    Rest,  rest,  pertui-bed  spirit:    [Thcij  swear.] 
So,  geutlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  ; 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 


May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  j'ou, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.    Let  us  go  in  together 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  cursed  spite, 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.     [Exeunt. 

SnAKESPEAKIi. 


INCANTaTIDN    SCENE     FRDM  "REMDRSE," 


Scene. — A  Sail  of  Armory,  with  an  altar.     Soft 

music  from  an  instrument  of  glass  or  steel. 
Valdez,  Ordonio  and  Alvak  in  a  Sorcerer's  robe, 
are  discovered. 

Oedonio.    This  was  too  melancholy,  father. 

Vaxdez.    Nay, 
My  Alvar  loved  sad  music  from  a  child. 
Once  he  was  lost,  and  after  weary  search 
We  found  him  in  an  open  place  in  the  wood, 
To  which  spot  he  had  followed  a  blind  boy. 
Who  breathed  into  a  pipe  of  sycamore 
Some  strangely  moving  notes  ;  and  these,  he  said. 
Were  taught  him  in  a  dream.    Him  we  first  saw 
Stretched  on  the  broad  top  of  a  sunny  heath-bank  : 
And  lower  down  poor  Alvar,  fast  asleep. 
His  head  upon  the  blind  boy's  dog.     It  pleased  me 
To  mark  how  he  has  fastened  round  the  pipe 
A  silver  toy  his  grandam  had  late  given  him. 
Methinks  I  see  him  now  as  he  then  looked — 
Even  so!    He  had  outgrown  his  infant  dress, 
Yet  still  he  wore  it. 

Alvar.    My  tears  must  not  flow! 
I  must  not  clasp  his  knees,  and  cry.  My  father! 
[Enter  Tekesa  and  Attendants.] 

Teresa.    Lord  Valdez,  you  have  asked  any  pres- 
ence here. 
And  I  submit ;  but — Heaven  bear  witness  for  me— 
M}' heart  approves  it  not!  'tis  mockery. 

Ord.    Believe  you,  then,  no  preternatural  influ- 
ence? 


Believe  you  not  that  spirits  throng  around  us? 

Ter.    Say  rather  that  I  have  imagined  it 
A  possible  thing  ;  and  it  has  soothed  my  soul 
As  other  fancies  have  ;  but  ne'er  seduced  me 
To  traffic  with  the  black  and  frenzied  hope 
Tliat  the  dead  hear  the  voice  of  witch  or  wizard. 
[To  Alvar.]  Stranger,  I  mourn  and  blush  to  see  you 

here 
On  such  employment!    With  far  other  thoughts 
I  left  you. 

Ord.  [Aside.]  Ha!  he  has  been   tampering  with 
her? 

Axv.  Ohigh-souled  maiden!  and  more  dear  tome 
Than  suits  the  stranger's  name! 
I  swear  to  thee 

I  will  uncover  all  concealed  guilt. 
Doubt,  but  decide  not!    Stand  ye  from  the  altar. 

[Here  a  strain  of  music  is  heard  from  behind  the 

scene.] 
Alv.  With  no  irreverent  voice  or  uncouth  charm 
T  call  up  the  departed! 

'  Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  our  soft  suit,  and  heed  my  milder  spell  ; 
So  may  the  gates  of  paradise,  unbarred. 
Cease  thy  swift  toils!    Since  happily  thou  art  one 
Of  that  innumerable  company 
Who  in  broad  circle,  lovlier  than  the  rainbow, 
Girdle  this  round  earth  in  a  dizzy  motion. 
With  noise  too  vast  and  constant  to  be  heard  : 
Fitliest  unheard!    For  oh,  ye  numberless 
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And  rapid  travelers !  wliat  car  unstunned, 
What  sense  unmadden(Ml,  might  bear  up  against 
Tlie  rushing  of  yonr  congregated  wings?       [Music. 
Even  now  yonr  living  wheel  turns  o'er  my  head! 
[Music  'expressive  of  the  movements  and  images 
that  follow. '\ 
Ye,  as  ye  pass,  toss  high  the  desert  sands, 
That  roar  and  wliiten  like  a  burst  of  waters, 
A  sweet  appearanee,  but  a  dread  illusion 
To  the  parched  caravan  tliat  roams  by  night! 
And  y(5  build   u|i  on  llic  Ix'ciibucd  wiives 
That'whiiling  i.illiir,  wliicli  I'l'om  cailli  lo  Uca.vcn 
Slaiids  ^  ;isl,  and  moves  in  lilaekncss!    Ye,  loo,  split 
Tlic  ill'  mount!  and  with  fragments  many  and  hug<i 
Tciiip.'sl,  ihe  new-thawed  sea,  whose  sudden  gulfs 
Suck  in,  pereliance,.some  Lapland  wizard's  skiff! 
Then  round  and  round  the  whirlpool's  marge  y(! 

danee, 
Till  from  the  blue  swollen  the  soul  toils  out. 
And  joins  your  mighty  army. 
[Here,  behind  the  scenes,  a  voice  sings  the  three 
words,  'Hear,  sweet  spirit.'] 

Soul  of  Alvar! 
Hear  the  mUd  spell,  and  tempt  no  blackiT  cliarni! 
By  sighs  unquiet,  and  the  sickly  pang 
Of  a  half-dead,  yet  still  undying  hope, 
Pass  visible  before  our  mortal  sense! 
So  shall  tlio  church's  cleansing  rites  be  thine. 
Her  knells  and  masses,  that  redeem  the  di^ad! 
[Song  behind  the  scenes,  accompanied  by  the  same 
instrument  as  before.] 
Hear,  sweet  spirit,  hear  the  spell. 
Lest  a  blackcu-  cluirm.  comp(d! 
So  shall  tlu^  midnight  breeiies  swell 
Witli  thy  deep  long  lingering  knell. 
And  at  evening  evermore, 
la  a  chapel  on  the  shore. 
Shall  the  eluinlers,  sad  and  saintly. 
Yellow  tapers  burning  faintly. 
Doleful  masses  chant  for  thee, 
Miserere  Domine! 
Hark!  the  cadence  dies  away 

On  the  yellow  moonlight  sea  : 
The  boatmen  rest  their  oars  and  say. 
Miserere  Domine!  [.4  long  pause. 

Obd.    The  innocent  obey  nor  charm  nor  spell ! 
My  brother  is  in  heaven.    Thou  sainted  spirit, 
Burst  on  our  sight,  a  passing  visitant! 
Once  more  to  hoar  thy  voice,  once  moi-e  to  see  tlic(\ 


O  'twere  a  joy  to  mc! 
AlV.     A  joy  to  thee! 
Wliat  if  thou  heardst  him  now?     What  if  his  spirit 
Re-entered  its  cold  corse,  and  came  upon  thee 
With  many  a  stab  from  many  a  murderer's  poniard? 
What  if— his  steadfast  ey<!  still  beaming  pity 
And  brother's  lov(^ — lie  turned  his  head  aside, 
Lest  he  should  biok  at  tlici",  and  witli  one  look 
Hurl  thec!  beyond  all  ])o\vcr  of  pcuiitence? 
Val.     Tliese  are  unlioly  faiu'ics! 
Ord.     [Struggling  vriih  Iris  feelings.']     Yes,    my 

father,  lie  is  in  heaven  ! 
Alv.     [Slill  to   Ordonio.     But  wluit  if   he   liiid   a 
brother, 
Who  had  lived  oven  so,  that  at  his  dying  hour 
The  name  of  heaven  would  have  convulsed  his  hu-o. 
More  than  the  death-pang? 
Val.    Idly  prating  man  I 
Tliou  hast  guessed  ill  :  Don  Alvar's  only  brother 
Stands  lu>re  before  thee — a  father's  blessingon  him! 
He  is  most  virtuous. 

Alv.    [Still  to  Ordonio.]   What  if  his  very  virtues 
Had  pampered   his  swollen   heart  and  made   him 

proud? 
And  what  if  pride  had  duped  him  into  guilt? 
Yet  still  he  stalked  a  self-created  god, 
Not  very  bold,  but  exquisitely  cunning  ; 
And  one  Hint  at,  liis  mother's  looking-glass 
Would  forrc  lii^  I'.alures  to  a  frowning  sternness? 
Young  loi'il!  I  tell  lliee  that  there  arc  such  beings — 
Yea,  and  it  gives  fierce  merriment  to  the  damned 
To  see  these  most  proud  men,  that  loathe  mankind, 
At  every  stir  and  buzz  of  coward  congcicnco, 
Trick,  cant  and  lie  ;  most  whining  hypocrites! 
Away,  away!    Now  let  me  hear  more  music. 

[Music  again. 
■    Ter.    'Tis  strange.     I  tremble  at  my  own   con- 
jectures! 
But  whatsoe'er  it  moan,  I  dare  no  longer 
Be  present  at  these  lawless  mystcu'ies, 
This  dark  provoking  of  the  liiddeu  powers! 
.\lready  I  affront-  if  not  high  Heaven — 
Y(^t  Alvar's  inriuory!  Hark!  I  make  appeal 
Against  the  unholy  rite,  and  liaslen  lieneo 
To  bend  licfore  a  lawful  shrine,  and  seek 
Tluit  voice, which  whispers,   when  tlie  still  heart 

listens, 
('i)uifort  and  faitJifnl  hope!     Let  us  i-etire. 

Samuel  Taylor  Colekidgk. 


aV. 


TAA-m  LIFE— WEIRD  AND  FANTASTIC. 


An  Incantation. 

V  Painted  bij  the  Hon.  John  Collier.    Royal  Arademii,  IsST  ) 

INCANTATIDN  SCENE  FRDM  MANFRED. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — Manfked    alone. —  Scene,  a    Oolliic   Cm! 
lery. — Time,  Midnight. 

Man.  The   lamp   must  be  ropleiiislied,  but   evei 
then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch  : 
My  shimbers — if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
But  a  continuance  of  enduring;  thought, 


Which  theu  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  but  close 
To  look  within  ;  and  yet  I  live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  of  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  tlie  wise; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  ;  they  who  know  tlie  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o'er  the  fatal  truth, 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  tlie  springs 
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Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 

I  have  essayed,  aud  ia  my  miud  there  is 

A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself — 

But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 

And  1  liave  met  with  good  even  among  men — 

But  this  availed  not  :  I  have  had  my  foes, 

And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before  me — 

But  this  availed  not : — Good  or  evil,  life. 

Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  iu  other  beings, 

Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 

Since  that  all-nameless  hour.    I  have  no  dread. 

And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear. 

Nor   fluttering   throb,   that    beats    Avith  hopes   or 

wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth. — 
Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency! 
Ye  spirits  of  tlio  unliounded  Universe! 
Whom  I  liave  souglit  in  darkness  aud  in  light^ — 
Ye,  wlio  do  compass  earth  about,  aud  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts. 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  eaves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  liy  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  i)ower  upon  you Rise!  aj^pcarl 

[A  pnu.se. 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  till'  lir<t  among  yoit — by  this  sign. 
Which  makes  you    tremble — by  the  claims  of  liim 
Who  is  undying. — Rise!  appear! Appear! 

\_A  jjatisc. 
If  it  be  so.— Spirits  of  earth  aud  air, 
Ye  shall  not  tlius  elude  me  :  by  a  power 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell. 
Which  had  its  birthplace  in  a  star  condemned, 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  hell  iu  the  eternal  space  : 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  tliought  which  is  within  me  and  around  me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear! 

The  Seven  Spirits. 

Earth,  oceau,  air,  night,  motintains,  winds,  thy  star. 

Are  at  thy  beck  aud  bidding.  Child  of  Clay! 
Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mortals — say? 

Man.  Forgetfulness 

First  Spirit.  Of  what— of  whom — and  why? 
.  Man.  Of  that  which  is  within  me — read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

Spirit.  We    can   but   give  thee  that  which   we 
possess: 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators,  each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

Man.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion — 

Can  ye  not  ring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 


Ye  offer  so  profusely,  what  I  ask? 

Spirit.  It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill  ; 
But — thou  mayst  die. 

Man.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me? 

Spirit.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget  ; 
We  are  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present.  Art  thou  answered? 

Man.  Ye  mock  me — butthe  power  which  brought 
ye  here 
Hath  made  you  mine.    Slaves,  scoff  not  at  my  will! 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 
The  lightning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 
Pervading,  and  far  darting  as  your  own. 
And  shall  not  yield  to  yours,  though  cooped  in  clay.. 
Answer,  or  I  will  teach  you  what  I  am. 

Spirit.  We  answer  as  we  answered  ;  our  reply 
Is  even  in  thine  own  words. 

Man.  Why  say  ye  so? 

Spirit.  If,  a.s'thou  say'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours,. 
We  have  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
Mortals  call  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  its. 

M.4.N.  I  then  have  called  ye  from  your  realms  in 
vain; 
Ye  cannot,  or  ye  will  not,  aid  me. 

Spirit.  Say ; 

What  we  possess  we  offer,  it  is  thine  : 
Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us,  aslc  again — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days 

Man.  Accursed!  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already. — Hence — begone! 

Spirit.  Yet  pause  :  being  here,  our  will  would  do 
thee  service  : 
Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes? 

Man.  No,  none  :  yet  stay — one  moment,  ere  we 
part— 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
l''our  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds, 
As  music  on  the  waters ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star  ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are. 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  aocnstomed  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms,  beyond  the  elements- 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice  ;  there  is  no  form  on  eartb 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.  Let  him, 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come  ! 

Seventh  Spirit  {appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  beauti- 
ful female  Jigure).    Behold  ! 

Man.  Oh,  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thou 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy.  I  will  clasp  thee, 

And  we  again  will  be [The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  is  crushed  ! 
[Manfred  falls  senseless. 

{A  voice  is  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  follows.') 
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"When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave. 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass  ; 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 
And  the  answered  owls  are  liooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 
Shall  my  sonl  be  upon  thine. 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  maybe  deep. 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep  ; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish  ; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone  ; 

Thou  art  wi'apt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud  ; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by. 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  athingthat,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turned  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
.Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  the  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  curse  ; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 


And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
All  the  quiet  of  her  sky  ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  tliy  false  tears  I  did  distil 

An  essence  which  has  strength  to  kill  ; 

From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 

The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring  ; 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  the  snake. 

For  there  it  coiled  as  in  a  brake  ; 

From  thy  own  lip  I  drew  the  charm 

Which  gave  all  these  tlieir  chiefest  harm  ; 

In  proving  every  poison  known, 

I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  owu . 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile. 

By  thy  unfathomed  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, 

By  thy  shut  soul's  hypocrisy  ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art 

Which  passed  for  human  thine  own  heart  ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others'  pain. 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee!  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  Hell! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  rial 

Which  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die, 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny  ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear  ; 

Lo!  the  spell  now  works  ai'ound  thee. 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee  ; 

O'er  thy  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  passed — now  wither! 


INCANTaTIDN"    SCENE     FRDM    MACBETH, 


ACT  IV, 

Scene  1.      A  caravan.      In  the  middle,   a  boiling 

caldron. 

Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

FiKST  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

Sec.  Witch.      Thrice  and   once    the    hedge-pig 
whin'd. 

Third  Witch.     Harpier  cries,  'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 

First  W.    Round  about  the  caldron  go  ; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 
Toad,  that  under  cold  stone 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot. 

All.    Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Tire,  burn,  and  caldron,  bubble. 


Sec.  W.     Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  caldron  boil  and  bake  ; 
Eye  of  newt  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork  and  blind-worm's  sting. 
Lizard's  leg  and  owlet's  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.     Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn,  and  caldron,  bubble. 

Third  W.    Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf, 
Witches'  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravin' d  salt  sea  shark. 
Root  of  hemlock  digg'd  i'  the  dark, 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew, 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
Silver'd  in  tue  moon's  eclipse, 
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Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips, 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  dral), 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chuudrou. 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  caldron . 

All.  •  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  burn,  and  caldron,  bubble. 

Sec.  W.    Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate  to  the  other  three   Witches. 
Hec.     O,  well  done!    I  commend  your  pains  ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Btnchauting  all  that  you  put  in. 

[Music  and  a  soitg :  'Black  spirits.'  &c. 
[  Hecate  retires. 
Sec.  W.    By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. 
Open,  locks, 
Whoever  knocks! 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mac.    How  now,  you  secret,  black  and  midnight 
hags ! 
What  is't  you  do? 

All.  a  deed  without  a  name. 

Mac.    I  conjure  you,  by  that  wliich  you  profess, 
Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,  answer  me  : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  :  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  : 
Though  bladed  oorn  be  lodged  and  trees  blown 

down  : 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads  : 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  ;  though  the  treas- 
ure 
Of  nature's  garmens  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken  ;  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

First  W.        Speak. 

Sec.  W.  Demand. 

Third  W.  We'll  answer. 

First  W.     Say,  if  thou' dst rather  bear  it  from  our 
mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 

Mac.  Call  'em  ;  let  me  see  'em. 

First  W.     Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hatli  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease  that's  sweaten 

From  the  murderer's  gibbet  throw 

Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come,  high  or  low  ; 

Thyself  and  office  deftly  show! 
Thunder.    First  Apparition  :  an  armed  Head. 

Mac.    Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 

First  W.  He  knows  thy  thought  -. 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  naught. 


First    App.      Macbeth!  Macbeth!   Macbeth!   be- 
wai-e  Macduff ; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife.     Dismiss  me.     Enough. 

[Descends^ 
Mac.     Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good   caution,, 
thanks  ; 
Thou  hast  harp' d  my  fear   aright;   but  one   word- 
more, — 
First  W.    He  will  not  lie  commanded  ;  here's  an- 
other, 
More  potent  than  the  lirst. 

Thunder ;  Second  Apparition  :  a  bloody  Child. 

Sec.  App.    Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth! 

Mac.     Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

Sec.  App.    Be  bloody,  bold  and  resolute  ;  Laugh: 
to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [Descends. 

Mac.    Then  live,  Macduff  :   what  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live  ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. 

Thunder.     Third  Apparition  :  a  Child  crowned,, 
with  a  tree  in  his  hand. 

What  is  this 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king. 
And  wears  upon  his  baby-brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't. 

Third  App.    Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no- 
care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends. 

Mac.  That  will  never  be  : 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  sweet  bodements!  goodC 
Rebellion's  head,  rise  never  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  p.ay  his  breath 
To  time  and  moi'tal  custom.    Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing  :  tell  me,  if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much  :  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seeli  to  know  no  more. 

Mac.    I  will  be  satisfied  :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!    Let  me  know. 
Why  sinks  that  caldron?  and  what  noise  is  this? 

[Hautboys^ 

First  W.    Show! 

Sec.  w;    Show! 

Third  W.    Show! 

All.     Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart! 
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A  show  of  eight  Kings,  ihe  last  with  a  glass  in  his 
hand;  Banquo's  Ghost  following . 

Mac.     Thou   art  too  like  the  spirit   of  Uanqiio  ; 
down ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs.    And  thy  hair, 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first. 
A  third  is  like  the  former.    Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this?    A  fourth!    Start,  eyes! 
What,  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? 
Another  yet!    A  seventh!    I'll  see  no  more  : 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass 
Which  shows  me  many  more  ;  and  some  I  see 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry  : 
Horrible  sight!    Now,  I  see  'tis  true  ; 
For  the  blood-bolter' d  Bauquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his.         [A-pparitions  vanish. 


What,  is  this  so  ? 
First  W.    Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so  ;  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly? 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites. 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights  : 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round  ; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

\_Music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  then  vanish, 
with  Hecate.'] 
Mac.     Where  are  they?     Gone?     Let  thi.s   perni- 
cious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  tlie  calendar! 
Come  in,  without  there! 

Shakespeare. 
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raw™ 


'WTiwii      ,; 


l()  know 
Thai,  whicli  hctore  us  lios  in  daily  life 
Is  I  he  prinu!  wisdom. 


IMlLTON. 


Wortli  makes  UnS  man,  llio  want  of  it  tlio  fidlow 
Tho  rest  is  all  but  leatlun-  and  pruucllo. 


PorE. 


I  had  rather  liave  a  fool  to  make  luc  merry  tlian  expeiienee  to  make  me  sad. 

Shakespeare. 


Talent  sticks  fast  to  tlie  earth.  Q-eniua  claims  kindred  with  the  very  workings 
of  nature,  so  that  a  sunset  shall  seem  like  a  quotation  from  Dante  or  Milton  ;  and 
if  Sliakespeare  be  read  in  the  very  jiresence  of  the  sea  itself,  his  verse  shall  seem 
nobler  for  the  sublime  criticism  of  the  ocean. 

Lowell. 


Here  the  froe  spirit  of  mankind  at  length 

Throws  lis  last  fetters  olT  ;  and  who  sliall  plaee 
A  limit  lo  tho  giant's  unchanged  strength, 
■     Or  curb  his  swiftness  in  the  forward  raeo? 

W.    C.    BliYANT. 
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THE   BATHER, 


CLOSE  i]i  the  covert  of  an  hazel  copse, 
-^     Where  winded  into  pleasing  solitudes 
Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,   young  Damon 

sat ; 
Pensive,  and-  pierced   with   love's   delightful 

pangs. 
There  to  the  stream  that  down  the  distant 

rooks 
Hoarse-mnrmnring  fell,  and  plaintive  breeze 

that  played 
Among  the  bending  willows,  falsely  he 
Of  Musidora's  cruelty  complained. 
She  felt  his  flame  ;  but  deep  within  her  breast 
In  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride, 
The  soft  return  concealed  -save  when  it  stole 
In  sidelong  glances  from  her  downcast  eye. 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stilled  sighs. 
Touched  by  the  scene,  no  stranger  to  his  vows. 
He  framed  a  melting  lay,  to  try  lier  heart ; 
And,  if  an  infant  passion  struggled  there. 
To   call  that  passion  forth.      Thrice  happy 

swain! 
A  lucky  chance,  that  oft  decides  the  fate 
Of  mighty  mo narchs,  then  decided  thine. 
For,  lo!  conducted  by  the  laughing  loves, 
This  cool  retreat  his  Musidora  sought ; 
Warm  in  her  cheek  the  sultry  season  glowed; 
And,  robed  in  loose  array,  she  came  to  bathe 
Her  fervent  limljs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 
What  shall  he  do?    In  sweet  confusion  lost. 
And  dubious  flutterings,  he  awhile  remained. 
A  pure  ingenuous  elegance  of  soul, 
A  delicate  refinement  known  to  few. 
Perplexed  his  breast,  and  urged  him  to  retire: 
But  love  forbade.    Ye  iirudcs  in  virtue,  say, 
Say,  ye  severest,  wliat  would  you  have  done? 
Meantime,  this  fairer  nymph  than  ever  blest 
Arcadian  stream,  with  timid  eye  around 
The  banks  surveying,  stripped  her  beauteous 

limbs. 
To  taste  the  lucid  coolness  of  the  flood. 
Ah!  then,  not  Paris  on  tlie  piny  top 
Of  Ida  panted  stronger,  when  aside 
The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 
Cast   unconfined,    and   gave    him    all    their 

charms, 

Than,  Damon,  thou  ;  as  from  the  snowy  leg 
And  slender  foot,  the  inverted  silk  she  drew  ; 
As  the  soft  touch  dissolved  the  virgin  zone  ; 
And,  through  the  parting  robe,  the  alternate  breast 
With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  thy  lawless  gaze 
In  full  luxuriance  rose.    But,  desperate  youth, 
How  durst  thou  risk  the  soul  distracting  view. 
As  from  her  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white. 
Harmonious  swelled  hy  Nature's  finest  hand, 
In  folds  loose  floating  fell  the  fainter  lawn, 
And  fair-exposed  she  stood — shrunk  from  herself, 
With  fancy  blushing,  at  the  doubtful  breeze     ' 


A  Summer  Evening. 
{Painted  by  TT.  J.  Uennessn.     Grosvenor  Gallerij,  1S87.) 

Alarmed,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn? 
Then  to  the  flood  she  rushed  :  the  parted  flood 
Its  lovely  guest  with  closing  waves  received  ; 
And  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 
Flushing  anew,  a  mellow  lustre  shed- 
As  shines  tlie  lily  through  the  crystal  mild. 
Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning  dew, 
Fresli  from  Aurora's  hand,  more  sweetly  glows. 
While  thus  she  wantoned,  now  beneath  the  wave 
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But  ill-ooncealecl,  and  now  with  streaming  1 
Tliat  half-embraced  her  in  a  humid  Aeil, 
Rising  again,  the  hitent  Damou  drew 
Such  maddening  draughts  of  beauty  to  tlie  sou 
As  for-awhile  o'erwlielmed  his  raptured  thougl 
Witli  luxury  too  daring.    Checked,  at  last. 
By  lore's  respectful  modesty,  he  deemed 
The  theft  profane,  if  ought  profane  to  love 
Can  e'er  be  deemed,  and,  struggling  from  the  sh 
With  headlong  fury  fled  ;  but  first  these  lines, 
Traced  by  his  ready  pencil,  on  the  bank 
With  trembling  hand  he  threw  :     "Bathe  on, 

fair. 
Yet  iinbeheld  save  by  the  sacred  eye 
Of  faithful  love  :  I  go  to  guard  thy  haunt : 
To  keep  from  thy  recess  each  vagrant  foot. 
And  each  licentious  eye."    With  wild  surprise, 
As  if  to  marble  struck,  devoid  of  sense, 
A  stnpid  moment  motionless  she  stood  : 
So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world  ; 
So  bending  tries  to  veil  the  matchless  boast, 
The  mingled  beauties  of  exulting  Greece. 


l^s.  Recovering,  swift  she  flew  to  find  those  robes 
Wliicli  blissful  Eden  knew  not  ;  and,  arrayed 
In  careless  haste,  the  alarming  paper  snatched. 

1,  But  when  her  Damon's  well-known  hand  she  saw,. 

Her  terrors  vanished,  and  a  softer  train 
Of  mixed  emotions,  hard  to  be  described. 
Her  sudden  bosom  seized  ;  shame  void  of  guilt, 
Tlie  charming  blush  of  innocence,  esteem 
And  admiration  of  her  lover's  flame. 
By  itiodesty  exalted.    Even  a  sense 
Of  self-appi-oving  beauty  stole  across 
Her  busy  thought.     At  length,  a  tender  calm 
Huslied  by  degrees  the  tumult  of  her  soul ; 
And  on  the  spreading  beach,  that  o'er  the  stream 
Incumbent  hung,  she  with  the  sylvan  pen 
Of  rural  lovers  this  confession  carved. 
Which  soon  her  Damon  kissed  with  weeping  joy  : 
"Dear  youth!  sole  judge  of  what  these  verses  mean. 
By  fortune  too  much  favored,  but  by  love, 
Alas!  not  favored  less,  be  still  as  now 
Discreet  ;  the  time  may  come  you  need  not  fly." 

Thomson. 


ROSALINE, 


TIKE  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
*■  Where  all  imperial  glory  shines. 

Of  selfsame  color  is  her  hair 
Whether  unfolded  or  in  twines  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline! 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow. 
Resembling  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 
The  gods  do  fear  whenas  they  glow. 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine! 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  clo 
Tliat  beautifies  Aurora's  face. 
Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud 
That  Phcebus'  sniiling  looks  doth  gn 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline! 
Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbor  nig 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  en( 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity  : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine! 


dose 


Her  neck  is  like  a  stately  tower 
Where  L.)ve  himself  imprison'd  lies, 
To  watch  for  glances  every  hour 


From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes  : 

Heigh  ho,  for  Rosaline! 
Her  paps  are  centres  of  delight. 
Her  breasts  are  orbs  of  heavenly  frame. 
Where  Nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light 
To  feed  perfection  with  the  same  : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine! 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 
With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue 
Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch  and  sweet  iu  view  : 

Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline! 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires  ; 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light : 

Heigh  ho,  would  she  were  mine! 

Then  muse  not.  Nymphs,  though  I  bemoan 
The  absence  of  fair  Rosaline, 
Since  for  a  fair  there's  fairer  none, 
Nor  for  her  virtues  so  divine  : 
Heigh  ho,  fair  Rosaline  ; 
;;h  ho,  my  heart!  would  G-odthat  she  were  mineC 
T.  Lodge. 


t:i:-;  impkiual  galaxy. 


The  Batueii. 
(Painted  by  Diaz.    By  Permission  of  Constantine  lonkles,Esq.) 
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EAUTY  s.it  bathing  by  a  spring 
Where  fairest  shades  did  hide  lier  ; 
Tlie  winds  blew  calm,  tlie  birds  did  sing 

The  cool  streams  ran  beside  her. 
My  wanton  tlionghts  enticed  mine  eye 

To  see  what  was  forbidden  ; 
But  better  memory  said,  fle! 
So  vain  desire  was  cliidden  : — 
Hey  nonny  nonny  O! 
Hey  nonny  nonny. 


Into  a  shinilier  then  I  fell, 
Wlieu  fond  imagiTUition 
Seemed  to  see,  but  could  not  tell 

Her  feature  or  her  fashion. 
But  e'en  as  babes  iu  dreams  do  smile. 

And  sometimt-s  fall  a-weeping, 
So  I  awake<l,  as  wise  this  while 
As  when  I  fell  a-sleeping  : — 
Hey  nonny  nonny  O! 
Hey  nonny  nonny! 

The  Siiepheud  Tonic. 
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The  Tables  Tdkned;  or,  The  Hustek's  Dream. 

THE    GUNNER, 


—  (r.  //.  Beard. 


I  HESE  are  not  suLjects  for  the  peaceful  muse, 

Nor  ■vvill  she  staia  with  such  her  spotless  song; 
Then  most  delighled,  when  she  social  sees 
The  whole  mixed  animal-creation  round 
Alive  and  happy.    'Tis  not  joy  to  her, 
This  falsely-cheerful,  barbarous  game  of  death  ; 
This  rage  of  pleasure,  which  the  restless  youth 
Awakes,  impatient,  with  the  gleaming  morn  ; 
When  beasts  of  prey  retii-e,  that  all  niglit  long, 
Urged  by  necessity,  had  ranged  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shunned  the  light, 
Ashamed.    Not  so  the  steady  tyrant  man, 
Who  with  the  thoughtless  insolence  of  power 
Inflamed,  beyond  tlie  most  infuriate  wrath 
Of  the  worst  monster  that  ere  roamed  the  waste. 
For  sport  alone  pursues  the  cruel  chase, 
Amid  the  beamings  of  the  gentle  days. 
Upbraid,  ye  ravening  tribes,  our  wanton  rage. 
For  hunger  kindles  you,  and  lawless  want , 
But  lavish  fed,  in  Nature's  bounty  rolled, 
To  joy  at  anguish,  and  delight  in  blood. 
Is  what  your  horrid  bosoms  never  knew. 
Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare  ! 

Scared  from  the  corn,  and  now  to  some  lone  seat 
Retired  :  the  rushy  fen  ;  the  ragged  furze, 


Stretched    o'er    the    stony     heath ;    the    stiiblj'e 

chapped ; 
The  thistly  lawn  ;  the  thick  entangled  broom  ; 
Of  the  same  friendly  hue,  the  withered  fern  ; 
Tlie  fallow  ground  laid  open  to  tlie  sun, 
C'oacoctive  ;  and  the  nodding  sandy  bank. 
Hung  o'er  the  mazes  of  the  mountain  brook. 
Vain  is  her  best  precaution  ;  though  she  sits 
Concealed,  with  folded  ears  ;  unsleeping  ej-es,. 
By  Nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in  ; 
And  head  couched  close  betwixt  her  hairy  feet. 
In  act  to  spring  away.    The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  ;  and  deep, 
In  scattered  sullen  openings,  far  behind. 
With  every  breeze  she  heai's  the  coming  storm. 
But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  loads 
The  sighing  gale,  she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once  : 
The  pack  full-opening,  various  ;  the  shrill  horn, 
Resounded  from  the  hills  ;  the  neighing  steed, 
Wild  for  the  chase  ,  and  the  loud  hunter's  sliout ; 
O'er  a  weak,  harmless,  flying  creature,  all 
Mixed  in  mad  tumult,  and  discordant  joy. 
The  stag,  too,   singled  from  the   herd,  where 

long 
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Ho  rangrcti  tl>c  branoliiti^  monarch  of  the  shades. 
Beioi-e  the  tojnpe^t  drives.    At  first,  in  speed 
He,  sprightly,  puts  l»is  fcvitli ;  and,  roused  by  fear. 
Gives  all  his  swift  a;rial  sowl  to  flight. 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  mort^ 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  behind : 
Deception  short !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-ainMl  luouutaiu  by  the  north. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glades. 
And  plunges  deep  into  the  wiUlest  wooil — 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  tr;»ck 
Hot-steaming,  up  behind  him  come  ag;»iu 
The  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shaily  depth 
Expel  him,  cii-eliug  through  his  every  shift. 
He  sweeps  the  forest  oft ;  and  sobbing  sees 
The  irlrulos.  mild  or>eiiin>r  to  the  srolden  dav. 


Where,  in  kind  contest  with  his  butting  friends 
He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  onjoy. 
Oft  in  the  fulKleseending  flood  he  tries 
To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  biu-ning  sides  ; 
Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  heixl ,  alarmetl. 
With  selfish  cart»  avoid  a  bri>ther"s  woe. 
\Aniat  shall  he  do?    His  once  so  vivid  nerves. 
So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  motx^ 
Inspire  the  course ;  but  fainting  bivathless  toil. 
Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart :  he  stands  at  bay  ; 
And  puts  his  hvst  weak  refuge  in  despair. 
The  big  iMund  tears  run  down  his  ditppled  face ; 
He  groans  in  anguisli ;  while  the  growling  pack, 
Blood-haiipy.  ha^ng  at  his  fair  jutting  cWst, 
And  mark  his  beauteous  checkered  sides  with 
gore. 

Thomson. 


THE    TAMIN- 


SHHE'ar, 


£nt<:r  Petruchio  and  Katuaktsa. 
Petkcchio,    Where  be  these  knares?    What,  no 
man  at  door 
To  hold  my  stirrup  nor  to  take  my  horse: 
Where  is  Xatlianiel,  Gvx^'gory,  Philip* 
ALt.  Skrv,    Here,  here,  sir  ;  liere,  sir. 
Pet.    Hcix-,  sir!  heiv,  sir!  here,  sir!  here,  sir! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms! 
\A"liat,  no  attendance?  no  reg;ml*  no  duty? 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  beioxv? 
Gku.    Here,  sir  uas  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet.    You  peasant  swaiu!  you  -whoreson  malt- 
hoi^e  drudge! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  jiark. 
And  bi-ing  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee? 

Grc    Jfathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  GabrieFs  pumps  wert?  all  unpmk'd  i'  the  heel ; 
There  was  «o  link  to  color  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  >vas  not  come  fivim  sheathing: 
There  was  none  fine  but  A»lam,  Ralph  and  Gregory; 
Tlie  rest  were  ragged,  old,  aud  beggarly  ; 
Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet.    Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in! 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
{Singmg]  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led— 
Where  are  those — Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcoitte. — 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  sond! 

Sc-cntcr  Skrtaxts  Kiih  supper. 
Why,   -when,  I  say?    Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,   he 

merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues!  you  viUians,  when? 
[Stn^sJ  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  gray. 

As  he  forth  Avalked  on  his  -way  : — 
Otit,  you  rogue  !  yon  pluck  my  foot  awry : 
Take  that,  aud  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. 

[S*ril-t--s  **»H, 
Be  merry,  Kate.    Some  water,  here  -,  what,  ho! 


~     ny   spaniel,    Troilus?      Sirrah,  get  yovi 
hence, 
.\nd  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither  ; 
One.  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  Ih>  acquainted 

with, 
Wlieiv  are  my  slippers?    Shall  I  have  sonxe  water? 

Snter  one  triiJi  tcaier. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  aud  welcome  heartily. 
You  whoreson  villaitt!  will  you  let  it  fall  ? 

-  [Strtfces  him. 

Kath,    Patience,  I  pray  you;  tWas  a  fault  un- 
willing. 
Pkt.    a    whoreson,      beetle-he,»ded,     flap-eared 
knave! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Win  yon  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate;  or  else  shall  If 
Wliat's  this?  mtiiton? 
FresT  Skrv.  Ay. 

Pet,  AVlio  brought  it? 

Peter.  I. 

Pet.    'Tis  burnt ;  ;vnd  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these!    Where  is  the  r:isc;il  cook? 
How  durst  you,  vilhiins,  bring  it  frxim  tl»e  dresser. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  ij  not^ 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all! 

[Throws  the  ineai.  etc.,  about  tJie  steige. 
Yon  heedless  joltheads  and  unmauner'd  slaves! 
Wliat,  do  you  grvimble?    Pll  be  with  you  stniight, 
K.A.TH:.    I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  w:is  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 
Pet.    I  tell  thee.  Kale,  'twas  burnt  and  dried 
aw;\y  -, 
Aud  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  eholer,  phvnteth  anger  ; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
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Be  patieut:  to-morrow't  shall  be  nuMulcd, 
And,  for  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  i-o.upauv  : 
Oome,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

[Excitnt. 
Re-enter  Sertants  sevcraU!/. 
Nath.     Tcter,  did.st  ever  see  the  like? 
Peter.    He  kills  lier  in  her  own  hnmor. 

Jic-enicr  Curtis. 
(ti:u.     \\'hereishe? 

Cl"kt.     In    her   ch  unber,   making  a  serranu    of 
eontineney  to  her: 
And  rails,   and  swears,  and  rates,   that  slio,   poor 

son!, 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away!  for  he  is  coming  hither. 

[Exetcil. 
Be-entcr  Petruchio. 
Pet.    Thns  have  I  politielv  beo-nn  mv  reiga. 
And  'ti«my  hope  to  end  sne'eesst'ullv. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp  ami  pa^siuif  emptv  ; 


And  till  she  stoop  she  must  not  be  full-gorged. 

For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure?     " 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  liawsjard, 

■Po  make  her  come  and  know  her  Heeper's  call. 

That  is,  to  wateh  her,  as  we  wateh  these  kites 

That  bate  and  l)eat  and  will  not  be  obedient. 

She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat  ; 

Last  uig-lit  she  slept  not,  iror  to-night  shall  she  no;-. 

As  witli  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 

I'll  And  about  the  making  of  the  bed  ; 

.\ud  here  111  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 

rius  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  : 

Ay,  and  amid  this  burly  I  intend 

Tluit  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her  : 

.\ud  in  eouclnsioii  she  shall  wateh  all  niffbt  • 

And  if  she  chance  to  nod  Pll  rail  and  brawl, 

And  with  the  clamor  keep  her  still  awake. 

This  is  the  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness  ; 

.\iid  thns  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  hnmor. 

He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew. 

Now  let  him  speak ;  'tis  charity  to  show.  [Exit. 

SH-VKESPE.\tiE. 


Daste's  Le.vh. 
(Painted  bt/  G.  D.  Leslie.    £11  Permusion  of  T.  B.  Trist.  Esq.) 

.□ANTE'S    TTISraN    DF    LEAH, 


TV   LITTLE  glimpse  of  skrwas  seen  above  ; 
5rV^  Yet  by  that  little  1  teheld  the  stars 
In  magnitude  and  lustre  shining  forth 
With  more  than  wonted  glory.    As  I  lay, 
Ga/.iug  <ni  them,  and  in  that'lit  musing. 
Sleep  overcame  me.  sleep,  that  bringeth  oft 
Tidings  of  future  hap.    About  the  h7mr. 
As  I  believe,  when  ^  enus  from  the  east 
First  lighten'd  on  the  mountain,  she  whose  orb 
beems  alway  glo\\ing  with  the  tire  of  love, 
A  lady  young  and  beautiful,  I  dream'd, 
AVas  passing  o'er  a  lea  ;  and,  as  she  came. 


Methonght  I  saw  her  ever  and  anon 
Bending  to  cull  the  flowers  ;  and  thus  she  sau£ 
"Know  ye.  whoever  of  my  name  Avould  ask. 
That  I  am  Leah  :  for  my  tirow  to  weave 
-■V  garland,  these  fair  ha'nds  unwearied  ply. 
To  please  me  at  the  crystal  mirror,  here 
I  deck  me.    But  my  sister  Rachel,  she 
Before  her  glass  abides  the  livelong  day. 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholding,  charnrd  no  less. 
Than  I  with  this  delightful' task.     Her  j.iv 
In  contemplation,  as'iu  labor  mine." 
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Adam,  Jean,  1710-1765. 
Scotch  poet  and  school  teacher. 

The  Mariner's  Wife 

Aldrich,  Jas.,  1810-1856. 
American  poet  and.  magazine  writer. 

The  Death  Bed 

Aldkich,  Thomas  Bailey,  1836. 
American  poet  and  jonrnalist.  Since  1880 
he  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Atlantio 
Monthly.  He  is  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes, and  many  minor  poems  from  his 
pen  disjilay  a  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
an  elegance  of  expression  that  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  admired  of  American 
writers. 

Baby  Bell 

ALE:5AirDER,  Cecil  Francis,  1823. 
English  poet.     Wife  of  Bishop  Wm.  Alex- 
ander, of  Derry,  Ireland. 

The  Burial  of  Moses 

Allingham,  Wm. 

The  Fairies 

Allston,  Washingtok. 

Boyhood 

Arnold,  Matthew,  1823-1882. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  the  literary 
Englishmen  of  the  present  century.  Pub- 
lished three  volumes  of  poems.  Perhaps 
his  largest  claim  to  distinction  grows  out 
of  the  fine  critical  faculty  displayed  by 
him,  chiefly  in  contributions  to  the  Eng- 
lish Reviews  and  Magazines. 

DoTer  Beach 

Calais  Sands 

A  Modern  Sappho 

Attoun,  William  Edmonstoiote,  1813-1865. 
Scotch    poet    and    contributor  to  Blak- 
wood's  Magazines. 

Edinburg  after  Flodden 

Barnard,  Ladt  A. 

Auld  Robin  Gray 

Barbauld,  Anna  Letitia,  1743-1825. 
An  English  writer.      To  her  belongs  the 
great  honor  of    originating  the  present 
popular  custom  of  making  books  specially 
designed  for  the  use  of  young  children. 

Auld  Robin  Gray 

The  Death  of  the  Virtuous 


Beattie,  Jas. 

A  Summer  Morn. , 


Beers,  Ethel  Ltnn. 
Born  in  New  York  in  1827,  died  1879.  Two 
of  her  poems,  "The  Picket  Guard"  and 
"Which  Shall  It  Be?"  have  attained  a 
widespread  popularity.  The  authorship 
of  the  former  is  disputed,  but  is  generally 
conceded  to  her. 

The  Picket  Guard 187 

Wliich  Shall  It  Be? 37 

Bernard  op  Clunt. 

The  Celestial  Country 268 

Blake,  William. 
English  artist  and  poet,  whose  work  is 
marked  by  peculiar  ideas  of  the  purpose 
of  art.  For  a  while  he  drew  about  him 
quite  a  school  of  enthusiastic  followers, 
but  cannot  be  said  to  have  impressed  the 
art  world  with  the  truth  of  his  views. 

Piping  Down  the  Valley 42 

Blaikie,  J.  Arthur. 

Arthur  in  Avalon 471 

Bowles,  William  Ltles,  1762-1850. 
An  English  clergyman.    Many  of  his  poeti- 
cal thoughts  are  expressed  in  the  form  of 
Sonnets.     Many  of   these  are  much  ad- 
mired. 

Time  the  Only  Cure 254 

The  Rhine 363 

Brine,  Mary  D. 

The  Old  Foot-Path 191 

The  Tryst ing  Hour 190 

John  and  the  Squire „,  485 

At  the  Season  of  Thanksgiving 171 

Brown,  William  Goldsmith. 

•  Born  in  Vermont,  in  1812.  Has  spent  his 
life  as  poet,  teacher  and  editor.  Some  of 
his  short  poems,  such  as  "A  Hundred 
Years  from  Now,"  and  "Mother,  Home 
and  Heaven,"  have  achieved  a  widespread 
popularity. 

Mother,  Home  and  Heaven 76 

Browning,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett,  1807- 
1861. 
English  poetess.    One  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the world'sliterary women.  Hergreat- 
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est  poem  is  "Aurora  Leigh."  In  addition 
to  her  original  poems,  she  made  successful 
translations  of  ^schylus'  "Prometheus," 
and  of  the  poems  of  Apulius,  relating  to 
the  "Legend  of  Psyche." 

Cheerfulness 

Confessions A 

Psyche  Gazing  on  Cupid— Translation 

Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 

The  Forced  Recruit 

Hector  and  Andromache— Translation 

Memory  and  Hope 

Part i  ng  Lovers 

Prometheus  Bound— Translation 

Psyche  and  the  Eagle,         "  

Psyche  and  Pan,  "  

Psyche  and  Proserpine,       "  

Psyche  Carried  by  Mercury  to  Olympus, 
Translation 

Psyche  Gazing  on  Cupid— Translation 

Psyche  Wafted  by  Zephyrus,       "  

The  Sleep 

Tears— A  Sonnet , 

The  Virgin  Mary  to  the  Child  Jesus 

Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen,  1794-1878. 
Poet  and  journalist.  During  his  long  .and 
active  life,  was  one  of  the  most  revered  of 
American  authors.  Commenced  to  write 
at  a  very  early  age.  At  eighteen  years 
,,pf  age  wrote  the  poem,  "Thanatopsis,"  a 
performance  which  he  never  excelled, 
although  all  of  his  work  is  remarkably 
uniform.  For  fifty-two  year's  preceding 
his  death,  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post. 

The  Battlefield 

Our  Country's  Call 

Thanatopsis 

The  Crowded  Street 

Love  in  the  Age  of  Chivalry 

Mary  Magdalen 

The  Hurricane 

BuLiVEK,  Lord  Edward  George  Earle  Ltt- 

TON,  1805-1873. 
.  English  poet,  novelist,  dramatist  and  poli- 
tician.   One  of  the  most  prolific  of  Eng- 
lish writers;  he  achieved  a  marked  success 
in  almost  every  field  of  literary  work. 

The  Baths  at  Pompeii  

Translations  from  Schiller  (See  Schiller).. 
Consulting  the  Oracle 

Burleigh,  William  Henbt,  1812-1871. 
Distinguished  for  the  eloquence  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  espoused  and  advo- 
cated   the    anti-slavery    cause    and    the 
temperance  reform. 

Ton  and  I 

Burns,  Rob't,  1759-1796. 
Scottish  poet.  During  his  short  life  of  thirty- 
seven  years,  filled  as  it  was  with  priva- 
tions and  disappointments,  he  added  to 
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the  literature  of  his  country  that  which 
will  enrich  it  for  all  generations.  He 
used  with  equal  facility  the  dialect  of  his 
own  countryside,  or  the  purest  and  most 
vigorous  of  English,  and  whether  he  wrote 
in  the  one  or  the  other,  always  spoke  from 
the  heart. 

To  aMountain  Daisy 68 

BrRON,  Lord  George  Gordon  Noel. 
Born  January  23d,  1788,  and  died  in  Greece, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  aiding  the  na- 
tives to  achieve  their  independence.  In 
some  respects  the  most  brilliant  of  Eng- 
lish poets.  The  character  of  his  work, 
however,  is  not  equal,  and  the  indirect 
moral  teaching  of  many  portions  is  un- 
safe. "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage"  is 
the  greatest  of  his  works. 

The  Witch  of  the  Alps— from  Manfred 451 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon 313 

Childe  Harold's  Adieu 126 

Calm  and  Storm  on  Lake  Leman 373 

Darkness 252 

TheFieldot  Waterloo 151 

Prometheus 238 

To  Time 254 

The  Coliseum 307 

Manfred's  Soliloquy 304 

TheGirl  of  Cadiz 51 

Youth  and  Age 55 

Solitude— from  ChildeHarold 361 

Incantation  Scene  from  Manfred ,    515 

nCampbell,  Thomas,  1777-1844. 

Scottish  poet.  His  greatest  poem,  "The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  was  issued  when  the 
author  was  in  his  twenty-second  year. 
His  poems  are  among  the  most  popular  in 
the  English  language,  many  of  them  be- 
ing like  household  words. 

Lord  Ullin's  Daughter 99 

Lochiel's  Warning.... 339 

Hallowed  Ground 128 

The  Last  Man 249 

Carew,  Lady  Elizabeth. 

Forgiveness 175 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  1795-1881. 
Essayist  and  Historian.  No  man  of  his  age 
has  more  powerfully  influenced  the 
thought  and  expression  of  it.  Although 
he  wrote  in  prose,  and  in  the  statement 
of  fact  was  careful  and  accurate,  he  was 
essentially  a  i^oet.  No  other  service  which 
he  performed  for  his  countrymen  was 
greater  than  that  done  in  showing  them 
the  value  and  true  character  of  the  Ger- 
man literature. 

Conquest  of  theBastille 321 

Gary,  Phoebe,  1824-1871. 
American  poet.    During  her  entire  literary 
life  so  closely  associated  with  her  sister 
Alice  that  the  work  of  the  two  appears  as 
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one.  Both  sisters  were  possessed  of  great 
poetic  ability,  and  used  their  talent  large- 
ly to  give  expression  to  the  tender  senti- 
ments that  cluster  around  the  family. 

The  Homestead 

Case,  Philip  A. 

Nobody's  Child 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  1780-1847. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  Scottish 
divines,  an  orator  and  a  philosopher.  He 
produced  many  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical works,  and  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  his  generation. 

Blossoms  Transplanted 

Coleridge,  Hartley,  1796-1849. 

Son  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  who  from  his  father 
appears  to  have  inherited  fine  poetical 
powers. 

Eepeutance  Before  Forgiveness 

The  Virgin's  Cradle  Hymn 

Coleridge,  SaM0el  Taylor,  1772-1834. 
English  poet  and  philosopher.  Possessed 
of  a  genius  of  the  highest  order,  he  was 
yet  so  wanting  in  tenacity  of  purpose, 
that  he  fell  far  short  of  that  which  the 
world  rightfully  expected  of  him.  The 
portion  of  his  life  which  should  have  been 
the  brightest  and  most  useful,  was  worse 
than  clouded  by  his  slavery  to  the  opium 
habit,  and  when  finally  cured  of  it,  neither 
his  mind  nor  body  was  in  a  condition  to 
continue  the  work  of  his  life.  His  greatest 
works  are  "Wallenstein,"  a  drama;  "Es- 
says on  His  Own  Times,"  "Kuhla  Khan," 
"Christabel"  and  "The  Rhyme  of  the 
Ancient  Manner." 

A  Love  Story 

Touth  and  Age 

Incantation  Scene  from  Remorse 

Collins,  William. 
Born  1730.  English  poet.  During  the  short 
period  of  his  intellectual  activity,  he  dis- 
played powers  of  the  highest  order.  He 
became  insane,  and  died  at  tlie  age  of 
thirty-six  years. 

Ode  to  Fear 

Ode  to  the  Passions 

How  Sleep  the  Brave 

COLLYER. 

Call  to  the  Prodigal 

CoLTON,  Walter. 

The  Grandeur  of  the  Ocean 

.CONNINGTON. 

English  scholar.  Best  known  by  his  excel- 
lent translation  of  the  ^neid. 

The  Piety  of  iEneas — From  translation  of 

iEneid 

Cassandra 


Constable,  Henry. 
One  of  the  minor  English  poets  who  flour- 
ished during  the  latter  half   of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Sonnet— To  Live  In  Hell 

COWPEE,  WILLL4.M,  1731-1800. 

English  poet.  Exerted  a  strong  influence 
on  all  subsequent  English  poetry,  by  the 
teachings  of  his  gentle  and  earnest  spirit. 
His  own  life  was  clouded  by  a  frequently 
returning  religious  melancholy,  but  in 
the  intervals  his  genius  employed  itself 
in  producing  that  which  should  be  a  pei"- 
petual  source  of  light  and  pleasure  in  the 
lives  of  others. 

Lines  on  a  Miser 

The  Nativity— Trans,  from  Madam  Guyon. 

Crabbe,  George,  1754-1833. 
English  clergyman  and  poet.    The  most  of 
his  poems  are  devoted  to  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

Practical  Charity 

The  Sea  in  Calm  and  Storm 

Ckaik,  Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  1836. 
Better  known  as  Miss  Mulock,  an  English 
novelist.  She  has  also  written  some  very 
excellent  poetry.  In  her  novels  she  has 
pictured  forth  the  healthiest  and  best 
types  of  domestic  life. 

Philip,  My  King 

Croley,  George,  1780-1860. 
English  clergyman  and  poet. 

Constantius  and  the  Lion 

The  Retreat  from  Moscow. 

Cutter,  George  W.,  1814-1865. 
American    poet.     Published    a    volume    of 
poems  in  1857,  some  of  which  are  of  a  high 
character. 

The  Miser 

Cunningham,  Allan. 

Happy  Days 

Dante,  Aleghieri,  1365-1331. 
Italian  poet.    The  most  illustrious  of  Ital- 
ian poets,  and  one  of  the  four  great  epic 
poets  of  the  world . 

Leah — Lines  from  Divine  Comedie 

Darlt,  Geo. 

Gambols  of  the  Children 

Dekker,  Thomas. 

Lullaby 

De  Quinct,  Thomas,  1785-1859. 
English  Essayist.  All  of  his  writings  made 
their  first  appearance  in  some  one  of  the 
English  Magazines.  No  other  literary 
man  has  achieved  so  high  a  reputation 
from  such  merely  fugitive  eft'orts,norhas 
that  reputation  suffered  by  the  collection 
of  his  writings  in  more  permanent  form. 
Execution  of  Joan  of  Arc 
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De  Morlaix,  Beknakd. 
Monk  of  Clnny,  Freucli  Ecclesiastic. 

The  Celestial  Country 

Dickens,  Chaeles,  1813-1870. 
English  novelist  and  journalist.  ProbaWy 
the  most  popular  novelist  of  his  own  or 
any  other  time.  In  the  delineation  of 
the  pathetic  and  humorous  sides  of  life, 
especially  among  the  poor  and  humble, 
he  nas  scarcely  had  an  equal,  while  at  all 
times  there  shines  through  what  he 
writes  a  breadth  and  depth  of  sympathy 
which  speaks  powerfully  the  gospel  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Taking  ot  the  Bastille 

Victims  of  History 

Last  Hours  of  Paul  Dombey 

Dickinson,  Ch.4.rles  M.,  1843. 
American  poet.    The  poem  which  has  made 
him  best  known  to  the  reading  world,  is 
the  very  fine  lyric,  "The  Children." 

The  Children 

DoBSON,  Austin,  1840. 
English  poet  and  man  of  letters. 

Lady  Bountiful 

Dunbar,  William. 

Cheerfulness 

Duktvage,  Fkancis  A,  1814. 
American  poet  and  magazine  writer. 

The  Cavalry  Charge 

Drake,  Thomas  Rodman,  1795-1830. 
American  poet.  The  compositions  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  and  by  which  it  is 
fully  justified,  are  "The  Culprit  Fay"  and 
"The  American  Flag."  His  early  death 
put  an  end  to  the  not  extravagant  hope 
that  he  would  prove  one  of  the  great 
poets  of  his  age. 

The  American  Flag 

Drummond,  William. 

Phoebus,  Arise 

Dkyden,  John,  1631-1700. 
English  poet.  He  wrote  much  that  appears 
to  have  been  intended  for  the  temporary 
purpose  of  controversy ;  but  such  was  the 
character  of  his  mind,  that  he  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  put  into  whatever  he 
did  a  force  and  power  which  lifted  it  en- 
tirely above  its  temporary  purpose  and 
rendered  it  permanently  valuable. 

Ah,  How  Sweet  it  is  to  Love 

Alexander's  Fenst 

Song  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day 

Dtek,  John. 

The  Shepherd 

Eastwood,  J.  R. 

The  Trysting  Place , 


Edmeston. 

Charity 169 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  1808-1883. 
Essayist  and  poet,  whose  chief  claim  to  dis- 
tinction lies  in  the  field  of  philosophical 
reflection.  For  many  years  he  has  stood 
as  the  best  American  exponent  of  trans- 
cendentalism. His  poetry  constitutes  but 
a  small  portion  of  his  writings,  and  are, 
properly  speaking,  a  metrical  expression 
of  his  philosophy  rather  than  true  poetry. 

Childhood 38 

Everett,  Edward,  1794-1865. 
American  orator,  politician  and  writer. 
One  of  the  most  polished  speakers  and 
writers  of  his  day.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  there  were  not  something  of  force  in 
his  work  sacrificed  to  a  desire  of  obtain- 
ing perfection  of  finish. 

The  Character  of  Washington  Compared 
with  those  of  his  Great  Contem- 
poraries          330 

Blenheim  Castle 460 

Faber,  William  Frederick,  1815-1863. 
English  clergyman  and  writer  of  hymns. 

Paradise 25S' 

Falconer,  William. 

The  Wrecked  Ship 379 

Faxon,  Henry. 
American  journalist  and  author  of  sevei-al 
fugitive  poems  which  evince  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  The  best  known  of  his 
writings,  "The  Beautiful  Snow,"  has  been 
claimed  by  W.  J.  Watson. 

The  Beautiful  Snow 48S. 

Finch,  Francis  Miles,  1837. 
American  Barrister.    His  reputation  as  a 
poet  depends  almost  entirely  on  his  two 
poems,   "The  Blue   and   the  Gray,"   and 
"Nathan  Hale." 

The  Blue  and  the  Gray 132: 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins,  1826-1864. 
American  writer  of  the  so-called   "Negro 
Melodies,"   which  have  enjoyed  wide- 
spread popularity. 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 110 

Frelligrath.  Ferdinand. 

The  Lion's  Ride SS* 

Garfield,  James  Abram,  1831-1881. 
Twentieth  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  reputation  is  that  of  a  statesman 
rather  than  literateur,  but  the  splendor  of 
his  eloquence  and  the  elegance  of  his 
state  papers  entitle  him  to  a  high  literary 
position.  He  published  a  volume  of 
"Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects,"  and 
one  on  the  "Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Carlyle." 

The  Decision  at  the  Fireside "6 
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GiLDEE,  R.  W. 

Dawn 387 

Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  1740-1832. 
German  poet  and  author.  Almost  tlio 
whole  of  his  loug  life  was  spent  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  he  having  began  the 
publication  of  his  productions  when  little 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  Above 
all  other  things,  he  was  an  ethical  philoso- 
pher, although  he  preferred  to  write  his 
philosophical-studies  into  his  poems  and 
novels  rather  than  give  them  to  the  world 
in  the  form  of  stated  dcsquisitions.  His 
best  known  productions  are  the  dramatic 
poem,  "Faust,"  and  the  "Story  of  Wil- 
helm  Meister's  Apprenticeship." 

The  Fisherman's  Love— Translated 103 

Psyche 240 

Solitude 361 

Greene,  Albert  Gorton,  1802-1868. 
American  author  of  several  poems  which 
enjoyed  widespread  popularity.  The  best 
known,  perhaps,  is  "Old  Grimes." 

The  Baron's  Last  Banquet 107 

Griffiths,  CM. 

Wedding  Bells 58 

GUUNEY,  A. 

Come,  Ye  Lofty 263 

GuYON,  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvieres  de  la, 

1648-1717. 
(Better  kno  wn  to  English  readei's  as  Madame 
Guyon.)  French  writer  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Although  a  devout  Catholic,  her 
deep  religious  experience  led  her  into  a' 
position  in  which  she  was  condemned  by 
the  Church.  Much  of  her  most  beautiful 
Ijoetry  aud  autobiography  were  written 
while  in  prison  for  her  opinions. 

The  Nativity— Translated  by  Wm.  Cowper.       2.59 

Hake,  T.  G. 

The  Golden  Wedding 107 

Hemans,  Mrs.  Felicia  Dorothea,  1794-183.5. 
English  poet.  One  of  the  most  prolific  of 
English  female  poets,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  popular.  One  of  the  best  critics 
has  said  of  her,  that  "she  only  required 
to  have  written  a  little  less  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  England 
,ever  produced. 

The  Chamois  Hunter's  Love UO 

The  Homes  of  England 77 

Fa iry  Favors ."100 

Joan  of  Arc  in  Rhiems KJO 

The  Necromancer 422 

Psyche  Wafted  by  Zephyrus 238 

Song  of  Emigration 447 

The  Voice  of  Home  to  the  Prodigal 43.') 

On  a  Remembered  Picture  of  Christ 270 

The  Last  Banquet  of  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra        301 


The  Sulioto  Mother 

The  Lost  Plelud 

The  Wreck 

Breathings  of  Spring 

Herbert,  George,  1.')03-1632. 
English  clergyman  and  poet.  His  metrical 
compositions  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  spiritual  subjects,  and  bis 
own  life  exemplified  the  lofty  sentiments 
and  aspirations  he  expressed. 

Sunday 

Hinds,  Samuel. 

TheSleepingBabe 

Hoffman,  Charles  F.,  180G. 
American    poet   and    contributor    to    the 
magazines. 

Monterey 

Holm,  Saxe. 

a  Mother's  Love 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell. 
Born  in  1800.  American  poet  and  Litera- 
teur.  Dr.  Holmes  is  a  succes.sful  practic- 
ing physician,  and  has  contributed  much 
to  the  literature  of  his  jn'ofession.  Yetin 
the  midst  of  these  labors  has  found  time 
and  talent  to  produce  an  amountof  purely 
literary  work  that  might  well  have  been 
the  life-work  of  another  man.  He  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of 
American  writers.  Besides  his  poetical 
works,  the  best  known  of  his  writings  are 
"The  Autocrat  at  the  Breakfast  Table," 
"The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  "The 
Profes.sor  at  the  Breakfast  Table." 

Front  and  Side  Doors 

The  Ploughman 

Hood,  Thomas,  1798-1845. 
English  poet,  humorist  and  journalist. 
Like  all  true  humorists,  he  had  a  quick 
eye  and  keen  sympathy  with  suffering 
and  disti'ess,  and  much  that  is  best  among 
his  writings  are  those  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  the  pathetic  realities  of  life. 
Of  these,  the  best  known  are  "The  Song 
of  the  Shirt,"  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs"  and 
the  "Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs 

The  Death  Bod 

To  a  Child  Embracing  his  Mother 

Howe,  Julia  Ward,  1819. 
American  journalist  and  poet.  Although 
she  has  produced  much  that  is  excellent, 
her  literary  fame  rests  chiefly  on  the  now 
famous  .song  called  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic." 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Howell,  E.  L. 

Milton's  Prayer  for  Patience 
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HowiTT,  Mary.  ' 
Born  in  1804.  English  woman  of  letters, 
whose  work  and  fame  are  so  joined  with 
those  of  her  husband,  William  Howitt, 
that  the  public  which  knows  tliem  scarce- 
ly discriminates  between  the  two. 

The  Use  of  the  Flower 68 

Hunt,  James  HENity  Leigh,  1784-1859. 
English  poet  and  literatenr.  He  was  abx'il- 
liant  writer,  the  companion  of  Byron, 
Shelly,  Keats  and  the  bright  intellects 
which  adorned  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England.  While  im- 
prisoned for  the  publication  of  a  satire  on 
the  Prince  Regent,  he  composed  three  of 
his  best  poems,  among  which,  "Rimini"  is 
the  best  known. 

TheEoadof  Death 252 

Hugo,  Victor  Marie,  1802. 
French  poet,  novelist  and  politician.  He 
stands  easily  at  the  head  of  modern 
French  writers  in  his  chosen  departments. 
Whether  writing  poetry,  novels  or  politi- 
cal essays,  every  thing  he  does  commands 
the  attention  of  the  world  and  influences 
the  course  of  events. 

Borne  and  Carthage 303 

Ingelow,  Jean,  1830. 
English  poet.  One  of  the  most  popular 
writers  of  English  verse.  In  her  poetry 
she  has  usually  viewed  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  fireside  and  the  home 
circle,  and  is  essentially  the  poet  of  the 
home. 

High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire. . .         86 

Irving,  Washington,  1773-1859. 
American  author  and  humorist.  After  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar,  he  declined  the 
practice  of  the  legal  profession,  tried 
merchandise  and  failed  at  it,  and,  in  1817, 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  for  which 
nature  had  fitted  him.  His  humor,  never 
or  rarely  pathetic,  is  always  fresh  and 
pleasantly  startling.  His  historical 
works  are  filled  with  fine  and  graceful 
description  and  just  discrimination  of 
character.  He  received  one  of  the  two 
fifty-guinea  medals  ordered  by  G-eorge  IV 
of  England  to  be  given  to  the  two  authors 
who  should  have  attained  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  historical  composition. 

Sorrow  for  the  Dead 113 

Rural  Life  in  England 63 

Jerold,  Douglas. 

winter 392 

Jones,  Sir  William,  1746-1794. 
English  poet  and  orientalist.    He  was  one 
of  the  first  of  Western  scholars  to  turn 


PAGE. 

serious  attention  to  the  rich  treasures  of 
the  Oriental  literature.  While  much  that 
he  did  has  been  replaced  by  other  and 
later  scholars,  he  yet  did  much  that  has 
been  of  permanent  value,  and  during  his 
own  time  was  regarded  as  the  most  emi- 
nent scholar  in  Eastern  lore. 

What  Constitutes  a  State 130 

Keats,  Edmund. 

Endymion 38T 

Sonnet 69 

Kendall,  May. 

Below  the  Sea 502 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  1779-1843. 
American  barrister  and  poet.  His  claim  tO' 
poetical  reputation  rests  almost  solely  on 
the  poem  entitled  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  which  was  written  by  him  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war  during  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  and 
published  in  Baltimore  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 181 

Kingsley,  Charles,  1819-1875. 
English  clergyman  and  author.  He  was 
greatly  distinguished  and  much  be- 
loved by  reason  of  his  interest  in  the 
laboring  classes,  and  much  of  his  writing: 
was  the  result  of  his  efforts  tobetter  their 
condition  and  elevate  their  lives.  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  several 
novels  and  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  his  stories  are  "Alton 
Locke,"  "Hypatia"  and  the  "Water 
Babies." 

Three  Fishers 85 

A  Farewell 30- 

Knox,  William,  1789-1825. 

Scotch  poet.  The  friend  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  author  of  a  number  of  poems  and 
magazine  articles  of  considerable  merit. 
His  poem,  "Oh,  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  be  Proud,"  is  the  best  known  of 
his  productions.  This  piece  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  favorite  with  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mortality -:   . 

Lang,  Andrew. 

On  Calais  Sands 318 

La  Fontaine,  Jean  de,  1621-1696. 

French  writer.  Chiefly  famous  for  a  series 
of  fables  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
^sop.  The  translations  from  his  works 
used  in  this  volume  are  by  Walter  Thorn- 
burg. 

Fortune  and  the  Little  Child— Translated  .        476 
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Lander,  Walter  Savage,  1775-1864. 
English  poet.  Inheritiug  a  considerable 
foi-tune,  he  converted  his  estate  into  funds 
and  spent  almost  his  entire  life  away 
fr,om  his  native  country,  living  from  1816 
until  his  death  in  the  city  of  Florence. 
He  was  not  a  prolific  writer.  What  he 
did  was  of  a  high  character,  but  not  such 
as  to  attain  to  a  general  popularity. 

Tamar  and  the  Nymph 

Sonnet  to  Ian  the 

Children 

Lodge,  Thomas,  1556-1625. 
English  poet.    He  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
pretty  vei-ses,  much  admired  in  his  own 
time. 

Rosalind's  Madrl gal 

Bosaline 

Lowell,  Jas.  Russell,  1819. 
American  poet  and  essayist.  Recently  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Great  Britain.  Much  of  his 
labor  has  been  given  to  the  development 
of  the  best  literary  periodicals  and  the 
lecture-room  in  Harvard  College,  where 
he  succeeded  Longfellow  as  professor  of 
belles-lettres. 

Old  Age 

Lowell,  Maria  White,  1831-1853. 

The  Alpine  Sheep 

Longeellovt,  Henry  Wadworth,  1807-1882. 
Amei'ican  poet.  In  many  respects  the  great- 
est of  American  poets,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  English  literary 
history.  The  most  of  his  life  was  spent 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
College,  and  from  his  ideal  poet's  home 
there  issued  an  unbroken  stream  of  that 
most  perfect  of  all  poetry,  which  "ex- 
presses a  universal  sentiment  in  the 
simplest  and  most  melodious  manner." 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers 

A  Psalm  of  Life 

Resignation 

Maidenhood 

Endymion 

The  Children's  Hour 

The  Kenebeek 

Lytle,  William  Haines,  1826-1863. 
American  General  and  poet.  His  fine  poem, 
commencing  with  the  line,  "I  am  dying, 
Egypt,  dying!"  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  poet  chiefly  rests,  was  written  by  him 
while  lying  in  a  military  hospital,  mortal- 
ly wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chicamauga. 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra 

Lttton,  Lord  (Owen  Merideth). 

storm  Scene  froni  Lucile 

Mace,  Frances  Laughton. 
American  writer.    Her  literary  efforts  have 


been  confined  to  occasional  contributions 
to  the  magazines  and  other  periodicals. 
Her  best  known  production  is  the  hymn, 
"Only  Waiting,"  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  reply  of  a  very  aged  inmate 
of  the  poor  house,  who,  when  asked  what 
he  was  doing  there,  replied,  "Waiting." 

Only  Waiting 101 

Mackay,  Charles. 
Born  in,1812.     Scotch  journalist  and  poet. 
Author  of  several  spirited  and  popular 
poems. 

The  Sailor's  Wi£e 8ff 

Marvel,  Andrew,  1620-1678. 
English  political  writer  and  poet. 

Thoughts  in  the  Garden 67 


Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  1663-1743. 
French  clergyman  and  orator.     One  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  French  jjulpit  orators, 
he  has  left  some  of  the  most  perfect  ex- 
amples of  that  species  of  eloquence. 

Immortality 

McLean,  E.  L.  L. 

Awaliening  of  Endymion 


McMaster,  Guy  Humphrey. 
Born  in  1829.    American  poet.     The  best 
known  and  most  admired  of  his  poems  is 
the  "Carmen  Bellico.sum." 

Carmen  Bellicosum 138 

Miller,  Cincinnatus  Heine  (Joaquin  Miller). 
Born  in  1841.  American  poet.  One  of  the 
several  American  poets  and  writers  who 
have  attained  great  celebrity  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  whose  power  of 
thought  and  expression  seem  to  have 
been  stimulated  to  action  by  the  stirring 
experiences  incident  to  the  wild  life  of 
the  extreme  West. 

Independence  Bell 131 

Miller,  Wm. 

Willie  Winkie U 


Milton,  John,  1608-1674. 
English  poet.  One  of  the  four  epic  poets 
of  the  first  rank  which  the  world  has 
produced.  He  added  to  the  natui'al 
genius  of  his  mind  the  stores  of  a  cultured 
scholarship,  and  few  men  have  ever  ap- 
proached his  excellence  in  any  path  in 
■which  he  chose  to  walk.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  events  of  the  great 
English  revolution,  rendering  the  most 
important  aid,  by  means  of  his  pen,  to  the 
Puritan  cause.  It  is  probable  that  future 
generations  mil  know  him  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  his  poetical  works.  Yet  had  he 
written  no  poetry,  his  prose  alone  would 
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have  placed  him  in  the  foremost    rank 

of  English  writers. 

The  Deluge 351 

Hymn  on  the  Nativity 265 

Hail,  Holy  Light 387 

On  the  Late  Massacre  at  Piedmont 277 

Montgomery,  James,  1771-1854. 
Scotch-English  politician,  journalist  and 
poet.  It  was  his  fli'st  intention  to  devote 
his  life  to  the  ministry,  in  connection  with 
the  Moravians,  and  spent  ten  years  in 
preparation  for  this  work,  an  intention  he 
finally  abandoned  for  that  for  which  he 
believed  himself  better  fitted.  The 
strength  of  his  religious  convictions,  how- 
ever, shines  through  all  that  he  wrote, 
whether  as  poet  or  politician. 

Charity 172 

The  Common  Lot 413 

Forever  with  the  Lord 247 

Make  Way  tor  Liberty 164 

A  Mother's  Love 93 

To  Thy  Temple 230 

Home 78 

Moore,  Clara  J. 

TheWebof  Life 62 

Moore,  Thomas. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Waters 360 

Motherwell,  William,  1797-1835. 
Scotch  poet  and  antiquary.    Best  known  to 
the   general    public    as    the    author    of 
"Jeannie  Morrison"  and  other  ballads. 

The  Cavalier's  Song 397 

Muckle,  M.  J. 

Mother,  Home  and  Heaven.. 77 

Munford,  William. 

To  aFriend  in  Affliction 94 

Opie,  Amelia,  1769-1853. 
English  writer. 

Forget  Me  Not 63 

The  Orphan  Boy's  Tale 33 

Parker,  Theodore,  1810-1860. 
American  theologian  and  anti-slavery  i-e- 
former.  Few  men  of  the  century  liave 
exerted  a  wider  influence  or  displayed 
more  energy  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  mien 
to  a  thouglitful  consideration  of  great 
questions,  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
able  to  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusions. 
A  collective  edition  of  his  works  in  four- 
teen volumes  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1868. 

The  Beauty  of  Youth 44 

Payne,  John  Howard,  1793-1852. 

American  poet  and  playwright ;  author  of 

several    successful   dramatic  pieces   and 

translator  of  several  French  dramas  ;  but 

above  all,  famed  and  beloved  as  the  author 


of  the  poem,  "Home,  Sweet  Home." 
Payne  was  never  married,  and  after  his 
boyhood  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have 
jDossessed  a  home. 

Home,  Sweet  Home 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  1778-1860. 
American  artist  and  author.  Successful  in 
both  lines  of  work,  his  greatest  reputation 
is  as  an  artist,  yet  much  that  he  has  wi-it- 
ten  has  obtained  a  permanent  place  in 
literature. 

Don't  Be  Sorrowful,  Darling 

PL4.TT,  Don,  1829. 
American  journalist  and  poet. 

The  Bloom  was  on  the  Alder 

Pierre,  Bernardin  de  St. 

The  Death  of  Virginia  (from   Paul   and 
Virgin  la 

POE,  Edgar  Allen,  1811-1849. 
American  poet.  Regarded  by  many  as  the 
greatest  genius  among  American  poets. 
His  life  was  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
struggle  with  misfortune  without  and 
weakness  within,  until  his  unhappy 
career  closed  in  death  in  a  public  hospi- 
tal. His  genius  is  usually  weird  and 
fantastic,  and  so  characteristic,  that 
whether  he  wrote  prose  or  verse,  it  was 
diifioult  to  do  otherwise  than  make  for 
his  writings  a  classification  of  their  owh. 
The  best  known  of  his  metrical  compo- 
sitions are  "The  Raven,"  "The  Bells" 
and  "Annabel  Lee."  Of  his  prose,  "The 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,"  "The  Gold 
Bug,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue." 

The  Coliseum 

The  Raven 

Lenore  

Pollock,  W.  H. 

The  Miser „ 

Maiden  Dreams 

POLLOK,  ROB'T,  1799-1837. 
Scotch  poet.  During  his  short  life  he  gave 
evidence  of  a  genius  which,  with  Milton's 
culture,  would  have  made  him  Milton's 
mate.  His  most  remarkable  work  was  an 
ejiic  poem,  "The  Course  of  Time." 

The  Miser 

Pope,  Alexander,  1688-1744. 
English  poet.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Pope's  reputation  as  a  poet,  critic 
and  letter  writer  were  of  the  highest 
character  consistent  with  sound  judg- 
ment. Subsequent  opinion  has  assigned 
him  a  much  lower  plane  than  this.  The 
fine  moral  sentiment,  wide  information 
and  good  sound  "common  sense"  ex- 
pressed   by   him    in    lines    of    the    most 
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mechanical  perfection  make  him  one, 
Jiowever,  who  will  be  constantly  quoted 
and  greatly  admired  by  the  majority  of 
i-eaders.  His  Essay  on  "Criticism,"  on 
"Man,"  and  the  "Translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,"  are  the  best  known  and  most 
admired.  Of  the  Iliad,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  more  a  rescript  than  a  transla- 
tion, the  smooth  and  flowing  verse  of  the 
Englishman  being  but  poorly  adapted  to 
reproduce  the  "billowy  roll  of  Homer." 
It  is  said  that  when  the  manuscript  of  the 
translation  was  submitted  to  Jeremy 
Benthem,  then  the  greatest  living  Hele- 
nist,  he  remarked,  "It's  a  very  pi-etty 
poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but  you  must  not  call  it 
Homer." 

The  Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul 247 

Messiah '-^74 

Sappho  to  Phaon 217 

Prentiss,  Saegent  Smth,  1802-1870. 
American  orator  and  Barrister.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  speakers  which  Amer- 
ica has  produced.  His  eloquence  was  of 
the  kind  which  seems  to  flow  spontaneous 
from  the  mind,  but  which  is  really  the 
outgrowth  of  laborious  study  and  careful 
intellectual  preparation.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  Prentiss  wrote  but  little,  and  it  was 
only  on  rare  occasions, when  he  spoke  in 
the  presence  of  expert  stenographers, that 
any  adequate  examples  of  his  oratory 
have  been  preserved.  His  speech  in  Con- 
gress, "On  the  Mississippi  Contested  Elec- 
tion," and  his  address  before  the  New 
England  Society,  in  New  Orleans,  are 
the  best  known  of  his  orations. 

New  England 332 

Prime,  S.  Ikanaeus. 
American  clergyman  and  author. 

TheChildis  Dead 119 

Pkingle,  Thos. 

The  Emigrant's  Farewell.... 446 

Peoctob,  Adelaide  Anne,  1835-1864. 
English  poet.  Daughter  of  Barry  Cornwall 
(Bryan  Waller  Proctor).  She  was  an  ideal 
poet's  child.  Without  appearing  to  aim 
at  the  highest  flights  of  poetical  accom- 
plishment, there  breathes  through  all  she 
has  written  a  simple  earnestness,  a  pious 
fei-vor,  a  hearty  sympathy. 

A  Desire 271 

The  Annunciation 263 

Light  and  Shade 122 

A  Woman's  Question 199 

A  Woman's  Answer 199 

The  Warrior  to  his  Dead  Bride 405 

The  Storm 371 

A  Knight-Errant 403 

The  Wind 369 
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The  Lesson  of  the  War 152 

A  New  Mother 96 

The  Triumph  of  Time 253 

The  Waysideinn 49 

Proctor,  Bryan  Waller  (Barry  Cornwall), 
1790-1874. 
English  poet  and  Barrister.  Most  of  his 
poetry  was  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "Barry  Cornwall."  He  published 
much  that  was  generally  admired,  and 
was  regarded  by  many  of  the  foremost 
critics  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  his 
day.  He  is  less  known  to  tlie  American 
than  the  English-reading  public. 

The  Blood  Horse 71 

QuiNCT,  Thomas  de. 

Execution  of  Joan  of  Arc 161 

Rankin,  J.  E. 

The  Baby *5 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan,  1832-1872. 
American  artist  and  poet.  Like  his  com- 
patriot, Rembrant  Peale,  Read  attained 
considerable  distinction  both  as  painter 
and  poet.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
anything  he  has  painted  will  endure  as 
long  or  yield  him  as  widespread  fame  as 
the  poem,  "Sheridan's  Ride." 

Sheridan's  Eide 328 

Robinson,  E.  S. 

Alone— a  Sonnet 114 

Rogers,  Samuel,  1763-1855. 
English  poet.  Rogers  is  the  poet  of  the 
home.  "He  is  read  by  all  with  such 
pleasure  in  mature  life  because  he  recalls 
ideas  and  revives  images  which  all  have 
known,  but  which  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten, though  not  destroyed,  by  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  life."  His  best  and  most 
important  work  is  the  poem,  "The  Pleas- 
ures of  Memory." 

The  Pleasures  of  Memory 43* 

Russell,  W.  H. 
English  journalist.    Attained  great  distinc- 
tion as  tlie  correspondent  of  the  London 
News  during  the  Crimean  war. 

Tne93d  Highlanders  at  Balaklava 149 

Saint-Pierre,  Jacques  Henry  Beenaedin 
de,  1737-1814. 
Frenchman  of  letters.  He  is  best  known 
to  English  readers  by  his  exquisite  story, 
"Paul  and  Virginia,"  though  his  com- 
plete works,  collected  and  published  after 
his  death  by  the  second  husband  of  his 
widow,  till  more  than  eighteen  volumes. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  French  modern 
writers  to  break  away  from  classicism, 
and  lead  back  to  an  appreciation  of 
nature. 

Death  of  Virginia 223 
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Sargent,  Epes. 

Sunrise  at  Sea 

Saxe,  John  Godfrey,  1816. 
American  poet  and  writer  of  humorous 
verses.  Also  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  delivering  public  lectures.  His  poems 
have  been  very  popular.  The  kindliness 
of  his  humor  and  the  very  jjerfect  adap- 
tation and  finish  of  his  verse  fitting  them 
for  colloquial  and  familiar  use. 

Icarus 

Schiller,  Johann  Cheistoph  Frederick 
VON,  1759-1805. 
German  poet,  dramatist  and  histoi'ian.  Af- 
ter preparing  himself  for  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  receiving  an  appointment 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  he  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two,  by  the  publication  of  "The 
Robbers,"  won  an  immediate  recognition 
as  a  man  of  letters,  which  encouraged 
him,  henceforth,  to  devote  himself  to  liter- 
ature. Most  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  the  best  minds 
considering  themselves  honored  in  joining 
their  powers  with  his  in  giving  his 
thoughts  a  wider  audience.  The  trans- 
lation of  his  writings  used  in  this  work 
are  by  Lord  Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  Alpine  Hunter 

The  Battle 

Cassandra 

The  Fight  with  the  Dragon 

The  Hostage 

The  Knights  of  St.  John 

The  Maid  of  Orleans 

Hector  and  Andromache 

The  Invincible  Arma(^a 

The  Fortune  Favored 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  1771-1833. 
Scotch  novelist  and  poet.  One  of  the  most 
illustrious  writers  known  in  the  history 
of  English  literature.  The  publication 
of  his  poem,  "The  Lay  of  the  Lost  Min- 
strel, "caused  him  to  be  recognized  at 
once  as  one  of  the  gi-eater  poets,  and  it 
was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by 
"Marmion"  and  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Although  he  published  other  poems  of 
the  same  general  type,  Scott,  with  the 
admirable  good  sense  which  ever  charac- 
terized him,  recognized  the  fact  that  he 
had  probably  reached  the  limit  of  achieve- 
ment in  that  direction,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  work  of  story  writing,  a 
field  in  which,  during  his  own  time,  he 
had  not  a  peer. 

The  Death  of  Amy  Robsart 

The  Astrologer 

Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Swiss  Deputies.. 

Breathes  There  a  Man 

The  Heath  This  Night  Shall  Be  My  Bed.... 


The  Tryst 188 

The  Boar  Hunt 365 

The  Poacher 354 

Shakespeare,  William,  1564^1616. 
English  poet  and  dramatist.  The  greatest 
poet  the  world  has  ever  known.  Of  him 
Emerson  justly  says  :  "No  nation  has  ever 
produced  any  thing  like  his  equal.  There 
is  no  quality  in  the  human  mind,  there  is 
no  class  of  topics,  there  is  no  region  of 
thought  in  which  he  has  not  said  the  com- 
manding word.  All  men  are  impressed, 
in  proportion  to  their  own  advancement 
in  thought,  by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare, 
and  the  greatest  mind  values  him  the 
most."  His  literary  life  appears  to  have 
commenced  with  the  publication  of 
"Venus  and  Adonis."  In  his  capacity  as 
an  actor,  he  seems  first  to  have  given  his 
attention  to  the  adaptation  and  revision 
of  the  dramatic  works  in  use  in  the  thea- 
tre with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
finally  to  the  composition  of  plays.  Be- 
side "Venus  and  Adonis,"  he  wrote  "The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,"  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  sonnets  and  thirty-seven  plays. 

Courtship  of  Othello 399 

Scenes  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 200 

Scenes  from  Henry  V 339' 

Sleep— lines  from  Henry  V 463 

Scenes  from  Anthony  and  Cleopatra 294 

Dreams— lines  from  Romeo  and  Juliet 433 

Scene  from  Taming  the  Shrew 526 

Incantation  Scene  from  Macbeth 617 

The  Ghost  Scene  from  Hamlet 5C9 

Shelly,  Percy  Bysshe,  1792-1832. 
English  poet.  It  was  not  until  after  his 
death  that  the  writings  of  Shelly  met  with 
any  generous  appreciation.  The  open 
profession  of  atheistic  belief,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  he  expressed  himself 
on  the  best  established  beliefs  in  regard 
to  religions,  social  and  political  questions, 
caused  him  to  be  shunned  and  his  writ- 
ings neglected  by  those  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  the  exquisite  character 
of  his  woi'k. 

Mutability 469 

Shirley,  James,  1594-1666. 
English  dramatist  and  teacher.  His  em- 
ployment as  a  teacher,  while  successful, 
was  only  used  by  him  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  during  dominance  of  the  Round 
Heads  and  the  closing  of  the  play-houses. 
On  the  return  of  the  Roj'al  party  to  power, 
he  resumed  his  preferred  employment  of 
play-writing,  at  which  he  continued  until 
his  death,  which  was  caused  by  fright  and 
nervous  distress  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  fire  in  London. 

Death's  Final  Conquest  248 

The  Last  Conqueror 249- 
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SoDTHET,  Robert,  1774-1843. 
English  i5oet  and  historian.  Southey  was 
one  of  the  three  "Lake  Poets,"  the  others 
being  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  In 
1813  he  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate,  a 
position  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  The  descriptive  passages  of 
his  poems  are  remarkably  fine.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  poetry,  he  wrote  the  "Life  of 
Nelson,"  pronounced  by  Macauley  "the 
most  perfect  of  his  works;"  "A  Life  of 
John  Wesley,"  and  a  "History  of  the 
Peninsular  War. 

The  Spanish  Armada 153 

The  Battle  of  Blenheim 134 

Joan  of  Are 15S 

The  March  to  Moscow 336 

Odes  Written  During  the  l}egotiation9  for 

Peace 335 

Sappho  on  the  Eock  of  Leucate 221 

The  Soldier's  Wife 84 

Remembrance 432 

Youth  and  Age 56 

How  the  Water  Came  Down  at  Lodore 362 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence,  1833. 
American  poet   and  critic.    Has  published 
a  number  of  volumes  of  prose  and  verse, 
all  of  which  are  notable  for  excellence  of 
thought  and  elegance  of  expression. 

Kearney  at  Seven  Pines 327 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis. 
English  novelist  and  poet.  One  of  the 
popular  Writers  of  the  present  day.  He 
won  his  greatest  fame  by  the  publication 
of  his  novel  called  "The  Strange  Story 
of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde." 

It  is  the  Season 391 

A  Visit  from  the  Sea 376 

Story,  William  Wentmore,  1819. 
American  artist  and  poet.  Was  educated 
for  the  bar,  but  did  not  practice,  preferr- 
ing to  devote  himself  to  art  and  litera- 
ture. He,  however,  contributed  to  the 
literature  of  the  law  a  valuable  "Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Contracts."  He  published 
the  "Life  of  Joseph  Story,"  the  eminent 
jurist,  who  was  his  father. 

Hymn  of  the  Conquered 230 

Swain,  Charles,  1803-1874, 
English  engraver  and  poet.     His  metrical 
compositions  were  in  the  form  of  songs, 
some    of    which     enjoyed    considerable 
popularity. 

Sabbath  Chimes 229 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  1887. 
English  poet.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
living  English  writers.  The  character  of 
his  style  and  peculiarity  of  his  metre  are 
such  as  preclude  his  poems  from  attain- 
ing any  great  popularity,  but  cultivated 
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minds  find  much  in  his  work  to  entertain 

and  please  them. 

The  Last  Oracle 285 

Sapphics 21S 

Tate,  N. 

Christmas 264 

Taylor,  Bayard,  1835-1878. 
American  author.  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  the  writers  of  his 
country.  Besides  his  poetical  works,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  successful  novels,  a 
metrical  translation  of  "Goethe's  Faust," 
and  ten  volumes  of  "Travels"  in  almost 
every  accessible  portion  of  the  world. 

Song  of  the  Camp 137 

Proposal 188 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  1809. 
English  poet.  Since  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, in  1850,  Tennyson  has  been  Poet 
Laureate.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  of  English 
living  poets.  Few  writers  of  poetry  have 
given  themselves  so  completely  to  their 
vocation,  and  the  reward  of  his  devotion  to 
the  muse  has  been  such  as  come  to  equally 
few.  His  greatest  production  has  been, 
the  "Idyls  of  the  King,"  in  which  he  has 
gathered  into  an  ideally  perfect  form  the 
tradition  of  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  poems  he  has  also  published 
two  dramas,  "QueenMary"  and  "Harold." 

Arthur's  Farewell  to  Guinevere 175 

Bonaparte 339 

Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  162 

Come  into  the  Garden,  Maude 187 

The  Deserted  House- 255 

The  Golden  Supper 20" 

Ode  to  Memory 433 

King  Out,  Wild  Bells 414 

The  Sea  Fairies 503 

Turn,  Fortune,  Turn  thy  Wheel 479 

Godiva 171 

Morte  D' Arthur 472 

Reconciliation 61 

The  May  Queen 46 

Sweet  and  Low 19 

Thompson,  Edgar  Porter,  1834. 
Amei'ican  author  and  contributor  to  peri- 
odicals. Several  of  his  minor  pieces, 
especially  those  in  which  he  has  depicted 
negro  character  and  Southern  farm  life, 
have  been  very  favorably  received.  He 
published  a  "History  of  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Brigade  of  Infantry,  C.  S.  Army," 
and  a  text  book  on  Arithmetic. 

Aunt  Silvia 108 

Thomson,  Jasces,  1700-1748. 
English     poet.      His    writings    are   chiefly 
notable  for  the  fine  descriptive  powers 
which  they  display,  and  the  deeply  reli- 
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gious  and  reverend  spirit  which  pervades 
them.  The  best  known  of  his  worlis  are 
the  four  poems  which  celebrate  "The 
Seasons." 

The  Bather 

Charity ' 

Country  Life 

To  the  God  of  Fond  Desire 

The  Gunner 

To  Her  I  Love 

The  Snake  in  the  Grass 

With  Thee,  Serene  Philosophy 

The  Spendthrift 

Storm  in  Autumn 

TiGHE,  Mrs.  M. 

Psyche  Gazing  on  Cupid ; 

Turner,  Godfrey. 

On  the  Aelian  Bridge 

Yaughan,  Henry,  1631-1695. 

Welsh  poet.  .  Devoted  chiefly  to  the  com- 
position of  devotional  poetry,  in  which 
he  attained  distinction. 

Son-days 

Watts,  Isaac,  1674-1748. 
English  poet  and  hymnologist.  The  number 
of  his  hymns  which  passed  into  use  were 
about  800.  In  addition  to  his  hymns,  he 
wrote  a  treatise  on  "Logic,"  and  on  "The 
Improvement  of  the  Mind." 

Cradle  Song *. 

Watts,  J.  G. 

The  Silver  Wedding 

Weatherly,  George. 

a  Song  of  the  Harvest 

Webster,  Daniel,  1783-1853.  ■ 
The  most  distinguished  of  American  ora- 
tors. His  orations  and  speeches,  filling 
six  volumes,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  English  language. 

The  Old  Log  Cahin 

Wesley,  Charles,  1708-1788. 
English  clergyman  and  poet.  The  greatest 
writer  of  English  hymns  in  recent  times. 
He  was  closely  allied  with  his  brother, 
John  Wesley,  in  the  great  spiritual  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  organization 
of  the  "Methodist"  churches.  He  wrote 
the  majority  of  the  hymns  still  used  by 
them  and  adopted  since  into  the  hymnals 
of  almost  all  churches  which  use  English 
hymns.  A  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  in  the  "poet's  corner"  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Wrestling  Jacob 

Jesus,  My  Strength,  My  Hope 

White,  Henry  Kibke,  1785. 
English  poet.    His  short  life  gave  promise 
that,  had  it  been  spared,  he  would  have 
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greatly   enriched   the   literature   of   his 

country. 

Irresistible  Time 254 

To  My  Mother 19 

Whittier,  Elizabeth  H.,  1815-1864. 
American  poet.     A  sister  of  the  poet,  John 
G.  Whittier.    She  was  his  companion  until 
her  death. 

The  Dream  of  Argyle 127 

Whittier,  John  Greenleap,  1807. 
American  poet.  His  strong  sympathies 
and  earnest  religious  character  led  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  preceding  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  characteristics 
have  ever  made  him  the  poet  of  the  poor, 
the  oppressed,  the  humble. 

Barbara  Freitchie 327 

The  Female  Martyr 28S 

Maud  MuUer 487 

The  Barefoot  Boy 41 

The  River  Path 101 

TheVaudois  Teacher 277 

Willis,  Nathanial  Parker,  1807-1867. 
American  journalist  and  poet.  Possessed 
of  a  high  order  of  talent,  he  wrote  with  a 
grace  and  melody,  and  brilliancy  of  ima- 
gination which  produces  an  impression 
on  one  that,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so, 
Willis  might  have  done  far  greater  things 
than  he  ever  attempted.  The  rythm  of 
his  blank  verse  is  so  perfect,  that  one 
scarcely  misses  the  recurrence  of  rhyme 
or  feels  that  its  presence  would  be  an 
addition  to  the  music  of  his  verse. 

The  Dying  Alchemist 421 

Winter,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Eventide '    388 

Wither,  Geo. 

Sleep,  Baby,  Sleep 23 

Wordsworth,  William,  1770-1850. 
English  poet.  The  chief  of  the  three  "Lake 
Poets,"  the  others  being  Southey  and 
Coleridge.  He  was  Poet  Laureate  after 
the  death  of  Southey  and  before  Tenny- 
son. The  recognition  of  Wordsworth's 
proper  place  in  English  literature  was  of 
slow  growth,  but  the  growth  has  been 
widespread  and  continuous, until  now  he  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  first.  It  will 
perhaps  not  be  an  over-statement  of  fact 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Browning,  no  one  of  our  poets 
has  been  the  subject  of  such  critical  study, 
and  none  has  better  repaid  it. 

Sonnet — Baptism 21 

We  Are  Seven 78 

Lines  Composed  During  a  Storm..: 371 

Sponsors 22 

Lucy 31 

TbeEeaper  74 

Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill 110 
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Adam,  Benno. 

At  Bay 36 

Alma-Tadema. 

Fredegonde  Viewing  the  Marriage  Proces- 
sion of  Chilperic  and  Galeswintha       45. 
Sappho 214      Daniels,  F.  W. 

.,,  The  Prisoner  o£  Chillon 

Angelo,  Michael. 

Moses 


Collier,  John. 

An  Incantation,. 

Constant,  Benj. 

Herodias 


Angelico,  Fka. 

The  Annunciation. 

Archer,  T. 

Arthur  in  Avalon  . 


Baddy,  Paul. 

Psyche  and  Cupid 241       DiAZ. 


David,  Ja.ques  Louis. 

The  Horatii  Going  Forth  to  Battle..., 

Delaroch. 

Assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.. 

DeNeuville,  Alphonse. 

Forward 


Barbauld,  a. 

The  Garden 


The  Bather . 


67       DiELITZ,  K. 

The  Mountain  Sprite. 


Bassiano,  J. 

Annunciation  of  the  Nativity 265       DiCKSEE,  FrANK. 

Chivalry. 

Bassiata,  Marco. 

Christ  Asleep  on  the  Lap  of  the  Virgin. 

Beard,  W.  H. 

The  Tables  Turned 

Blake,  W. 

Death  and  Immortality 

Blaas,  F.  von. 

The  Miser 


A  Love  Story 

"What  Man  Art  Thou" — Borneo  and  Juliet 
"Farewell ;  One  Kiss  and  I  descend" — Rom- 
eo and  Juliet 

"Eyes  Look  YourLast"— Borneo  and  Juliet 
The  Symbol 


427 


BoECKXiN,  Arnold. 

TheCave  of  the  Dragon 402 

Th^  Storm 370 

BONNAT,  L. 

St.  Vincent  dePaul 183 

BOUGHTON,   G.    H. 

Omnia  Vincet  Amor 190 

BOUGUEREAU. 

Aurora 3S4 

Britton,  W. 

Fortune  Telling 480 

Brown. 

The  Three  Graces 89 

Cabanel,  Alex. 

Cleopatra 300 

Carat,  J.  B. 

The  Storm 372 


DORE,    GUSTAVE. 

Fortune  and  the  Little  Child. 

The  Raven 

Jacob  Wrestl  ing 

Douglas,  W.  F. 

The  Spell , 


Calderon,  p.  H. 

Spring  Pelting  Away  Winter. 

Clutsenaab. 

Canossa,  1077 


FiLDES,   L. 

Fair  Quiet  and  Sweet  Best 

Flameng,  F. 

The  Conquerors  of  the  Bastille 

FUSELI. 

Hamlet's  Interview  with  the  Ghost  of  his 
Father 

Gandt,  H. 

The  Rescue 

Gat,  W. 

Une  Solicitation  a  Richelieu 

Gercicault. 

The  Wreck  of  the  Medusa 

GiBB,  Robert. 

The  Thin  Bed  Line 

Green,  Charles. 

The  Shepherd 

Greuze,  Jean  Baptist. 

Innocence 
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